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THE     ^THOUSAND     ISLANDS. 


WITS  A  az.AiroB  at  •ouvTBiiia  bz.sx. 

In  these  unchivalrous,  matter-of-fact  days,  it  would  seem  to  border 
on  the  audacious  to  offer  any  remarks  suggestive  of  a  more  liberal  use 
of  life,  since  the  spirit  of  the  age  seems  unsatisfied  unless  one  toils, 
droops  and  dies,  with  harness  on  his  back. 

We  cannot  now  divine  what  may  come  from  the  nib  of  our  pen,  but 
as  we  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  army  of  *  litterateurs,*  we  may  be  ex- 
•cused  if  we  should  load,  aim  and  fire  in  the  most  promiscuous  and  rni" 
sportsmanlike  manner,  taking  now  and  then  a  feather  from  the  game 
that  lAay  rise  on  our  path.  We  may,  however,  avow  thus  much :  we 
shcdl  not  avoid  applying  the  language  of  censure  to  those  who  find  no 
exhilarating,  soul-improving  influence  in  the  ministrations  of  Nature,  or 
who  are  inclined  to  deride  or  cheapen  the  motives  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  necessity  of  manly  exercise. 

When  we  revert  to  the  scenes  that  with  no  slight  rapidity  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  during  the  season  that  is  now  closing,  we  feel  much 
like  the  boy  who,  on  his  first  visit  to  a  museum,  is  so  dazzled  by  the  va* 
riety  and  extent  of  the  objects  he  encounters  that  he  can  calmly  con- 
template none.  He  may  possibly  retain  a  dreary  recollection  of  the 
hippopotamus,  the  big  turtle,  and  Tom  Thumb ;  and  in  like  manner  we 
can  only  recall  such  dimgs  as  are  chiefly  rememberable  from  their  size 
or  insignificance. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  forgotten,  we  may  indulge  in  some  genend 
remarks,  saying  less  of  woman  than  man ;  and  with  the  aid  of  our  fly- 
rod,  bring  an  occasional  fish  into  the  upper  air  for  the  relief  of  the 
reader's  eye. 

He  who  should  take  a  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  fellow-man 
might  be  surprised  to  find  how  large  a  portion  of  them  are  shut  out  or 
prev^ted  from  participating  in  the  beauties  and  uses  of  the  outward' 
world ;  the  positive  requirements  of  daily  life  demanding  the  fiilfilment 
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of  duties  through  which  existence  can  only  be  sustained.  But  his  sur- 
prise would  be  increased  in  contemplating  another  and  higher  class ; 
such  as  possessing  the  requisite  leisure  and  means  to  interrogate  and 
report  on  the  manifold  objects  of  interest  that  are  so  profusely  scattered 
over  the  Empire  State,  but  with  no  vnU  to  do  it  Such  as  these  may  be 
justly  termed  infidels  to  all  beau^,  culprits  at  the  bar  of  Nature,  and 
exposed  to  the  severest  sentence  of  her  court :  indifferent  and  apathetic ; 
criminally  at  &ult ;  exhibiting  few  aspirations  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  own  domicils,  and  fearful  that  the  functions  of  life  would  stop  if 
they  could  not  hear  the  rattle  of  an  omnibus,  or  the  news-boy  cry 
'Herald,  Tribune  and  Mirror;'  singmg  hosannahs  to  sixpences,  while 
the  sweet  minstrelsy  of  Na^ture  appeals  to  them  all  in  Tain.  Tell  us, 
ye  exclusives  of  city  and  suburb !  if  it  is  not  an  unfortunate  state  of 
mind  that  finds  more  pleasure  and  repose  in  silver  dinner-sets,  splendid 
mirrors,  Sevres  porcelain  and  Turkey  carpets,  than  it  does  in  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ?  Not  that  there  is  folly  in  manifesting  an  attachment  to 
such  adomings,  but  the  folly  there  is  in  being  mastered  by  them.  Devo- 
tion to  the  true  interests  or  humanity  may  be  preserved  without  idola- 
try ;  neither  is  the  race  of  life  expected  to  be  run  on  a  mile-course  and 
repeat.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  necessity  and 
efficacy  of  employment,  which  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  well-being, 
but  we  do  maintain  that  the  conflicting  cares  of  life,  its  wear  and  tear, 
would  be  better  met  and  borne,  and  probably  diminished,  if  a  more 
equitable  division  was  established  between  work  and  play.  An  indis- 
criminate attachment  to  what  is  usuaSy  termed  '  the  requisition  of  duty' 
has  contracted  more  souls  ^an  it  ever  enlu^ed ;  and,  what  perhaps  is 
worse,  it  is  apt  to  foBler  an  uncharitable  spirit,  which  pours  out  its  bitter- 
ness without  stint  on  many  a  devoted  head  $  now  fit)wning  on  any  thing* 
implying  a  genial  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  now  rebuking  any  inspira- 
tion that  the  imagination  may  evc^e  in  the  presence  of  manimate  ob- 
jects ;  in  short,  it  is  humanity  half  lighted  up,  and  worshipping  one  idea. 
One  of  the  shrewdest  observers,  and  the  most  successful  author  of  our  ' 
aee,  has  remarked :  '  I  have  never  remarked  any  one,  be  he  soldier, 
divine,  or  lavi^er,  that  was  exclusively  attached  to  the  narrow  habits  of 
his  own  profession,  but  what  such  person  became  a  great  twaddler  in 
ffood  society.'  Who  does  not  know,  or  has  not  felt,  the  cold  withering 
denunciations  of  your  exclusively  worldly  man,  when  he  assumes  the 
censor's  cap,  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  local  affection  for  the  sake  of 
gain;  denying  as  delusive  whatever  cannot  be  crammed  into  one's 
pocket  or  put  into  a  bank ;  dwelling  with  emphasis  and  severity  on 
whate<rer  aUures  from  traffic ;  and  prophesying  defeat  and  disaster  to 
him  whose  soul  rejects  being  melted  in  his  crucible  and  discounted ! 
Such  a  man,  rather  than  'bind  himself  to  Nature's  chariot-wheels,' 
would  go  to  the  stake  i£  he  was  sure  the  fuel  were  bank-notes ;  his  con- 
science owning  no  fellowship  but  with  '  tare  and  tret.'  This  is  no  fic- 
tion ;  a  day's  reali^  transcends  a  century  of  fiction.  The  lives  of  some 
people  are  passed  m  the  contemplation  o£ prospective  benefits,  keeping 
them  idle  on  one  spot,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  a  jail-like  penance, 
^hey  have  an  imcle  or  an  aunt  or  grandfether  on  whom  tins  day's  sun 
may  set  for  the  last  time,  and  believing  that  their  moneyed  salvation  de- 
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pmids  in  being  in  at  the  death,  if  they  *do  not  die  by  overwatching, 
tfaey  at  beet  onJy  survive,  throwing  nothing  but  their  shadow  on  Time, 
and  Time  in  his  torn  consigning  diem  to  a  well-earned  oblivion. 

Who  has  not  witnessed  or  heard  of  fionily  commotions  heaving  with 
oceanic  iory,  and  which  the  smoothing  oil  of  time  is  often  insufficient  to 
allay,  and  to  whom  the  harmonizing  idea  of  '  distinct  like  the  biUows, 
but  one  like  the  sea/  was  as  much  regarded  as  a  rope  of  sand,  in  con- 
nection with  the  wel&re  of  the  paternal  ark  ]  There  are  few  more 
potent  allies  in  training  the  affections,  disciplininff  the  temper,  and  pro- 
moting tranquillity,  than  a  &miliarity  with  the  sublimer  scenes  of  Nature, 
amd  the  habit  at  stated  intervals  of  communing  with  what  the  Almighty 
Father  has  reared  in  his  magnificent  solitudes  as  fittmg  shrines  for  the 
-worship  and  solace  of  his  creature,  man. 

Sir  W  alter  Scott  says  somewhere  in  his  Journal :  *  I  was  command- 
ed to  Windsor.'  Not  long  since  a  similar  court-like  message  came  to 
us  from  a  noble  friend,  not  to  repair  to  a  palace,  but  to  a  spot  ever  re- 
memberable  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  its  lovely  and  remarkable 
comHnation  of  land  and  water.  *  Come,'  said  he,  'prepared  for  shoot- 
ing, fishing  and  slaying ;  but  mind  you  come !'  Our  accomplished  Nim- 
rod  knew  well  enough  the  distinction  between  a  command  and  an  invi- 
tation, and  rightly  anticipated  the  effect  of  its  reception.  The  distance 
of  the  proposed  place  where  we  were  to  unjoint  our  rods,  free  our 
reels,  throw  the  ny,  wing  the  fowl  and  kill  the  deer,  vanished  into  thin 
air  when  on  examining  our  equipment  we  found  it  all  right,  and  seem- 
ingly anxious  for  distinction.  So  here  we  are,  careering  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  teeming  with  all  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  ve^ta- 
ble  life,  which  belong  to  the  first  days  of  Autumn ;  now  passing  with  a 
provoking  speed  some  gracefiil  bend  of  the  river ;  now  stretching  our 
neck  after  a  too-fleeting  landscape ;  and  now  listening  to  the  rapturous 
exclamation  of  a  young  tourist :  '  I  could  travel  for  sixteen  years  if  it 
was  all  like  this !' 

New  measures  of  deHght  spring  up  as  we  advance,  never  wearyine 
with  the  yet  unwrinkled  race  of  Nature,  and  the  soul  that  beats  in  urn- 
son  vnth  our  own.  We  pass  Rome,  but  see  no  capitol ;  Canastota,  but 
no  Indian  chief;  Syracuse,  but  no  Dromios ;  but  at  the  latter  place  we 
did  see  the  very  beiau-ideal  of  a  host,  in  the  person  of  one  Rust,  who  is 
worthy  of  a  more  shining  name.  We  hope  that  the  saline  properties 
for  which  this  region  is  so  celebrated  may  exert  on  him  a  conservative, 
life-lengthening  influence. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  by  Salina,  Liverpool  and  Geddesburgh,  if  we 
would  escape  evaporation,  for  their  people  are  exceedingly  well  in- 
instmcted  aiod  exercised  in  that  process.  As  we  approach  one  of  our 
inland  seas,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  bid  good- 
by  to  diat  thriving,  mill-speeding  town,  Oswego,  with  its  button-wood 
tree,  thirty-five  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference ;  the  *  Worden*  Garden, 
with  its  fine  fruit ;  its  ill-kept  hotels  and  dilapidated  forts,  our  foncy  be- 
comes quickened  and  excited  by  both  the  present  and  the  remote ;  for  we 
are  now  pressing  the  soft  carpets  in  the  saloon  of  the  Steamer '  Cataract,' 
and  paasmg  and  repassing  joyfrd  foces  and  mirthfiil  hearts.  Forty  miles 
are  accomplished,  and  Hounslow  Bay,  with  Sackett's  Harbor  for  its 
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diadem,  is  revealed  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  sundry  stone  barracks,  and  a 
'  first  rate  man  of  war,'  who  has  kept  his  hat  on  for  more  than  twenty 
years !  Striking  across  now  in  the  lake  and  now  among  islands,  the 
Martello  towers  of  Kingston  engage  attention ;  and  now  tibe  city,  with 
its  forsaken  government  palace,  its  church-spires,  its  superb  stone  mar* 
ket  house  and  adjacent  forts,  present  a  picture  of  no  inconsiderable 
beauty.  At  the  wharf  we  remark  the  red  coat^  but  unaccompanied  with 
the  bristling  implements  of  defence ;  no  gilded  barges  or  bannered  ships. 
On  shore  no  martial  air  salutes  the  ear,  or  military  review  dazzles  tne 
eye,  but  every  where  a  sad  serenity  prevailed,  significant  of  the  over- 
shadowing efiect  of  an  unpopular  government  Subsequently  we  visit- 
ed it,  wearing  a  more  agreeable  aspect ;  emblems  of  the  thrice  re- 
nowned victories  of  peace  then  met  us  at  every  turn.  Within  a  ten-acre 
enclosure,  of  octagon  form,  tastefully  embellished  with  balsams,  were 
collected  the  most  curious  machines,  agricultural  implements  of  all 
kinds,  and  flowers  of  all  hues ;  and  while  Her  Majesty's  band  was 
playing  some  appropriate  air,  we  made  our  exit,  not  forgetting  that  die 

*  annusd  fkir*  was  now  *  a  matter  of  history*  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  multi- 
tude who  were  hurrying  on  foot  and  in  vehicle  to  the  seven  steamboats, 
whose  bells  were  ringing  the  final  home-march. 

We  are  again  on  board  the  Cataract,  heading  fijr  *  French  Creek,'  our 
impatience  increasing  as  the  distance  diminishes.  Our  impatience  was 
soon  relieved,  when  turning  to  the  west,  we  saw  the  heralding  of  a  bril- 
liant sunset,  one  of  those  occasions '  when  nature  takes  a  coloring  fit  and 
does  somediing  extraordinary ;  things  which  can  only  be  conceived, 
while  they  are  visible.*  We  watched  and  watched,  and  wondered  at  the 
intensity  and  variety  of  hues  presented  as  the  great  luminary  was  about 
to  sink,  and  were  never  more  forcibly  impressed  with  xhefact^  that  Na- 
ture can  master  Art,  and  hold  her  at  defiance  whenever  she  chooses ; 
whatever  the  North  American  Review  may  say  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
stemding. 

Our  sensations  of  promised  enjoyment  are  now  rapidly  multiplying, 
as  island  after  island  is  passed,  and  the  Mecca  of  our  hope  is  only  screened 
from  view  by  some  forest  sentinels  which  seem  to  bow  their  high  heads 
in  welcome,  as  we  move  on  to  our  inheritance. 

We  are  there.  The  hanging  shore  proclaims  it ;  the  liberty-pole 
attests  it ;  and  if  required,  the  '  commodore'  and  the  *  'squire'  will  swear 
to  it. 

The  Commodore  bears  himself  like  one  of  your  large  land  owners, 
with  water  privileges  to  match ;  his  deer  range  over  a  hundred  islands, 
and  his  vision,  when  put  to  it,  can  nearly  embrace  the  whole.  He  ia 
greatly  annoyed  at  times  by  the  pilferings  of  the  wild  fowl  among  his 

*  wild  rice'  plantations,  and  he  has  frequently  been  known  to  make  his 
bed  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  (and  his  board  too,)  with  the  'Squire  as 
co-watcher,  determined  to  maintain  and  protect  his  rights,  even  at  the 
mouth  of  his  two-barrelled  gun. 

A  sort  of  gentle  disagreement  sometimes  occurs  between  these  deni- 
zens, touching  their  individual  experiences  and  prowess,  and  then  it  is 
that  the  argumentative  adroitness  of  the  'Squire  is  seen  to  advantage. 
He  is  first  rate  authority  on  any  contested  point  connected  with  *  Goose 
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Bay/  '  Eel  Bay,*  or  that  once  bloody  stream  *  Crooked  Creek,'  where 
the  Yankees  once  hemmed  in  an  enemy,  even  unto  death,  by  felling 
trees ;  he  is  posadve  of  one  thing,  and  will  affirm  it  to  his  last  day,  <  that 
Daniel  Lambert's  over-coat  was  never  large  enough  to  make  a  jacket  for 
the  Commodore.' 

Many  a  jest  encases  a  truth,  and  the  'Squire  is  known  to  be  as  just 
as  he  ing^iious.  When  he  brbgs  aU  his  skill  and  perseverance  mto 
acticm  in  angling,  he  rather  excites  the  envy  of  his  generally  victorious 
associate,  &r  then  his  supremacy  stands  confessed ;  for  instance,  one 
hundred  and  fi%-three  pounds  against  one  hundred  and  six  in  one  day's 
trailing !  Our  intimacy  with  these  brave-hearted  men  was  such  that  we 
did  not  permit  ourselves  to  travel  either  land  or  water  without  them ! 

Rarely  did  we  pass  an  island  without  having  our  memory  charged 
with  some  real  or  legendary  &ct ;  some  sanguinary  panther  conflict, 
voluntarily  engaged  in  without  fire-arms,  by  a  person  who  now  bears  the 
scaiiB  received  in  the  encounter,  and  thriUingly  relates  the  incidents  of  - 
his  victory ;  of  some  steamer  that  struck  upon  a  ledge  at  tea-time,  and 
overset  no  cups  or  saucers,  and  sundry  other  more  amusing  and  more 
impossible  thinss. 

Long  life  to  t£ese  keen-eyed,  broad-chested,  big-hearted  denizens,  and 
may  they  always  keep  their  boats  in  good  order,  and  provide  them  with 
better  seats,  especially  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  their  twelve 
day  visitors,  whose  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds 
of  fii^  so  favorably  affected  the  salt  market  at  the  Bay ! 

Now  we  are  among  a  rare  family  of  islands,  the  least  of  them  pos- 
sessing some  distinct  character  of  form  or  beauty,  and  some  fow  capable 
of  supporting  some  forty  or  fifty  families.  We  have  frequently  visited 
a  dairy  there  which  turns  out  two  tons  of  good  cheeses  every  year.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  neither  cultivi^ed  nor  inhabited. 

Our  skiff  is  constantly  threading  its  way  among  these  land  izquatic, 
affi)rding  the  most  agreeable  employment  for  the  hands,  engagement  for 
the  mind,  and  variety  for  the  eye.  Now  we  are  stemming  the  rapid 
current  of  some  narrow  *  gut'  with  a  black  bass  on  every  fly,  and  now 
quietly  gliding  back  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  basin  to  relieve  our  rod  of 
Uie  Hfe  that  bends  it  almost  to  breaking ;  now  we  push  into  a  wider  ex- 
panse of  water,  where  the  tempting '  shoals'  successively  appear  swarm- 
mg  with  myriads  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  inviting  employment  for  all  our 
equipment  and  skill,  fortunate  if  both  £ul  not  in  reciprocating  as  they 
ought  the  multiplying  and  affectionate  attentions  of  this  gamesome 
fish.  (This  is  more  especially  the  case  dunng  the  summer  months,  as 
the  bass  generally  quit  the  shoals  by  September  for  deeper  water  and 
other  feed.) 

Now  we  relinquish  for  a  time  this  sparkling,  exciting  sport,  and  seek 
the  borders  of  the  main  channel,  or  piish  into  some  capacious  bay  where 
the  quick-eyed,  darting  pickerel  is  wooed  from  his  grassy  bed,  by  our 
brilhant  spinning  bait,  and  where  the  bump  of  Hope  attains  its  maxi- 
mum in  cakulatmg  the  chances  of  securing  a  *  Muscalonge.' 

Now  our  gallantry  is  most  agreeably  exercised  as  we  approach  the 
*  Three  Sisters,'  who  are  here  anchored  for  a  long  life,  and  each  pos- 
sessed of  a  distinct  separate  estate ;  their  domiciles  are  models  admirably 
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adapted  to  withstand  the  fbry  of  the  elements  and  requiring  no  repairs 
from  mortal  man ;  fortunate,  as  Forsyth  might  have  said,  both  in  their 
society  and  solitude.  At  their  side,  ever  ready  <  to  avenge  a  look  that 
threatens  insult*  is  the  trusty  *  grenadier*  whose  majestic  and  imposing 
aspect  is  only  equalled  by  ms  endurance  and  constancy. 

*Maiiy  are  the  salutations  they  receive  from  the  passme  traveller,  and 
many  a  maiden  of  the  continent  has  probably  envied,  ana  would  be  glad 
to  ii^eritthdir  perennial  loveliness,  even  at  the  expense  of  single  bless- 
edness! 

That  most  agreeable  dilemma,  'Where  shall  we  dine  V  nowpressesus 
like  a  friend.  Whether,  where  Victoria  holds  rule ;  on  the  line,  where 
*  Bill  Johnson'  ceases  from  torment,  or  on  some  of*  Uncle  Sam's'  isolated 
possessions.  Our  feelings  being  somewhat  royal,  incline  us  toward 
the  Queen.  We  soon  reach  the  main  shore,  and  under  some  thickly- 
leaved  oak  or  maple,  the  stone  table  is  spread,  and  near  by  the  flame 
ascends  with  a  tnuy  sacrificial  pomp ;  the  senses  are  summoned  to  their 
work,  and  their  engagedness  continues,  until  that  dietetic  monitor,  die 
palate,  announces  tibe  hunger-appeasing  jubilee  terminated. 

To  be  able  to  interpret  nature,  where  there  is  every  thing  to  elevate, 
and  *  none  to  molest  or  make  afraid,'  is  surely  an  enviable  privilege,  es- 
pecially when  we  can  successftiUy  practise  our  deceptions  on  the  finn  j 
tribe,  now  oflering  an  artificial  bug,  now  a  gray  fly,  and  now  one  so  gay 
and  gaudy  that  we  almost  envy  the  victim  Siat  takes  it  Now  that  the 
repast  is  over,  we  push  forth  again ;  and  as  we  turn  a  point,  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  oarsman  discovers,  noiselessly  engaeecL  in  p^uckine  its 
food,  that  provoldngly  shy  bird,  the  '  black  duck,'  and  the  instant  vmiz- 
zing  that  sidutes  the  ear  too  certainly  proclaims  his  escape ;  the  beauti- 
ful wood-duck  is  quite  at  home  htpre,  but  they  are  quite  apt  to  be  out,  to 
mere  callers  1  Enough  of  both,  however,  may  be  secured  in  September 
to  satisfy  the  occasionial  sportsman  or  the  palate  of  the  epicure.  The 
gray  duck,  shell  drake  and  teal,  also  inhabit  these  waters,  and  are  obliged 
to  tolerate  in  their  society  that  almost  unconscious,  stupid,  tough,  shot- 
resisting  thing,  which  is  called  '  nigger  duck.' 

The  broad  winged  '  blue  heron'  is  an  unmistakeable  object,  whether 
standing  or  flying,  and  his  commanding  stature  and  solemn  bearing- 
would  recommend  him  as  an  overseer  oi  the  entire  feathered  ftunily  of 
this  region. 

As  an  agreeable  contrast  to  this  commerce  with  the  birds,  the  field  of 
action  may  be  transferred  to  where  the  porcupine,  the  gray  and  black 
squirrel,  and  an  occasional  mink,  abound ;  not  to  mention  the  muskrat, 
T^ose  houses  loom  up  at  intervals  like  very  little  log-cabins !  We  wiU 
not  dwell  on  the  doe,  which  met  the  usual  fate  of  almost  all  deer  that 
take  to  the  water  when  pursued :  no  incident  is  so  instantly  inspiriting 
to  an  oarsman  as  a  discovery  of  this  nature ;  he  turns  his  boat  round 
with  an  inconceivable  quickness,  and  disregarding  rods,  lines  and  flies, 
makes  for  the  spot  in  hot  haste  and  engages  m  the  capture.  If  the  word 
ejUhunasm  required  a  more  active  and  positive  definition,  the  lexicog^ 
rapher  might  find  one  connected  with  such  an  event 

Having  threaded  our  way  among  this  marvellous  congregation  of 
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islaiids  fi>r  a  day,  and  which  we  have  attempted  without  exaggeration  to 
describe,  disposes  the  angler  to  seek,  with  a  deep  consciouBaess  of  an 
overruling  Benignant  Power,  his  rural  retreat  for  the  night ;  and  hav- 
ing exhibited  to  his  comrade  the  result  Of  his  skill,  he  selects  a  few  of  the 
&test  bass  for  his  stomach's  sake.  Having  repaired  the  wants  of  the 
inner  man,  he  slumbers  on  a  bed  of  feathers  or  hemlock  leaves,  at  his 
discretion,  and  sleeps  a  lord,  until  the  morning  son  summons  him  to 
another  day's  renewal  of  delight : 

«I  AM  too  UtUe  to  contain  my  Joy 
li  flows  above  the  narrow  bank^  Osoftov  B. 
*What8haIlIaayr    Let  me  bat^  here  eteradly 
And  study  new  arithmetie  to  oonht 


Thia  is  the  region  that  the  angler  of  the  present  day  contemplates 
with  unmixt  satufaction ;  and  if  the  imaginative  principle  is  active  within 
him  he  may  dwell  even  with  rapture  on  the  perspective  which  the  future 
may  throw  around  it,  when  upon  several  of  these  numberless  isles  will 
doubtless  arise  villas  of  single  beauty  dedicated  to  a  pastime  which 
time  will  have  more  fully  developed  and  ennobled,  and  where  the  profes* 
sional  man,  the  man  of  the  world,  the  poet,  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman  may  find  not  only  a  charming  release  frotn  the  entanglements 
and  trammels  of  life,  but  a  deepening  mterest  in  the  tie  that  binds  them 
to  Nature.  And  who  knows  but  at  this  congress  of  sages  and  wits,  plana 
may  be  devised,  principles  evolved,  and  action  resolved  upon,  that  may 
startle  the  (then)  entire  continent  ] 

The  angler  who  may  then  desire  to  dine  on  a  foreign  soil,  must  cross 
the  ocean  to  do  iL  Victoria  will  then  be  in  her  grave,  and  perhaps  her 
country. 

How  spontaneous  is  our  liking  £)r  the  man  who  regularly  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  these  pastoral  shnnes !  Should  the  cares  of  home  or 
Dusiness  press  heavily,  he  does  not,  like  your  untravelled,  unmountained 
worldling,  become  surl^,  snubby  and  churlish,  for  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  forsake  his  biU-book  and  ledger  for  a  time,  and  say  to  his 
&mily :  *  Now  I  am  going  to  another  sphere,  where  I  may  see  moving 
objects  vrithout  tongues,  and  eloauence  without  passion ;  I  go  to  interro- 
gate our  dear  mother  and  ally.  Nature.*  His  pulse  soon  begins  to  beat 
quicker  and  stronger ;  his  cheek  assumes  a  more  ruddy  hue,  his  muscles 
expand,  and  his  vision  enlarges  to  the  full  orbit  of  humanity.  He 
reaches  an  elevation  where  nothing  speaks  to  him  of  animated  life,  ex- 
cept perchance  some  butterfly  borne  unduly  by  the  breeze  fcom.  its 
parent  bed  of  flowers.  And  here  he  has  audience  with  himself;  and 
m  this  temple  where  the  tormenting  passions  are  dumb  he  marvels  and 
wonders  why  his  fellow  men  are  so  indiflerent  and  dead  to  Nature's 
appeals ;  why  it  is  that  communing  with  her  is  considered  no  boon ; 
why  that  her  rugged  riches  have  no  temptations,  her  sleeping  beauties 
no  suitors,  her  torrents  so  few  delineators,  her  massive  everlasting  pyra- 
mids no  votaries,  and  no  sculptor  to  chisel  his  way  to  fame  among  her 
interminable  quftrries  ] 

Such  questions,  however  pertinent,  as  they  enter  one  ear  of  the  worid 
go  out  at  the  other,  and  no  response  goes  up  to  the  mountain  and  the 
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lake  better  than  this :  '  No  time,  Sir,  for  mich  things ;  I  am  a  married 
man ;  have  duties  to  per£>rm  thicker  than  blackberries  and  longer  than 
rope-walks ;  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  Uttle  better  off  than  I,  and  am 
sore  afiraid  he  will  be  more  so  if  I  relax  my  efforts.' 

This  we  imagine,  though  put  in  homely  phrase,  embodies  the  truth, 
'  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  taught 
gospel  of  our  day,  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  preach  another. 
These  are  the  sentiments  diat  make  the  study  of  the  professional  man 
a  damp  rayless  cloister,  the  counting-room  a  ^hionable  hospital,  and 
the  shop  an  embroidered  hearse ;  active  agents  all  in  repellmg  what- 
ever &vors  a  manly  exercise. 

That  old,  very  respectable,  but  man-killing  maxim, '  Time  is  money,' 
is  too  narrowly  interpreted.  Time  is  every  thing  y  employment,  sensa- 
tion, pastime,  prose,  poetry ;  and  he  best  redeems  it  vnio  crowds  most 
into  it 

The  pulpit  sends  forth  without  stint  its  denunciatory  voice  against 
nndue  worldliness,  wealth,  extravagance  and  ambition,  but  the  number 
of  their  votaries  diminishes  not.  It  seems  necessary  to  hold  up  to 
men's  minds,  apart  from  Holy  Writ,  somethbg  that  may  outsparkle  the 
gilded  lucre  that  so  exclusively  controls  the  energies  of  our  times. 

When  the  Evil  One  wished  to  tempt  the  Saviour,  he  led  him  up  into 
the  wilderness.  Cannot  the  preacher  dwell  with  effect  at  frequent  in- 
tervals on'  the  refreshing,  exalting  influences  locked  up  in  nature's  love  % 
Can  he  not  gently  remove  the  bars  that  press  so  heavily  on  many  an  im- 
prisoned heart,  and  invite  it  out  to  exercise  in  the  propitious  redeeming 
sunlight  of  bountifiil  nature  ?  Some  of  our  divines,  as  well  as  their 
hearers,  are  so  transcendental  that  they  would  take  us  clean  off  the 
earth ;  and  if  they  do  not  consign  us  to  a  vacuum,  they  keep  us  so  long 
uncomfortably  suspended,  that  our  sensations  bear  a  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  unsuspecting  boy  who  is  promised  a  sight  of  London  if 
he  win  consent  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  ears. 

There  is,  we  imagine,  no  i&wt  of  making  the  world  too  spiritual ;  but 
those  who  are  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to  believe  that  they  have  re- 
ceived without  measure  of  this  heavenly  afflatus,  are  very  apt  to  use 
language  that  freezes  hope  and  darkens  knowledge ;  and  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  they  neither  live  nor  act  better  than  other  folks.  We 
may  be  perhaps  too  fastidious  in  these  matters,  or  too  utilitarian ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  ri'pen  as  &st  in  sunlight  as  in  moonlight 

The  material  part  of  our  nature  is  not  sufficiently  addressed ;  it  is 
imder-fod.  The  spiritual  is  over-fed.  Instead  of  fusing  the  material 
and  spiritual  togetner,  thereby  promoting  a  good  average  for  the  con- 
duct of  life,  the  clergy  for  the  most  part  seem  mainly  anxious  to  draw 
off  all  the  material  into  the  spiritual ;  an  attempt  quite  as  likely  to  be 
successful  as  emptying  one  ocean  into  another.  The  antagonistic  atti- 
tudes thus  impelled  and  established  between  the  two  keeps  up  a  sort 
of  *  border  warfare,'  neither  allaying  asperities  nor  bettering  the  heart, 
and  in  which  both  soul  and  body  are  often  sacrificed.  Every  depart- 
ment of  nature  should  fiimish  texts,  and  be  pioneers  or  messengers  of 
life-giving  truth,  carrying  the  preacher's  doctrine  home  to  the  heart, 
and  tendmg  to  promote  as  rar  as  possible  a  union  of  the  visible  and 
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inyifiible  in  indissoluble  matrimony.  This  magnificent  dowry,  the  out^ 
ward  world,  was  bestowed  for  all  time  and  all  people,  and  it  becomes 
the  noble  heart,  the  gifted  pencil  and  the  eloquent  tongue  to  recom- 
mend and  illustrate  its  manifold  and  benignant  uses. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  stepped  upon  ground  that  does  not 
legitimately  belong  to  us ;  but  anglers  are  accustomed  to  exercise  the 
largest  hberty  and  to  throw  their  fly  with  peculiar  zest  into  waters  the 
most  imfrequented.  We  have  frequently  advocated  the  propriety  of 
appropriating  certain  portions  of  the  year  to  healthful  pastimes  and 
muily  sports,  deeming  their  indulgence  highly  conducive  to  our  tempo- 
ral well-being.  Neiuier  pennies  nor  dollars  may  be  saved  thereby,  but 
there  will  be  great  gain  realized  in  a  series  of  years,  visible  in  an  im- 
proved animal  frame,  a  mind  freer  and  more  forcible,  an  imagination 
readier  to  receive  and  transmit,  a  fancy  more  vivid  and  truthful,  and  a 
heart  enlarged  to  the  full  circle  of  human  cares  and  caresses. 

To  one  not  regardless  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  rising  generation 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  defective  training,  or  a  culpable  omission 
of  any.  If  the  Human  were  as  well  nurtured  and  watched  as  the 
State  Constitution,  we  should  have  more  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies. 
There  are  few  more  sorry  sights,  and  they  occur  at  every  turn,  than 
the  attenuated  form  and  dropping-away  aspect  of  the  ambitious  scho- 
lar, who,  abjuring  all  manly  exercises,  hovers  like  a  miller  over  the 
midnight  lamp,  and,  like  that  insect,  heedlessly  and  prematurely  pe- 
rishes in  its  blaze.  As  he  would  wear  no  armor.  Fate  was  sure  to  hit 
him. 

The  Olympic  games  were  instituted  to  help  both  soul  and  body ;  the 
American,  to  dis^^u^t  the  one  and  weaken  the  other.  Those  wJ^o  can 
do  a  world  of  good,  thinking  and  writing  on  a  small  physical  capital, 
are  few  and  far  between.  Children  of  our  day  are  either  pampered 
or  pinched ;  the  larger  part  we  believe  are  permitted  to  select  their 
own  schools  and  teachers,  and  inclined  to  frown  on  any  thing  that  looks 
like  subjection ;  the  idea  of  being  consigned  to  any  specific  system  of 
training,  either  physical  or  mental,  is  as  unwelcome  as  the  sting  of  a 
wasp.  The  gentler  sex,  especially  of  the  rich,  too  often  bear  about 
them  the  marks  of  premature  decay.  Survey  the  clustering  groups 
at  any  of  our  summer  resorts,  and  those  of  a  sound  body  and  healthful 
air  peer  up  and  are  as  unmistakeably  prominent  as  a  fi^h-descended 
Juno  would  be. 

This  disregard  to  physical  training  is  almost  exclusively  a  parental 
affair.  The  delinquencies  of  parents  in  this  respect  stand  out  in  mon- 
strously bold  and  killing  relief;  daughters  especially  find  out  before 
long  that  their  constitutions  are  broken  and  their  life-inheritance  jeopard- 
ized ;  and  most  of  them  inclined  to  do  httle  else  than  consult  doctors, 
nourish  a  passion  fi>r  fine  furniture,  rich  personal  adomings  and  eye- 
catching jewels,  repose  nowhere  to  their  mind  but  on  satin  embossed 
chairs,  or  sleep-inspiring  couches,  tolerate  no  books  less  exciting  than 
French  novels,  and  even  find  fault  with  the  breath  of  heaven  if  it  is  not 
charged  with  cologne.  If  such  are  to  be  the  fiiture  mothers  of  our 
race,  the  race  may  ere  long  call  in  vain  for  fathers. 

There  are  few  more  sublime  spectacles  on  this  earth  than  the  matron 
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who,  amidst  the  dust  and  din,  the  asperities  and  impertinences,  the  cares 
and  caresses  that  more  or  less  centre  in  every  home,  exhibits  an  activity 
neither  fprced  nor  unnatural,  a  composure  neither  assumed  nor  insult- 
ing, and  a  dignity  so  easy  and  imconstrained  that  she  seems  like  a  Hv- 
inff  gospel  of  charity  and  peace ;  but  we  fear  that  the  customs  and 
habits  of  our  times  are  pecuHarly  unfriendly  to  their  increase. 

Society,  as  now  constructed,  with  its  cs^tivating,  consuming  refine- 
ments, hardly  permits  a  young  lady  to  survive  the  period  of  blos8(;»ning : 

*  A  vioLBT  in  the  yoaUi  of  primj  natiire, 
Forward,  not  permanent ;  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfome  aadiapplianoe  of  a  minute.* 

If  the  probationary  period  allotted  to  man  is  three  score  years  and  ten* 
why  is  it  that  the  monuments  of  the  '  early  dead'  in  our  cemeteries  form 
so  large  a  majority  ?  This  fact  is  invested  with  a  double  significance 
by  commemorating  what  death  has  done,  and  what  parental  ignorance 
or  neglect  has  unconsciously  aided  in  doing.  The  times  require  a  great 
physical  reformer;  one  combining  in  his  person  the  captivating  quali- 
ties of  an  Apollo,  and  in  his  heart  the  ardor  and  eloquence  of  a  Paul. 

Muscle  must  be  more  considered  and  developed  in  connexion  widi 
mmd,  else  the  latter,  which  is  a  sharp,  sensitive  blade,  may  eat  through 
its  scabbard,  and  be  turned  on  itself 

Our  sensibilities  and  our  censures  are  sadly  taxed  in  daily  viewing  the 
conflicts  and  struggles  of  the  aspiring  mind  with  the  young  but  en- 
feebled body : 

«Cirr  is  the  bnadi  thai  might  have  grown  ftill  straight. 
And  bomed  is  Apollo*s  laurel  bough.* 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  how  few  are  the  professional  gentlemen 
that  have  crossed  our  piscatorial  path.  Among  the  clergy  only  two 
stand  out  on  memory's  record  possessing  the  needful  courage  to  make 
the  wilderness  a  place  of  mirthful  joy,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
a  Peter-like  zeal  m  the  cause  of  conversion,  and  a  martyr's  devotion  to 
the  line  of  duty,  run  where  it  may.  We  have  occasiondly  met  lawyers 
who  had  temporarily  relinquished  the  brief  for  Walton's  breviary,  be- 
stowing gracefully  their  patronage  on  cold-water  sports ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  instinctively  incline  to  intimacies  with  those  who  Hve 
near  and  in  hot  toater.  They  are  a  decidedly  domestic  Inped,  and 
mainly  anxious  for  good  fees  and  &t  feed.  Among  the  doctors  we  can 
recall  but  two  who  appeared  '  to  have  taken  the  pledge,'  and  both  pos- 
sessing a  just  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  Nature  and  of  man.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  merchant  who  puUs  a  plum  out  of  every  thing,  and  re- 
deems the  time,  being  literally  minister,  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  who 
does  more  by  his  unpatronizing,  incidental  communings  with  the  hard- 
working, uncomplaining  or  complaining  inmates  of  the  log-house,  in 
communicating  intelligence  and  mculcating  contentment,  than  a  regi- 
ment of  missionaries,  specially  armed  and  equipped  to  teach  and 
reprove! 

Statesmen  sometimes  bend  to  the  rod,  but  more  freauently  yrnder  it 
We  apprehend  that  they  are  more  inclhied  to  court  the  ocean  shore 
than  the  inland  lake ;  a  fitter  emblem  perhaps  of  the  surge-like  life  to 
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m^ch  they  are  ordained.  We  confess  no  peculiar  partiaHty  for  salt- 
water sportB,  for  our  suspicions  never  slumber  or  cease  to  torment  with 

*  fear  of  coming  change ;'  but  he  who  is  fond  of  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong 
pull,  and  unmindfol  of  skinless  fing^ers,  may  find  excitement  enough  ana 
to  spare  in  takmg  the  yanking,  hauling,  jumping  *  blue  fish.' 

Even  that  illustrious  man,  the  '  Great  Expounder,'  marrelled  when 
he  saw  how  those  sea  SaUms  were  wooed  and  won  by  our  tempting 

*  spoon  victuals.' 

Fancy  for  a  moment  the  gladdening  effect  of  the  angler's  return  to 
his  home.  Joyful  notes  herald  his  approach,  and  ready  arms  cradle  and 
embrace  him  at  the  threshold ;  young  eyes  look  up  to  him  as  a  nut  to 
be  cracked ;  feces  radiant  as  the  sun  thicken  about  him,  wishing  that 
time  would  move  with  redoubled  speed  evening-ward,  when  die  gates 
of  his  memory  are  to  be  unlocked,  and  the  narrative  to  gush  forth,  fer- 
tilizing the  fancies  of  the  voung  and  regaling  the  declming  senses  of 
the  old !  And  while  the  dear  delighted  ones  are  hanging  with  enrap- 
tured ear  on  what  comes  fresh  and  spontaneous  from  the  heart,  he  es- 
capes for  a  while  from  the  otherwise  broad  but  now  too-confining  path 
of  prose,  and  with  a  sweet  compelling  eloquence  challenges  afi-esh  Vievi; 
admiration  by  rehearsing  from  some  lavonte  poet '  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  bum :' 

*CALK-Bouin>  is  the  form  of  (he  wmterbird  tbei«. 
And  tbe  men  of  the  rmh  Btands  erect  In  the  air. 
And  the  dragoiWIy  roams  in  the  lihr  Irad  gay, 
Where  walk  the  bold  pike  in  the  8un«nitten  bay. 


*0  waken,  winds  I  waken  wherarer  asleep, 
I,  or  down  in 


In  the  doDd,  in  the  mountain,  or  down  in  the  deep ; 
For  the  angler  is  watching  beside  the  green  sprimn 
For  the  tow  wekome  soond  of  your  wandering  wlngt 


«^  waken,  winds,  waken  I  the  waters  are  stfll, 
And  in  silence  the  san-Ught  reclines  on  the  liill, 
While  the  airier  is  watehii«  beside  the  areen  springs 
For  the  low  welcoake  sound  of  yoor  wandering  wings. 

« His  rod  lies  beside  him,  his  tackle  mifreed, 
And  his  withe-corered  pannier  is  flmig  on  the  mend  I 
As  be  looks  on  the  lake  through  the  fisne  of  green  trees. 
And  sighs  for  the  oorl  of  the  soft  southern  breeze.' 

Those  who  are  sick  of  doing,  actmg,  or  even  hoping,  and  those  too 
of  bruised  hopes  and  stained  Hves,  may  discover,  if  they  choose,  that 
Nature  distils  the  most  precious  remedies ;  and  those  who  partake  most 
laigely  of  them  will  be  soonest  cured  or  relieved. 

To  all  who  are  competing  for  the  world's  honors,  and  overlaid  widi 
accomplishments,  and  conceits  to  match,  we  would  urge  them  to  climb 
the  everlasting  mountains  and  witness  the  dawn  of  a  single  day,  on 
which  so  manv  eyes  will  open  and  close  for  the  first  and  last  time ;  reascend 
them  at  set  of  sun,  and  suppress,  if  ye  can,  the  mingled  emotions  which 
the  scene  inspires !  Here  you  seem  to  stand  above  and  beyond  the  life 
you  have  lived,  and  with  perceptions  clarified  and  enlarged,  the  map  of 
vour  past  existence  becomes  vivid  and  luminous,  errors  stand  revealed 
m  forms  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  good  works  loom  up  ds  light-houses 
against  the  sky. 

If  from  such  a  spot,  where  the  feeling  of  your  own  insignificance  im- 
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parts  power,  you  are  uot  inclined  now  and  forever  to  repudiate  and 
abandon  whatever  is  unjust,  unkind,  morose  or  of  ill  report,  then  you  . 
have  sought  this  Pisgah  in  vain,  and  your  salvation  must  be  v«rrought 
out  where  your  thraldom  commenced. 

Land  of  the  mountain,  and  the  lake  that  only  mirrors  the  sun  in  his 
nieridian !  language  was  not  made  where  ye  dwell,  and  words  must 
give  place  to  teelmg ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  our  conviction 
that  both  our  moral  and  physical  natures  were  intended  to  be  quicken- 
ed, improved  and  embellifdied  by  a  familiarity  with  thy  eloquent  and 
immutable  presence ! 

Our  remarks  have  reached  an  undue  length,  and,  as  we  premised  at 
starting,  are  equally  conspicuous  for  their  want  of  order,  arrangement 
and  grace.  But  if  fliey  snould  assist  to  charm  any  of  that  innumerable 
Company  of  over-workers  from  their  sphere  of  voluntary  bondage,  and 
incline  liiem  to  seek  our  land  of  promise,  where  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
functions  do  equally  glory  in  each  other,  then  we  may  not  have  written 
in  vain. 

Should  any  deem  our  logic  too  bold,  or  our  style  too  declamatoiy,  we 
can  only  recommend  to  such  a  freer  acquaintance  with  the  rod  and 
reel ;  and  should  the  advocates  of  unceasing  and  unremitting  toil,  or 
the  penny-splitting  denizen,  assail  us  or  oiu*  motives,  we  shall  repair  to 
the  XValton  Oak,  whoso  two  centuries  of  growth  now  describes  an  area 
equally  fitting  and  secure  to  shelter  his  sincere  disciples  as  that  over 
which  the  Angelo  dome  was  reared  for  the  convenience  of  her  Catholic 
votaries.  d.  g.  n. 

Oetohtr,  1&I9.  


nndjiiffi 
waiid  decay: 
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THE     CBNTUBT     PLANT. 

In  the  mldniglit,  when  each  sweet  bod  sealeth 
Its  Udt  in  Heep,  aod  folds  its  purple  wings 

Across  its  breast,  upon  the  still  sir  stcaloth 
The  mystic  plant,  tod  Into  beauty  springs. 

Tbroogfa  slow  ages  H  halh  lived. 

Amid  the  swUl  vear^  greennei 
Harvests  grew  and  fell,  with  footsteps  flying ; 

£^en  man,  who  saw  Its  youth,  halh  sped  away. 

Through  slow  ages,  hid  in  natural  bosom, 

In  oahn  silence  waited  it  the  hour : 
Now  rorealed,  it  stands  tn  glorious  blossom. 

Timers  ripe  o(bprlng  and  consummate  flower. 

Yet  a  few  short  days  akme  It  bloomoth. 
Soon  again  its  eye  shaU  mildly  ckiae; 

Soon  ttie  coming  Fate,  that  all  entombetti, 
0*er  its  slumbering  soul  hia  mantle  throws. 

In  the  midnight  deep  of  teith  and  feoling, 
When  the  song  is  dumb,  the  heart  is  cold, 

Walies  the  new4>om  mind;  though  long  ooacealing^ 
Now  the  ripened  thought  it  must  unfold. 

Mid  a  wondering  worid,  In  splendor  towMng, 
WaTes  it  o^er  the  race  of  barren  men: 

Sheds  its  perfumed  life,  then  passed  its  flowering, 
Sinks  in  deathless  rest,  to  rise  again. 
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THE      SPECTRE-CARAVAN. 


7B0IC  THB  oaaiCAar  or  yaxii.ioaA,TB. 


T  WAS  at  midnight,  in  the  Desert,  where  we  rested  on  the  ground ; 
There  my  Beddaweens  were  sleeping,  and  their  steeds  were  stretched  around ; 
In  the  fisffness  lay  the  moonlight  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Nile, 
And  the  camel-bones  that  strewed  the  sands  for  many  an  arid  mile. 

With  my  saddle  for  a  pillow  did  I  prop  my  weary  head, 
And  my  kailan-cloth  unfolded,  oVr  my  limbs  was  lightly  spread, 
While  beside  me,  as  the  Kapitaun  and  watchman  of  my  band, 
Lay  my  Bazra  sword  and  pistols  twain  a-shimmering  on  the  sand. 

And  the  stillneBB  was  unbroken,  save  at  moments  by  a  cry 
From  some  stray  belated  vulture  sailing  blackly  down  the  sky, 
Or  the  snortings  of  a  sleeping  steed  at  waters  fkncy-scen. 
Or  the  hurried  warlike  mutterings  of  some  dreaming  B^daween. 

When,  behold !  a  sudden  sandqnake ;  and  atween  the  earth  and  moon 
Hose  a  mighty  Host  of  Shadows,  as  from  out  some  dim  lagoon : 
Then  our  coursers  gasped  with  terror,  and  a  thrill  shook  every  man, 
And  the  cry  was,  ^Alla  Akbar  !  't  is  the  Spectre-Caravan !' 

On  they  came,  their  hueless  feces  toward  Mecca  evermore ; 
On  they  came,  long  files  of  camels,  and  of  women  whom  they  bore, 
Guides  and  merchants,  youthful  maidens,  bearing  pitchers  in  their  hands, 
And  behind  them  troops  of  horsemen  following,  sumless  as  the  sands  I 

More  and  more !  the  phantom-pageant  overshadowed  all  the  plains, 
Yea,  the  ghastly  camel-bones  arose,  and  grew  to  camel-trains : 
And  Uie  whirling  oolumn-clouds  of  sand  to  forms  in  dusky  garbs. 
Here,  afoot  as  Haojbe  pilgrims ;  there,  as  warriors  on  their  barbs ! 

Whence  we  knew  the  Night  was  come  when  all  whom  Death  had  sought  and  found 
Long  ago  amid  the  sands  whereon  their  bones  yet  bleach  around, 
Kise  by  legions  ttom  the  darkness  of  their  prisons  low  and  lone, 
And  in  dim  procession  march  to  kiss  the  Kaaba^s  Hdy  Stone. 

And  yet  more  and  more  for  ever ! — still  they  swept  in  pomp  along, 
Till  I  asked  mo.  Can  the  Desert  hold  so  vast  a  muster-throng  ? 
Lo !  the  Dead  are  here  in  myriads ;  the  whole  world  of  Hades  waits, 
As  with  eager  wish  to  press  beyond  the  Babelmandel  Straits ! 

Then  I  spake,  *  Our  steeds  are  frantic :  To  your  saddles  every  one  I 
Never  quaO  before  these  Shadows  1    You  are  children  of  the  Sun ! 
If  their  garments  rustle  pest  yon,  if  their  glances  reach  you  here. 
Cry  BimniUah  !  and  that  mighty  name  shaU  banish  every  fear. 

*  Courage,  comrades !    Even  now  the  moon  is  waning  far  a-west, 
Soon  die  welcome  Dawn  will  mount  the  skies  in  gold  and  crimson  vest, 
And  in  thinnest  air  will  melt  sway  those  phantom  shapes  forlorn, 
When  again  upon  your  brows  you  feel  the  odor-winds  of  Mom !' 
^Oermvtt  Anthology^  Jam<8  Cx-aubvos  Mahciaw. 
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THE       WOOD-THRUSH. 


'  Ih  dark,  wet  and  gloomy  waatber,  vrhva.  learoe  a  aingla  ohirp  is  haard  Croza  any  other  bird,  the  olear 
notes  of  the  wood-throsh  thrill  throngh  the  dripping  woods  from  momlag  to  night;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  sadder  the  day  the  sweeter  ie  his  song.'— Wxz^on. 


A  BiEO  with  spotted  throat  and  breait 

Is  singinff  on  the  tallest  tree, 
While  &.y  is  finding  in  the  west, 

In  strains  that  with  the  time  agree : 
I  know  the  little  minstrel  well, 

His  &yorite  haunts  are  also  mine ; 
The  silence  of  the  lonely  dell 

O'er-browed  by  hills  of  mnrmuring  pbe. 

Breathe  out  thy  mellow  vesper  lay 

While  shadow  drapes  the  listemng  sides ; 
Far  in  Uie  forest  depths  away 

How  pUuntiYely  the  music  dies  I 
With  sunset  to  their  nests  have  flown 

Gay  birds  that  love  the  golden  light, 
And  left  Ihee  in  the  woods  alone 

To  welcome  melancholy  night. 

And  I  am  glad  no  warbler  near 

Responds  to  thy  transporting  strain, 
For  never  will  a  mortal  ear 

List  to  such  minstrelsy  again. 
Let  other  instruments  be  mute. 

And  SUence  look  them  in  her  cave ; 
Even  the  warble  of  a  flute, 

Creeping  by  moonlight  o'er  the  wave. 

In  murky  weather,  when  the  sun 

.Is  hidden  by  a  cloudy  veU, 
And  the  plumed  wanderers  one  by  one 

Have  hushed  their  pipes  in  wood  and  dale, 
Ddiffhted,  I  have  often  neard 

Thy  symphonies  so  dear  and  loud, 
And  wondered  that  a  little  bird 

Was  with  a  voice  so  sweet  endowed. 


Where  alders  overhang  the  stream 

Thy  mate's  frail  nest  I  have  espied. 
Protected  from  the  noonday  beam 

With  its  four  gems  in  azure  dyed : 
Fitplaoe  to  rear  a  singing  brood 

Was  the  wild  scene  th^  lay  around. 
WhOe  mocked  the  gray  majestic  wooa 

Old  solemn  CXsean's  bass  profound. 
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8hy,  unobtnuive  bird !  thoa  art 

An  emblem  beaatiftil  and  meet 
Of  the  poor  poet's  weary  heart, 

That  lores  in  solitude  to  beat ; 
A  loftv  heart  that  finds  relief 

And  mspiration  deep  and  strong, 
When  doseted  with  gloom  and  gri^, 

Its  obwdi  grow  tremnloiis  wiUi  song.       w.  h.  c.  eosmbr. 


FEMININE    l^ERFECTIONS, 
OR    THE     UNREASONABLE     BACHELOR. 


As  the  Study  of  geography  and  history  is  become  universal,  every 
body  doubtless  knows  all  mat  has  been  published  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Tuscora,  and  its  renowned  sovereign  Alphonso  the  beautiful. 
Still  a  little  private  record  exists  of  the  court,  that  has  not  yet  found  its 
iQToper  place  in  any  published  annals  of  that  far-celebrated  monarch. 
He  was,  as  every  boay  knows,  only  nineteen  years  old  when  he  was 
called  by  Providence  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  illustrious  ancestors ; 
yet  he  possessed  a  very  manly  figure,  and  his  muscular  energy  was  so 
great,  tnat  he  could  bend  an  iron  crow-bar  by  the  mere  strength  of  his 
hands ;  while  his  intellectual  powers  were  thought  to  excel  his  physical 

Alphonso,  though  he  was  so  exalted  in  station,  young  and  beautiful, 
shunned  all  the  amusements  with  which  his  courtiers  sought  to  gladden 
his  accession  to  power.  He  was  evidently  unhappy.  He  lost  his  ap- 
petite, and  sle^  forsook  his  pillow.  Alarm  for  his  health  soon  became 
genera],  dU  at  length,  so  imminent  seemed  the  peril,  that  his  oldest  and 
most  respected  mmister  of  state,  the  venerable  JPokefunatus,  disregard- 
ing the  severe  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Tuscora,  fell  on  his  knees  l^fbre 
the  young  monarch,  and  implored  him  to  reveal  to  his  faitliful  servant, 
the  grief  that  was  but  too  evidently  preying  on  the  roval  breast 

Pokefunatus  knew  that  whoever  presumed  to  question  the  sovereign 
on  any  topic,  forfeited  his  life  imless  his  majesty  should  remit  the  pen- 
alty ;  but  the  loyal  old  man  was  willing  to  hazard  his  life  and  to  lose  it, 
if  he  could  thereby  restore  the  King  to  health  and  happiness.  He  soon 
feund  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  devotion,  as  Alphonso's  beautiful  &ce 
seemed  convulsed  with  surprise  and  sudden  rage,  at  what  he  charac- 
terized as  the  bold  impertinence  of  a  superserviceable  slave.  All  color 
fled  from  his  cheeks  and  lip,  and  his  scimitar  seemed  to  leap  from  its 
scabbard,  and  gleam  aloft  by  its  own  impulse,  so  rapid  was  me  move- 
ment of  Alphonso  to  terminate  at  a  blow,  the  offence  and  the  offender. 

*  AvTBOE  of  a  *■  TretiiM  on  Language,  or  the  relation  which  words  bear  to  thingB  ;*  <  Religion  in 
Ut  relattoD  to  the  preeent  Lift;*  *The  Philoaophical  Emperor,  or  the  Ptogrett  of  a  FUbo  PoeitioD, 
•le^etc. 
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But  the  old  counsellor  wps  so  greatly  beloved  for  the  mild  dignity  with 
which  he  had  borne  his  high  honors,  and  for  the  many  important  ser- 
vices that  he  had  rendered  to  the  state  in  the  past  and  preceding  reigns, 
that  all  the  courtiers  who  filled  the  audience-chamber  manifested  invol- 
untarily, so  deep  a  consternation  as  to  cause  Alphonso  to  arrest  his  pur- 
pose, and  respite  the  offender  till  he  should  have  passed  some  reasonable 
time  in  preparation  for  death  and  in  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  his  family. 

Even  this  melioration  of  the  catastrophe  failed  to  restore  tranquillity 
to  the  alarmed  court  The  sudden  outbreak  of  so  fierce  a  wrath  seemed 
to  leave  no  man  secure  for  a  moment ;  especially  as  princes  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  acts  of  tyranny, can  at  anytime  create  occasion  for 
tyrannous  conduct.  Alphonso  saw  in  the  constraint  of  his  attendants 
that  they  were  imeasy ;  hence  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  confidence, 
and  perhaps  fi*om  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  fiivor  of  an  ancient  servant, 
he  convoked  all  his  principal  ofiicers,  and  graciously  declared  that  while 
he  would  punish  every  coercive  interference  vnth  his  private  thoughts, 
he  was  willing  to  state  voluntarily  the  trouble  that  oppressed  him.  It 
proceeded  from^the  love  which  he  felt  toward  his  dear  subjects,  and  the 
consequent  duty  thereby  incumbent  on  him,  of  furnishing  them  with  a 
lineal  descendant  to  occupy  the  throne  at  his  decease ;  while  personally 
he  possessed  such  a  repugnance  to  the  whole  race  of  womankind,  that 
he  feared  the  aversion  was  unconquerable :  unless  indeed  one  could  be 
found  whose  voice  was  habitually  lower  than  that  of  any  female  he  yet 
had  heard ;  for  in  a  loud  voice  seemed  to  lie  his  great  antipathy.  If 
within  a  month  such  a  female  could  be  found,  he  would  marry  her,  and 
even  Pokefunatus  slioidd  be  pardoned. 

His  majesty's  gracious  determination,  and  a  hope  that  the  prime  min- 
ister might  be  extricated  from  his  present  peril,  induced  a  search  to  be 
instituted  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  a  young  lady  who  would  suit  the 
royal  requirement ;  but  though  all  the  ladies  of  Tuscora  lowered  their 
voices  for  the  occasion,  and  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper,  yet  when  sud- 
denly excited  by  either  grief  or  joy,  or  perchance  by  anger,  they  would 
speaK  so  loud,  as  manifestly  to  be  disqualified  ft-om'  becoming  the  wife 
of  an  absolute  king  who  could  not  endure  loud  speaking. 

While  the  termination  of  the  month  was  rapidly  advancing,  the  mes- 
sengers returned  slowly  and  sorrowfully  to  report  the  failure  of  their 
mission.  Gloom  again  appeared  in  every  countenance,  and  the  life  of 
the  ill-fated  minister  seemed  h6peless;  when  suddenly  as  the  last 
minute  of  the  last  day  of  the  fatal  month  was  transpiring,  an  unusual 
clamor  was  heard  outside  the  palace ;  and  presently  a  Dreamless  messen- 
ger anounced  to  the  assembled  court  that  he  had  found  a  lady  with  a 
voice  so  low  and  harmonious  that  when  he  first  heard  it,  he  mistook  it 
for  the  soft  breathings  of  an  JEoMaxi  harp. 

Every  person  wbs  delighted  except  die  King.  He  was  manifestly 
disappomted  and  displeas^.  He  intimated  that  the  month  was  expired, 
and  that  the  messenger  was  too  late  to  gain'  a  throne  for  the  lady,  or  to 
save  the  life  of  the  criminal.  Still,  lest  his  justice  should  be  questioned 
he  granted  Pokefunatus  a  respite  during  another  month ;  and  if  within 
that  period  a  female  could  be  found  who  was  amiable  while  disappointed 
and  contradicted,  he  would  marry  her  and  pardon  the  prisoner. 
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The  messengerB  had  encountered  sufficient  difficulty  in  the  former 
search  to  ahnost  despair  in  the  present,  which  seemed  to  require  a 
greater  deviation  from  the  ordbai^  moral  orgamzation  of  human  beings 
Sian  the  other  had  from  the  physical  organization.  Yet  they  departed 
with  a  determination  to  fulfil  the  new  requirement  of  the  sovereign  if 
sudh  a  lady  as  was  designated  should  happen  to  exist  They  natuirally 
visited  all  the  boardinffHSchools  of  the  metropolis,  as  more  likely  places 
than  any  other,  for  finding  the  object  of  their  search  ;  not  omitting  the 
various  watering-places  where  more  mature  womanhood  disports  its 
loveliness  during  the  heats  of  summer ;  for  that  happened  to  constitute 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  search  was  in  progress.  As  rumor  ap^ 
prised  die  female  world  of  the  object  of  the  messengers,  they  were 
greeted  every  where  with  an  amiability  that  no  imagination  could  ex* 
ceed  by  delighted  and  hopeful  expectants ;  who,  however  maintained 
the  required  degree  of  anuability  only  while  they  were  hopeful.  This 
was  just  what  the  messengers  had  feared,  and  they  all  retunied  to  court, 
sad,  slow  and  successless,  as  the  month  verged  toward  its  close. 

The  last  day  arrived.  Brightly  shone  forth  the  sun,  making  sadder 
by  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  returning  messenffers.  The  King, 
surrounded  by  all  nis  great  officers,  was.ses^ted  on  his  throne,  to  hear 
what  was  already  known  informally,  the  feihire  of  the  second  experi* 
ment.  Despondency  was  visible  on  every  fece,  despite  the  forced  enbrts 
of  obsequious  loyalty  to  counterfeit  dehght  The  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prime  minister  was  fast  tending  to  an  abrupt  termination,  when 
again  a  tardy  messenger  announced,  in  breathless  haste,  that  he  had  found 
a  lady  who  could  preserve  good  humor  and  kind  feelings  under  the 
severest  disappointments,  llie  Ring  could  scarcely  restrain  his  indig- 
nation. He  insisted  that  the  sentence  had  been  in  effect  pronounced, 
and  that  the  minister  should  no  longer  be  respited.  Still  a  moment's 
reflection  sufficed  to  assua^  his  rising  impatience.  Even  the  most  al> 
solute  princes  must  not  dieregard  the  deeply-rooted  feelings  of  their 
subjects ;  and  he  saw,  in  the  general  dejection,  that  he  must  omit  no  form 
of  ^parent  lenity  and  justice.  He  accordingly  granted  another  month's 
postponement,  with  the  promise  of  pardon  and  marriage,  as  heretofore, 
if  a  lady  could  be  foimd  who  never  cried. 

This  requirement  was  deemed  more  difficult  of  accompHdiment  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  the  messengers  could  scarcely  be  induced  to 
attempt  the  search ;  but  so  great  was  the  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
old  counsellor,  that  they  at  length  resolved  to  find  a  drv-eyed  lady,  if  one 
inhabited  the  kingdom.  Fame  soon  promulged  what  we  King  was  seek- 
ing, and  not  a  tear  was  shed  in  Tusoora  by  any  female,  young  or  old, 
during  the  whole  month.  But  this  availed  not  They  all  had  been  ac- 
customed to  cry  when  they  vrere  vexed  or  perplexed ;  and  the  messen- 
gers returned  to  court  dispirited  and  sullen. 

The  King  received  them  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  as  usuaL  He 
had  heard  Uie  failure  of  their  mission,  and  attended  now  only  to  give 
due  solemnity  to  to  the  sequeL  Right  pleased  was  the  royal  nusogamist 
in  the  perverse  contemplation  of  hving  hereafter  in  undisturbed  celi- 
bacy, while  even  his  enemies — if  kings  have  enemies — could  not  re- 
proach him  therewith,  after  the  great  effi>rts  that  he  had  taken  to  procure 
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a  coDBort  But  in  the  midflt  of  these  secret  felicitations,  again  a  tardy 
messenger  rushed  into  the  presence  chamber,  and  prostrating  himself 
before  the  throne,  announced  that  he  had  found  a  lady  who  never  cried. 

This  time,  however,  the  month  was  clearly  ended,  and  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  question  the  justice  of  Alphonso  when  he  declared  that  exe- 
cution could  no  longer  be  delayed  against  Pokefimatus,  nor  his  own 
royal  person  be  &rdier  disturbed  in  seeking  for  a  partner  to  share  his 
throne.  The  unfortunate  old  man,  who  had  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tant fortress,  and  who,  surrounded  by  the  king's  guards,  vna  in  an  ante- 
room of  the  palace,  viras  therefore  summoned  into  the  presence  that  he 
might  be  sentenced  personally  by  the  king ;  for  such  is  the  custom  of 
the  realm  when  a  great  officer  of  Tuscora  is  to  be  decapitated.  Not 
long  was  the  fatal  summons  uttered  before  a  distant  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  through  it  was  seen  to  issue,  in  slow  and  measured  pace,  a 
^oomy  procession  of  armed  men,  with  the  prisoner  in  their  midst. 
Confinement  and  sorrow,  even  more  than  lengthened  years,  had  whi- 
tened his  head  and  emaciated  his  body.  Pale  and  manifostly  feeble,  yet 
with  a  dignity  which  conscious  rectitude  can  under  such  circumstances 
alone  supply,  he  advanced  tov^ard  his  offended  master,  leaning  for  sup- 
port, and  evidently  with  no  stinted  pressure,  on  the  arm  of  his  youngest 
but  most  devoted  daughter,  the  lovely  Adeline.  Engrossed  wholly  by 
the  sorrows  of  her  fotiber,  e^e  knew  not  that  her  beauty  vras  attracting 
the  admiring  gaze  of  king  and  courtiers.  Still,  no  tear  dimmed  the  ra- 
diance of  her  eyes,  and  when  she  addressed  some  words  of  consolation 
to  her  venerable  parent  the  sounds  were  so  soft  and  melodious  that  the 
king  folt  that  he  could  listen  to  them  for  ages  vnth  increasing  delight 
Female  loveliness  had  never  before  touched  his  heart,  and  he  exclaimed, 
almost  invohmtarily :  '  Who  is  this  heavenly  vision  V 

'  Sire,'  said  the  tardy  messenger, '  she  is  the  lady  who  never  cries ! 
I  found  her  vnth  her  fodier  in  the  distant  fortress  of  Clontor^  or  I  diould 
have  been  able  to  return  in  time  to  save  her  father's  life.' 

'  Sire,'  said  the  other  tardy  messenger,  falling  on  his  knees  suppliantly, 
'  she  is  ^e  young  lady  who  is  always  amiable !  The  distance  mat  I  had 
to  travel  in  returning  from  the  prison,  which  she  inhabited  night  and 
day  with  her  father,  occasioned  my  unfortunate  tardiness.' 

'  Sire,'  said  the  remaining  tardy  messenger,  *  she  is  the  lady  whose 
voice  is  always  low !  I  had  heard  of  her  by  &me ;  but  resolving  to 
trust  no  evidence  but  my  own  senses,  in  a  matter  which  concerned  your 
majesty,  I  went  in  person  to  Clontorf ;  and  though  I  journeyed  with 
the  utmost  expcdidcm,  I  unhappily  foiled  in  returning  sufficiently  early 
to  save  the  noble  prisoner  from  death.' 

'  And  who  shall  take  his  life  V  exclaimed  Alphonso ;  '  the  fotfaer  of  so 
much  sense  and  loveliness  must  not  be  lost  to  ou^  kingdom  I' 

All  the  prejudices  of  the  king  against  marriage  were  dissipated,  for 
he  found  that  they  had  originated  in  erroneous  prepossessions.  Instead 
of  sentencmg  his  ancient  counsellor  he  forthvnth  restored  him  to  fovor ; 
and  as  for  the  beautiful  Adeline,  she  soon  became  queen  of  Tuscora. 
Alphonso  the  Beautiful  and  Adeline  the  Good  longreiened  the  happiest 
monarchs  of  the  age  in  which  they  flourished,  and  &eir  descendants 
still  occupy  the  throne  of  the  same  ancient  kingdom.  Even  to  this  re- 
mote day  a  decree  exists,  which  was  promulged  by  Alphonso  on  the 
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moming  of  his  marriage,  that  whenever  intellectua],  moral  and  corpo- 
real excellence  combine  in  the  same  woman,  no  man  shall  withstand  her 
influence,  under  the  penalty,  on  disobedience  to  the  decree,  of  universal 
contempt. 


NOYEMBEB. 


BT  AMBY  ▲x.x.nr. 


Bleak  and  bsre  and  blear  NoTamber, 

Art  thou  here? 
Saddeat  thou  of  aU  the  tweWe  montha 

In  the  year: 

Ah  the  tirelve  monfthB  in  the  year. 

Birda'-neata  dot  the  naked  tree-topa, 

All  around, 
And  the  dry  leavea  mutter,  mutter, 

On  the  ground: 

Mutter,  mutter, '  SonnBer  'a  gone  I* 

Now  the  Storm-wind,  aolemn  Btorm-wind ! 

O'er  na  breaka, 
And  the  foreata  M  before  hnn 

Aahe  wakea: 

Fall  before  him  aa  be  wakea. 

Ckwda  o'erdarken  all  the  heavens, 

Brimmed  with  rain ; 
Hear  the  round  dr<^  drumnung,  drumming. 

On  the  pane : 

Drumming,  drumming,  on  the  pane  I 

By  the  door  the  wiDow  boweih, 

Aain  prayer, 
And  the  hemlooka  quake  and  quiver, 


Quake  and  quiver,  a^^hing  aair. 

Brooka^their  high  banka  overleaping, 

Knah  along, 
Waahinff  dead  flc^era  down  their  margins, 

AU  along: 

Down  their  margina,  all  along. 

Earth  ia  aiok  with  weeping,  weeping, 

Drunk  with  rain ; 
And  the  tall  trees  moan  and  shudder 

Aa  in  pain : 

Moan  and  shudder,  aa  hi  pain* 

Bleak  and  bare  and  blear  Kov^nber, 

limplwe, 
Let  one  sunbeam,  like  a  rainbow, 

Brermore, 

Arch  thy  ahadowa,  evermore ! 
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THE       OLD       BIBLE. 


%t  Ik  B.  aroosAmD* 


It  liei  upon  the  itand,  beside 

The  antique  book-oase  tall  and  wide ; 

Maasiye  indeed  it  is,  and  old. 

With  heavy  coyers  stamped  with  gold, 

Ckythie  easements,  oriel  panes. 

And  elasped  with  quaintest  silyer  diains ; 

It  shows  the  wear  and  tear  of  age ; 

Now  and  then  yon  miss  a  page ; 

The  leaves  are  loose,  and  day  by  day 

Hie  old  blaok-letters  fiide  away ; 

And  holy  tears,  by  mourners  diedy 

BkX  the  reoords  of  the  dead  1 

Fathers,  amid  their  households  bright, 
Read  it  duly  mom  and  night ; 
86lemn-Toioed  before  the  prayers, 
Forffettmg  earth  and  all  its  oares ; 
Ana  hushed,  the  seryanls  gathered  round, 
Sat  listening,  in  awe  profound  I 
Mothers  read  its  tales  divine. 
Commenting  on  them,  line  by  line, 
To  rosy  ehiUiren  fond  and  sweet, 
Grouped  <m  benches  at  their  feet ; 
And  they,  the  while,  with  earnest  eyea 
Questioned  deep  in  snnple  wiee  1 

Hqppy  grandsires  old  and  white, 
SpeetacMd  and  near  of  aijdit. 
And  ancient  dames  in  ruffled  caps 
Read  it  to  prattlers  on  their  laps  f 
And  the  littie  folks  sedate. 
Peeped  o'er  the  pa^  to  see  the  plate  I 
The  villaffe  priest,  in  surplice  white, 
Undasped  it,  on  the  bridal  nighty 
And  r^  the  marriage  service  tiiere. 
And  wed  the  loving,  blushing  pair  I 
And  Sabbath  days,  tne  lads,  perplezt. 
Looked  over  it,  to  find  his  text ! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  fiur  and  kind 
Like  lovhig  tendrils,  intertwined. 
Sat  arm  in  arm,  ana  read  away. 
And  laid  the  volume  down  to  pray ! 
The  sidL  man  pr(^>ped  on  piUows  white, 
Pored  on  its  pages  with  ddig^t^ 
And  kissed  it  o'er  with  streaming  eyes 
And  dreamed  himsdf  to  Paradise ! 
And  when  he  died,  the  mourners  sought. 
In  hopeftil  texts,  relief  from  thought : 
And  meek  and  patient,  kissed  the  rod, 
And  gave  the  sainted-dead  to  Ood  ! 
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When  I  was  bat  a  simple  boy, 
And  lived  in  innocence  and  joy. 
I  lored  this  good  old  Bdlb  well, 
It  bound  me  with  a  holy  q>ell ; 
But  now  alas!  my  youth  is  fled, 
And  Hope  is  gone,  and  fisiith  is  dead ; 
I  hide  the  Holt  book  away. 
And  worship  idols  made  of  day ; 
But  oft  in  my  nnqniet  honrs, 
When  thmkmg  of  my  wasted  powersi 
And  livinf^  o'er  my  early  years, 
t  wet  it  with  repentant  tears  I 
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Wb  must  not  judge  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the  Fine  Arts  are 
held  by  the  ignorant  estimate  of  the  backwoodsman,  nor  by  the  assomptiona 
of'  fit^onables'  who,  for  fashion's  sake,  lounge  in  the  Art  Union,  Interna- 
tional, I^isaeldorf  GtiUery,  or  collection  of  the '  Old  Masters' in  the  city  of 
New-TorL  There  is  much  ignorance,  more  contempt  and  prejudicet 
and  not  a  little  affectation  amonff  the  <  intelliffent'  republicans  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  on  the  subject  of  Fme  Arts,  and  especially  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. But  the  expansion  of  a  juster  general  taste  is  rapid>  and  if  it 
were  not,  there  are  plenty  among  us  mio  can  rightly  value  and  enjc^  a 
Guide  Rem,  a  Carlo  Dolce,  a  Caracdy  or  a  Rembrandt,  as  well  as  ue 
most  exquisite  European  connoisseur.  But  such  was  not  the  taste  of 
theperson  making  the  offer  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

Ten  years  ago  tlus  very  autumn>  I  started  from  Whitehall,  at  the 
head  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  company  with  a  New-York  artist 
named  W— — ,  to  hunt,  fish,  and  sketcii,  on  the  shores  of  Horicon. 
Climbing  those  mountains  west  of  Whitehall,  we  descended  their  tor- 
tuous slope  to  '  South  Bay,'  across  which  we  were  canoed,  and  com- 
menced our  march  over  the  Dresden  Mountains,  from  the  barren 
scalps  a£  whidi,  Horicon  lies  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  a  mirror  in  which 
the  heavens  glass  themselves  with  a  beauty,  a  glory  and  a  mystery. 
But  I  must  describe  this  Dresden  in  brief  It  is  a  mixture  of  various 
rocks,  huge  and  unshapely,  interspersed  with  the  pine,  the  dpruce  and 
the  heml^Jc,  and  among  which  me  rushing  torrents,  especially  in  the 
snow-meltine  season,  bellow  to  the  thundermg  clouds.  It  is  a  vast  den 
of  rattle-snakes,  bears  and  mosquitoes ;  roadless,  except  as  one  greases 
his  pantaloons  and  slides  down  planes,  with  no  snubbing  posts  save  the  bot- 
tom of  a  hill,  and  no  guide  but  a  firm  trust  in  Providence.  It  is  a  town 
of  lumbermen ;  rude,  frank,  but  altogether  pagan  in  their  consideration 
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of  the  refinements  of  life.  They  have  no  churches  nor  schools  there ; 
they  attempted  a  school,  but  the  women  would  permit  no  such  nonsense 
as  '  genders,'  which  they  called  ganders,  to  be  taught  to  their  children, 
and  so  the  young  ideas  of  Dresden  were  left  to  the  guidance  of  nature. 

They  attempted  a  conference-meeting  once,  but  Deacon ,  the  only 

person  present  who  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  Bible,  was  so  drunk 
that  he  could  not  articulate,  though  he  bravely  propped  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  edifice  in  which  the  congregation  had  assembled.  The  o^ 
ficial  honors  of  the  town-executive  descended  upon  one  man ;  a  one- 
eyed,  weasel-looking  fellow,  who  was  justice  of  the  peace,  path-master, 
collector  and  town-clerk.  His  only  books  were  a  volume  of  almanacs, 
and  a  copy  of  road  acts.  Upon  diese,  he  swore  witnesses,  and  out  of 
them  drew  decisions  that  woiud  astonish  Blackstone.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  live  in  this  town  four  years,  my  father  having  a'  lumber-bush 
there,  and  when  I  emerged  fk»m  thence  into  the  world,  I  was  minus  of 
toe-nails,  these  having  been  mibbed  off  among  the  rocks.  As  I  have 
said,  rattle-snakes  abound  in  Dresden,  but  the  general  impression  touch- 
ing these  serpents  is  a  fidse  one.  They  are  a  handsome,  well-behaved 
race.  They  *  rattle'  you  a  warning  of  dieir  residence,  if  you  give  them 
the  smallest  chance,  and  never  was  a  serpent  readier  to  *  cut  stick'  when 
It  is  possible.  Though  I  have  killed  hundreds  of  them  '  fi>r  fun,'  and 
for  the  fine  penetrating  oil  they  yield,  they  never  molested  my  bare-feet, 
and  in  all  that  huge  den  of  a  town,  I  never  heard  that  man  or  beast  had 
been  bitten.  Some  of  the  out-and-out  Dresdeners  hang  them  as  pen- 
dants to  dieir  bed-posts,  having  first  extracted  their  teeSi,  while  omers 
ftsten  them  upon  their  children's  necks  in  vnnter,  as  pleasurable  boas. 
Others  still,  having  faith  in  their  medicinal  excellence,  bite  through  the 
length  of  their  backs  to  cure  the  tooth-ache,  and  swallow  their  ^ills  to 
stave-off  consumption.  The  rattle-snake  too  is  a  water-fowL  I  have 
seen  them  thridding  the  mid-waters  of  Horicon,  holding  their  heads 
*  hi^'  like  a  nooose  swimming  Lake  Umbagog. 

But  the  bears  are  thick  as  the  snakes.  I  will  tell  you  a  true  bear 
story.  My  fiither's  mill  was  close  upon  a  '  gum-woo^,'  and  one  Sun- 
day, in  lieu  of  '  bee-hunting,'  I  went  with  a  lot  of  boys  '  gumming.'  It 
Mras  the  onty  time  I  ever  went  into  Dresden  woods  without  a  gun.  We 
were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  nule  from  the  mill  and  our  log-cabin, 
when,  with  a  terrible  CNOsh !  oosh !  very  like  a  swine,  there  rose  a  huge 
bear  from  a  bed  of  high  fern.  We  all  ran  save  one,  a  fellow  of  gr^ 
spunk,  and  the  bear,  after  quizzbg  a  little,  made  snuffingly  toward  him. 
We  looked  on  from  a  safe  distance  in  terror,  but  our  comrade  was  not 
inclined  to  be  eaten.  As  the  bear  neared  him  he  commenced  climbing 
a  spruce  tree,  but  on  getting  up  about  the  bear's  length,  his  pantaloona 
caught  upon  a  knot,  past  all  chance  of  '  letting  up.'  Bruin's  eyes  twin- 
kled at  tne  predicament,  and  he  began  clawing  up  the  tree.  His  bait, 
however,  had  got  a  firm  hold  of  limbs  above  hmi,  and  hia  legs  were 
well  drawn  up,  and  the  bear  clenching  his  paws  upon  the  unfortunate 
knot,  tugged  until  knot  and  breeches  both  gave  v^y,  and  down  went 
astonished  Bruin  on  his  backsides.  Improving  his  opportunity  of  fi:'ee- 
dom  from  the  knot,  our  fViend  mounted  up  and  saw  himself  safe.  Upon 
this,  we  hurried  for  guns,  dogs,  and  tne  '  old  folks,'  but  before  we 
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got  back,  the  bear,  evideitfly  '  smelHng  a  rat,'  had  trotted  off.  This 
was  a  narrow  escape,  but  not  so  narrow  as  one  I  can  describe. 

Th^e  are  many  great '  racers'  on  record,  but  none  to  beat  this.  On 
the  high  shore  rocks  of  South-Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Pike-Brook,  stood  a 
saw-null.  It  was  water-fed  by  a  long  wooden  race-way,  connecting  the 
river  with  its  floom.  This  race-way,  from  long  use,  had  become  slip- 
pery with  moss  and  slime  on  the  inside.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  one 
day  slipped  into  die  race  while  raising  the  pond-gate,  and  the  svnft 
water  carried  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  noom,  plunged  him  down 
into  <me  c^  the  huge  buckets  of  a  water-wheel,  in  swift  motion,  and  this 
in  its  tumy  emptied  him  into  the  Bay.  He  got  out  with  little  difficulty 
unhurt  and  unterrified.  But  to  the  portrait ;  and  yet  I  must  say  a  word 
about  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Christian  burial  I  ever  witnessed  in 
Dresden.  Does  the  editor  of  the  Kniokbrbocker  regard  a  pig  1  Does 
he  sympathize  with  Lamb  (not  mutton)  in  that  description,  wherein  Hoti, 
and  his  son  Bobo,  dis-ember  the  first  porker  ever  tested  as  to  succulency, 
by  the  palate  of  a  celestial  ?  Relishing  iBolognas,'  will  he  plead  that  a 
j^Dy-eyed  roaster  is  disgusting ;  that  a  ^are-rib  firom  a  mature  sv^ne  is 
dtetasteful  t  No,  no !  Then  he  wiU  hear  and  appreciate  me  in  this  in- 
cident Beside  the  himber-bush,  my  father  cultivated  a  little  farm,  and 
I  there  learned  to  scatter  oats  (not  wild),  peas,  beans  and  barley,  and 
to  raise  *  pigs  and  chickens.'  We  had  a  spotted  pig,  black  and  white, 
of  the  masculine  gender,  which  became  a  sort  of  *  cosset'  —  a  favorite. 
Of  course  he  was  affectionately  tended,  but  I  had  heard  that  a  long  tail 
was  detrimental  to  a  pig's  growth,  and  that '  in  season'  pigs'  taite  should 
be  cut  off.  With  my  mother's  consent,  I  undertook  this  amputation, 
on  a  bitter  cold  day — not  the  right  weather — but  to  save  my  hand 
which  grasped  the  flexible  pig-pendant,  I  cut  so  close  that  there  was 
not  tail  enough  left  to  fasten  a  string  to.  He  bled  to  death,  and  died 
without  a  grunt.  I  remember  his  precise  look ;  as  he  paled  in  the  &ce 
diat  had  so  often  nosed  the  bucket,  nis  countenance  wore  a  smile  of  for- 
giveness and  resignation,  as  much  as  to  say  *  It  was  an  accident !'  Upon 
my  soul,  I  shed  tears,  for  in  such  a  pagan  land  it  was  something  to  find 
refinement  of  feeling,  delicate  appreciations  of  intent,  even  in  a  cat,  a 
dog  or  a  pig.  •  But  you  shall  have  a  monument,'  said  I.  On  the  road- 
side, sloping  down  a  hill,  we  had  a  patch  of  gravel  stones  where  beans 
would  grow,  but  nothing  else.  Yet  it  was  a  place  on  which  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  sun  shone.  It  looked  out  upon  a  river,  and  upon  mighty 
mountains,  and  aU  travellers  in  Dresden  beheld  it  At  the  top  of  this 
patch  I  scooped  a  deep  pit ;  consigned  my  pig,  done  up  in  straw,  to  its 
depths ;  placed  a  stout  memorial  at  his  head  ;  covered  him  up  and  left 
him  to  the  '  winds  and  rains  of  heaven.'  Whether  his  life  or  memory 
were  most  savory,  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that  his  tomb-stone  is  still 
standing ;  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  respectable  grave  sign  in  all  Dres- 
den ;  and  I  know  that  rank  com  is  now  grown  on  the  bean-patch  below. 
A  pig's  memory  may  be  nothing,  but  Hoti  and  Elia  thought  not  so. 

but  to  the  portrait.     W had  a  flask  of  brandy,  which  we  supped 

by  the  wayside,  somewhat  to  the  hindrance  of  our  journey.    And  here, 

let  me  say,  that  a  Whitehall  editor,  B ,  of  the  Chronicle,  was  our 

companion  to  the  fecus  of  Dresden  Mountains,  where  a  political  con- 
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vendon  waa  to  be  held,  and  he»  B ,  was  bound  to  exerciae  an  out- 
aide  influence  in  this  convention.  We  were  ready  to  serre  him,  if  we 
could,  and  on  coming  to  the  '  meeting/  by  dint  of  our  bottle  we  became 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  The  plot  was  to  send  a  whig  delegate 
to  the  county  convention  fixnn  a  town  that  had  not  five  whig  voters  in 
it ;  a  town  where  the  inspectors  of  electicm  carry  boxes  and  keys,  and 
examine  and  correct  the  vote  to  suit  themselves.  By  *  bottle-plying/ 
not  pipe-laying,  we  succeeded  in  sending  the  whig,  to  the  confusion  of 

General  B 1,  who  once  gave  to  the  New- York  democrats  the  finest 

•  hickory*  ever  raised  before  *  Old  Tammany.'    This  done,  we  bade  adieu 

to  B ,  and  upon  two  *  poked'  colts,  which  we  caueht  and  Inridled 

with  beech  withes,  descended  to  the  shore  of  the  Horicon.  It  was 
near  sunset.  Scarce  a  cloud  flecked  the  sky,  and  the  burning  eye  of 
day  wore  that  red  smile  which,  I  doubt  not,  tinctures  the  leaves  of 
autumn.  Lovingly  and  sadly  it  seemed:  it  looked  back  upon  its  eastern 
pathway,  but  the  mountains  rose  befi>re  it,  catching  its  latest  blushes, 
and  casting  them  on  the  calm  waters  beneath.  From  the  mountain 
side  we  gazed  mutely  upon  toe  glorious  scene.  Pen  nor  pencil  can 
describe  it.  It  was  a  conglomeration  of  Poussains,  Wouvermans,  Rem- 
brandtB  and  Titians ;  a  pot  of  nature's  glory-colors  spilled  over  island 
and  lake,  mountain  and  field,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  be  worship- 
ful to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  who  in  that  circle  of  seclusion  and  quiet  had 
dipped  His  fire-plumed  pencil  in  the  sky,  and  flung  down  mingled  lights 
and  shadows  to  mock  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  man ! 

But  we  are  near  the  portrait.    A  little  past  sun-down  we  alighted  at 
the  hospitable  &rm-house  of  ,  unslung  our  traps,  and  prepared 

for  supper  and  a  night's  rest    I  had  been  at  the  house  before,  and  was 

known,  but  W ,  the  man  and  his  trade,  were  incog.    We  were 

scarcely  in  doors  before  we  saw  evidence  of  a  party  to  be  held  that 
evening,  a '  paring-bee,'  and  W was  ready  fi>r  fun.  Soon  after  sup- 
per the  boys  and  girls  from  all  the  country  round  about  began  to  gather 
m.  The  editor  of  the  Knicic  knows  what  a  paring-bee  is,  but  some  of 
his  readers  may  not  It  is  a  gathering  of  jolly  boys  and'girls  at  a  hxm- 
house  to  pare,  quarter,  core  and  string  apples  fi>r  drying.  The  working 
time  is  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  then  comes  dancing,  plays,  kissing,  etc, 
the  whole  winding  up  with  a  supper.  The  girls,  you  may  be  sure,  had  on 
their  *  go-to-meeUng'  clothes,  (tney  came  out  widi  big  figures ;)  and  the 
boys,  urowing  off*  coats,  according  to  custom,  when  me  dance  com- 
menced, though  a  little  short  in  pantaloons,  and  flush  of  whip-strings  to 
tie  them  down,  displayed  their  <  bran  new  gallowses,'  alias  suspenders,  and 
their  new  silk  nose- wipers,  generally  red  or  yellow,  and  always  tucked 
in  the  breeches-pocket,  so  as  to '  hang  out'  large.  And  when  the  fiddle 
struck  up,  did  n't  they  seize  partners,  and  right  across,  and  wheel  and  reel, 
and  up  and  down  the  centre,  with  an  earnestness  that  would  surprise 
'  Seanng,'  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  which,  if  our  belles  would  follow 
the  example,  instead  of  '  lolhng'  through  quadrilles,  would  drive  the 
sallow  from  their  cheeks,  save  the  reputation  of  nature,  and  put  rouge 
at  a  discoimt !  Give  me  the  real  paring-bee  reels  and  jigs  oefore  all 
your  waltzes,  and  Spanish  dances,  and  bawdy  polkas !  I  speak  for 
mi/self  in  this  matter.  Not  inclining  to  dance,  and  always  hatmg  silly 
plays  and  kissings,  I  posted  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  while  W ,  up, 
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to  his  ears  in  die  ckyyer  of  noveltji  staid  the  party  out,  waited  on  the 
prettieet  Miss  home,  and  came  to  bunk  about  four  in  the  morning.  Yes, 
I  went  to  bed  earl^,  but  on  my  way  'up-stairs'  I  had  a  strong  presenti- 
ment, from  a  peculiar  tingling  of  my  olractories,  that  a  cupboard  of  pies 
and  other  goodies  was  somewhere.  I  very  soon  convinced  mysel!,  to 
the  mortification  of  two  pumpkin-pies  and  a  cup  of  jelly,  the  ^shes  of 
which  I  tucked  under  my  bed.  The  next  morning  I  heard  the  thd!t 
laid  to  the  *  pesky'  rats.  With  a  good  night's  rest,  I  rose  early,  long 
belbre  W  ■  was  awake.  In  the  meantime,  the  old  lady  of  the  house, 
with  that  curiosity  natural  to  women,  and  which  filled  Bhie-Beard's 
house  with  headless  wives,  had  inspected  W  ■  ''s  traps,  and  was  ur- 
gent to  know  from  me  his  occupation ;  indeed,  she  asked  me, '  What 
dux  he  dew  for  a  Hvme  V  *  O,  ne  paints  pictures,'  said  I, '  and  some- 
times fiices.'  Now  "W  ■  was  zealous  of  his  art,  and  with  a  lack  of 
pbilosoj^y  could  not  see  why  any  body  should  be  ignorant  of  its  beau- 
ties. He  was  soon  up,  and  we  took  break&st  preparatory  to  crossing 
the  lake.  When  we  came  to  '  settle  up,'  I  saw  that  somediing  weighty 
was  on  the  old  lady's  mind.  The  charge  veas  one  dollar  each,  (che^ 
enough,  considering  the  pies  and  jelly,)  which  we  *  planked  down.'  She 
took  my  money,  but  lookmg  up  to  w  ■  ,  she  said, '  I  won't  charge  you 
any  thmg,  if  you  11  only  wait  an  hour  or  two  and  paint  my  old  man  an 
the  dock-glass  /'    I  saw  a  storm  of  wrath  at  such  a  measure  for  his 

noble  art  rising  on  W 's  face,  and  turning  him  aside,  told  the  old 

lady  to  take  the  money,  and  we  would  be  back  in  a  day  or  two  and  do 
her  job.    Our  boat  was  already  engaged,  and  on  reaching  it  I  found 

W swearing  that  he  would  never  come  within  reach  of  such  a 

heathen  again.  I  have  not  seen  the  good  dame  since,  but  I  know  that 
she  could  fry  pork,  onions  and  apples '  first  rate,'  and,  I  doubt  not,  she 
thought  a  dollar  a  very  liberal  ofier  for  her  old  man's  portrait.  She 
did  not  dislike,  but  rather  liked  the  painter's  art ;  her  only  fault  was 
ignorance,  from  having  seen  no  Art-UnioDS,  Du8seldor&  nor  Louvres, 
but  only  some  pretty-faced  Washingtons  and  Napoleons  on  docks 
and  looking-gla 


fiOOXS     AND     LABOB. 


In  one's  travel  in  these  days  it  is  natural  that  one  should  read  books. 
During  my  short  ramble  I  read  my  share.  They  were  not  selected, 
neither  were  they  miscellaneous ;  they  had  come  to  hand  by  chance, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  were  all  sensible.  First,  being  somewhat  of  an  in- 
valid, I  read  a  manual  on  health,  the  concoction  of  the  wise  heads  of 
the  Grafienberg  Company,  who,  aiming  all  quacks  and  bleedings  and 
mercurializing,  vnth  a  gist  worthy  Chrono-Thermal  and  its  apostles,  lay 
down  a  theory  of  their  own ;  a  very  good  theory,  in  which  allopathy, 
without  lancet,  and  hydropathy  are  about  equally  blended.  In  our  day 
of  multitudinous  mtems  for  the  regeneration  of  the  fiesh,  it  seems 
strange  that  men  drop  off;  that  people  die  at  all.  The  world  is  be- 
come a  panacea  shop,  with  its  pots  and  jars  and  bottles  all  labelled 
'  perfect  cure.'     And  the  people  dose  and  drug  from  the  cradle  to  the 
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graye.  There  is  no  intermission  of  the  pill  or  the  phial  at  the  mouth* 
It  18  swallow  and  rub  on,  ad  mfinitunh  €m  nauteum,  until  Death,  like  a 
eunuch,  puts  his  consoling  bow-string  to  the  weasand,  and  twangs  out 
the  breath  of  life.  I  ret^  also,  for  the  first  time,  the  woiks  of  Con- 
greve ;  he  who  wore  in  the  old  age,  and  by  the  consent  of  that  great 
poet,  die  poetical  mantle  of  Dryden.  But  I  think  as  a  poet  Dr^den 
over-flatt^^  him.  Congreye  is  heavy,  and  too  often  bombastic  in 
Terse,  especially  lyrics  and  odes,  though  his  bknk-yerse  play  of  '  The 
Mourning  Brioe'  is  grand  and  masterly.  It  it  a  tragedy,  fi>r  it  ends 
with  at  least  a  dozen  deaths ;  enough  to  convulse  even  the  boys  at  the 
^  Chadiam'  with  horror.  But  Congreye's  prose  plays  are  unexcelled. 
They  are  all  comedies,  genteel  though  smutty,  as  was  every  thing  popu- 
lar on  the  stage  in  his  day.  His  'Bachelor'  and  < Double  Dealer' 
might  with  slight  expurgation  be  brought  out  successfully  on  the  Ame> 
rican  stage.  Their  biting  satire  u>plies  to  the  rakes  and  rou^s  of  to> 
day  as  well  as  they  did  to  the  fiishionable  profligacies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  that  some  manager  does  not  try 
the  speculation.  <  The  Mourning  Bride'  I  have  called  a  grand  piece 
of  blank-verse,  and  so  it  is.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hesitate  to  applaud 
it  in  parts,  and  he  was  one  of  those  hedge-hog  critics  who  are  tne  last 
to  confer  merit  on  authors.  In  '  The  Moummg  Bride'  are  many  of 
the  sayings  that  have  passed  into  common  quotation,  and  which  ninety- 
nine  in  the  hundred  who  hear  them  would  credit  to  any  one  but  the 
right  owner.    In  this  play  occurs  the 

(Music  hath  ciuuma  to  sooUio,'  etc^ 

and  the 

^UmxvMK  bit  no  rage  Hke  lore  to  hatred  tanad, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned.* 

But  with  all  the  momentary  applause  that  followed  the  Ben  Jonsons, 
the  Marlowes,  the  Malones  and  the  Congreves,  their  fhme  was  never 
world-wide,  nor  to  become  so.  They  dragged  down  their  glory  to  the 
tomb,  leaving  their  books  as  shelf-monuments,  to  be  read  in  the  stu- 
dent's closet,  but  little  to  be  known  to  Yhe  masses.  Only  Shakspeare 
of  the  play-writers  in  our  language  wrote  for  the  common  heart,  the 
common  passions,  and  for  all  time.  Death  unveiled  instead  of  obscured 
him,  and  his  fame  expands  in  proportion  as  he  is  past  its  personal  ad- 
vocacy. Such  is  the  reward  of  that  eenius  which  beholds  and  speaks 
great  truths ;  which  forgets  itself  in  its  utterance,  and,  though  uncon- 
sciously, envelops  itself  m  a  pyramid  of  light  which  pierces  upward 
forever:  . 

Most  noble  SnAKsraAna  I  who  hast  sang  and  lakl 

Such  goodly  Uilnss  as  men  can  ne^er  foigei; 
Though  dead  In  flesh,  thv  spirit  undecayed 

Dotn  walk  abroad,  ana  lives  and  oonqners  yet    / 
Thou  Kreatest  bard  I  thou  brnvcst-thou^^ted  man 

WMch  time  hath  given  to  teach  sll  other  men, 
Thy  name  and  fame  already  have  outran 

Fame^  flulhest  goal ;  and  vet,  to  those  who  ken, 
Thou  hast  but  started  on  the  immortal  coarse: 
Up !  onward  still,  wiUi  swift  undying  force, 
Thy  glory  pants :  we  wistAil  watchers  gaxe 

with  awe  and  joy  to  see  thee  mount  so  high, 

Waving  thy  pinions  in  God^s  boundless  sky, 
Leaving  okl  earth  in  qtlendor  and  amaae. 

I  read  also  *  The  Nineteenth  Century'  American  quarterly,  devoted 
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to  progresB  as  developed  in  the  radicalisms  of  our  day.  The  number 
was  embellished  with  a  p(»trait  of  the  American  De  Sta£l  who  c(Hitn- 
butes  to  its  columns.    Have  you  ever  seen  <  Cora  Montgomery/  alias 

Mrs.  S ,  alias  Madame  C ?  for  she  is  now  emerged  firom 

widowhood,  and  married  to  Greneral  C ,  whilom  high  in  Texan 

office.  You  ought  to  know  her,  if  you  do  not,  L.  G.  C,  as  the  most 
masculine-minded  woman  in  America;  a  perfect  political  Juno  in 
petticoats,  and  more  than  a  master  of  diplomacy  and  tricks  of  state 
than  any  five  statesmen  living.  She  writes  clearly,  to  the  pomt,  and 
always  with  vigor.  She  loves  to  fight  abolition  fimadcs  and  aristocracy 
in  government  She  is  democratic  to  the  core,  and  all  over  a  Sou^ 
erner  in  feeling.  She  is  <me  of  the  women  who  are  literary  without 
being  pedantic  She  never  bores  you  v^th  discourse  cm  that  point ; 
you  might  talk  with  her  as  a  stranger  for  half  a  day,  and  take  her  for 
a  niost  conversationable  nun.  I  like  such  women,  as  I  hate  the  eternal 
reciters  and  gabblers  about  '  what  they  have  written.*  Most  of  our 
literary  women  mani^  to  unsex  themselves ;  they  do  n't  positively  put 
OQ  breeches,  but  they  lose  all  modesty,  and  forget  duties  which  women 
should  most  remember.  Be  sure  that  the  children  of  *  blue  stocking' 
go  as  ragged  and  dirty  as  the  preacher's.     They  cannot  compose  stones 

and  see  tbit  the  pot  boils  and  the  babies  are  washed.    Madame  C , 

(or  De  Stael,  for  that  name  well  belongs  to  her,  without  the  personal 
ugliness  and  scandalous  foMX  pas  of  its  original  bearer,)  is  not  one  of 
these.  She  is  a  true,  modest  woman,  with  a  mascuHne-thoughted  mind; 
and  her  thoughts  will  one  day  form  a  text-book  of  political  clevernesses, 
if  not  trudis.  But  most  of  all,  and  with  gusto,  did  I  read  a  number  of 
*  Old  Knick.'  It  matters  not  what  number,  for  they  are  as  like  in 
marrow  and  fatness,  in  humor  and  wisdom,  as  a  circle  of  sausages  made 
in  the  same  stufier.  By  the  way,  *  L.  G.  C  loves  sausages ;  he  emulates 
therein  a  dignitary  of  the  capital ;  and  if  I  might  liken  a  good  intellec- 
tual thing  to  a  sausage,  I  should  call  *  Old  Knick.'  a  tremendous  string 
of  sausages !  Yes,  I  read  *  Old  Knick.  ;'  always  racy,  and  sometimes, 
in  its  jokes — vide  *  Editor's  Table' — like  '  J.  B.,' '  devilish  fiumy  and 
devilish  sly !'  Why  does  n't  the  Editor  gather  up  from  that  *  Table'  of 
his  a  volume  of  pearls  and  gems,  and  cast  them  before  us  as  sausage- 
meat  ?  Let  not  his  modesty  deter  him.  Is  he  not  past  his  minority, 
and  installed,  of  his  own  good  worth,  among  the  worthy,  to  stand  clean 
out  of  a  niche  somewhere,  at  least  in  the  Pantheon  of '  Gossip'-ers  I  For 
one,  I  call  on  him  to  rake  over  the  coals,  (they  have  been  in  ashes  long 
enough  to  test  them,)  and  give  us  the  live  ones,  in  a  string.  And  the 
reading  of  these  books  suggests  how  wonderful  is  the  revolution  cre- 
ated anidgoing  on  by  that  machinery  which  scatters  books  as  dust — the 
press.  The  press  is  the  Atlas,  the  Titan  of  our  age.  The  press  bears 
the  world  on  its  shoulders,  and  heaves  it  into  die  light  It  creates 
mind ;  it  makes  opinion,  and  guides  it.  It  is  a  heart  in  harness  of 
iron,  steam  and  lightning,  fill^  with  free  and  fiery  thought,  and  it 
throbs  against  chains  and  dungeons  and  thrones,  makmg  the  earth  freer 
with  every  revolution  of  the  sun.  Warriors  and  statesmen  hear  it  and 
foar  it,  and  priests  and  hierarchs  tremble  at  its  pulsations.  Wherever 
it  exists,  the  seed  of  light  and  freedom  is  planted,  and  can  never  be 
nx>ted  up.    Tyrants  nor  craib  can  stand  before  the  press,  for  the  press 
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is  die  ibrlom-hope  of  the  people ;  their  apostle,  their  fixrtress,  their  in- 
voliierable  rock ;  and  around  it  they  rally  in  the  strength  and  majesty 
of  millions  of  Gtin's  images.  Fif^  years  hence,  and  types  instead  m 
soldiers  will  fight  the  batUes  of  the  nations ;  types  will  supersede  bayo- 
nets and  cannon,  and  the  trade  of  the  man-biitcher  will  oe  a  hideous 
memory. 

But  during  all  this  time,  this  jaunting  through  four  chapters,  tiresome 
enough  to  me,  and  to  the  reader  too,  I  doubt  not,  I  have  finrgotten  the 
word  I  would  say  for  labor.  Among  the  beautifiil  thin^  I  saw  on 
every  road-side,  in  every  valley,  were  the  grain-fields,  which  I  call  the 
grand  simet  of  toil,  and  the  best  tide  to  aristocracy  on  this  round  earth. 
Indeed  I  care  not  in  what  honest  guise  labor  appears,  it  is  transcend- 
eotly  beautiful ;  for  it  fulfils  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, and  answers  to  the  first  necessities  of  man.  The  ploughman  or 
die  .goatherd  is  a  lord  in  his  own  right ;  a  lord  of  the  soil,  paramount 
to  ul  swindling  lords  of  parchment  and  all  robber  kings.  1  care  not 
who  disputes  his  dde  or  beats  him  back  widi  violoM^,  no  man  can  annul 
Am  patent,  or  degrade  a  nobility  gotten  by  him  direcdy  from  GrOD ! 
However  estimated  in  courts  or  camps,  he  shall  be,  as  he  has  been,  die 
basis  of  states  and  societies,  and  his  monuments  shall  be  wherever  tem* 
pies  and  palaces  and  pillars  rise ;  i/dierever  the  eardi  yields  ores  and 
gndns;  wherever  white  wings  cleave  the  seas;  wherever  art  and 
science  rear  a  trophy,  and  wherever  humanity  is  exalted,  or  Christianity 
exemplified  in  the  practice  of  its  precepts. 


THE     TfiRBB    T&kAdUBZfi. 

T  wAi  on  a  time,  and  In  76  month  of  BUy, 
A  little  merrie,  n>rUely  elfe  oneday 
Bopped  (m  ye  pUlowe  where  Fbnblla  1i^, 
Touched  her  softe  cheek,  and  saide,  *I  praye 
Awake,  lUre  maide,  and  Uite  to  what  I  laye ! 

« Inthriaed  within  my  casket  here  I  holde 
three  treasorea  riclier  than  all  earthlie  gold : 
A  BtamXJU  whidi  can  ne  be  bougliten  nor  yettoUa, 
A  Uuflhynge  Mode$tis  and  Oraee  ontolde, 
Which  onoe  a  goddets  did  tMtiaye  of  Okie. 

^  These  win  I  flive,  and  manie  more,*  quo*  he : 
*  An*  if  thoa'U  motmie  a  tonheam  now  with  me, 
And  hie  away  to  where  ye  murmurlnge  sea 
LaTea  ye  greene  bofders  of  oure  iale,  and  be 
A  n^tect  to  my  gncious  Quean.* 


Ah,  met 
linglie! 


Te  maiden*!  heaH  dkl  throb  exceedinglii 
NatbelesB  ihe  praned  ye  casket  to  her  hearte. 
As  if  fkrom  home  it  almost  tempted  her  to  parte. 

Jnste  then  a  Icnightlie  bee,  in  azure  reste, 
In  goklen  armoure,  and  with  lahoe  in  reete, 
Of  some  adventure  worth  his  Steele  in  qneste» 
To  meete  tills  enemie  himselteaddrest. 

MeanwhUe  ye  elfh,  who  hadden  little  leisore 

Tor  warlike  pastime,  nad  it  been  a  pleasure, 

Y*Soared  was  beyonde  aU  courtlie  measure  $ 

Y*Tanislied,  and  quite  forgot  his  treasure  I 

And  thus  it  haps  the  maiden  hire  and  brighte, 

Betaining  still  these  iewels  as  her  rigbte, 

b  gorgeously  arrayed  in  them  to-nignte.  P.UAmTvnALu. 
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THE      NOYBMBEE     WIND      AT      MIDNIGHT. 

TmE  dqrii  loowling  on  tlie  earth 

With  wrathful  fiKse, 
And  daridy-rdling  okmcb  temnltaou  mah 

Axiom  theheaYena 

Ab  ma  race; 
Each  Bcndding  with  a  noiaeleai  atep 
Throngfa  empty  reahna  of  space. 

Amonff  the  leafleaa  treee  the  wind 

In  ftiry  flies: 
Now  roaring  like  toe  distant  thunder-peal 

On  soltry  eve ; 

Anon  it  sifffas, 
Sad  mem'riea  waking  in  the  aool, 
And  then  in  ailenoe  dies. 

Agun  It  moans  a  plaintiye  dirge 

For  fiided  flowers, 
That  bloomed  in  wild-wood  and  in  ahady  dell, 

Or  sweeter  ftr,, 

In  iSury  bowers, 
Where  k>Te  <4  breathed  ita  holy  thoughts 
Throng^  aommer's  moonfigfat  honra. 

The  rsttUng  oaaement  sends  a  ohDl 

Through  every  rein. 
And  creaking  roicea  snmmon  flrom  their  rest 

In  numld^ring  yaalts 

A  spectral  train. 
Who,  flitting  through  dark  corridors, 
To  nothing  glide  again ! 

Among  the  mstling  learea.xt  sweepa 

In  church-yard  lone. 
Where  weeping  mourner  often  dropa  the  tear 

While  bending  lew 

O'er  sonlpturdl  stone, 
And  Fancy  might  behere  ahe  heard 
From  out  the  grave  a  groan. 

Ita  aolemn  muno  stirs  the  heart 

Where  all  is  gloom, 
And  softly  whiq>ers  of  the  bved  who  sleep 

On  dreamless  bed 

Withm  the  tomb, 
llien  wafts  us  to  celestial  ahorea 
Where  they  immortal  bloom. 

With  sweetly  melancholy  notes 

That  soothe  my  soul. 
It  angeth  of  that  reahn  of  purest  hhaa 

To  which  death  leads — 

life's  radiant  goal  \ 
Where  angry  storms  shall  rise  no  more, 
While  endless  cycles  roD. 


Jft»gs»iaj  Jf>a«  1>« 
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9Uft  BtmkttmDUU  C^nmuU: 
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THB.    OAEEIBE'S     DEBAM. 

BBIHO  AV  ArOX.OOr  VOB  AV  ABDBSM 

In  the  vast  charnel-house  ofTna  all  in  my  clreama  stood  I  \ 

The  gathered  dust  of  ages  past  I  see  around  me  lie — 

All  in  their  marUe  oere-okythea  dad,  grim  Death's  cold  panoply  1 

Futher  than  mortal  eye  may  scan,  down  the  sepulchral  hall, 
Sleep  by-gone  years  in  long  amy,  and  o'er  them,  one  and  all, 
Beffrimed  wiUi  dust  and  stained  with  rust,  hang  trophies  of  their  age ; 
Old  pennons  torn,  M  spears  war-worn,  swords  dnlied  with  battles'  rage. 
There,  too,  nnftirled,  that  o'er  a  world  had  waved  in  Tiotory, 
Many  a  hero's  banner  hung — full  low  the  owners  lie  I 

I  heard  a  toll  for  a  parting  soul,  a  wailing  shriek  swept  by : 
Old  F(^-Nine,  that  sough  was  thine !  and  straight  a  feeble  cry ; 
An  in&nt's  wail  comes  on  the  gale ;  for,  see  where  draweth  near, 
A  youthftd  hdr  to  daim  the  throne  of  the  departed  year  I 

A  long  and  sad  procession  moves  adown  the  dusky  aisle, 

The  parted  year  is  borne  alonff  to  his  funereal  pile ; 

And  all  around,  before,  behfaid,  flit  figures  of  the  past, 

Dim  shadowy  tnings  of  human  form — the  year  had  been  their  last ! 

Amid  the  hosts  of  pallid  ghosts,  by  phantoms  dire  led  on, 
CoNsuMFTioN,  with  her  heotio  cheek,  marshals  a  goodly  tiirong; 
An  AxuRB  FiBND,  all  hollow-eyed,  counts  millions  in  her  train, 
Gathered  from  city  and  from  field,  (tcm  mountain,  hill  and  plain : 
Pale  Faminb,  with  her  shrunken  form,  her  sad,  lack-lustre  eye, 
Foul  DaorsY,  with  his  Uoated  limbs,  fierce  Fstbbs  too,  pass  by. 

The  bloody  car  of  mthless  War  leads  on  its  myriads  now : 
Oh !  had  ye  but  have  seen  the  sight,  yow  cheeks  had  paled,  I  trow  I 
The  wheels  whose  creak 's  a  dying  shriek  roll  on  the  trembling  stones. 
The  ghastly  hubs  were  grinning  skulls,  the  spokes  were  dead  men's  bones. 

Here  come  the  patriots  of  Rome,  slain  by  fiilse-hearted  Cranl ; 
The  deepest,  darkest  damning  blot  on  her  escutdieon  fidl  1 
Freedom  for  her  7    No,  God  forbid ;  for  her,  the  living  he  t 
Oh  lay  on  fiance  the  stripes  and  chains,  and  pass  the  Magysr  by ! 

But  see,  from  once  proud  Hun^jary  what  thousands  sweD  the  tide ; 
Not  an  were  slain  on  battle-plam — these  on  their  hearth-stone  died, 
And  these  by  cord,  and  these,  by  scourge,  doomed  by  base  Austrian  kw. 
That  found  a  hangman  fit  in  thee,  Oh  I  world-aocursed  Hatkau  I 
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Ye  Chivtiaii  men  and  Christian  reahm,  that  stood  to  paarive  by, 
And  aaw  the  horde  of  Northern  slaves  o'ermn  doomed  Hungary, 
Baise  now  the  ydoe,  raise  now  the  arm,  lest  such  fote  be  your  own, 
And  eheck  the  foolest  mmrderers  the  world  ere  this  has  known  1 


Gauguin,  thoa  heathen  bmte !  thy  name  ahull  be  ibrgoi ! 
Thine  from  the  page  of  history  shall  Time,  OhI  Nbro,  Uoil 
While  pen  may  write,  while  tongne  may  tell,  or  ear  drink  in  a  smmd, 
Hatnau,  O  vilest  of  ttie  vile  I  wxle  riiall  be  thy  renown ! 

And  with  thee  live  thy  master's  names,  more  haled  yet  than  thine, 
Could  but  a  lower  d^th  be  found  in  catalogue  of  crime ; 
Oh !  for  a  pen  of  living  fire,  deep  dipped  in  bitter  gall  1 
To  record  all  the  curses  dire,  I  pray  npoii  ye  fidl  I 

The  world  methinks  is  growing  old ;  the  yellow  leaf  and  sere 
Is  ialling  to  the  wintry  blast — the  end  sure  draweth  near : 
How  long,  how  long  may  such  things  be,  until  a  wasting  flood 
Of  earth^evouring  flame  shall  okauBe  the  monster  stain  of  bloodt 

The  morning  sun  is  shining  now,  and  with  its  earliest  ray 
The  direful  phantoms  of  the  night  affrighted  fled  away : 
Oh !  may  this  young  time  so  dispel  these  deeds  of  blood  and  fear, 
And  usher  to  a  sorrowing  world  a  peaceful,  Happy  Tear ! 


OUH  OWN  COURSS  AND  THAT  OF  OUR  Ad- 

VBRSAET. — Let  the  adventurous  eagle,  him 
of  the  piercing  eye  and  sturdy  wing,  pur- 
soe  his  quarry  in  the  pure  expanse  of 
ether,  putting  a  final  clause  to  the  career 
of  many  a  brij^winged  and  glad-voioed 
wandem  of  upper  air,  wherewith,  to 
fin  the  wide-aoape  throats  of  the  eaglets  of 
his  eyrie ;  let  we  bcM  fish-hawk  of  the  iron 
beak  and  rdentless  purpose  dive  swift  as 
hoti  of  JovB,  deep,  deep  into  the  crystal 
boaom  of  the  lake,  bearing  away  in  triumph 
from  their  parent  waters  the  mottled  trout, 
the  brightHicaled  perch  or  silvery  juke  to 
appease  her  dam'rous  brood ;  let  the  king  of 
beasts  roam  dauntless  through  the  tanked 
maae  of  the  pathless  forest,  or  o'er  the 
sandy  sea  of  Afrie's  burning  plams,  and 
mthksB  seize  the  quivering  prey  to  fbed 
the  ravening  cubs ;  still  will  the  resurrec- 
tkmist  jackall  prowl  midst  the  cadaverous 
remams  of  decayed  mortality ;  the  disgust- 
ing bnoard  flap  her  heavy  wmg  o'er  filthy 
aarrkm,  and  the  vile  tumble-bug  gloat  o'er 
her  aocnmalation  of  ordure-ous  matter ! 

Onward  and  upward  is  our  coarse; 
now  flitting  with  lightsome  wing  through 
the  airy  regions  of  wit;  now  sticking  with 
measured  pace  mid  the  sober  halls  <?  phi- 
losophy; and  ever  dioosinff  from  the  wisest 
and  the  best  to  feed  the  thirsting  votaries 
who  look  to  the  ^CnaoincLE'  for  their 
I'sfood.    Grovelling  in  the  dirt,  prowl- 


ing midst  the  rejected  dust  and  trash  of 
agesi  disinterring  the  buried  remains  of 
p«stiterous  jests ;  dabbling  in  the  muddy 
waters  of  pseudo-philosophy ;  our  adversa- 
ry poisons  the  wretohed  few  who  patronize 
lum,  and  rankles  an  ever-festerinff  sore 
upon  the  fair  bosom  of  our  country 'slitera- 
ture ;  a  disgrace  to  humanity,  to  himself, 
and  to  his  readers  I 

Yet  what  better  can  we  expect  t — fbr 
is  it  not  written,  ^  Ex  rdhUOy  tdhil  fit  ? 
Which,  reader,  which  is  here  the  eagle 
and  which  the  buzzard  7  Dixi  :  we  have 
said. 


nowLBDaa  foe  trb  pboplb. 

inncBBm  voub. 
OASTBOKOMY. 

GASTaoNOMT,  properly  speaking,  is  the 
acience  of  the  table,  but  among  seamen  it 
is  known  as  panthology,  thdr  food  bemg 
always  served  up  in  pans. 

We  have  no  institution  in  which  this 
art  is  taught,  but  in  England  they  have  an 
Eaton  Cmlege. 

The  feeding  establishments  connected 
with  our  literary  institutions  are  termed 
^  commons,'  in  consequence  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  food  served  up. 

Starvation  or  absence  from  food  is  a  very 
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popular  mode  among  phynoians  of  ridding 
Uiemselyea  of  tronbleaome  patienta. 

Oniel  ia  a  common  expedient  in  anoh 
oaaea.  Thetermiaacorrnptionof  ^growl,' 
from  the  effect  which  it  prodaoea  upon 
both  tongae  and  atomach.  It  ia  made  by 
thickening  a  tea-apoon  fon  of  floor  or  meal 
wMi  a  gi&oD  of  water. 

A  few  yeara  ainoe  the  phyaioiana,  fear- 
ing that  the  demand  for  food  would  be 
ffreater  than  the  anpply,  invented  a  new 
oiaeaae,  called  the  ayapepeia,  which  ia  a 
patent  method  of  atarving  m^i  to  death  by 
a  alow  but  aure  proceaa.  The  dyqiepaia 
ia  firat  oouain  to  the  ^  hypo,'  and  connected 
to  the  ^  hyatericka*  by  marriage. 

Women  were  probably  intended  to  do  all 
the  carvinff,  ainoe  we  are  informed  that 
ISiTE  waa  given  to  Adam  for  a  help-meat. 

With  regard  to  the  uaancea  of  the  table, 
we  would  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  it  ia  conaidered  to  be  a 
breach  of  etiquette  to  uae  the  napkin  (a 
table-dodi)  in  lieu  of  a  handkerchief,  ea- 
pecnaOy  if  one  baa  a  cold  in  the  head ;  that 
tooth-picka  ahould  not  be  applied  to  the 
ear  ahould  the  fingera  be  washed  in  the 
wine-glaaa ;  and  tfiit  ailver  forka  are  not 
intended  to  eat  aonp  with. 

Qaatronomy  and  aatronomy  are  different, 
idihongh  both  are  illustrated  by  a  seriee  of 
plates;  yet  persona  who  have  been  in- 
dulging in  the  pleaaurea  of  the  table  are 
very  apt  to  see  stara,  and  examine  intently 
revolutions  both  of  oeleelial  and  terrene 
bodiea. 


MZ80BLLAVT. 
BLBOANT     KXTRACTa. 

Aa  free  and  enlightened  citiaena  of  the 
'  Great  model  Republic.'  we  have  a  thon- 
aand  canaea  for  aelf-gratulati<m ;  but 
among  the  manifold  bleaaings  showered 
upon  our  heada  by  a  bene&ent  Pmovi- 
DKNCB,  we  know  of  ncme  for  which  we 
ahould  be  more  truly  thankfrl  than  the 
high  moral  tone,  irreproachable  bearing, 
ana  brilliant  writings  which  distinguiw 
our  daOy  preas.  We  have  often  fondly 
imagined  niat  a  collection  of  those  gems, 
ao  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  columns 
of  our  city  papera,  would  make  a  pleaaing 
and  readable  tome.  In  illustration  of  this, 
we  present  our  readera  with  two  or  three 
acintillationa : 

Since  the  celebrated  eulogy  upon  the 
Florida  legiriator  'Mr.  Hioams,  who 
*  died  of  the  brown-createra,'  waa  an  in- 
geniooa  peraon,  and  in  hia  younger  dqra 


had  a  &ther  and  mother,'  we  have  not 
met  with  any  thing  approadiing  in  beauty 
the  following  paragraph,  extriMted  from 
an  *  editorial'  in  the  *  Tribane ;'  the  sub- 
ject being  the  late  President's  career  ? 

(Jajibs  K.  Is  the  cOdesi  of  ton  GbUdrm;  so- 
quired  the  mdlmeolB  of  an  Bngliflb  and  claalral 
education  near  his  boms,  and  after  yeara  of  Bolkr- 
ing  ttom  a  veiy  palnAd  complaliit,  waa  relierad 
by  a  surgical  operation.' 

We  learn  from  the  following,  that  al- 
though the  cutting  a  man'a  head  off  with 
a  oarving-knife  b  not  a '  tragical  affiiir,'  it 
becomes  one  when  performed  by  a  ^  chop- 
per.'   We  quote  from  the  ^Herald  :' 


*  Hs  confeMed  to  captain  Lbohakd  that  be  had 
intended  to  stab  them.  There  waa  another  aharper 
carviiig4mifiB  lying  beside  it  on  tlie  same  table, 
and  had  he  taken  that  he  would  have  cut  off  the 
head  of  Curiomobam,  or  had  he  taken  a  chopper 
that  was  there,  the  conaequenoee  wouki  have  beeo 
tragicaL* 

The  tulip-mania  and  the  menus  muhi- 
caulus  fever  are  the  only  vegetable  excite- 
ments ever  heard  of  by  ua  until  the  follow- 
ing startling  announcement  *  met  our  eye.' 
As  ^  vegetwle  excitements'  muat  be  grow- 
ing evils,  they  are  much  to  be  deplored. 
The  intelligen 


ence  oomea  by  tdegraph  from 


Syracuse: 

'Thbrb  is  a  great  vegetable  and  cattle  exdto- 
menthece.' 

Several  very  startling  diaeoveriea  have 
been  lately  made.  Some  tune  since  the 
^JouTTuU  of  Commaree^  found  an  ^  epAa- 
meral*  artery  in  a  man'a  leg;  whicn  ia 
perhapa  the  firat  instance  tlut  one  of  a 
transitory  and  evanescent  nature  haa  been 
met  with. 

Uere  b  another  modem  mirade,  tha 
dead  restored  to  life : 

'Tns  four  penons  attacked  (Jkttidet  those  te 
whom  it  proved  fatal)  are  reooveriiuf,  and  pn^Mf 
precaution  iiae  been  taken  to  pniiiy  t* 
There  have  been  no  oaaea  reaembling  c* 
where  elae.' 


PROVX&BIAL    PEXL080PET. 

Man  PEoroaiB  and  Gooi^iaroaBa. — A 
maiden  lady  of  our  aoquaintanoe  objeota 
very  strenuously  to  the  first  part  of  thia 
proverb :  for  ahe  aaya  t]#meii  do  n't  pro- 
poaeatall. 

Avoid  lowCompant. — Good  advice. 
Never  be  seen  in  company  with  a  man 
who  Uvea  in  a  cellar;  neither  with  a  wefl- 
digger  or  a  grave-digger. 

Bacchus  has  dkownxd  mokk  team 
Nxrrtms.  — Do  nt  know  about  this.  Hia 
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■ob-nianiie  Kj^eM  has  caught  many  a 
ohap  *  half-seas  oyer.' 

Casmr  lost  is  liu  a  smoKKf  look- 
,  Dfo-oLABs.      Exactly.    Bather   hard   to 
•have  with  any  longer. 

Fathxe  and  Sons.  —  Unoommonly 
smart  firthers  are  very  apt  to  have  uncom- 
monly stupid  sons.  And  we  fear  for  onr 
offipring,  when  we  think  npom.  Olivbr 
CaoMWELL  and  Master  Dick,  Dahisl 
O'CoNNKLL  and  his  boy  Johnnt.  Dick 
was  too  small  potatoes  to  be  made  a  Dick- 
TATBK  of;  and  his  fiither's  mantle  fits 
liaster  Jack,  as  a  parser's  shirt  does  a 
bean-pde.  The  great  Richard  of  Bng- 
iand,  (not  Dick  Ckomwell)  was  known 
as  'Cixua  db  Lion,'  Master  John  will 
probably  figure  as  <  THe  de  VAne,^  The 
former  raised  men  for  a  Saracen  cmsade, 
the  latter  demands  the  Repeal  crews-aid 
in  the  finrm  of  mopnases.  &s  &ther  re- 
oeired  more  pmves  than  his  share,  bat  we 
fear  the  son's  *•  rent'  win,  like  that  of  a 
oertam  Secretary  of  War,  be  in  arrears. 
John  is  oonsidered  by  all  to  be  a  broth  of 
a  boy,  which  aocomitB  for  his  being  so 
mnch  of  a  soap. 


OOBBBSPOITDSVOB,  BTO. 

'  A  Friend'  sends  ns  the  following  dis- 
quisition upon  the  Unes : 

(  Oh,  life  ii  a  riTer.  and  man  is  a  boat, 
Tbat  orer  its  aor^boe  is  destined  to  float' 

Most  trae,  oh !  kfaig,  and  aooonntB  for 
many  thinga,  particolarly  and  especially 
the  propensity  some  men  have  for  getting 
*ha£^seas  over.'  Some  are  Tery  6st; 
real  dippers ;  while  others  are  decidedly 
dow-safling  craft.  Some  are  laggera  cf 
wood  and  oarriera  of  water,  while  odiera 
wHh  their  fiuioiftil  atreamera  flying,  yacht 
H  np  and  down  the  world,  having  a  per- 
petaal  holiday.  There  be  crafta  of  plea- 
sore,  and  there  be  crafta  d  boameaa; 
there  be  crafta  that  cannot  move  a  peg, 
nnkaa  woan^p  to  a  proper  pitch  wiSi 
ateam,  and  a  nSSay,  qoarrelsome,  tarbalent, 
troobleaome  aet  they  are ;  alwaya  coming  in 
collision  with  wMpeUung  or  somebody,  until 
a  coQapsed  flue^  burnt-out  boiler,  a  stove- 
in  bow,  broken  paddles,  or  a  run  down  at 
lugfat,  put  a  stop  to  thetr  career.  In  fine, 
all  men  are  crahy. 

^  Salt  water'  am  we  are  not  r%ht  in 
supposing  that  pitching  and  tossing  and 
larning  up  coppers,  are  the  onty  Twes  that 


ships  are  guflty  of;  for,  he  adds,  they  lie 
to. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  letter 
to  a  friends  The  writer  is  evidently  down 
in  the  Musquito  country :  *  This  ]^aoe  is 
sum,  speriiially  in  summer.  Tour  nose 
Ime  taohed  to  the  shang  daflfers  in  the  dig- 
gin  line.  Oh  Bill  I  ef  ye  oonld  ond^ 
dap  ise  on  the  perduckshuns  of  thia  aide^ 
ynde  be  aUentenuf  about  yureftrm.  All 
the  treae  here  bares  pdl-parota  and  monkeae 
and  coona  and  go-away-newa  and  poesums 
and  kokemuts,  and  awl  on  'em  a  huigin'  by 
thare  tales.  Them  kokernnts  is  full  ov 
milk,  and  the  peple  gits  awl  thare  batter 
and  cheaae  that  way.  When  thay  want  to 
lie  in  thare  winter  aupty,  ihey  git  tugeder 
a  hull  pasad  on  'em,  and  makee  a  long  rope 
out  of  monkeae  talea,  and  foatena  one  eend 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  pulla  backward 
and  for'ard  till  the  miuc  ia  awl  churned. 

^  When  the  thunder  and  litenin'  begins, 
thare  awl  aa  busy  aa  beese.  The  thunder 
hurdles  the  milk,  and  they  do  n't  use  run- 
nit,  but  jest  set  to  and  brake  up  the  nuta, 
and  put  the  contenta  in  a  bag,  and  ride 
horaebaok  on  it  till  ita  hard  enun,  I  tell  ye.' 

Deae  RsADBRa,  one  and  all,  a  H^py 
New-Year  I 


AV8WBB8   TO  OORRBSPONDBHT8. 

*  Ah  Anxious  Fatabr'  write*  thus :  ^¥Fkat  ^m 
J U  da  wkk  mif  i09 1    Mtif  ontof  tiUd^P* 

tm Mftimtl tMHff        SttMlt    his   MOtMtl^M    ttMCt' 

meats ;  worries  eatSy  dsgs  and  girls  ;  JIghts 
all  the  swutl  hofs  ;  fU^s  truamtfamrdofs  ant 
afjive;  aMdtkrsatenstasetthekaussonJlrSjif 
I  da  not  quit  tkrashing  him.*  Mj/  vary  deer 
OMd  afiided  Sir^  the  anlf  remedy  that  we  wot 
afy  in  emeh  a  distressing  casty  to  have  him  nm 
aver  bji  an  oatnihuy  or  Mown  up  with  gumpow- 
der,  HewUl immediately heeama aJtHe^ifUeUi- 
gent,  iMtereeting, and  amiaUe  bay ;  andehould 
he  not  survive  the  operationy  you  will  heme  tha 
aatiefaetion  of  learning  from  all  the  fofora 
Iket  condole  with  yot^  that  hie  laee  wae  deeply 
lamentedhu  a  large  evrcle  of  loving  amdmemrw 
ing  frienie  and  acquaiti  fence i 

Btrbbt  Iripbctor'  inquiree  if  Canal-street  he 
not  one  of  the  ealdeet  and  moot  dieagreaaUe 
etreeU  in  the  city,  during  winter.  We  think 
not :  there  ia  a  Bieeeher-atreet  just  heyond 
Houeton, 

^Ordbrlt'  asks  why  perturbed  spirits  are  like 
raw  recruits.  Ire  take  itto  boy  becauee  thay 
Toqunre  exorcieing* 


AimqvART'  wiehes  U  knew  if  amu  at 
epirit  watched  over  the  eafety  of  jfdah  andhia 
family  when  upon  the  vast  flood;  and  if  m* 
whaleme,  CanH anewer preeieely ;  butifsueh 
was  the  eaaejsuppaee  it  muet  have  bean  am  arch- 
angel. 

^Otixvnma*  desiree  to  know  what  tribe  tflndiaus 
deeerves  tobed-^d.  Upon  the  beet  ii^erwui- 
tion  which  we  have  been  able  to  •H«j%  we 
shauU  rather  aUnkUwMit  be  the  Creeks, 
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goodappetiU.    BeeMU9  it  maku  ont 


speck. 

^Amm  EuxjL*  wisluf  ntr  atbriee  aimU  geittg  to 
Oaliftmia.  Go  bp  mU  means,  fouwladM. 
JtndUxere  mn  very  ^mek  needed  there, 

•£iTEA  >Bkald.'  —  We  eammei  tell  yra,  mw  Ud, 
whoioaetkeJLretneme^.  Itienotfetde- 
dded  tohetker  the  honor  belonge  to  (haid  or 
Hfmen,  We  ineline  to  the  formor,  who  cor- 
tmnly  kremghthvme  into  pUnf  mmong  the  fur 
sex» 

«Oui  Bum**  neho  what  Dmmd  eedd  to  the  votn- 

ifiorione  hotte  of  hie  gigantic  adnerearvj 

JMposUive:  CMiaryperkape, 
(PlLflAKUCK*  hae  jnet  dieeowred  why  the  hoop- 

ingKoagh  ie  eo  named,  keeamoe  U  goes  koukd 

the  family, 

*V«RT  eusnciova.*— John  Bkown  and  Bill 
Surra  went  to  Boston  tho  other  nighL  Bill 
sneered  dreadfmUy  from  sea  sickness,  and  bo- 
aougktioKK,  who  was  standing  by  him,  to  seek 
ont  thestoward  omd  obtain  some  brandwand- 


JoHM  however  refused  to  maoe  until 
HK  did,  for  fear  he  might  be  arrested  for  pass- 
wg  a  spurious  Bill, 


▲DVERTISBMBlfTa. 

BlXrar-Eira    GREAT    AMERICAX  HUM- 
^BUG^Wrecirlie  opportte  ttie  BankamTUle 

SUPERHUMAN  ATTRACnONS. 

JpK  raoelTed  a  Db«kbb  or  LoxatrcDB  tekea 
inthoYenractor 

CR08SIN6  THE  LINE. 

And  pnrchutd  at  an  enonnous  ejcpeoM. 

Also,  ttie  identical  BooTf  in  whidi Taitniin 
tookhis  ^ 

RAVIflHlNG  STRIDES! 

A  branch  of  Birnam  Wood,  cot  Just  befora 

LEAVING  FOR  DUNSINANEI 
TJjo  woolt  una  of  Sir  John  BUciiDBYnxB'a 


(A 


A  wax-flgnre  of  a  Stsbit  iNtrBCTOK. 
purely  ImagiiiaaTo  woric) 

A  REAL  ALUGATOR, 
tbat  in  Endeavoring  to  twallow  a  yomv  neoro. 
^^jP^  Bttflbcated  by  the  heeb  iSErngTSBe 
p^indngraiid  in  this  condition  wwTS^iS^ 

iSSS:  r^HL^y^^^?  ***  consequence  of  hb 
ftl^t.  ia  traneformed  into  a  vfalte  man,  it  ex- 
ported  in  a  few  days.  Leet  a  too  incredoloiM 
pnbUc  Bhoold  doubt  thla  ilmple  itatament,  i£elr 


attention  is  iwpectloOy  ■oUdted  to  the  lbllovij« 
extrMtftomPLunr: 

<  Quando  Croeodilum  desiratmm  est  eatehere,  et 
nonocowtatAue eetin  ewampo,Jumenilsm  nigerum 
take  about  et  ^Tinet.  Opii^  out  *>  AcH  morphti,^aut 
^longo  sormoni,*put  him  to  sle^um  keels  foremesL. 
Inde  hegibua  mode  gruntatum  est,  Buat  Om»- 
dilus,  ntger  swallow  at  us^  ad  midoleum  et  m- 
stantor  sickus  bargami  CriiffeevuU  hectare.  Sod 
cannot  come  it  hode  faneihus  haesit  impoeeibitie 
eotsauaUore,et  fr^ktewt^o-deathibus  novo  Jixo, 

Hie  proprietor  would  embrace  thia  opportunity 
of  informioff  the  publie  that  the  /tarn  law  doea  not 
apply  to  any  fla  children,  women,  or  HighlaMi 
boys  raised  in  Brooklyn, in  hia  poeeearion;  and 
all  peraona  building  suits  (br  them  will  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  PETER  BUBN-BIL 


FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  REWARD 
will  be  paid  for  a  liye  Btreei-InqMctor,  and 
FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  additioniJif  eatis- 
fbctory  evidenoe  is  prodoeed  of  his  being  taken 
Inthestreels.    Apply  to 

BURN-EU. 


rr^O  THE  GREAT  UNHUBfBUGGED  AMEBI- 
X  CAN  PUBUC— GOBBLE,  VIPER  k.  CXX* 
have  the  hmor  to  announce,  that  they  now  oflNr 
an  opportunity  to  Americans  to  patranixe  thedie- 
tinguished  artists  of  Europe. 

Tbe  adTantages  of  the  plan  are  obvious  and 
manifest.  A  helping  hand  will  be  lent  to  the  de- 
caying mnius  of  Europe.  A  round  sum  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  subscribers,  and  naave  hum- 
bug will  be  prevented  fh>m  foisting  their  tradi 
upon  an  ignorant  community. 

N.B.  lUcfa  and  racy  Ftenchprinta  and  pictures, 
which  the  ridiculous  and  moddlesomo  laws  of 
this  country  prevent  us  ih>m  coEhibitiiic  can  be 
obtained  bv  private  appUcation.  All  conmmni- 
cations  wiU  be  coiwideted  m  strictly  oanfldeotial. 
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6TAKNA8:    TO    LUCY. 


•OwtT  tbe  action*  of  tho  Just, 
SmoU  swoot  Bad  blossom  in  tho  durt.'  —  8«u.aT. 


ATlBeantyfodes;  but  Love  and  Ihith 
OsnneTerdie.    Immortal  Youth 
QiQwns  each  with  Lifb,  and  both  dian  stow 
In  the  bright  bliss  whidi  angeb  know  I 
LuoT !  on  yon  Ufo's  eariiest  spring 
bscattering  flowers  with  lavfth  wing; 

The  Chrlitian's  growth  to  God  and  HcBfen. 


Sra. 
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THE       FIEST       PLAKE8, 


ST   OBABZJM    R.    aX.AMMM. 


Tk  tarry  lonff,  pele  wixardB !  but  at  last, 
In  the  still  huah  of  evening  thin  and  dreary, 
Mantling  <mr  fields  and  forests,  aatumn-weary, 

T¥ith  pallia  whiteness  have  ye  shivOTed  past 

And  stQl  ye  flicker  through  the  biting  air : 
While  the  bright  moon,  in  mockery  of  yonr  sailing, 
Sheddeth  her  ardent  beams,  but  unavaOmg, 

Thickly  where  ding  your  hoar-fhist  jewels  rare. 

Te  ttre  right  welcome  I  by  the  ancient  board, 
While  sparkles  comfort  from  the  generous  ember, 
T  is  jo^  to  quaff  again,  with  old  Decbmbek, 

The  fbll  hilarious  cup,  by  Memory  stored. 

^  is  joy  to  hear  the  glad^  fiuniliar  sound 
Of  merry  sleigh-bells,  m  their  busy  tinkling. 
And  o'er  the  carpet  d  your  grateful  sprinkling, 

See  the  gay  whirl  of  Pleasure's  morris-round. 

T  is  joy  to  follow  o'er  the  slippery  waste, 
Anon,  the  skater  in  his  graceful  swinging ; 
Mark  the  bold  curre,  then  list  the  iron  rinjnng, 

And  fed  ibe  dying  hours  grow  feathery-ftocSL 

Ay.  these  are  joys :  but  mingling  in  their  chime. 
Are  strains  whose  echoes  tell  no  tale  at  pleasure  \ 
That  creep  betimes  aaross  the  happy  measure, 

like  the  kme  plainta  that  blend  the  wild-bird's  mime. 

Th^  whisper  that  the  fierce  north-coming  chill. 
That  only  wreathes  our  ruddy  fireside  brighter, 
That  only  bids  our  home-cheered  heart  beat  lighter, 

Speeds  arrowed  Death  o'er  Want's  wngnardfd  sill : 

Bears  on  its  flroaen  wings  a  weight  of  wo 
For  him,  the  toiler,  whom  Disease  unnnerveth, 
For  her !  whom  Hope  a  bitter  morsel  senreth, 

For  them,  the  thousands  whom  we  cannotknow. 

Then  let  our  radiant  charity  be  flung 

Out  on  the  air  thus  weighed  with  blue-lipped  sorrow, 
Tin  the  fierce  chOlness  of  the  hour  shall  borrow 

New  cheer  for  us,  and  joy  where  misery  sprung. 
JUdUsUTy  iJf.  r,)  Jfrntmbm-y  1840. 
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MEMORIES       OF       SUMMER. 


BT  A  OOmraBTXAV. 


They  're  gone,  all  gone !  those  joyous  days, 
When  balmy  Summer  ahed  her  rays 
From  ever  blue  and  lan^^iing  akiesy 
And  made  the  earth  a  para&e. 
In  green  and  gold  the  fields  were  dreswd, 
The  foot  the  flowery  carpet  l>reased, 
And  through  the  grass,  with  ardent  looks, 
The  noon-beams  chased  the  ybgin  brooks ; 
Which  erer,  as  they  coyly  run, 
Throw  tinkling  kughter  at  the  sun ; 
While  fragrance  himg  upon  the  air, 
And  birds  careered  and  carolled  there, 
And  insects  swarmed  in  tirdess  play, 
Dancing  their  giddy  life  away 
In  bacchanalian  merriment. 
As  fiercely  gay,  as  swifUy  ^nt. 

They  're  gone,  all  gone !  the  gentle  flowers. 
Whose  life 's  the  poetry  of  ours  ; 
Speaking  beyond  the  power  of  art 
In  silent  numbers  to  the  heart, 
And  waking  in  the  enraptured  breast 
Feelings  that  may  not  be  expressed. 
All,  all,  alas !  have  passed  away. 
And  stole  its  lustre  from  the  day ; 
The  modest  beauties  and  the  proud, 
The  solitary  and  the  crowd  *, 
Briffht-eyed  ones  laughing  o'er  the  meads, 
And  mourners  with  meir  drooping  heads ; 
And  worshippers  with  tearftil  eye 
Ail-meekly  Itfted  to  the  sky ; 
Hie  violet  that  mused  akme, 
like  hermit,  'neath  a  mossy  stone : 
The  meek-eyed  daisy,  primrose  pale, 
Hie  queenly  lily  of  Uie  vale ; 
From  field  and  hill  they  all  have  passed, 
And  left  this  dead  prosaic  waste. 

They  're  gone,  all  gone !  each  happy  bird, 
Wlioeo  song  the  waking  morning  heard : 
The  road-side  sparrow  chirps  no  more, 
Nor  swallow  skims  the  meadow  o'er ; 
Nor  from  the  river's  reedy  brink 
Cards  the  tuneful  bobolink ; 
Not  linnet,  hid  among  the  leaves, 
His  curious  note  unwearied  weaves. 
No  parent-robins  gather  food 
To  still  their  open-throated  brood  ; 
There,  where  the  cunning  nest  was  seen 
Snu^built  behind  the  foliage-screen 
Of  vmes,  that  o'er  tho  portal  crept, 
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And  where  unscared  the  birdlings  dept, 

Though  nndemeath  friends  wmy  lat, 

And  whiled  the  lime  in  lively  <mat, 

Or  *  sweetly  sympathetic'  wept, 

Whfle  plaintive  xught-winds  round  them  crept. 

And  they  are  gone,  the  friends  so  loved. 
With  whom  we  sat,  with  whom  we  roved ; 
*  Sometimes  discoursed  in  serious  mood 

8iioh  wise  as  sober  people  should: 
And  sometimes  (Uush  we  to  oonuMt) 
Spent  time  in  wiser  idl^Mss ; 
Set  the  unruly  member  free, 
And  bade  it  wag  in  lawless  glee, 
And  lungs  to  crow  like  chantideer, 
TOl  echo  answered  fiur  and  near. 
We  kicked  the  footbaD-iest  about 
Tm  we  had  £urly  kicked  it  out ; 
Loud  laughing  when  the  mark  we  hit. 
And  Vmdet  when  we  mijned  of  it 
Or  to<^  Dam  65sthb'b  *•  Faubtus'  down, 
With  grammar  eke  and  lexicon, 
To  find  the  meaning  of  our  lesson, 
And  where  we  couki  not  find  one,  guoM  one : 
Or,  foOed  at  last,  would  smile  to  see 
'  Der  Meitter^  solve  the  mystery. 
And  now  and  then  a  peep  we  took 
.   At  ^  Dr.  Sam.'  in  Bozzy's  book ; 
Enchanted  with  the  grand  old  our, 
Sage,  critic,  lexicographer. 
Poet  and  wit,  as  rolling  there, 
He  bolts  Sir  Joshua's  generous  &re, 
And  belches  forth  such  sparkling  gc^ 
As  pale  the  sheen  of  diadems  *, 
And  all  the  ffoodly  group  the  whfle 
Their  thoughtful  admiration  smfle. 
OiBBON,  and  *  Lankxy,'  and  Bbauclbrk, 
Garrick,  and  *  Goldt,'  Th&ale  and  Burkk, 
And  (instar  omnium  !)  mighty  Boz, 
More  thaq  the  Great  Sublime  he  draws. 

Sometimes  we  turned  our  Shakspiaksb  o'er, 

And  ran^  the  realms  of  fimoy-lore, 

In  wildenng  moonlit  mazes  lost 

With  Hamubt  and  his  fiither's  ghost : 

Or,  chuckling,  watched  the  garden  trick 

On  Bbatucb  and  BsNEnioK ; 

Dropped  tears  o'er  Dbsdbmona's  fiite, 

And  gave  Pbteuchio  joy  of  Rats  ; 

With  many  an  observation  sage 

Shed  light  upon  the  doubtful  page ; 

Untied  aU  knots,  and  brought  to  view  ^ 

More  beauties  than  the  author  knew. 

Or  tiirowing  books  and  business  by, 

Forth  salliM  to  the  open  sky. 

And  roamed,  a  roystering  company, 

Exultant,  noisy,  far  and  free ; 

Climbed  to  the  hill-top's  breaUiless  height, 

Thenoe  turned  to  gaze  (O  goodly  sight !) 
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Wliere  green  Chenango's  glory  lay 

Beneath  the  enamoured  eye  of  day, 

At  sofUy  dnmberoafl  ease  reclined, 

Her  green  robes  waving  in  the  wind. 

With  liquid-silver  ribands*  wound, 

And  lee^r  garlands  wreathed  around. 

And  yoD  fiv-gieaming  lakeiet  set, 

likejewd  in  her  coronet 

The  n«7-god  arrests  his  car,  * 

And  bends  to  breathe  his  passion  there ; 

WhOe  the  ftill  choms  of  ^e  groves 

With  nuptial  songs  salute  their  loves, 

Sounds  c^  Ae  diflSuit  waterfall 

Kmhaasing  the  sweet  madrigaL 

Then  plunging  into  forest  shades, 
We  sought  the  cool  sequestered  glades. 
Where  holy  Nature  dwelt  a)one. 
From  sight  and  sound  of  men  withdrawn, 
And,  myriad-voiced,  her  Makkk  praised, 
In  temples  His  own  hand  hath  raised. 
But  all-unworshipful  were  we. 
Shouting  aloud  our  graceless  glee ; 
Lauflfhing  in  consecrated  bowers, 
And  plucking  all  the  holy  flowers ; 
Or  huddled  in  some  leafy  nook, 
Along  the  margin  of  the  brook, 
With  songs  and  oaohinnations  there. 
Startled  to  life  the  sleepy  air ; 
Then  spread  our  feasts  to  gods  unknown, 
And,  sated,  left  the  ground  bestrown 
With  cake  profime  and  chicken-bone. 

Ah  I  happy  days  were  those,  I  ween  I 
Those  days  of  gladness  and  of  green. 
But  now,  alas !  in  vain  we  rove 
The  fedeid  field,  the  fiiding  grove, 
And  search  each  memory-bunted  spot 
For  those  we  love — we  find  them  not  I 
The  season  has  begun  in  town, 
And  every  Gk»thamite  is  flown : 
Where  late  we  saw  their  soul-fiiD  fiKses 
We  gaze  into  oold,  empty  places. 
And  freeang  silence  smites  tiie  ear, 
Bent  their  teiiliar  tones  to  hear. 
They  're  gone,  all  gone  I  the  summer  hours, 
The  friends  we  love,  the  birds  and  flowers ; 
And  these  entrancing  memories  seem 
The  fragments  of  some  fiiding  dream. 

But  whfle  we  mourn,  of  these  bereft. 
Thank  Heaven,  our  happy  home  is  left ! 
And  other  friends,  a  cherished  few. 
And  cheerftil  work  enough  to  do. 

*  OxB  of  tbe  prettiest  featares  of  onr  landscape  ia  ftmiiabed  bj  tbe  windloffi  tbroogli  it  of  the 
beautiful  Chenango  and  the  canaL  The  river,  here  Joat  swelling  beyond  the  dlmeoalona  of  a  Bill- 
stream,  wandenaoroaa  the  plain  and  into  the  broad  mouth  of  the  valley,  *  at  ita  own  BweetwilL*  And 
the  bold,  graoeAil  eonrea  of  the  canal  riide  into  the  tinea  of  nature  with  an  eaae  and  a  dedeion  which 
speak  weU  fbr  the  taste  of  the  engineer  (I  had  ahnoet  BSld  of  the  artist)  who  traced  them. 
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The  wood-pile  knghs  beneath  the  ihed, 

The  store  asks  only  to  be  fed ; 

The  oellar  bulges  with  die  hoard 

Of  good  things  in  its  beOy  stored ; 

Our  books  stand  waiting  on  the  snelyes, 

And,  bless  the  stars !  ^re  are  ourseWes : 

With  aids  like  these  methinks  we  '11  do— 

At  least  we  'H  try  to  rough  it  through ; 

Rejoicing  ave  to  think  how  soon 

The  days  of  absence  will  be  done, 

Stem  WiNTsn  and  his  icy  reign. 

And  an  we  love  oome  back  again !  j.  h.  r. 


WALDEMAR: 
A    TALB    OF    THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGN    OF    1805. 


VtLOU    TBX  OKKMAir,    BT    '  BBLTA.' 


WALDSICAB     TO     HX8     7BIEND     OnSTAVUS. 

M. ..a,  July  ntky  1805. 

Hebe  we  are  yet,  dear  Gustavus,  lying  quietly  in  ft-ont  of  the  enemy. 
I  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  this  eternal  delay ;  the  whole  army 
IB  fuixious  for  the  battle,  and  all,  with  me,  curse  this  tiresome  inactivity 
which  so  wears  out  our  spirits.  According  to  all  appearances,  we  shall 
rem{un  here  for  some  time  yet,  and  our  hopes  of  an  engagement  with 
die  French  seem  likely  long  to  remain  unfulfilled.  To-morrow  I  am  to 
advance  with  my  guards  some  fifteen  mil^s  to  Villarosa.  My  comrades 
eavj  me  even  this  change,  for  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  pleasant  spot  It  be- 
longs to  Count  P ,  who  has  also  considerable  possessions  in  the 

Tyrol,  where  you  certainly  have  heard  of  him.  He  is  living  here  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  are  praised  by  every 
body,  enjoying  the  delightful  rural  scenery.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
one  learns  here,  in  the  rough  companionship  of  war,  how  to  value  the 
privilege  of  living  in  the  society  of  refined  and  intelligent  persons.  But 
such  r^ections  are  only  transient  I  would  we  might  go  into  battle 
to-morrow,  rather  than  live  in  this  intolerable  idleness. 

That  I  should  thus  visit  this  land,  this  Italy,  the  subject  of  my  fondest 
dreams ;  that  I  with  rough  and  bloody  hand  should  help  to  drive  sweet 
Peace  from  its  hallowed  vales,  pains  me  deeply.  I  had  hoped  to  cross 
ifiB  borders  under  other  circumstances.  I  am  a  soldier ;  a  soldier  from 
choice,  from  pure  love  and  thirst  of  battle ;  but  such  wild  passions  suit 
not  this  sky,  this  scenery,  where  every  thing,  in  spite  of  these  troub- 
lous times,  flourishes  in  such  luxuriance  and  beauty.  Oh,  you  should 
see,  my  dear  Welland,  its  richness,  its  splendor  and  bloom !  Who 
could  bear  to  enter  here  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  1 
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I  WRITE  to  you  fix)m  ViUarosa,  this  Paradise  of  nature.  Friend, 
envy  me ;  envy  me  each  bour  I  am  permitted  to  live  here.  What  a 
circle  of  noble  persons  I  You  should  see  Magdalene  ;  her  tall,  noble 
figure,  her  fiiU  dark  eye,  her  rich  flowing  tresses.  You  should  hear 
the  music  of  her  voice,  sweet  as  the  note  of  a  seraph,  and  you  would 
forget,  as  I  do,  war  and  its  tumults.  The  quiet  samiess — gentle  trace 
of  some  deep  sorrow — giving  a  softening  richness  to  her  exquisitely 
beautiful  features,  and  the  expression  of  tondest  love  that  beams  for& 
from  her  ^eyes,  make  her  appear  most  unspeakably  ravishing.  But  I 
cannot  describe  her  to  you  ;  I  cannot  teU  you  all  the  wild  sensations 
that  with  sweet  intoxication  fill  my  soul ! 

But  I  just  perceive  that  I  have  written  nothing  as  I  should  have 

done.    Know  then  that  Magdalene  is  the  daughter  of  Count  P , 

to  whom  Villarosa  belongs.  An  old  friend  could  not  have  hoped  to 
have  been  better  received  than  I  have  been ;  such  warm-hearted  kind- 
ness has  been  shown  me,  that  I  cannot  understand  my  own  good  for- 
tune. Brother,  now  I  hve  xmder  the  same  roof  vrith  her ;  am  almost 
always  near  her.  I  accompany  her  on  the  guitar  when  she  sings  her 
native  airs ;  those  sweet  songs  of  love  and  sadness.  She  leads  me 
through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  villa,  and  enters  vrith  such  delight 
into  my  astonishment  at  this  Garden  of  Eden.  Ah !  she  is  an  angel ; 
a  creature  of  perfect  sweetness  and  gentleness !  How  I  feel  all  the 
inclinations  of  my  spirit  changed !  I  feel  that  I  am  become  better ; 
that  her  presence  elevates  me.  I  am  happy,  for  I  may  see  her.  In- 
deed, I  am  blessed !  

Filiarota^  Julf  93. 

Thank  God,  as  yet  we  hear  nothing  of  any  change  in  our  auarters  ! 
Probably  the  armies  vriU  remain  thus  opposite  each  other  lor  some 
weeks  yet,  and  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  leave  my  paradise.  I  never 
thought  that  love  could  so  have  cnanged  me.  Formerly,  a  continual, 
bummg  uneasiness  drove  me  out  into  the  mists  of  the  distant ;  all  my 
wishes  lay  in  the  future,  and  life  with  mournful  tones  passed  shapeless 
before  me.  But  now ! — all  my  longing  has  ceased,  and  in  her  hallowed 
presence  the  vrild  storm  of  the  soul  is  hushed  in  sweetest  contentment 
The  present  filb  me  with  inexpressible  bliss ;  and,  moved  by  the  breath 
of  love,  there  is  vibrating  deep  within  me  the  chords  of  a  higher  and 
holiei:  Hfe. 

With  how  much  kindness  they  treat  me  !  They  do  not  let  me  feel 
for  an  instant  how  burdensome  I  necessarily  must  be  to  them.  What 
noble  persons  they  are !  The  father,  with  his  eye  fixed  so  calmly  on 
these  stormy  times,  his  tall,  manly,  respect-commanding  figure ;  and 
the  mother,  who  exists  only  in  the  circle  of  her  dear  ones,  embracing 
all  things  in  her  deep  and  holy  love;  and  Magdalene  —  Magdalene  1 
He  has  never  known  what  is  holy  and  rapturous  in  life  who  has  not 
seen  in  her  angel-eye  the  dawn  of  a  higher  existence ;  who  has  not 
before  this  pure  shrine  bowed  his  knee  in  sincerest  devotion. 

She  has  a  brother  whom  she  most  fondly  loves.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  absent  himself  on  account  of  a  duel,  and  they  hardly  know 
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where  be  has  gone.  This  is  the  cause  of  her  sadness ;  for  she  chngs 
to  this  brother  with  a  love  and  tenderness  that  only  her  own  heart  can 
know.  How  she  told  me  it  all,  with  such  an  expression  of  anguish  I 
How  the  tears  filled  her  eyes !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  her 
story  affected  me.  There  are  no  circumstances  in  human  life  under 
which  the  tenderness  and  nobleness  of  the  soul  are  more  fully  displayed 
than  in  sorrow ;  and  it  is  not  possible  that  there  can  be  any  thing  more  . 
a£fectingly  touching  than  the  tear-drops  sparkling  in  the  lorely  eyes  of 
one  so  beautiful.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  felt  it  was  not  a  mere  compli- 
ment. Grently  withdrawing  the  hand  I  had  seized  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  she  rose  quickly,  and  whispered  as  she  left  me :  '  I  be- 
lieve you  have  a  kind  heart,  Waldemar !'  Oh,  you  can  fwm  no  idea 
of  the  heavenly  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  those  few  words !  For  some 
time  I  stood  and  eazed  at  her  receding  form,  then  threw  myself  on 
the  ground  and  kissed  the  grass  she  had  gently  swayed  as  she  passed. 
Do  you  caH  me  a  child,  Giustavus }  Well,  yes,  I  am ;  but  I  am  a 
happy  one! 

At  evening  I  stand  by  my  window  as  loi^  as  I  can  see  a  light  in  her 
room ;  for  as  hers  is  in  the  left  and  mine  in  the  right  wing  of  the  villa, 
I  can  look  directly  upon  her  apartments*  Often  do  I  stand  thus  for 
hours  and  vratch  the  nickering  of  her  light  until  it  expires,  then  seize 
my  guitar  and  pour  out  its  passionate  tones  on  the  dear  moonlight, 
which  here  unoer  the  Italian  sky  lies  like  the  spirit  of  the  Eternal 
One  holy  and  quietly  upon  the  earth.  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  the 
bhss  that  then  surrounds  me  with  heavenly  harmony  %  Have  you  the 
least  ccMiception in  your  bosom  of  these  raptures}  No,  Gtistavus ;  we 
never  dreamed  of  such ! 

Oh,  that  I  could  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  that  on  your  brotheriy 
heart  I  could  shed  tears  of  deep,  unfathomable  delight  1  That  I  must 
endure  alone  this  overflowing  of  endless  joy !  My  poor  heart  cannot 
bear  the  throbbing  of  th6se  emotions ;  it  must  bresJc  I 

Gustavus,  she  is  mine  !  From  her  quivering  lips  trembled  the  con- 
fession of  her  love  ;  she  lay  upon  my  breast,  and  idared  to  press  bum- 
^g>  glowing  kisses  on  those  lips.  We  were  sitting  together  in  silence 
upon  the  balcony,  lost  in  sweet  dreams,  the  sun  just  setting  behind  the 
mountains,  when  a  squadron  of  our  troops  emerged  into  view,  the  arms 
of  the  riders  flashing  in  the  setting  sun  beht  At  that  instant  it  seemed 
as  though  the  voice  of  a  spirit  whispered  in  my  ears :  *  Thou  must  de- 
part 1'  Magdalene  perceived  my  emotion,  and  sympathizingly  asked 
me  the  cause.  I  told  her  my  fears,  and  added,  as  I  seized  her  hand : 
'  And  win  you  shed  a  tear  for  me  V  She  trembled  vrith  emotion,  and 
gazed  tenderly  into  my  face,  while  the  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes.  I 
could  restrain  myself  no  longer,  but  throwing  myself  at  her  feet,  ex- 
claimed :  '  Magdalene,  I  will  not  disguise  it :  I  love  you  I'  She  sank, 
overcome  by  her  feelings,  into  my  arms,  and  our  lips  sealed  the  holy 
confession. 

When  at  length  I  roused  from  the  sweet  delirium,  what  think  you 
were  my  feelings  \    The  evening  shadows  indeed  lay  upon  the  earth. 
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■  ■  ■  I 

cradling  the  world  to  a  gentle  slumber ;  but  there  shone  in  my  breast 
the  light  of  an  endless  day ;  the  morning  of  my  happiness  had  dawned. 
And  how  changed  was  my  Magdalene !  She  stood  as  it  were  trans- 
figured before  me ;  the  spirit  of  a  higher  existence  was  shed  around 
her,  and  the  expression  of  happy  love  shone  in  her  features  like  the 
bright  halo  which  encircles  the  miimortal.  Before,  she  was  the  perfect 
woman  ;  now  she  stood  before  me  a  seraph  from  a  better  world. 

I  have  not  spoken  with  her  parents  yet,  but  I  hope  they  will  not 
blight  our  happiness.  They  love  Magdalene  with  such  tenderness, 
that  I  foel  sure  they  could  not  throw  a  doud  over  her  sky.  Gustavus, 
if  you  hare  never  yet  experienced  the  rapturous  moment  when  love 
wraps  two  hearts  in  sweet  conflision  and  fills  them  with  highest  earthly 
bliss,  if  you  have  never  heard  the  heavenly  words  *  I  love  mee  T  falling 
fixim  lips  you  love,  then  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  fothomless  joy, 
the  som-thriUing  joy,  of  requited  a£^tion ! 

Share  my  happiness,  dear  Ghistavus ;  she  is  mine !  -*-  mine  by  the 
choice  of  her  own  heart,  and  mine  by  the  cojiB6nt  of  her  parents ! 
They  make  no  objection  to  me ;  they  receive  me,  stranger  as  I  am, 
into  the  beautiful  circle  of  their  love.  Does  not  every  thine  conspire 
to  gratify  my  fondest  vdshes,  sooner  than  even  I  had  dared  to  hope  % 
Does  not  every  thine  lovingly  unite,  even  in  these  stormy  times,  to  es- 
tablish sweet  peace  forever  in  my  breast  ? 

I  have  told  them  all  my  plans ;  how  that  from  love  of  arms  I  had 
joined  this  campaign ;  how  I  intended,  when  it  was  over,  to  obtain  my 
dischargre,  seU  my  property  in  Bohemia,  and  return  to  my  happy  Italy, 
there  to  live  for  Magdalene  and  the  pleasant  duties  of  our  youthfril 
loves.  I  told  them  all,  and  believe  they  felt  that  at  least  I  would  not 
make  her  unhappy.  I  pressed  them  to  make  a  speedy  decision,  for  I 
exj^ected  every  moment  orders  to  march ;  and  they  at  length  gave  us 
their  blessing.  Grustavus,  when  the  father  led  her  to  me  and  said : 
*  Take  her — she  is  the  joy  of  my  life — and  make  her  happy !'  when 
she  sank  into  my  arms  and  the  kiss  of  ratification  burnea  on  our  lips 
in  the  holy  presence  of  her  parents,  I  was  lost  in  bliss ;  all  the  angels 
of  heaven  descended  into  my  soul,  and  bore  down  to  me  a  most  be- 
witching Eden.  I  revelled  in  the  fulfilment  of  dreams  that  now,  in 
beaudfid  reality,  were  blooming  on  the  path  of  my  life.  Surely,  Gus- 
tavus,  such  happiness  was  never  intendecl  for  me  I 

Dear  Friend  :  What  days  of  Eden  I  am  now  enjoying  in  the  circle 
of  those  I  love.  The  &ther  and  mother  strive  in  every  manner  to  show 
their  regard  for  their  new  son,  and  Magdalene  lives  only  for  me.  We 
are  together  the  live-long  day,  and  she  seems  to  grow  more  noble,  more 
lovely,  more  holy  every  hour.  I  have  told  you  of  her  taste  for  music : 
she  is  anticipadng  great  pleasure  when  BroUier  CamiUo  returns.  Ca- 
miHo,  she  says,  sings  a  clear  and  beautiful  tenor,  and  then  we  shall  have 
many  a  pretty  trio  together.    I  am  quite  anxious  to  see  my  new  brother. 
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They  cHng  to  him  with  such  fondness  that  they  are  moyed  ahnoet  to 
tears  whenever  they  are  reminded  of  his  ahsence,  and  that  is  hardly 
&r  a  moment  to  be  avoided,  for  there  is  everywhere  some  memento  of 
him.  They  love  dearly  to  talk  of  CamiUo.  He  must  be  a  noble  fel- 
low. I  think  of  him  always  as  a  tall  young  man,  full  of  spirit,  decision 
and  energy ;  strong  in  body  and  in  soul ;  a  youthftil,  proud  athlete. 

Besides  her  singm^  and  playing,  she  sketches  also  beautifully.  She 
loves  most  to  draw  historic  scenes,  and  in  the  execution  has  attained 
an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection.  She  has  just  finished  one  repre- 
senting Horatia  at  the  moment  when  she  discovers  in  her  brother  the 
conqueror  and  dayer  of  her  lover.  The  expression  of  the  maiden's 
&ce,  in  which  one  can  read  the  strong  struggle  of  conflicting  emotions 
within,  is  most  happy.  To  me  the  drawing  was  touching.  The  sim- 
ple forms  have  maae  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  Y  ou  ou^t  to 
bear  her  talk  about  it,  to  see  how  feelingly  she  enters  into  the  painfiil- 
ness  of  Horada's  po^on.  She  ddes  not  blame  the  slayer  of  the  lover, 
she  blames  the  iron  destiny ;  for  the  brother  as  Roman  must  conquer ; 
and  not  Horatius  but  Rome  thrust  the  sword  into  that  loved  bosom. 

Magdalene  is  now  drawing  from  memory  a  likeness  of  her  brother 
for  me.  Her  parents  say  it  is  exceDent,  so  life-like  does  her  memory 
can  up  his  image ;  but  I  am  not  to  see  it  until  it  is  finished.  Gustavus, 
what  an  endless  chain  of  heaven-like  joys  and  feasts  of  love  shall  my 
fiitore  be !  How  my  o^entle  M.  will  adorn  our  beautiful  circle !  I 
shall  live  days  I  would  not  five  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
Those  are  iiuleed  happy  feehngs  we  experience  when,  safe  from  the 
stOTms  of  the  sea,  our  ship  in  mil  sail  enters  the  harbor ;  but  it  is  with 
anticipations  of  hishest  earthly  delight  that  we  look  out  upon  the  rosy 
mommg  streaks  of  love.    Gustavus,  my  day  has  dawned. 

FtOarMO,  Aug,  4C&. 

What  I  have  lon^  feared  has  happened.  I  must  part  with  her ;  I 
must  leave  my  beautiftil  Magdalene.  This  morning  I  received  orders 
to  retire  fifteen  miles  fixnn  Villarosa  by  day-break  to-morrow.  The 
enemy  is  probably  advancing,  and  our  genmd  desires  to  receive  him 

<m  the  advantageous  heiehts  of  C .    Alas !  war,  on  which  I  once 

dwelt  with  suoi  enthusiasm,  has  become  wholly  insupportable.  The 
diought  that  I  might  lose  Mi^;dalene  feirly  makes  my  soul  shudder,  and 
dark  forebodings  haunt  my  cu*eams.  If  it  were  only  to  advance ;  but 
to  retreat,  to  leave  VSlarosa  and  all  that  is  dearest  on  earth  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  it  almost  makes  me  mad !  I  am  not  one  of  those 
nx>n  spirits  that  can  hear  everything ;  dare  everything  I  can  indeed ; 
but  to  attain  my  point  through  patient  endurance,  there  I  lack  the 
power.  How  hated  is  every  moment  in  which  I  cannot  see  Magdalene ; 
m  which  I  cannot  press  her  to  this  throbbing  heart!  Ah!  I  am 
Waldemarno  more!  I  cannot  summon  resolution  for  the  parting; 
the  proud  consciousness  of  manly  power  bows  before  this  agony  of 
feeling. 

Gustavus,  let  me  pass  in  silence  the  scene  of  our  parting,  Magda- 
lene's tears,  my  anguish  and  her  last  kisses.    I  obeyeamy  orders,  and 
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have  now  been  three  days  in  Riccardino.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me 
that  from  one  window  of  my  new  quarters  I  can  see  Villarosa,  where 
my  loved  ones  are.  I  am  continually  at  tliat  window  looking  out  to- 
ward it,  and  the  intense  longing  of  my  spirit  seems  as  though  it  would 
burst  this  bosom!  Eveirubing  around  me  is  so  tiresome  and  dull; 
even  the  tumults  of  war,  tor  there  is  considerable  confusion  from  the 
number  of  regiments  stationed  here,  has  no  interest  for  .me.  I  have 
now  but  one  feeling;  a  burning,  maddening  longing,  which  almost 
rends  this  fraO  body !  Magdalene !  Magdalene  I  how  unchanging  is 
my  love  I    I  cannot  live  thus  separate  from  thee ! 

~^  T\o§k§uraUtUr. 

GusTAVus,  I  am  in  a  phrenzy  of  excitement !  My  dark  forebodings 
axe  (mproaching  their  fulfilment  The  general  has  ordered  us  out,  snd 
beat  for  volunteers  to  storm  ViUarosa.  The  enemy  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  seem  determined  to  intrench  themselves  on  the  heights. 
That  I  should  be  the  first  to  volunteer  you  can  well  understand.  I  shall 
rescue  Magdalene  fix)m  the  enemy ;  what  a  heavenly  thought !  But 
tbat  I  shaU  cause  death  vnthin  those  peaceful  halls,  shdl  help  to  disturb 
that  beautifiil  home,  to  which  she  clinffs  with  such  inmost  love,  can  I  do 
that!  dare  I  do  it!  Oh!  conflict  of  duties!  But  I  must  take  the 
chances.  The  struggle  will  be  sharp.  The  enemy  cannot  be  exceed- 
ingly strong,  yet  my  band  is  small  But  there  is  need  of  alertness  on 
every  hand,  for  the  enemy  expect  hourly  large  reinforcements.  Shield 
me,  GrOD !  Duty  and  loye  call  me !  With  blood  must  I  achieve  my 
destiny! 

Thus  far  run  "Waldemar's  letters.  A  few  moments  after  he  ad- 
vanced vnth  his  brave  guards  on  ViUarosa.  Already  they  neared  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy. 

Waldemar  had  hoped  to  approach  unnoticed  by  a  path  leading 
tlirough  the  cypress-grove,  the  path  he  had  so  ofien  threaded  in  hap- 
pier hours,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  Castle,  but  the  enemy,  to  whom 
nis  attack  had  probably  been  betrayed,  feD  unnexpectedly  upon  him. 
The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  soon  they  were  engaged  hand  to  hand. 
Waldemar*s  guards,  seeming  to  know  they  were  contending  for  their 
leader's  bride,  pressed  fearmlly  up  against  the  foe.  Maddest  of  all 
fought  the  French  officer,  a  young  man  of  noble  figure  and  dauntless 
bravery.  Waldemar  met  him  several  times  in  the  fight,  but  they  were 
as  often  separate  by  the  chan^g  tide  of  the  battle.  At  length  the 
French,  unable  to  bear  up  agamst  the  furious  charge  of  the  Guards, 
threw  themselves  into  the  Castle.  The  young  officer  defended  tbe 
entrance  with  the  energy  of  despair.  Waldemar  threw  himself  upon 
him  with  all  his  force.  He  vielded,  and  the  Guards  potired  after  their 
victorious  leader  into  the  Villa.  Waldemar  followed  his  obstinate  op- 
ponent fix)m  room  to  room,  in  each  of  which  the  contest  yrsa  renewed, 
calling  on  him  to  surrender,  but  in  vain;  instead  of  answering,  he  only 
fought  the  madder.  Both  were  already  bleeding  from  many  wounds, 
wb^  suddenly  it  seemed  to  Waldemar  as  though  he  heard  the  sound 
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of  Magdalene's  voice.  The  tihou^t  nerved  him  with  new  energy, 
and  he  sunnnoned  all  his  remaihmg  strength.  His  antacfonist  sank, 
pierced  through  the  heart  At  this  moment  Magdalene  and  her  father 
burst  into  the  room.  '  Brother^  unhappy  brother !'  broke  from  her  lips, 
and  she  felFlifeless  upon  his  body.  De^axr  fell  upon  Waldemar.  He 
stood  thunder-struck,  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  a  brother's  mur- 
der. At  length  Magdalene  revived.  Her  first  glance  fell  on  Walde- 
mar, then  on  his  bloody  sword.  She  swooned  again,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  bleeding  body  of  her  brother.  They  bore  her  away,  and  her  aged 
fiidier,  ^o  had  stood  with  his  eye  fixed  in  death-like  eaze  upon  his 
son,  fellowed  in  silence.  Waldemar  remained  alone,  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  destroyed  the  happiness  of  those  he  held  most  dear. 
Soon  the  Count  returned.  He  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  the  murderer  of  his  son.  Waldemar  was  over- 
come ;  he  sank  at  his  feet,  and  moistened  his  hand  with  his  tears ;  but 
the  old  man  drew,  him  to  his  heart,  and  both  wept  aloud  in  each  others 
embrace.  When  the  Count  had  sufficiently  recovered  himself  he  nar- 
rated to  Waldemar  how  his  son  CamiUo,  alter  he  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  on  account  of  the  duel,  had  taken  service  in  the  French  army, 
and  a  few  days  befere  had  agreeably  surprised  them ;  how  Magdalene 
had  told  her  brother  of  her  Waldemar,  and  how  he  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  knowing  and  loving  the  friend  of  his  sister.  Waldemar's  frame 
shook  with  anguish  at  me  recital  He  raved  as  one  mad,  and  the  Count 
snatched  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  to  prevent  him  from  talqng  his  own 
life. 

But  now  the  anxiety  depicted  in  every  movement  arrests  their  atten- 
tion. Alas  !  Magdalene,  whose  tender  frame  could  ill  endure  such  a 
shock,  was  dying ! 

Waldemar  became  frantic  with  despair ;  he  prayed  the  count  to  let 
him  see  Magdalene  once  more,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Trem- 
bling with  emotion,  the  stricken  father  turned  away  that  he  might  not 
refiise  the  unfortunate  man  this  last  request.  Magdalene,  whose  heart 
struggled  painfully  between  aflfection  and  horror,  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  see  again  the  slayer  of  her  brother ;  but  her  lovely  spirit,  so 
near  its  departure,  overcame  the  reluctance,  and  und^g  love  con- 
quered.   But  here  is  a  fragment  of  another  letter  frt>m  Waldemar : 

*  GusTAvufl,  I  am  ruined !  I  have  murdered  the  peace  of  three 
angels !  The  stain  of  blood  is  on  me,  and  despair  throro  in  my  veins ! 
Gustavus,  curse  me !  Fearfully  do  visions  of  the  past  haunt  me ; 
they  will  drive  me  mad.    I  am  crazy  now ! 

*  Once  more  have  I  seen  her  whose  heaven  of  joy  I  have  destroyed ; 
once  more  she  looked  on  me  with  all  the  tender  expression  of  former 
love,  and  faintly  whispered:  'Waldemar,  I  fergive  you!'  These 
words  went  like  a  dagger  to  my  soul,  and  I  sank  down  at  her  feet 
With  her  last  efibrt  she  tried  to  raise  me — to  draw  me  to  her  bosom ; 
but  her  strength  feiled,  and  she  sank  dead  into  my  arms  ! 

'  Gustavus,  Gustavus,  despair  is  hurrying  me  to  her  again ;  yes,  I  am 
hastening  after  her.  She  has  foraiven  me,  the  lovely,  the  sainted  one, 
but  I — -I  cannot'  forgive  myself!  I  must  offer  up  myself;  only  by 
blood — by  my  blood^can  1  wash  the  stain  from  my  soul ! 
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•  FareweD !  I  dare  not  contend  with- my  destiny,  I  have  murdered 
my  own  peace.  Farewell^  thou  true  brotherly  spuit !  —  God  in  mercy 
will  let  me  die !' 

His  last  wish  was  granted  him.  That  litde  skirmisli  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  decisive  battle,  and  the  following  day  saw  the  two  armies  join 
in  fearfiil  conflict  Waldemar  fi>ufl;ht  with  desperation,  rushed  mto 
the  heart  €i  the  hostile  army,  and  found  what  he  sought — death ! 
Pierced  through  with  countless  bayonets,  he  sank  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  and  the  last  word  that  breathed  forth  firom  his  dying  lips  was 
*  Magdalene  I'  His  companions  in  arms,  who  loved  him  with  generous 
enthusiasm,  sought  him  out  after  the  battle,  and  with  tears  of  manly 
sorrow  laid  him  in  the  &mily  vault  at  Villarosa,  by  the  side  of  his 
much-loved  Magdalene. 


THB       CREMATION. 


»r  wxzxtAM  Mntmaa,  •x^sxam. 


To-R lOBT  my  ejrei,  tear-ladaL  have  wandered  mSty  o'er 
The  lines  that  tdd  a  panion,  ueeping  now  to  wake  no  more. 

From  each  mute  and  voioeleM  lyUable  are  dreary  memories  bom, 
That  with  fingers  dim  and  spectral  point  to  days  forever  gone. 

'  Forever,' oh  1  *  Forever !'  H  was  the  word  yon  breathed  to  me 
When  your  girlish  fiuth  you  plighted,  with  the  stars  alone  to  see. 

Fdse  sordl  and  ftber  passion !  how  it  haonts  me  lyfaig  there, 
Bead  into  my  deepest  memory,  treasared  np  to  mock  despab. 

Tears  of  joy  have  ftUen  on  it,  and  again  and  yet  again 

Have  my  lips  sought  ont  the  plaoes  where  your  fingers  might  have  li 

Foolish  tears,  ye  were  but  sqnandered  I  idle  wm  the  clinging  kiss ! 
Of  the  kyre  tlut  Uaied  so  brightly  there  is  nothing  left  bat  Sik. 

Ere  this  too  be  odd  in  ashes,  let  the  voices  of  the  port 

Speak  once  more  onto  thy  s|Mrit,  speek  for  this  time  and  thelart. 

We  were  yonng  in  Hfe ;  no  shadows  feD  npon  onr  %htsome  way ; 
There  was  then  no  night  of  sorrow  that  would  never  break  to  day : 

No  passion  heart  hiwoven ,  no  memory  so  deep 
That  the  wave  of  Lethe  only  conld  hill  it  into  sleep. 

Then  I  lingered  in  the  sonligfat  of  thy  deep  and  pleadmg  eyes, 
Then  I  feh  from  out  the  fovntains  of  my  heart  a  knre  arae. 
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Not  unkmiig  was  thy  aooent)  not  of  anger  was  thy  Uiuh, 

When  the  words '  I  love  yon  I'  came  to  toeak  the  twilight's  holy  hndL 

But  the  lip  on  mine  that  quivered,  and  the  orimson  on  thy  brow, 
Seemed  to  say  with  chiding  fondness :  ^Oanst  thou  doubt  I  love  thee  now?' 

Bonbt  thee  L— if  from  ont  the  silence  of  the  sky  a  voice  had  rang, 
Saying  *  Doobt  her  V  all  the  closer  to  thy  heart  I  would  have  dmig. 

Then  the  distant  gleaming  gknry  of  the  stars  appeared  to  lie 
Reflected  in  the  hwtre  of  thy  timid  upturned  eye. 

Then  I  seemed  to  hear  Hfe's  volmne  dosed  with  soft  and  muffled  sonnd, 
And  a  whisper,  saying,  *  Read  no  more ;  thpu  hast  the  secret  fonnd  V 

But  to-nifl^t  the  stars  have  Hflhted  their  monrnfal  fires  again. 
And  to-night  my  heart  is  saymg, '  Did  she  love  thee  even  then  T 

'  Didst  thou  think,  in  that  sweet  moment  when  her  kisses  lightly  fdl. 
That  to-night  the  only  accent  on  thy  lips  would  be  '  Farewdl  V  ' 

Yet  it  must  be ;  through  the  midnight  with  a  dreary,  hopeless  tone, 
The  wind  the  word  repeateth,  and  repeateth  that  akoie. 

I  must  sift  thee  from  my  spirit ;  I  must  sever  thee  from  thou^t ; 
In  the  net  of  my  rememtomce  must  thy  image  ne'er  be  caught.     ^ 

There  wwe  hopes  my  heart  had  guarded ;  let  them  perish  in  their  prime ; 
Let  no  answer  to  their  longing  come  firom  out  the  future  time. 

There  were  springs  that  bleosed  life's  jonmeir;  let  me  never  of  them  taste : 
There  were  green  spots  where  we  rested ;  let  them  be  a  barren  waste. 

It  was  sunmier  when  I  met  thee,  and  with  hues  as  bright  and  gay 
As  the  summer's  wooing  blossoms,  dawned  love's  twiOght  into  day. 

It  was  autumn  when  we  parted,  when  the  flowers  no  more  were  fiur. 
When  the  maple  tossed  his  bloody  arms  upon  the  frosty  air. 

So  the  autumn  of  the  spbrit  came  with  sudden  step  on  me, 

And,  with  hues  at  death  the  br^test,  fell  the  leaves  frtmi  passion's  tree. 

Wherefore  do  I  speek  of  passion  f  here  are  words  that  seem  to  rise 
f^om  its  hotliest  blazing  aJtar,  from  its  purest  saerifioe. 

I^  they  minff  firom  yoQiiff  Afkc&oa  f  did  they  Truth's  impression  wear? 
No !  the  Falsehood  kokea  from  out  them  with  a  leaden,  mocking  sttte  I 

Bri^ter  blaze,  ye  flames  that  flicks,  fiercer  yet,  ye  embers,  glow, 
Wmle  amid  your  red  embraces  this  nithless  scroll  I  throw ! 

AH  is  dark :  amid  the  forest  of  the  pines  with  sullen  roar 
The  midnigm  wind  is  saying,  *  No  more,  oh  1  never  morel' 
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SPROUTS. 

Who  ever  lieard  the  like  of  it  T 

It  really  is  terrific ! 
I  do  nH  beliere  Time  erer  brovgkt 

A  Beaaon  ao  protifio : 
An  odd  myaterioua  influence  aeema 

Pervading  all  the  air. 
For  aoaroe  a  honae  in  all  the  town 

Btttlo!  a  baby  there. 

Our  i^eaaant  neighbor,  fifra.  Bodgi, 

Now  quite  a  filled  matron, 
Preaented,  only  yeaterdi^r, 

Her  hnaband  with  a  fat  one : 
Indeed,  ^  doctor'a  wife  herself 

Ib  by  the  timee  infected, 
And  hope's  fruition  swells  her  breast 

With  gladness  unexpected. 

Now  nurses  hare  become  so  aoaroe 

That  fathers  go  distracted. 
While  robust  doctors  droop  oeneath 

The  labors  thus  eiacted. 
Hie  oan^e-onp  upon  the  hearth 

Becomes  a  sort  of  fixture, 
And  dmgffiats'  clerks  are  oyerwhelmed 

With  ^Ua  Hdt  aoda-mixtnre. 

Trom  myriad  little  bo^  and  ffiria, 

On  l^*s  broad  prairie  lan&ig, 
I  hear  <me  uniyernil  wail 

Their  little  lungs  expanding ; 
I  hear  admiring  maidfiis  cry^ 

^  How  very  hke  ita  mother !' 
Though  not  a  sin^e  one  can  I 

Dirtinguish  from  another. 

y eprinters,  set  your  types  at  work ; 

Here  is  a  premonitionj 
That  freeh  recruits  for  'Mother  Goois' 

Demand  a  new  edition : 
And  thou,  O  miracle  of  mind ! 

Whom  parents  toast  in  bumpers, 
Creative  genius  I  latest^  best, 

Bring  on  your  baby-jumperaJ 

The  tad  that  <  native'  rule  will  last 

Is  now  developed  clearly ; 
80  turn  fresh  frmrows  to  ue  sun, 

And  fell  great  forests  yearly ; 
Let  hrmen  still  expand  their  fields, 

And  ampler  caDs  will  meet  'etn; 
Potatoes  always  pay  to  raise 

When  thtfe  are  montha  to  eat  *em« 
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Then  dig  away,  ye  sons  of  toil ! 

Root  out  the  last  year's  stubble ; 
Plant,  sow  and  reap,  until  the  soil 

Its  greatest  yield  shall  doable ; 
Here  is  a  hungry  army  eome 

Tour  hoarded  heaps  to  find, 
And  it  win  sweep  them  all,  nor  leave 

A  gleaner's  share  behind.  j  m 


A     REVELATION. 

*Hi.LL00,  my  Fancie!  whitber  woold^st  tbou  gor 

It  was  my  fiyrtune,  daring  the  period  of  early  manhood,  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  lady  of  delightful  conversational  power,  much  en- 
ergy and  vivacity  of  mmd,  and  great  goodness  of  disposition :  my  senior 
by  many  years ;  and  who,  with  the  tact  that  properly  belongs  to  her 
bright  sex,  found  diversion,  and  perhaps  interest,  m  examining  the  im- 
pulses of  a  young  unpractised  existence  of  the  other  sex,  where  the 
heart  stiU  '  promised,  what  the  fancy  drew.' 

Perhap  it  may  have  been  in  reward  of  the  docility  and  frankness 
widi  which  I  submitted  to  the  analysis,  and  exposed  unreservedly  my 
hopes  and  fears  of  after-life  to  her  judgment ;  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  impulsively  and  without  premeditation,  that  she  raised  die  veil 
from  off  a  picture  of  domestic  life,  (of  which  we  had  been  conversing,) 
and  gave  me  a  lesson  that  I  have  never  since  iorgat. 

Young,  ardent  minds  of  either  sex  look  £)rward  in  this  country  to 
that '  state  of  imtried  being,'  called  Marriage,  almost  with  the  dreamy 
imaginings  of  fear,  and  hope  with  which  they  regard  an  interchange  of 
worlds.  '  Love,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  which  is  a  mere  episode  in  the 
life  of  man,  forms  the  life  of  woman.'  ,  But  this  observation,  applicable 
and  just  to  our  sex  in  Europe,  is  far  less  exact  in  America,  where  those 
of  our  youth,  who  deserve  the  name  of  American  Youth,  labour  on 
from  day  to  day,  in  hope,  in  ipdustry,  in  ceaseless  toil,  in  seli-denial ; 
picturing  to  themselves,  as  the  precious  reward  of  a  long  course  of 
purity  and  exertion,  the  perspective  joy  of  sharing  the  fruits  of  this  life 
of  untiring  labour  with  the  one  Being  to  whom  they  can  ever  say,  *  In- 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  thee ;  for  whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  then  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  ;  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  :  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die, 
and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
audit  but  Death  part  thee  and  me.' 

This  is  Love.  This  is  Marriage.  Thi/s  is  Love  and  Marriage  in 
America.  This  is  that  state  of  unity  of  which  the  Almighty  hath  said, 
*  And  they  twain  shall  be  one.'  That  spiritual  union,  of  which  the  com- 
nnmity  is  perfect ;  in  which  thoug^hts  that  spring  up,  and  have  their 
root  in  the  one  soul,  grow,  and  bourgeon,  and  effloresce,  throughout  the 
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whole  being  of  the  other.  Flowers  of  the  one  mutual  existence ;  aspira- 
tions  of  the  one  perfect  heart  Perfect,  because  of  it's  beine  *  one 
made  of  twain.'  Like  the  binary  Stars  of  upper  Heaven.  Like  the 
indissoluble  union  of  Lisht  and  Heat  Like  Truth  and  Love  direct 
£rom  the  bosom  of  God,  mtermarried  with  each  other  in  the  beam  that 
gives  us  Life !  Quiet  thyself  now,  my  Fancie,  and  tell  us,  in  her  own 
words,  the  story  of  the  vivacious  lady. 

'  I  am  bom,  as  you  know,  of  one  of  the  old  Huguenot  families  of 
South  Carolina.  I  inherited  hardly  any  thing  that  could  be  caUed  for- 
tune, and  had  still  less  pretension  to  that  which  is  considered  beauty. 
But  my  education  had  not  been  neglected,  and  I  had  been  brought  up 
with  the  utmost  care  by  parents  with  whom  I  was  long  in  constant  in- 
tercourse, and  who  were  distinguished  by  that  *  crace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,'  that  refinement  of  thought  and  manner,  Sbat  I  beUeve  come  into 
the  world  only  with  one  small  class  of  our  species. 

*  With  these  slight  advantages  it  was  with  great  pleasure,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  surprize,  that  I  found  myself,  on  my  first  Visit  to  the  North, 
addressed  by  one  of  the  most  agreeable  young  men  that  I  had  ever 
chanced  to  meet  Like  myself,  he  was  of  good  family  and  small  for- 
tune. He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  struggling  to  acquire 
that  professional  eminence  which  to  my  mind  has  ever  been  &r  above 
the  distinction  that  is  conferred  by  mere  wealth.  I  entered  into  all  his 
plans  vnth  a  deep,  full  heart.  I  longed  to  struggle  by  his  side ;  to  ani- 
mate him  with  my  own  fervour ;  to  cheer  him  in  hitf  exertions ;  and,  in 
the  visions  of  the  day,  it  was  my  delight  to  share  in  advance  the  pro- 
mised fiuno  of  his  future  eloquence  and  rank.  In  short,  I  loved  him ; 
and  we  were  married. 

*  The  halcyon  days  of  our  eai-ly  union  passed  like  a  dream  of  joy  — 
as  beautiful,  as  bright,  and,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  fleeting !  —  for 
the  transport  vntfa  which  he  used  to  return  homeward  soon  passed  away. 
The  animation  vnth  which  he  used  to  depict  the  cases  at  court  and  to  re- 
cite the  arguments  of  counsel  on  either  side  was  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
or  felt,  or  heard.  He  seemed  no  more  to  cherish  the  hope  of  success, 
but  entered  the  house,  careworn,  oppressed,  and  fiitigued ;  and  I  had 
ceased  to  welcome  him  at  the  door. 

*  Frequently  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  when  he  lefl;  me  for  the  office, 
questioning  myself  to  know  by  what  fatal  change  I  could  have  ferfeited 
his  love.  *  Good  God  !'  I  said, '  have  compassion  upon  me !  It  was  all 
that  I  had  of  value,  and  it  is  taken  from  me !  I  gave  myself  utterly  to 
him !  I  staked  my  all  upon  the  hazard  of  this  die.  It  is  cast  I  have 
lost,  and  am  forever  ruined !  In  what  have  I  changed  1  He  did  not 
expect  fortune  with  me !  He  knew  that  I  had  no  beauty !  He  must 
have  seen  that  the  slight  attraction  I  possessed  was  drawn  from  him,  as 
planets  borrow  from  their  Sun.  I  am  undone,  undone  forever  I  My 
husband !  my  husband's  love  is  lost,  lost  to  me !' 

*  The  habit  of  brooding  over  such  thoughts  as  these  had,  of  course, 
its  effect  upon  my  health  and  spirits.  I  lost  much  of  the  freshness  of 
youth,  and  all  its  buoyancy  of  manner.  When  my  husband  came  home, 
he  encountered  my  swoln  eyes,  and  trembling  lips,  and  misplaced 
colour,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation  between  us,  we  seemed  tacitly 
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to  Have  arrived  at  the  fixed  concluaon  that  we  had  been  each  mistaken 
in  die  other,  and  were  altogether  unfit  ior  the  relation  in  which  we  stood. 
A  distance  that  seemed  every  day  extending  was  interposed  between 
ufl.  We  boUi  suffered  deeply,  but  grew  too  proud  jfor  any  explanation 
or  advance : 

*■ «  Had  we  never  lov*d  00  kindlT, 
Had  we  never  lov'd  so  blindfy, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted.' 

*  At  this  juncture  the  seasons  changed,  and  brought  on  to  the  North 
the  usual  concourse  of  Southern  visitors.  Among  them  was  a  dear 
firiend  of  my  lost  mother.  She  visited  me  repeatedly,  and  gazed  on  me 
with  her  dark  inquiring  eyes.  One  morning,  while  we  were  examining 
the  house  together  in  which  I  lived,  she  was  ^ewn  to  my  chamber. 
She  placed  one  chair  opposite  another,  and  desired  me  to  sit  down. 
She  took  both  my  hands  in  hers,  and  regarded  me  as  if  she  would  have 
exchanged  eyes.  The  door  was  closed,  and  we  sat  together  a  moment 
in  silence. 

' '  Do  you  know,  my  child,'  said  she,  in  her  calm  still  way, '  that  I 
strongly  suspect  you  to  be  a  mere  simpleton  ?  You  fancy  that  you  have 
lost  your  husband's  love ;  confess  to  me,  is  it  not  so  V 

'  I  could  only  reply  with  my  tears,  which  I  felt  to  be  coursing  down 
my  cheeks. 

*  *  I  thought  it  was  so.  I  knew  it  to  be  so.  Yes !  it  is  the  period  for 
the  first  trial  of  married  life  where  marriage  is  destined  to  be  happiness. 
Look  at  these  hands  —  which  she  held  in  hers — these  beautiful  hands  ? 

Mr.  Waters,  in  those  days  my  hands  were  considered  beautifuL' — 

'  Madam,'  I  replied, '  they  are  always  regarded  and  cited  as  models  for 

sculpture' *  these  hands,  which  are  precisely  those  of  your  mother,' 

she  went  on, '  these  hands  are  married  to  each  other ;  animated  by  one 
spirit,  bom  to  aid,  and  strengthen,  and  gratify  each  other ;  individual 
existences,  but  only  perfect  when  united :  what  could  they  do  apart  ?  — 
how  perfect  in  then:  sympathy  for  each  other !  Think  of  all  the  offices 
that  tney  perform  together!  Are  they  not  one  in  every  action  of  life!  Do 
any  words,  or  expressions  of  affection,  or  of  passionate  regard  pass  be- 
tween the  two  ?  and  yet  what  would  not  the  one  do  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  other  ? 

*  *  This  is  the  state  which  you  and  your  husband  have  attained.  De- 
light in  it    It  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  feverish  existence  by 

'which  it  was  preceded.  Have  this  figure  always  in  your  thoughts. 
Meet  him  to-day  when  he  returns  home  as  the  cheerful  tranquil  ever- 
ready  lefi-hBXiAy  without  which  the  right  could  little  do,  but  which  is  fkr 
inferior  to  the  right  in  strength  and  sHU,  and  be  assured  that  all  his  past 
love  is  trifling  compared  to  the  sensation,  which  you  now  awaken  in  his 
heart' 

'  Upon  this  hint,  I  changed  my  course  towards  him.  I  have  ever 
done  so.  I  have  exacted  nothine,  and  have  regained  his  heart,  and  have 
been  truly  happy ;  and  the  day  is  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me  when  I 
saw  that  my  husband,  in  regarding  me,  gazed  on  me  with  a  look  of 
long-sustained  delight  as  the  mother  of  his  boy* 

I  have  written  out  this  essay  with  interest,  for  I  know  that  it  will  be 
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read  by  her  who  is  the  vision  of  my  heart ;  whose  happiness  is  more  than 
most  other  things  precious  to  me.  And  I  would  close  it  with  the  injunction 
and  the  words  of  the  Persian  poet,  and  say,  henceforth  *  Let  the  night- 
ingale of  Friendship  kiss  the  rose  of  Conciliation.'  josv  w^«nw. 


STANZAS. 
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NoYEMBSR  was  dying ;  I  went  to  the  wood, 
But  found  no  blossom  to  deok  his  bier : 

So^  that  I  offered  him  —  all  that  I  could, 
Was  a  laurel-wreath  —  and  a  tear. 


For  erenr  floweret  of  every  hue. 

In  field  or  fewest,  golden  or  red ; 
Star-like  aster,  and  gentian  blue, 

like  the  season  it^lf,  was  dead ! 


How  was  it.  my  lady  went  after  me, 

And  gathered  a  garland  so  fresh  and  fair  ? 

Why  had  I  eyes,  and  could  not  see  ? 
For  I  wandered  every  where. 


Oh !  H  is  no  wonder  —  her  foot  on  the  hill, 
The  touch  of  her  robe,  as  she  fluttered  by, 

Seemed  the  coming  of  Spring^  shrub  and  riU, 
And  the  videt  opened  ba  eye. 


Nor  is  it  stnuige  that  inanimate  things 

Should  believe  it  was  April  that  smiling  came, 

And  mistake  hor  breath  for  the  new-born  Springes, 
Since,  myself,  I  have  done  the  same. 


For  oftas  Ihear  her  step  in  the  hall, 
Or  her  merry  laugh  in  the  morning  air, 

Or  see  her  leap  over  the  mossy  wall, 
And  sweeten  the  wind  with  her  hair : 


Hmo,  spite  of  the  oold  north-wind  and  mow, 
I  count  it  no  kmger  a  winter's  day, 

Hiough  the  fiuthleas  calendar  call  it  so. 
In  my  heart  I  am  sure  it  is  Mat. 
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JANUARY     1,     ISfiO. 


WA6STAFF,    Editor. 


CIRKELATE 


To  every  indiTidooal  reader  of  ihe 
*  Flao-Stapf'  we  wiih  them  all  the  oom- 
plimentB  of  the  season.  Eighteen-Fifty 
breaks  the  back  of  another  centoory,  and 
whfle  we  have  hitherto  been  traveDmg  on 
riong  ground,  recollect  that  we  are  now 
going  down  hm.  Lock  the  wheels ;  do  nH 
go  too  fiist  with  your  revolutions,  or  else 
you  Tl  run  off  the  bank.  Lewis  Flip 
stays  where  he  is,  but  the  Poop  of  Rome 
is  going  back  to  the  Vacuum  as  soon  as 
diey  can  get  the  house  whitewashed.  He 
is  only  the  Ninth  Pious  Poop  they  have 
had  to  Rome :  appears  to  us  a  small  num- 
ber out  of  so  many.  Wo  wish  him  a 
merry  Christinas.  The  *  Flag-Staff* 
entertains  not  the  least  unfriendly  feeling 
to  Pious.  He  has  got  a  good  name,  and 
we  hope  a  good  natur\ 

Since  our  last  happy  new-year,  Creneral 
Zachakt  Tatlok  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniten'd  Stets.  He  fought 
our  battles,  and  we  put  him  in.  We  have 
one  firalt  to  find  with  him  and  his  cabbin- 
net — that  we  have  not  yet  received  that 
mspektreship  of  ashes.  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  was  a  very  small  modulum  for 
what  we  done  for  him,  and  we  will  not 
say  that  we  will  uphold  the  leading  mea- 
sures of  his  administration  if  it  is  to  be 
withheld ;  we  could  not  in  justice  do  it. 
To  him  and  all  our  feUow  men  we  have 
the  best  feelinks.  Oh,  that  they  would 
show  a  little  corresponding  feeling  for  us  ! 
ndow,  while  it  is  to-day.  AH  turkies, 
geas,  chickens,  sassages,  souse,  spare-ribs, 
chine,  hed-cheas,  and  other  thmgs  of  that 
Bator,  will  reach  us  at  this  orifice. 


py*  '  Bo  your  best,  and  then  you  will 
be  prepared  for  the  worst,'  said  that  cor- 
macation  of  genus,  Gbokgb  Washington 
Smtth.  What  truth  and  poetry  combined 
it  contained  in  that  sentenahna  sentena  I 


The  ^ChronieW  man  is  ashamed  of  his 
*  No  Principal'  theory.     We  suspek  we 
have  galled  him  pretty  essentially  on  that 
p'int,  causm'  him  to  twist  and  squirm  in 
a  sundry  variety  of  ways.    He  now  an- 
nounces that  he  will  go  for  '  the  prindpals 
of  Number  One,  and  nothink  else ;'  the 
most  bare&ced  confession  of  selfish  con- 
duck  we  pretty  near  ever  seen.    A  man 
who  goes  for  the  principab  of  Number 
One  and  nothink  else  will  do  no  good  in 
this  world,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  press. 
He  wonH  give  a  six-pence  to  a  beggar ; 
he  won't  give  Mr.  Bilgkovk  but  four  shfl- 
lin's  for  killin'  his  hogs,  when  he  demands 
sevenW-five  cents;  he  will  feed  himself 
up  witn  ice-creams  and  every  think  nice, 
when  he  do  n't  care  three  shavings  foe 
what  any  one  else  has.    In  short,  he  is 
friendlier  to  hisself  than  to  any  of  his 
friends,  and  will  think  nothink  of  putting 
on  a  clean  shirt  on  his  own  back  on  a  holi- 
day, while  he  will  let  a  poor  man  wear 
s'iled  linen.    This  will  ^ve  the  readers  of 
the  *  Flag-Staff*  a  little  idea  of  the  igno- 
minyus  conduck  of  going  for  the  principals 
of  ISrumber  One  and  nothink  dse.    Oh, 
fy!   fy!   brother  Chronicle!      How  can 
you  hang  out  your  sign  on  the  ooroner  of 
the  street  and  act  so  7    He  also  accuses  os 
of  stealin' his  spellin' ;  the  most  ridiculous 
chdarge  which  was  ever  thrust  down  the 
throat  of  the  public  with  the  ram-rod  of 
foDy.     How  could  we  steal  his  spellin'  T 
It  is  the  most  poverty-stricken  spellin'  we 
pretty  near  ever  seen.    We  can  prove  an 
allybi  on  that  murder.    We  are  sure  there 
is  n't  a  rag  to  pick  on  that  bush.    Oh,  no ; 
wo  would  nH  steal  your  spellin'  any  more'n 
we  would  your  readin',  and  that  is  n't 
wery  extensive.    He  '11  be  accusin'  us  of 
stealin'  ins  hand-writin'  next,  we  shouldn't 
wonder ;  but  he  need  n't  alarm  hisself  on 
that  score;  for  we've  bin  told  in  confi- 
dence by  one  of  his  oompoaitora  who  came 
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bere  to  try  and  set  a  aitooatkm  onto  the 
'  FuLO-STArF/  that  his  writin'  was  so  bad 
that  he  had  been  worn  down  to  nothmk 
but  skm  and  bone,  and  his  head  turned 
prematoorly  gray,  a-tryin  to  deoifer  it: 
which  we  knowea  to  be  quite  true ;  for 
we  seen  him  often  before  he  went  to  work 
on  the '  Chronicle/  and  a  fiitter  man  was  n't 
to  be  found  in  all  the  town. 

Another  thing :  he  has  wrote  some  po- 
etry in  his  lastwhioh  he  calls  by  the  name 
of  *  Fytte.'  We  hope  he  won't  *  give  us 
'  Fyttes' '  agin.  Judgin'  from  the  meter, 
we  should  tnink  it  was  oonwulsion-fits  in- 
stead of  a  fit  of  inspiration.  We  do  hope 
our  feller-citizens  will  not  let  this  man  do 
the  talking  for  Bunkum.  He  ain't  qua- 
lified. 


4j 


It  affords  us  the  most  nn- 
fdgned  disappointment  and 
regret  to  hiform  our  readers 
that  our  wife,  Mrs.  Wao- 
STAFP,  has  absconded.  We 
have  done  every  think  to 
HhumcHT  this  woman  for  a 
great  many  years  or  more,  and  all  of  it  of 
no  use't  On  Thursday  last  she  seized  her 
bonnet  and  new  shawl,  for  which  we  only 
reoentiy  paid  ten  dollar $y  and  said  she 
was  a-goin»,  and  ran  out  frantik,  we  calling 
her  back.  Seeing  she  did  not  come,  we 
ran  after  her,  ^rst  down  Ehn-street,  so 
hito  Main,  then  she  steered  for  Terrazi- 
cum,  (by  which  time  a  crowd  got  collected, 
we  shouting  at  the  top  of  our  voice,)  so 
on  to  William's  and  Bunkum-Square. 
Our  warm  friend  Alderman  Binklet 
bere  assisted  us,  (she  bemg  a  cousin  of 
bis,)  shouting  out  with  stentorian  lungs  : 
'O,  Mrs.  Wagstaff!  Mrs.  Waostaff! 
Mrs.  Waostaff  1»  till,  seeing  that  she 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  he  sot  down  on  the 
coal-box  on  the  stoop  of  Mr.  SMrre's 
store,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Mr.  Bigs- 
lit  was  also  very  kind,  and  tried  to  head 
her  off  in  Terraxicum-street  The  last 
glimpse  which  we  got  of  our  wife's  calico 
was  a  hundred  ya^  from  our  own  door. 
Let  her  abscond.  We  cannot  help  it. 
We  will  find  bread  for  our  twelve  children 
if  our  advertising-list  will  do  it  The 
*  Flag-Staff'  wiU  be  continuous  as  usual. 
We  married  Mrs.  Waostaff  on  a  rainy 
Friday  momin'  m  18  hundred  and  18,  and 
was  soon  unhappy.  She  would  never  let 
us  be  a  night  out  of  the  house,  nor  let  us 
enjoy  the  company  of  a  friend.  If  we 
wanted  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  a 
friend,  she  sot  opposite  and  looked  daggers  I 
at  us,  so  as  our  friend  would  n't  come  agin. ' 


We  expostulated  with  her.  We  remon- 
strated. We  said :  *  Don't  do  it!'  We 
said :  '  Madam,  there  '«  money  for  yoor 
shawls.  Do  n't  be  always  a-makin'  us  go 
in  the  track ;  do  n't  always  be  a^usin'  me 
break  and  puttin'  the  noiteh  on!'  A 
spell  ago  we  even  took  her  to  the  theKf- 
ter.  We  done  every  think  for  bar.  Noir 
we  mean  to  get  a  divorce. 

N.  B.— Subscriptions  for  the  'Flag- 
Staff'  received  at  this  orifice.  No  debiB 
paid  of  her  oontraoting. 


pg*  As  appropo  of  the  above,  we  as 
journalists  have  also  to  recced  that  Mr. 
Jekothnail  Podb  has  absconded ;  hut  not 
with  Mre,  Wagetqff !  A  year  ago  aa 
unfortunate  speculation  in  shingles  broudbt 
him  to  the  verge  of  absquatulation.  But 
there  ain't  where  Jskothnail  missed  it ; 
we  think  it  was  in  believing  what  Isaac 
Pond  told  bun  about  patent  su^>endeis. 
These  articles  altogether  fell  short  of  what 
was  confidently  expected  of  them.  They 
did  not  bitch  so  high  as  to  realize  what 
was  presumed  they  would,  and  the  steel 
eming  took  up  so  much  ile  as  to  eat  up  all 
the  profits,  and  not  much  of  a  meed  at 
that.  There 's  where  the  great  error  in 
calkelation  lay ;  for  though  they  would 
hoist  a  man  olS  the  ground  like  hoas- 
powor,  yet  when  you  came  to  put  in  the  Ee 
the  account  would  n't  come  out  square. 
How  many  very  ingenus  creaturs  get  run 
aground  in  this  way !  They  can 't  seem 
to  look  up  the  street  and  round  the  comer 
at  the  same  time.  They  make  wheels  to 
go  by  wind^  but  they  stand  stock  still  wh^i 
you  come  to  put  them  in  water,  Toa 
have  got  to  look  at  ail  parte  if  you  want 
to  mak&  any  executive  work  go  slick. 
Why  did  n't  Jb&othnail  think  of  the  t(f  ? 
We  have  always  sot  a  good  deal  of  store 
by  him,  both  as  a  store-keeper  and  a  man. 
Howsevcr,  perhaps  be  hat  nH  absconded. 
He  may  have  gone  to  see  his  unde  Zeeub- 
BABEL,  up  at  Jericho  South,  and  be  back  on 
Monday  morning.  We  await  the  issoo  in 
8uq;>en8e.   It 's  a  strange  world  we  live  in  I 


Q^  Wb  been  tarred  and  feathered  since 
our  last,  owing  to  some  altercation  with  an 
individooal,  (not  MoGooselbt.)  Altoge- 
ther it  was  an  outrageous  business,  and 
win  undergo  a  legal  investigation.  The 
feathers,  which  are  of  a  good  quality,  and 
aperiently  fresh  pidLed  from  a  goos,  are 
for  sale  at  this  cms. 
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Wb  have  had  a  most  extromery  season. 
Never  before  have  we  knowed  the  lips  of 
December  to  kiss  the  cheek  of  a  rose.  As 
we  saw  these  Boreas  blasters,  which  are 
nothink  more  than  a  Zephyr  grown  old, 
Binackin'  away  at  the  red,  red,  fragrant, 
fbll-blown  cheeks  <rf  Miss  Damask,  we 
said  to  them, '  Kiss  and  take  your  leaves  / 
We  will  record  it  in  '  Flao-S^aff  •,»  upon 
boDor  we  will ! 

We  want  to  warn  our  friends  from  the 
ked'ntry  to  keep  their  eyes  wide  oping  and 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  when  they  go 
to  ^  York.  It  is  one  of  the  wickedest  spots 
in  Uie  UnitenM  Stets.  The  foUowen  suck- 
umstans  occorred:  A  friend  of  ours,  a 
constant  subscriber  of  the  ^  Flag-Staff,' 
Mr.  Solomon  Bagslbt,  of  Bunkum,  was 
in  tiie  Fulton  Market,  selling  cabbages  and 
buying  a  piece  of  corn-beef.  A  quite  a 
wo-bc^ne  individooal  comes  up  to  him, 
and  oners  to  sell  him  a  big  silver  watoh. 
Twenty  dollars  he  asked,  and  he  would  by 
no  means  take  that,  but  he  was  wery  dis- 
trest  for  pecunary  means.  *  Oh,  no,'  Mr. 
Bagslet  said ;  '  he  could  not  give  it ;  he 
wanted  the  money,  and  he  did  n't  want 
the  watoh.'  *  Would  he  then  come  into 
the  foDowin'  arrangement :  to  let  him  have 
only  five  dollars,  and  take  the  watoh  ?  It 
war  n't  perobable  he  should  call  for  it : 
ony  it  was  an  ole  fimmiely  time-piece,  and 
to  let  him  redeem  it  for  ton  dollars  at  some 
futur'  timef  *  Oh !  wal,  why.  yes !  Mr. 
Bagslbt  didn't  keer  if  ho  did  do  that.' 
^  You  11  find  there 's  no  mistake  about  its 
goin^ ."  says  the  watch-seller ;  *  I  '11  set  it 
a-goin'  for  you ;'  and  with  that  he  gi'n  it 
a  wrench  or  two,  and  commenced  a-'rap- 
pin'  it  aQ  round  with  bits  o'  newspaper. 
Air.  Bagslbt  gi'n  him  the  money,  ana  he 
left  the  field  of  action.  A  wunnerful 
chubby-cheek'd,  red-face  sort'of  a  young 
botoher  kept  lookin'  knowin'  and  gnnnin', 
and  last  he  hollered  right  out.  Bays  he : 
*  Look  a-here,  my  friend,'  says  he,  ^  look 
a-here :  what  'H  yon  bet  you  have  n't  got 
a  stun  ?'  This  kmd  of  nettled  Mr.  Bags- 
let,  who  takes  the  *  Flag-Staff'  punc- 
tual, and  he  swore  some,  (he  done  wrong 
to  swear,)  and  '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  says 
he.    *  WTiy,  you  've  a  stun,  friend,  'rap- 

SnI  up  in  them  papers.'  ^  T  ain't  so,'  says 
AGSLET,  quite  sharp.  '  What  '11  you  bet 
H  aint't,  respected  and  dear  Sir  ?'  *  I  '11 
bet  you  five  dollars !'  says  Bagslbt,  his 
spunk  getting  on  iop  of  Ins  prudence,  and 
keepin'  it  down.  *  Done !'  said  the  young 
man ;  *■  plank  the  tin !'  Our  friend  done 
so ;  he  uen  conmienced  nn'n^pin'  it,  and 


took  off  the  *  CJourier  and  Enquirer'  news- 
paper, then  'The  Express,'  then  *The 
Her1d,'«then  *  Momin'  Star,'  -and  lo  and 
behold  nothink  but  a  small  round  cobble- 
stone !  We  suppose  there  was  a  haw-haw 
unequal'd  in  the  whole  history  of  haw- 
haws.  The  wery  dead  bulls'  eyes  seemed 
to  stare  right  out  of  their  sockets,  and  the 
deavered  beef  to  gape  open  wider.  One 
ole  fish-woman  put  her  hands  right  onto 
her  waist,  sot  down  on  her  stool,  and  cried, 
she  did.  So  the  joBy  young  buteher  put 
his  five-dollar  bOl  into  his  p^et,  and  Mr. 
Bagslbt  threw  the  stun  away  and  walked 
off.  But  oh !  when  lus  wife  found  it  out  t 
Oh!  ohl  

The  Session  of  Congress  has  com- 
mence, and  we  are  now  going  to  throw 
out  some  remarks  for  their  good.  We 
see  they  can  't  get  no  Speaker  as  yet. 
Bime-by,  we  're  Seered,  there  will  be  too 
many  Speakers.  That  ain't  all :  they  'ZZ 
speak  too  much!  They  usually  spend 
the  fust  part  of  the  session  in  baUotting, 
and  the  middle  in  doing  nothing,  and  the 
latter  eend,  when  the  business  ought  to 
taper  off  gradual,  and  come  to  the  sharp 
p'int  of  an  accomplished  good,  which  will 
puncturato  mto  all  time,  mev  get  the  busi- 
ness all  hud41cd  up  like  a  ^ove  of  sheep 
in  a  corner,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to 
scrateh  and  hurry  and  sweep  together  the 
bills  and  papers,  the  most  of  which  they 
chuck  under  the  table.  While  the  mem- 
ber from  Bunkum  is  windicating  himself 
against  the  aspersions  of  the  member  from 
Ilnnecum,  and  like  enough  go  right  up 
and  slap  him  in  the  face  before  the  hull 
house,  Uiere  our  uncle  John  R.  Bohe- 
MusBs  claim  for  spoliations  on  his  land  and 
robbin'  his  cattel  in  the  last  war,  written 
out  in  a  clear  hand,  lies  onto  its  back  in  a 
more  eloquent  silence  than  all  their  spout- 
ings,  by  for.  I  have  told  my  uncle  John 
for  the  last  ten  years  that  he  'U  get  nothin' ; 
not  one  Sue  Markee.  Representatifs  of 
the  people,  sli^>pin'  you  onto  the  back,  we 
say  to  you  firinly,  yet  with  apparent  kmd- 
ness,  ^  Alter  your  tictacs  in  this  matter. 
You  are  now  all  assembled.  Pick  out 
your  boardin'-housen,  unpack  your  trunks, 
hu*e  your  washerwoman,  get  your  desks 
arrange,  smooth  down  tne  paper,  do  n't 
read  newspapers  or  write  letters,  but  mind 
your  business,  for  which  you  get  eight 
dollars  by  the  diem  ;  too  much  by  half  for 
any  think  you  do  and  for  the  way  you  do 
it  We  do  n't  want  to  hurry  you  too 
I  much.  Bury  your  colleagues  decently ; 
I  they  ain't  any  of  'cm  dead  yet,  but  they 
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always  do  die.  They  oome  from  fever  dis- 
trikfl  half  sick  with  swamp  air  and  election 
excitements,  go  right  into  eating  custards 
and  ice-creams  they  never  been  used  to, 
and  by  the  time  they  get  ready  a  long 
speech  and  ammunition  to  ram  down 
some  where  or  other  into  the  barrel  of 
the  time  of  the  house,  get  knocked  over 
with  the  bilious  dysentary,  take  sick  and 
died.  We  do  nH  want  to  speak  lightiy  of 
this  matter.  It  ii  a  solemn  and  awful 
truth.  Be  respekful.  Wear  your  crape. 
Praise  them  up  in  a  tolerabul  size  speech 
if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  they  do  nH  it 
ain't  much  matter.  These  things  are  a 
xfnetQ  matter  of  course.  They  are  your 
feller  men,  and  as  they  cannot  any  more 
q[>eak  a  good  word  for  themselves,  and 
nobody  to  think  of  *em  again  except  a 
widow  cryin*  her  eyes  out  thousands  of 
milds  off  in  Texas  or  California,  and  we 
dono  but  what  we  may  say,  putty  soon,  in 
Canady  or  Kooby ;  and  as  it  is  the  last 
time  uiat  many  of  them  will  be  again 
thought  of  on  airth,  it  is  proper  and  chari- 
table, and  we  dono  but  what  it 's  right^ 
to  pile  up  the  laudations  to  a  pretty  con- 
siderabul  p'int  of  haighth.  Well,  after 
you  have  got  your  cheers  and  sot  down, 
the  fust  thing  is  the  President's  Message. 
We  have  great  hopes  of  that  dockymcnt. 
For  onocH  in  the  history  of  the  ked'ntry 
we  want  that  it  should  be  short ;  and  if  it 
only  comes  any  thing  like  up  to  those 
Palo  Alty  and  Resacca  de  Palmy  and 
Benny  Visty  despatches,  it  will  be  the  best 
and  at  the  same  time  tiie  greatest  paper 
that  was  ever  spread  before  the  session  of 
Congress.  The  Grcneral  showed  his  good 
sense  in  war. 

If  ho  only  called  for  a  little  more  grape 
on  the  white  boss,  he  is  n't  agoin'  to  deal 
in  long  vtrhattim  reports  in  the  White 
House.  He  never  10M  wordy,  but  he  (ione 
a  good  deal.  And  it  was  beoase  he  said 
so  little  and  done  so  much  that  the  sovring 
people  heisted  him  right  onto  their  backs, 
and  with  one  chearge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bagnet  pitched  him  right  into  the  sitooa- 
tion  where  he  is  now.  If  he  had-a  only 
said  a  loetie  more,  you  would  n't-a  found 
the  General  where  he  is.  This  ii  jist  what 
we're  oomin'  to.  Follow  the  General. 
No  talkin'  in  the  ranks ;  we  mean  to  say 
not  among  the  common  men.  When  the 
time  comes,  as  General  Taylor's  men,  they 
.  nuiy  put  in  their  wote^  and  it  will  tell  on 
the  good  of  the  ked'ntry.  No  difficul. 
The  powder  and  shot,  and  wadding  and 
flash  of  miscellaneous  talk  won't  get  the 
ked'ntry  on  one  inch  in  advance  without 


the  bullets  of  common  sense.  For  Mer- 
cy's sake!  do  n't  talk.  Members  of 
Congress ;  do  n't  talk  if  you  have  n't  got 
anythink  to  say  I  And  tiien  do  n't  do  it 
if  you -do  n't  know  how  to  say  it  Do  n't 
spread  a  pound  of  butter  over  an  inch  of 
bread,  and  very  likely  the  butter  not  good 
nother.  Come  to  the  p'int.  All  subjeka 
have  got  a  p'int,  which  is  the  littiest  thing 
on  airth,  except  the  soul  of  a  mean  man. 
That^s  a  cur'osity  that  Barnum  might 
make  his  fortin  out  of,  could  he  get  it  into 
his  museum.  He 's  done  it  already  out  at 
a  little  body  ;  but  could  he  only  get  a  leetel, 
leetel  bit  of  a  soul,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle, 
he'd  make  more  out  of  it  than  twenty 
Sweedish  nightingales.  We'd  give  onb 
dollar  plank  down  to  see  it.  We  do  n't 
believe  you  could  see  it.  Ain't  it  queer  ? 
We  're  gittiu'  off  the  p'int  ourselves.  To 
come  back :  Let  your  words  then  slide 
down  the  needle-like  shaft  to  the  p'ikt. 
Do  n't  make  a  pyramid  of  words  with  no 
p'int :  where  you  can  walk  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  nothing  in  it  but  gum  and  inocndary 
substances.  A  sensible  man  might  take 
I  any  of  your  long  speeches,  of  three  or  four 
columns,  and  the  Aist  thing  he  'd  do  would 
be  to  knock  the  preface  right  off.  Tou 
do  n't  want  no  prefiice.  The  nose  is  the 
preface  of  the  fieice.  See  how  short  it  is  I 
Ours  is  short  enough ;  and  the  longest  nose 
is  short,  compered  with  the  whole  body. 
Preface  in  books  is  exploded :  it  ought  to 
be  in  speeches.  The  next  thing  would  bo 
j  to  knock  off  that  part  where  you  go  to  ex* 
I  plain  your  motives,  to  define  your  position, 
t  Your  motives  are  taken  for  granted  by  the 
J  k^'ntry  at  large,  and  your  position  won't 
be  any  better  by  defining  it  We  '11  bet  a 
load  of  shingles  that  by  ordinary  preM- 
ing,  twenty  of  your  (ong  sentences  oonld 
be  got  into  one  short  one;  and  four 
columns,  by  judicious  whittlin',  bring  It 
down  to  one.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  you 
want  to  send  home  to  your  constituents  a 
long  printed  speech,  whfle  the  members 
are  writin'  letters,  jist  as  if  the  valy  of 
your  speech  depended  on  the  length  of  it 
The  member  from  Bunkum,  who  is  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  elegance  and  edica- 
tion,  was  fetched  up  to  say  things  in  a 
pithy  way,  will  bear  us  out  in  this  matter. 
He  knows  our  sentiments  very  well  on 
this  p'int.  We  are  willin'  to  bet  a  bunch 
of  shavins,  poor  as  we  are,  and  in  need  of 
kindlins,  that  what  he  does  say  will  be  to 
the  p'int,  and  so  come  home  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men,  that  they  may 
have  a  reallzin'  sense  of  the  subjck  matter 
of  debate.    Oh  1  that  our  feUer  men  would 
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take  ihis  matter  to  lieart,  and  not  imagine 
that  tlie  floor  of  Congrefs  is  a  stump,  with 
open  space  about  them,  where  they  may 
blow  away  like  five  hundred  bellowses 
without  fiUin'  up  the  wackuian^  and  that 
the  time  of  the  House  is  eternity^  and  big 
enough  to  put  any  think  into  I 


?ifetD  $tt)Clcatfons, 


IfLB   or    Wight  Quasterlt.     Smtth    and 
SifiTHeoii:  Bunkum.    BepubUcstioii. 

Ws  are  afraid  that  some  of  the  quarter- 
lies are  getting  rather  seedy.  They  been 
conducted  now  in  one  strain  for  a  good 
masxy  years.  It's  high  time  some  new 
fbators  was  grafted  into  'em.  Society  and 
manners,  and  feelings  and  ways  of  doing 
things  are  shifting  the  whole  blessed  time, 
just  as  the  Sun  keeps  changing  his  posi- 
tkm,  making  the  lights  and  shades  dif- 
ferent all  the  time.  Now  the  tree  is  fore- 
shortened, like  a  boy  when  he 's  a  goin' 
to  leap,  and  then  again  it 's  plastered  way 
out  on  the  ground  a  half  a  mild.  One 
season  makes  apple-blossonui,  and  another 
as  good  Newtown  pippins  as  you  pretty 
near  erer  tasted.  Well,  when  it 's  sum- 
mer we  put  on  nankeen ;  in  winter  woolen. 
When  it 's  Charles  the  First's  reign  we 
wear  loose  waist-coats  and  ruffles,  and 
small  clothes  and  sword-canes,  and  dress 
like  gentlemen ;  but  when  it 's  Victoria's 
and  Greneral  Zackart  Taylor's  reign,  we 
hove  other  things  to  attend  to,  and  don't 
dress  like  gcnUemen.  Hence  we  view 
that  newspapers  begin  with  a  prospectus ; 
and  when  they  follow  after  it  for  about  ten 
years,  fixed  and  stationary,  the  whole  sub- 
stratum of  appr6batk>n  draws  away  from. 
^em,  and  leaves  them  as  dead  as  herrings. 
Just  80  it  is  with  what  they  call  the  legiti- 
mate dramy.  They  wtU  write  their  inter- 
mmable  blank  verse,  to  make  the  carak- 
tcrs  talk  instead  of  act ;  to  make  the  plot 
a  wehide  for  the  tM^  instead  of  making 
the  talk  hurry  on  the  plot.    Hence  the 

rftators,  being  out  <^  all  patience  because 
cakes  are  not  hurried  up.  go  and  pay 
half  a  doDar  for  a  hona-fidy  lectur,  when 
they  could  get  just  as  good  out  of  a  book 
for  nothing  any  day.  Subscribers  of  the 
Flag-Staff,  we  are  out  of  all  patience ! 


*  From  the  Plains.' — Jim  Van  Blar- 
ouM  has  just  come  in  from  Jamaica  Plains. 
Bepartsahots  and  waggon  stuck  in  themud. 


Wb  been  readin'  Mr.  Dickenbbs  '  Dom- 
BET,'  and  we  wish  he  could-a  seen  us  in  a 
little  obscure  corner  in  Ameriky,  far  fitMn 
cities,  way  back  in  the  ked'ntry,  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  settin'  before  a  magnifi- 
cent hickory-fire,  by  turns  put  in  an  eyes- 
ter,  (a  superb  eyester «,  none  of  your  cop- 
peras English  cyesters,)  puttin'  a  little  but- 
ter onto  it,  and  a  little  red  pepper,  and  eat 
it  up,  and  then  to  Dombey  ;  read  a  page 
all  about  Susan  Nitpbr,  and  then  an  eyes- 
ter, and  so  on.  Most  novelists  take  a  few 
robbers,  a  few  gentlemen,  a  few  romantio 
geirls,  and  mix  'em  up ;  and  when  they 
write  another  novel  they  do  the  same. 
Bpt  Dickens  has  dropped  a  Ime  into  the 
great  vortex  of  human  natur,  and  there  'a 
no  end  of  the  fish  he  brings  up.  Slappin' 
him  onto  the  back,  we  say  to  him,  *  Toa 
grow  better  instead  of  wus,  which  is  v>ice 
wersy  to  all  writers  of  the  day.'  There  is 
one  figur  in  that  book  about  a  beautiful 
Boeden,  two  affectionato  creaturs,  a  mother 
and  a  litde  child,  clasp  in  the  embrace  of 
death,  and  the  cold-hearted  pa  lookin'  on ; 
and  the  memory  of  that  scedcn  he  com- 
pares to  a  pictur  in  a  stream ;  there  were 
these  creaturs  so  lovingly  clasped,  while 
he,  the  cold-hearted,  stwd  lookm'  on  from 
the  bank  above.  We  hain't  the  book  by 
us  at  this  moment,  and  are  afeered  we  do 
injustis ;  but  it  is  the  most  touching,  su- 
perb figur  that  has  ever  been  put  down 
into  a  book. 


CI.  Ought  it  to  be  done  ? 
SeriL  ]   n.  Ought  it  to  be  done  now? 
■  (  in.  Oughtlbe  the  one  to  doit? 

(I.  Ought  it  to  be  said  ? 
sJw^^   n.  Ought  it  to  be  said  now? 

'  (  m.  Ought  I  be  the  one  to  say  it  ? 
• 
Would  our  friends  put  these  few  things 
in  their  pipe  and  smoke  them  ? 
Very  respectfully, 

Ex>.  B.  F.  8.  AKS  I.  E. 


Q^  A  LUROB  sweet  Squash  have  been 
sent  to  us,  with  the  *  admiring  good-wishes 
of  a  fervent  friend ;'  and  though  we  want 
such  esculent  wegetables  for  the  use't  of 
our  family,  we  shall  forbear  to  cook  H, 
but  hang  it  up  into  our  orifice,  to  stimi- 
late  us  to  ftoiher  literary  eflforts.  Thanks  I 
thanks! 
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lilVBLT    LBTTBB 
FROM  lOBB  MARY  ANN  DEUGHTFUL. 

It  ^ves  qb  extreme  pleasare  to  record 
in  the  columns  of  the  Flag-Staff  this  new 
proof  from  this  ingenious  and  gifted  young 
lady^  who  bids  fair  to  take  her  highest  rank 
among  the  authoresses  of  our  land.  We 
■ay  to  her,  *  My  dear,  you  are  welcome  to 
ourcc^umns.  We  will  trot  you  out  Send 
us  all  your  day  dreams  and  embroidery.* 
We  can  assure  our  readers  of  a  rich  treat : 

OhI  Mt  Dbae  Mm.EmToa!— WebSTebeen 
fM  excited.    Oar  eobool  has  been  thrown  into  a 


state  Qt  copftirion,  wbicA  can  be  belter  imagined 
than  described.  Think  ofaU  the  ink-stands  up«ct, 
all  the  copy-books  torn  into  fhunoaents,  oU  the 


French  exerdaes  forgotten;  while  poor  Elua 
JikHB  Bbvaz  has  actoallv  gone  into  hfstenrick  flta. 
HiNNEHT  Clat— yeSfHBNNBRY  Clat,  tho  di^ 
tlngoished  statosmatunatriot  of  the  Senate,  yidted 
ow  school  to-daj.  WasnHittoomachfornspoor 
excitable  creatures  I  We  had  expected  the  viaiL 
Miss  BiLLiNcoo  had  given  strict  orders  to  put  the 
school  in  order.  The  north  room  was  fined  up 
with  aH  the  delicate  taste  which  you  must  give 
us  girls  credit  for.  Tour  correspondent's,  your 
humble  servant's,  one  Bliss  BIart  Akn  Dklioht- 
pul's  needle-won  consisting  of  a  pet  lamb  and 
shepherd,  In  handsome  flramOf  graced  the  ftuther 
axL  Eliza  Jahe  Bbvax,  the  minting  girl,  (poor 
fbolish' thing,  to  Adnt  Just  nt  that  moment,  wnlch 
was  the  most  interesting  in  her  life ;)  Janb  Bk- 
VAXBs  painting  of « Robbing  a  Bird's  Neet,'  In  gilt 
frame,  stood  ^xt;  then  a  variety  of  things,  at- 
reiys,  musical  instruments,  swanium  andf  rose- 
bushes ;  while  Just  over  the  door  of  entrance  was 
an  arch,  enterwined  with  flowers,  written  on  It,  in 
elegant  gilt  letters,  ^  Wblcome,  HsimxaY  Clay.' 
It  was  a  thrilling.  never<to-be-forgotten  moment : 
Oh  I  it  was  indeed  too  much  for  nerves  constituted 
like  mine,  when  the  great  man  entered,  and  look- 
ed smilinglv  around  on  us fflris!  He  then  com- 
plimented tho  schooHtxmi,  in  tones  as  musical  as 
If  they  came  out  ei  a  silver  trumpet;  but  when 
he  turned  round,  with  his  unwonted  folidty,  to 
our  dear  Bfiss  Billimcoo,  and  said,  <  Madam,  vour 
establishment  does  voa  credit,'  we  burst  like  a 
flock  of  young  lambs  right  over  our  rules  and 
regulations.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Flag-Btafl^  we 
could  not  help  it.  The  strife  was  who  should  get 
ttie  flnt  ki»».  Miss  Snbazy,  of  Bhauneetown,  has 
rather  the  longest  linib$^  but  I  rather  think  one 
Mart  Ann  Dbuohtpcl  outstripped  her  <m  that 
occasion.  My  feelings  entirelv  overcame  me ;  I 
threw  my  arms  around  this  Father  or  his  Country's 
neck  and  kissed  his  lips ;  and  Oh  I  never-to-be-fbr- 
gotten  moment,  he  smacked  mine  again!~and 
again!  — oni  again  1  AU  the  prettiest  girls  In  the 
room  went  up  and  hugged  him,  and  he  seemed  real- 
ly to  eqjoy  it  very  mu^  aa  what  man,  whose  heart 
was  not  made  (tf  the  netlier  mile  stone  would  not? 
for  Oh!  there  lain  beanty  a  thrUl  which  the  Ugfat- 
ninff  cannot  equal  and  the  electric  fluid  knows 
Dotl  Itflreathesoulwithfrenzy,  which  the  war- 
rior in  the  battle,  nerved  by  the  sounds  of  trumps 
and  martial  music,  and  the  dread  Instruments  of 
war,  can  scarcely  foel  I  Dear  Miss  Billincoo  has 
hMl  a  violent  sick  headache,  now  that  it  is  all 
over,  but  every  <me  on  the  greiat  occasion  said  she 
aetea  so  weU.  Only  one  untimelyoocurrence  marred 
the  occasion :  Janb  Rbyholds  was  up  in  her 
room  on  bread  and  water  for  drawing  the  Dbvil 
on  her  slate.  Rbynolds  Is  a  sad  giri.  She  has 
indeed  given  our  good  Bfiss  Biluncoo  a  great 


deal  of  trouble,  die  Is  such  a  witch.  Bometteea 
she  is  ahnost  too  much  for  her,  and  then  comes 
the  bread  and  water  systMU^  with  now  and  thens 
straight  Jacket  and  boxed  ears,  as  Bliss  Biluhcoo 
is  pretty  severe  when  she 's  a  mind  to.  The  new 
dancing-master,  Bi.  Coulon,  is  a  ftmny  little  man, 
and  sets  all  the  girls  a-laughing.  We  are  to  have 
an  assembly  nei^  week.    I  send  you  the  minutes 

of  our  *  ASSOOLATBD  RlKO  DOVB   SOCIBTY,'  Wlth 

reference  to  the  reception  of  Hbnmbrt  Clay  : 

MINUTES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associatbd  Rihg  Dovbs, 
Bfliss  Mary  Ann  Dbliobttul  was  called  to  Uie 
Chair,  and  Bliss  Euza  Jamb  Bbvax  appointed 
Secretary.  The  Oialrman  briefly  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting.    On  motion  it  was 

ReaolveA,  That  we  honor  the  great  Statesman 
as  well  for  his  devotioB  to  the  country  as  the  sex ; 
We  mean  Hbnnbry  Clay. 

Resolved,  That  a  cimmiUee  of  twelve  be  appoint- 
ed on  kisses;  that  no  one  shall  hug  him  around 
the  neck;  and  that  the  girls  shall  go  up  for  the 
purpose  of  kbislng  in  the  order  iq>polnted  by  the 
Marshall,  the  same  as  when  General  Zackary 
Taylor  visited  the  schooL 

Resolvsit  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
wait  on  Hbnnbry  Clay,  to  request  him  to  kiss  the 
elder  Miss  Biluncoo,  lest  she  should  feel  hurt. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

Eliza  Janb  Bbvax,  Sscretarf. 


Oh  !  the  su£ferin's  of  natur — of  waSst- 
in'  human  natur !  There  are  aches  in  the 
stomac  and  pains  in  the  head ;  gouts  in 
the  toe  and  the  growin'  in  of  the  nail ; 
tooth-ache  and  ear-ache ;  eruptions  on  the 
external  aurfiioe;  the  hair  &Da  off;  Uic 
teeth  come  out ;  the  lace  cayes  in ;  in&ct, 
a  sea  of  troubles,  which  it  would  take  a 
ship  a  long  time  to  sail  through !  But  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  livin'  when 
we  do,  when  so  much  is  aotooaUy  done  for 
the  relievement  of  the  specie.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  tho  new  medicines  invented 
day  by  day  to  be  sure  on  that  p'int.  We 
particularly  call  the  attenticm  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  *  Coddle's  Medi- 
cated Applb-Saas,'  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column,  and  which  bids  &ir  to 
take  a  peculiarly  high  rank  among  medi- 
cated drugs.  It  is  not  costive,  being  only 
twen^-five  cents  a  keg.  There  are  many 
description  of  pills  fighting  with  one  an- 
other for  the  mastery,  and  had  they  legs  to 
kick  with,  and  fingers  to  scratch  with, look 
out  for  Uood  on  ike  pavement  But  they 
consist  of  nothin'  but  a  httle  pot-belly 
without  a  neck,  head,  arms  or  logiB.  To 
settle  these  great  disputations,  we  therefore 
propose  the  foUowin'  ingenus  method :  Take 
the  opposing  pill-bozes  to  the  summit  of  a 
tolerabul  size  hill,  gin  the  word,  start  even, 
unloose  'em,  set  the  little  fellers  agoin, 
and  whichever  works  fiistest,  and  gets  to 
the  bottom  fust,  let  them  be  the  smartest 
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pins !  Win  our  friends  of  the  Graefen- 
berg  Company  asree  to  this  7  But  what 
■haU  we  do  with  oispatatioiis  powders  and 
riTal  blister-plasters  ?    We  dono  ! 


9oett9. 

DAiraXES   07  A   FEIDAT   MOENING 


On  Jael  VouiiOBiN  BiJiLirr'TovBe, 

A  seamui  on  the  *  Isaak  Jonss,' 

To  Bremen  boond  with  paTing-stonee, 

BeAaedto  amil,  and  gare  leglMil) 

Upon  ft  FHfday  morning. 

Von  Blfck,  the  master  of  the  brig, 
Bent  oat  to  take  liim  in  a  gig ; 
Bnt  In  the  long^KMt,  with  the  pig, 
He  got  away  that  Terr  day, 

which  was  on  nidaymondng. 

VoH  ScnsAMBs,  Banu  ahd  Compakt, 
Beaohred  the  trwiing  worid  aboold  see 
This  notion  waa  a  wrong  idee, 
TlMt  aUpadioald  wait  with  aU  their  freight 
Upon  a  Friday  morning. 

TImt  got  a  load  or  timber  cot. 
And  on  the  wharf  they  had  it  put, 
or  this  aame  thing  to  make  a  butt, 
That  without  lUl  a  ship  might  sail 
Upon  a  Friday  morning. 

The  keel  was  hdd,  the  mast  wis  placed. 

The  brig  with  flgure-head  was  graced, 

And  it  was  cut  and  carved  with  taste, 

And  all  waa  dvne^  even  aa  htgum^ 

Upon  a  Friday  morning. 

At  last,  to  canr  oat  the  same, 
When  she  waa  chrlfltenea  with  a 
*Thb  Fudat,*  laughed  the  idea  to  shiune. 
That  evil  huA  foreyer  stuck 
To  OTery  Friday  morning. 

Now  from  the  waya  all  painted  bright, 
While  crowds  admired  the  gallant  sight. 
And  cheers  expreaaed  their  loud  delight. 
With  aU  her  crew  she  swiftly  flew. 
Upon  a  Friday  morning. 

She  sailed  from  port  moet pleasantly; 
The  owners  rubbed  their  hands  with  glee, 
And  nropheeyed  that  she  would  be 
In  LirerpooL  to  shame  each  rod, 
Upon  a  Friday  morning. 

AlasI  She  ne^er  returned  again! 
Nor  tkHnffs  came,  for  it  is  plain 
She  stmcK  a  rock  upon  the  main ; 
And  thia  befel,  the  seamen  tell, 
Upon  a  Friday  morning. 

Here  waa  the  error,  we  auspect, 
To  find  a  canse  for  each  eflbct. 
Or  else  the  affiance  to  reject: 

So  diipa  go  down,  (but  why  they  do, 

We  canH  interrogate  the  crew,) 
Upon  a  Friday  morning. 


SllrtlfttlfflllflttS« 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  CAPTAIN  00I>. 
DLE'S  MEDICATED  AFPLE-SAAS  t  SURE 
AND  SARTIN  REMEDY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
PILESI 


niOX  AM  OLD  LADT* 

(  Ohlt  to  think  or  that  deer  oU  creator  standin* 
all  daT  on  the  see-shore  without  no  hat,  at  his  time 
or  life,  thinking  what  he  could  do  ror  the  good  or 
his  fetter  men  I  MayakindPROTiDBKcsoomore 
nor  be  can  ask  or  think;  cured  me  ormjslfeo* 
tion:  berore  that,  cooldent  go  to  the  ceUar<loor, 
and  a  good  appetite :  now  I  thankyou,  little  grand- 
diild  experience  also  Qiuch  benefit ;  darter  Sallt 
Ann  say  she  has  not  been  so  well  in  a  twelT 
month.  Only  to  think  poor  old  crittur  wantin'  to 
do  somethinS  and  nothin*  but  appels  to  work  onto ; 
did  all  he  ooukl ;  invented  his  dais,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Loan :  want  to  rob  him  or  his  property : 
spurotts  drugs  sint  worth  a  pennywuth ;  wain  and 
worse  than  in  wain;  made  a  grrat  many  sick  near 
GenoYB  college:  poor  ok!  crittur  got  hia  reward. 
Pleas  send  me  two  barla,  and  Bfr.  WBATHsasr  , 
pay  you:  Give  it  a  feir  trial;  tried  every  thing: 
JBNirs  Dehnonlcon,  Habvet's  Crokorinthlkon, 
Am.BOATB*8  Bitters,  Jonbsbb  Terrazlcum,  Prr- 
eBAVBs' Fllida,  Lavender  CmN^omui,  Magnetic 
garters;  had  the  Twma  bad  as  ever;  did  nt  do 
no  good :  My  desr  friend,  the  Loan  reward  yon 


and  make  year  Sate  abundantlvuaefril  in  its  dsy 
and  generashim,  is  the  prayer  or  yoois, 

*Fidthfri]ly, 
<  SARAH  BANKS.' 
ToB  Capfbm  Coddlb, 


HAD  I  KNOWN. 

^Mt  Dbab  Sib:  Had  I  known  or  your  remedy 
a  six  months  sooner  it  might  have  cured  up  a 
great  many  biles.  To  ait  down  was  impoaslble, 
and  to  come  upon  me  in  any  other  part,  would 
have  borne  it  Dke  a  Christian  and  a  man.  Bui 
Job  himaeiriost  patience  when  they  attacked  him 
there.  I  done  all  I  coukL  Tour  Apple^ala 
seemed  to  reach  down  to  the  root  or  the  disorder, 
by  washing  out  the  bk>od  or  its  impuritiee.  (and 
so  to  speak)  soai^sudding  it,  wringinMt,  and  put- 
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ttiigitoattodry,oiitoaline.  After  eating  nearty 
a  bairel  of  your  Safls,  the  biles  began  to  mani- 
fesUy  decUne,  and  seen  their  best  days.  They  at- 
tended each  others'  fimerals  until  thoywas  all  gone. 
After  which,  I  did  not  think  it  adwuable  to  con- 
tinue the  Sals,  bat  should  undoubtedly  in  case  of 
their  recurrence.  I  consider  your  discovery  to  be 
most  simple  and  useful  in  its  eflbcts  of  the  ago, 
and  can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  vou  are  wel- 
come to  refer  to  my  case  for  partiklerB,  which 
gnUitude  woold  seem  to  indicate. 

*  WASHINGTON  POTTS, 
^eoTner  of  ElwraLy  Bunkum*^ 


oh!  bow  fat^mino! 

A  HioBLT  respectaUe  citizen  in  IforQi  Bergen 
writes  na  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

*ObI  bow  tettening  your  Sate  ist  It  riz  me 
completely  onto  my  legs  though  prostrated  by  a 
kmg  dedine.  which  my  friends  confidently  pre- 
dicted would  be  the  hist.  But  the  Lord  ordered 
it  otherwise,  when  by  the  merrat  accident,  T  met 
with  your  advertisement  of  the  Safis.  After  three 
hogsheads  consumed,  it  began  to  work  benefid- 
onsly,  wakin*  up  the  liver  n-om  its  long  state  of 
torpor  in  which  it  had  been  dreaming,  and  not 
very  pleasant  dreams  either.  I  am  now  a  well 
man,  eat  my  salt  pork,  and  it  sets  well;  drink  my 
brandy  and  the  stomak  takes  it  kind.  Should  I 
ever  be  Jeopardized  again,  rest  assured,  my  Dear 
Sir,  I  shall  never  fail  to  apply  for  the  never  fidling 
remedy,  for  your  Sails,  in  the  estimation  of  good 
Judges,  is  beginning  to  take  its  stand  in  the  highest 
rank  of  medicated  drugs. 

JOHN  FORSINB. 


WHY  DID  TOU  KOT? 

*Wbt  did  you  not  Inform  roe  that  Gteptaln 
Coddle  had  contrived  this  thing?  It  was  really 
cruel  of  you,  when  you  knew  I  nave  been  a  suf- 
ferer, ftnd  knew  that  the  remedy  touched  my  case. 
Had  yon  done  so.  Instead  of  being  a  little  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened  around  the  girth,  I  mif^t 
have  been  walking  in  the  Northern  Libertiea, 
where  I  have  my  store.  Tell  the  Captain  he  has 
gone  and  done  a  thing  posterity  may  be  grateftil 
for,  and  will  begrateAil  for,  if  posterity  shouki  be 
tick.  We  hope  they  wont  be  sick,  but  if  they 
should  be  Atk  let  them  apply  to  Coddle,  or  should 
wc  mortem  be  held  by  that  ttmei  to  Coddls^s 


a  SMC 
bdn.' 


TES,  XT  DEAR  I 

A  LADT  has  reoeiTed  the  enclosed  extract  of  a 
letter  ftYMD  her  husband :  ^  Tea,  my  dear!  leant 
exnrees  my  gratitude  when  I  tell  you  those  ooUo 
pains  are  all  gone,  obliterated,  swept  off  I  may 
say  with  a  Immn.  1  no  longer  doubto  myself  up 
lilte  a  bow  knot,  or  like  a  fiddler  keeping  time. 
My  k>ve,  I  am  deUgfated.  Tell  the  Captain  in  aU 
his  voy^ee  ho  never  steered  so  smack  into  the 
hayea  of  public  good.  Toll  him  to  imagine  his 
hand  ^ook.  I  long  to  see  you ;  I  am  ddn*  very 
wen.  I  have  soU  ffity  crab-apple  trees  in  this 
place,' etc,  etc 

We  suppose  that  on  a  ntodemto  calculation 
fifty  recommends  like  the  above  might  be  easily 
■craped  together.  Look  out  for  spurious  imita- 
tiOBS.  Ask  for  « Captain  Coddle's  Medicated 
Apple-Sals  with  his  picture  on  it,.a  sartm  remb- 
DT  for  TBE  BLIND  ptfes,  and  piles  that  aint  blind. 
Curbs  cosnvBirBss,  good  for   tbb   bbart- 

B1TRN,  BBNEFICIAL  IN  riTB,  STRENOTBENS  APPE- 
TITB,  PDRIPIE8  TBE  BLOOD,  BETS  TBB  LIVER  AT 
WORE)    IRADICATBI     TAnE-WOSMfj   SKOOTBH 


DOWN  PIMPLES,  CURES  BILBS,  DESTROYS  RIBO- 
W0RM8  AND  ALL  OTBER  CREATURES,  NEVER  PRO- 
DUCES STRANGULATION,  ENRICHES  TBE  HARROW, 
TESTIPIBD  TO   BT    CLEROTMBN,  CBILDREN   CRT 

FOR  IT !  oXyXy. 


COLORED  ADVERTISEMENT.— PROFES- 
SOR PLATO  CISCO,  a  colored  puason  of 
respekability,  inspector  of  walls  and  whit&waah- 
Ing,  respekably  inform  de  public  his  white  flbOow 
citizens  and  abollshun  Slety,  will  attend  to  ordera 
in  Une  of  his  profoshun  wid  careftilnoss  and  de- 
spatch. Profosor  Cisco  beinff  well  acqnalntad 
with  carpet-shaking  tictaca,  soltcitB  a  share  of  pat- 
rcmage.  His  son,  Jupiter  Ammon,  wlU  ojpen 
eysters  at  a  moment's  warning,  attend  to  parnes, 
call  de  figures  and  play  de  vloUn. 

N.  B.  Jupiter  Ammon  bhicks  as  good  a  boot 
as  any  colored  genCman  in  Bunkum. 

FOR  SALE  at  this  Orifice  a  few  ooplei  ia 
pamfalet  forrum,  of  Miss  Mart  Ann  De- 
uohtpul's  ccMnposltion  on  Platonic  Love,  whidi 
obtained  the  prize  at  Miss  Billincoo's  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies!  also,  in  the  same  forram. 
Peck's  Great  Essay  on  Friendsbip,  publiahed  in 
Flag-Statt    Orders  soUdtedflxmi  the  trade. 


THE  subscriber  wishes  a  partner  to  go  with 
him  Into  the  CEMETERY  BUSINESS.  This 
new  and  rising  trade  may  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  any  who  has  capital  to  Inweet.  The  popu- 
lation Is  getting  so  great  that  it  beoomes  a  matter 
of  Christian  duty  to  provide  for  their  remains,  lest 
they  become  a  nuisance.  The  difjeot  of  the  sub- 
scriber is  to  lay  out  grounds,  plant  trees,  pot  up 
receiving-tomba,  and  to  do  every  thing  to  make 
death  as  desirable  as  possible,  (at  the  same  time 
to  do  a  living  trade)  and  to  provide  Biany  of  them 
when  dead  a  better  mausoleum  than  they  had  liv- 
ing. The  attention  of  Odd-FeUows,  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, Daujri^tos  of  Temperance,  Indepoident 
Order  of  the  Rechabites,  Free  Mason's  Lodges, 
and  society  in  general,  Is  requested. 
wh.tjua!  J.  8PATCH. 


SMITH   AND  SMITHSON  will  publish  to- 
morrow, the  January  number  ci  the  Ue  of 
Wight  Ouarteriy  Review : 

CONTENTS.— NO.  CIIL 

Art.  L    THE  EVERLASTING  CORN-LAWS 
WITH  A  DISQUISITION  ON  THE 
APPLICABIUTY  OF  SAW-DUfiT 
FOR  DOMESTIC  USEa    By  J.  W. 
Branbrbd,  F.  R.  S. 
n.    THE  EVERLASTING  HALTRUS. 
IIL    1.  THE  SALT-LICKS  OP  KENTUO- 
K  Y,  AND  STATISTICS  OF  SALT 
SPRINGS     IN    THE     UNITED 
STATES,  AND  AN   EXPLORA- 
TION  OF  THE   SOURCES   OF 
THE   SALT-RIVER,  WITH  AN 
ENQUIRY    INTO    ITS     FABU- 
LOUS OR  HEROIC  HISTORY, 
a.  THE  SALT-TRADE  ON  TURK'S 
ISLAND.    A  PAMPHLET.   Nas- 
sau, New-Providence. 
a  ATTIC  SALT:  HOW  ESTIMATED 
BY  THE  ANCIENTS :  An  Essat. 
IV.    MORAL  STRUCnjRES  IN  FRANCE, 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNI- 
TED PROVINCES,  QUARTO  WITH 
PLATES  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 
Bt  Cbarles  Frbderick  St.Gborob 
Griobam,  A.  M.,  op  Brazkh  Nosb 
Colliob,  Oxford. 
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9L  THE   RELATIVE    ENDURANCE  i 
OP  STONE-WALL  AND  CEDAR 
FENCE.  AN  ESSAY  DELIVER- 
ED BEFORE    THE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY  OF  NORTH 
PORTBROOK.  BtWm.Cokmiy. 
3L  DIE  8TONINCHE  FENCHER  UND 
BRIEKSCHER  WALLISCHE  AUF 
DER     UNITEDEN    8TATESEN, 
VON     DOMINIE     8CHOONEN- 
BIOEKER.  8vo.  Wallbobt.  1847. 
4.  MORTAR:   AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 
BEOT  KIND,  WITH  THE  REPORT 
OF  THE  UNITED  MASONS  OF 
HANOVER.  * 

V.  WOOL«ROWING  AND  WOOL- 
GROWERS,  WITH  AN  ENQUI- 
RY INTO  THE  FAILURE  OF 
THE  SPECULATION  IN  MERI- 
NO SHEEP. 
VL  MAKATAIMESHEKLVKIAK,  OR 
BLACK-HAWK,  AND  SCENES 
IN  THE  WEOT.  A  NATIONAL 
POEMIN  SIX  CANTOS.  By  El- 
bert H.  Smith. 
VIL  1.  SHIPPING  STATISTICS  OP  BAN- 
GOR WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  TIMBER  TRADE  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MAINE,  NORTH- 
AMERICA. 
2.  CHIPS  FROM  THE  WORK-SHOP. 

By  a  Hard  Workiho-Mam. 

Tm.  LATIN  GRAMMARS  AND  EXERr 
OSES  PUBU8HED  FOR  THE 
LAST  TEN  YEARS, WITH  A  CAN- 
DID ENQUIRY  OP  THE  QUES- 
TION,  WHETHER  ANY  ONE  OF 
THEM  IS  A  WHIT  BETTER  THAN 
ADABfS*  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

^  THE  PEBSON  WHO  TOOK  MY  UMBE- 

RELL  at  Mn.  Ponsonbt's  party,  he  baring 

Uled  to  lake  my  poetic  hint,  does  not  return  it 

tmmedialely,  he  wUl  be  exposed,  a*  he  is  known, 

~    ^  WILLIAM  PILK. 


rpHE  TAKER  OF  MR.  PILE'S  '  UlfBERELL' 
X  {Ombereill  ha!  ba!)  preeents  his  compli. 
■MDta  to  Mr.  Pilk,  and  is  not  aflnid  of  being 
^eoqwaed  as  he  is  loiown.*  He  is  not  known.  It 
vas  taken  in  a  crowd, put  away  immediately  after 
the  party,  and  baB  not  wen  used  since.  Mr.  Pilk 
m^r  tberelbre  consider  his  assertion  *&  lie  nailed 
to  the  coonter.'  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who  can 
vrlto  eneh  good  Terse  as  Mr.  Pilk  shouki  deal  in 
mtnitfae;  but  it  is  a  consolation  to  the  Kentleman 
wbotookthe^umberelPQia!  ha!)  ana  who  was 
Tery  much  in  need  of  it,  (ha!  ha!)  that  there  are 
Hmrt  In  the  work!  as  well  as  thieves !     INCOG. 


nPHE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  Is  published 
X  every  now  and  thai  at  Bunkum,  imd  also  at 
flie  oflloe  of  the  Kmickbrbockxr  in  New- York. 
II  will  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  skie  of  rirtue  and 
moratify.  It  has  receiTcd  the  most  marked  enco- 
miams  from  ttie  press  and  from  individooals.  Our 
brother  has  also  written  to  us  in  most  flatterin' 
tennsofourJouniaL  We  shall  endeavor  to  merit 
these  marks  of  (kvor,  and  it  aflbrds  us  the  most 
adequate  eatiafoetion  to  infbrm  our  readers  that 
lOai  Mary  Ann  DsLioBrruL,  the  pleasant  wri- 
ter, who  is  all  smiles  and  dimples,  is  knoaoeo  — 
not  to  be  married,  reader,  though  that  m  an  event 
no  doubt  to  take  plaoe — but  is  engaged  to  fhmish 
a  series  of  arttelea  for  this  paper.  Other  talent 
wiU  be  snapped  op  aa  it  oecun.  All  kinds  of  lob- 
work  executed  with  neatness  and  despatch.  The 
Fine  Arts  and  UUeratore  fhlly  dlBCuaeed.   There 


will  be  a  series  of  discriminathig  articles  on  mu- 
sic, to  which  we  caU  the  attention  of  amatoors. 
Principles  ok  'Ninkty-Eioht,  and  all  the  great 
measures  of  the  day,  as  weU  as  all  other  princi- 
ples, ftilly  sustained ;  vice  uprooted  by  the  heels, 
and  cast  him  like  a  noxious  weed  away.  For 
Cuther  partkulan  see  huge  head : 

Thr  BnNxrK  Flao-Stapp 

Is  RDITRD  BY  MR.  WaOSTAPP. 

Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the  editor.  Oldnews- 
papersfbr  sale  at  this  oOlB.  Wantro,  an  Appren- 
tice. He  must  be  bound  fcnr  oi^t  yeankfold  and 
carry  p^ers,  ride  post  once-t  a-week  to  Babjlon, 
Peqn<»,  Jericho,  Oki  Blanks,  Mount  Mlserv,  Run- 
giy  lurber,  Hetchabonnuck,  Coram,  Miller^ 
PhM^e,  Skunk*s  Manor,  Fire  Ishmd,  Mosquito 
Cove  and  Mcmtauk  Point,  on  our  old  white  mare, 
and  must  find  and  blow  his  own  bom.  Run 
Away,  an  Indented  Apprentice,  named  John 
Johns,  scar  on  bis  tiead,  one  ear  gone,  and  no 
debts  paid  of  his  contracting.  GsUfbrnia  gold, 
banks  at  par,  ptstareens,  flippenny  bits,  and  Uni- 
ted*b  Staue'n  currency  in  general,  received  in 
subflerlpti<m.  Also,  store  piur,  potatoes,  com,  rye, 
oats,  eggs,  beans,  pork,  grito,  hav,  old  rope,  hunbs*- 
wooi,  sbov^  honey,  shorts,  dried  cod,  catnip,  oil, 
bafnut  bark,  paints,  glass,  putty,  hemp,  snake- 
root,  cord-wood,  live  geese  feathers,  saxafax,  dried 
apples,  hops,  new  cider,  axe-hondles,  miU-stones, 
lieinlock  gum,  bacon  and  hams,  ginshang-root, 
vinegar,  punklns,  ellaoompaine,  harness,  hops, 
ashes,  slippery-ellum  bark,  clanu,  nails,  varnish, 
sheet4ron,  sapsago  cheese,  old  lunk,  whldc- 
brooms,  manure,  and  all  other  produce,  taken  in 
exchange. 

fi3^  Those  who  do  nH  want  Uie  last  number  of 
therLAo-STAFF  please  return  it  to  this  oflUs,  post 
paid,  as  the  demand  for  that  number  very  great. 
A  patent  chum  and  wadiing-machine,  to  go  by 
rer,  are  left  here  for  inspexion. 

For  Sale,  a  One  Year  Old  Heifer  ; 

Pair  of  Young  Bullocks  in  Harness. 

B^T  Wanted  to  Hire,  a  New  Milch  Far- 
RER  Cow ;  give  eight  quarts  of  milk  night  and 
morning ;  also,  to  change  milks  with  some  neigh- 
bor with  a  cheese-press  fbr  a  skim-milk  cherae 
onoe-t  a  week. 
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BX  W.  B.  o.  Hontx& 


SwBiT  Mast  1  I  have  looked  agtin 

Upon  tliT  speaUng  ftkoe, 
And  only  aid  ttie  wreck  remain 

or  former  blocnn  and  grace; 
A  fearAil  blight  wm  on  the  rose 

That  onoe  thy  beaoty  wore; 
Pftle  token  that  within  had  frtne 

JoyHi  foont,  lo  flow  no  more. 

Hie  babe  that  neetled  In  mine  inns 
And  sported  on  mr  kneO) 
•'  ^"     »matdileei  * 


Inherited  thoee  I 

Once  prized  so  much  in  thee: 
And  bovhood,  with  the  sunny  mi, 

That  Donnded  through  the  door, 
Woke  a  drear  tente  of  kmeUnees, 

A  thought  that  aU  was  o*er. 

Why  am  I  Md?   The  light  is  gone 

That  cheered  my  darkened  way; 
Die  star,  when  ni^t  was  coming  on, 

That  turned  my  (^oom  to  day: 
We  parted,  and  no  tear  was  shed. 

For  Lovers  wild  dream  was  o^er ; 
I  think  of  thee  as  of  the  dead ; 

Lost,  lost  for  erer  morel 

My  sool  retains  thine  image  yet, 

Ihougfa  blias  is  in  the  sraye; 
As  splendor  IhUa,  when  the  sun  is  set, 

On  punning  wood  and  wave ; 
For  perianed  Jot  I  will  not  wec^ 

Aflbction  crushed  deplore, 
Thouffh  memory  in  mourning  deep 

Is  dad  for  evermore. 


ndne  was  a  witchery  of  mien 

That  found  its  type  in  charms 
By  the  painter  drawn  of  Lovers  own  queen 

ftMringlng  from  Ocean's  arms ; 
And  svren  muric,  that  ensnared 

Frail  barks,  though  (hr  tmm  shore, 
Was  iiseordy  to  the  roioe  compared, 

Thai  I  must  hear  no  more. 


A  fkoe  of  pensiTe  sweetaeas  long 

Win  burnt  my  troubled  drBams. 
When  couched,  in  the  mystic  lana  of  song, 

On  banks  of  gokien  streams: 
I  gazed  on  thee  as  Tasso  gazed 

On  high-bom  Lbomoe, 
And  like  the  bard,  by  paasioD  cnzed, 

Must  hope  for  peace  no  more. 

MysaU  Is  flapping  in  the  bay, 

The  breakers  foam  and  roll, 
And  airy  voices  shout  *  Away  I 

Away  t  poor  troubled  soul ! 
The  wine-cup  cannot  waken  mirth, 

An  Eden  lost  deplore ; 
Away,  away!  on  English  earth 

Thy  foet  must  tread  no  moreP 
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LITERARY     NOTICES 


ScBHif  in  TRs  Old  World  :  om  Somes  and  Crnxs  m  Fomsieif  Lauds.  By  Willllm  FumHiss. 
Aoeompanied  with  a  Map  and  DlastratloQS.  In  one  Tolnxne.  pp.  300.  New-Tork:  D.  Amvron 
AKD  OoHPAjrr. 

A  coEEEsroNDBHT,  himaelf  a  feUow-tntYeDer  with  the  author  over  sereral  of  the 
eoonlriefl  described  in  Uie  above-entitled  volume,  and  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
fiy^ifiilness,  etc,  of  its  descriptions,  sends  us  the  following  running  commentary  upon 
the  work : 

« Wi  thank  our  fiaDow-iownaman  for  giving  ns  a  pleasant  and  readable  book.  TVoIy,  if  any  one 
ihoold  wish  to  essay  the  dimaz  of  Utediffloultiesoramhor-skillflethim  now  ondertake  to  please  the 
gooeial  reader  by  another*  Book  of  Travels  hi  Europe*  Every  man  travels  with  his  own  {MMk ;  that 
is  to  ay,  the  diaage  of  cUme  wOl  only  flunish  new  and  more  extensive  lleids  for  the  ezerdsa  of  the 
edocaled  power  of  each  man's  flumlties.  Some  go  to  Europe  for  the  mere  o^ed  apparently  of  find- 
ing fiudty  and  seeking  occasions  for  ilHmmor  with  every  thing;  some  go  for  the  Hteadfiwst  purniit  of 
eoltedatodles  in  those  spheres  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  no  equal;  some  fbr  mere  material 
tqfoTment;  and  some,  like  our  author,  with  head  and  heart  open  and  attentive  to  every  impreasioa 
of  the  good  and  the  beantiftaL  He  tells  his  story  well ;  and  the  personal  incidents  thrown  in  make 
his  reader  to  become  unconsciously  a  flollow-waoderer  at  his  side,  going  about  strange  countries, 
■eating  with  odd,  outlandish  peoj^e  and  scenes,  laughing  at  their  follies  and  their  Jokes,  admiring 
erscy  fliing  worthy,  never  ruffled,  but  keeping  the  even  tenor  of  his  h^py  enthusiasm  of  enjoyment 
thfoogfa  all  nations  and  an  lands,  lliere  are  no  prosy  deecrlptlons  of  the  old  lions,  no  dull  jonmal- 
Ixing  details  of  partlcularB  not  worth  the  memory ,  no  guide-book  stuff  of  routes,  inns,  priceP)  etc,  but 
comblniDg  the  pleasant  particulars  of  his  remembrance,  he  gives  us  a  lifelike  picture  of  every  thing  on 
Usway.  After  a  plwasinr  scjoum  in  *Fhdflriand,*  our  aothor  goes  over  the  CaMmnel,  and  givea  us  a 
Kvely  and  tnithftil  sketch  of  much  that  makes  up  Parisian  happiness.  We  select  at  random  from 
the  bock;  andoonsdouathatavaatprqportionQf  the  comfort  of  existence  centres  in  a  good  dinner' 
let  OS  flrat  walk  with  the  aothor  to  Philiitb's,  In  the  i2i(e-i{»eJU<i««;  Phiufpb,  the  .Moaar^as  ^  la 
Cuui»$: 

'^Fkw  who  are  given  to  ai^t^eefa^  fldl  to  rest  the  day  with  a  dinner;  whidi  leads  one  to  speak 
of  the  restauranta.  Epicures  grieve  for  those  days  when  princes  drove  to  the  ^Roehtrd—  CemtaUt? 
Paium,  in  our  experience,  has  supplied  its  flyi,  and  equate  the  more  noted  Slid  dearer  of  the  Boule- 
Tvds,  or  the  Palais  BoyaL  Be8lde,onedoesnot  wish  to  bo  bored  by  English,  but  seeka  the  resort  of 
quiet,  foO-fod  citizens,  who  have  made  the  reputation  of  this  voluptuous  resort  in  the  Rue  Montr 
Martre,  near  thepessage  SaAmon.  We  quote  only  the  rich  tastes  or  his  ^  Sole  A  la  Normande*  and 
bb  *8oupe  A  la  ffisque.*    No  restaurant  life  would  suit  that  man  whoooimtshismouthAiteasheeats. 

— '-»-^       —      -^^ -•-»-•  ^ — ^  —  .L-,._. »^i .__^     'Ve  would  recommend  the  » Europe* 

'BOOS.    A  gloriona  iq;>petite  mi^ 


and  sighs  as  if  each  forkftil  ripped  up  the  lining  of  his  pocket.    We  would  recommend  the  '  Europe* 
to  hin,  where  he  can  get  dog-steaks  and  horse-chops  for  twenty  1 
niin  such  a  youth,  and  make  his  very  stomach  spendihrlft.* 

^  And  now  let  OB  stroll  with  him  alter  dtamer : 

**  Ha  is  crosfrArained  by  iiMtlnct  who  cannot  be  pleased  hi  his  daily  walks  in  Paris.  Tour  sobriety 
nrait  be  cheeked  here,  rather  than  your  vices,  where,  with  a  share  of  good-nature  and  humor  about 
yoa,youftll  into  excellent  keeping  with  those  thousand  petiu  riau  and  absurdities  which  hourly 
amuseyou.  OordaUy  habit  was  to  hire  a  chair  before  the  caf6  of  the  TroisFrdres,  where  we  picked 
op  maoy  tittle  fhigmwnts  of  Jey,  and  used  to  laugh  at  the  coquetry  of  the  garden  and  at  the  roar  of 
ov  wi&r,  wboae  »>ra*  for  ooflbe  made  the  reputation  of  that  Uttle  glaied  ahop  which  pro^^ 
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the  eoort  before  the  fomitain.  The  correct  thing  is  to  talce  your  cinr  at  uiotber  caftf  or  sip  yovr 
mocha  on  the  *  Italiennee,*  while  some  one  of  your  acquaintantances  u  paasing  along,  and  you  won- 
der *  who  is  that  pretty  woman  on  his  arm  ¥^ — you  may  be  sure  she  is  only  hii  e<w«m.  Orfornordty 
you  may  stroll  to  the  quarter  of  the  F&ubourg  BL  Blartin.  and  watch  the  ouyriers  with  their  griaettea 
tripping  along  so  light,  with  their  frilled  caps  fluttering  in  the  wind,  lltere  are  no  griaettea  at  the 
oourt  end,  for  they  become  oonyerted  into  lorettea  when  they  pass  the  chapel  where  they  worship.* 

*Our  author  goes  io  see  eTory  thing  else  there  is  in  the  stranger's  way,  and  tells  a  Tery  pleaaaat 
story  thereupon.  Our  limits  must  be  economized  for  extracts  from  his  book  on  other  places.  Swit- 
SM-land  is  thoroughly  ransacked  by  the  wanderer;  and  among  the  out-oC^he-way  places  there  he 
climbs  up  from  Luoeme^s  Lake  of  Beauty  to  that  strange  modem  infatuation,  the  Rcxnaii  Catholic's 
Mecca,  Einsiedelu.  Hie  Rhine,  its  glcxlea  past  and  preaent,  la  well  realized  by  the  traveller ;  and 
hasting  throu^  Belgium,  touching  which  ho  gives  us  some  pleasant  narratiyee,  and  immovably 
primitive  Holland,  whoee  prim  antiquities  of  men  and  things,  with  its  sober  tturilt  and  deanlinen, 
are  certainly  not  all  unknown  or  uniq>preciated,  he  finds  himself,  by  a  short  step,  for  we  pasa  qukkly 
between  kingdoms  there,  in  the  domlni(»u  of  the  *  buried  mi^^f  ^f  Denmark.*  We  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  of  his  visit  to  Copenhagen,  the  Capital  of  the  King  of  the  Northmen: 

(Thb  country  through  which  the  rail-road  passes  is  very  flat,  the  soil  sandy,  and  admits  of  but  lit- 
tle culUvatlfm.  Aft^  taking  our  berths  on  board  the  steamer  for  Copenhagen,  we  were  struck  with 
theshnilarity  of  their  words  of  command  with  the  English:  for  there  was  nothing  spoken  but  ^baack 
her*  and  ^  stap  her.*  We  had  a  fine  run  that  night,  and  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon  soon  made  our 
way  through  the  Ost  Sea.  On  the  morrow  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  meeting  Mr.  Flknnikkh, 
our  charge  at  this  court,  on  board:  so  that  our  entrance  to  the  harbor  was  enlivened  by  a  pleasant 
chat  over  the  beauties  of  the  city,  which  lav  so  charmingly  in  prospect. 

*  Copenhagen  is  built  on  the  islands  of  Seeland  and  Amack,  which  are  united  by  two  fine  bridges. 
Besides  the  remarkably  strong  fortifications  which  defend  its  coast,  and  its  charming  and  picturesque 
location,  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  sufbred  more  from  war  and  conflagration  than  any  other  dty 
in  Europe. 

*The  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  ttie  pleasure  of  meeting  a  class-mate,  who  had  Just  come  from  the 
N<nth  Cape,  after  having  completed  a  tour  of  two  years  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe.  One  fbels 
a  sense  or  diminuUveneas  on  seeing  a  man  who  had  visited  Siberia,  and  lived  on  fisthssin  and  whale 
oil  for  the  last  four  mouths ;  for  I  must  confesa  my  pretensions  to  travel  grew  l^s,  as  I  viewed  with 
awe  the  huge  beard  of  my  old  chum,  who  had  ridden  the  great  polar  bear,  and  cast  a  squint  over  the 
crater  of  Oie  Norwegian  Maelstrom.  In  my  confrision  I  sought  relief  within  the  chaate  proportions 
<^  the  *New  Kirche,*  the  King*s  Chapel ;  and  recovered  proper  bahmce  of  mind  in  the  oUro  and 
quiet  contemplation  of  what  was  truly  great  and  beautiful  In  art,  as  brought  out  and  created  perfect 
under  the  inspiration  of  Thorwaldskn's  genius.  There  stand  his  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apoertles, 
on  each  side  of  the  nave  and  behind  the  altar.  Before  it  is  that  beautifrd  baptismal  font,  a  simple 
shell,  held  by  a  kneeling  angel ;  and  over  the  portal  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  exquisitely  touch- 
ing, in  marbfe  ba^relief.  llie  spirit  of  truth,  love  and  devotion,  breathes  in  those  mute  blocks ;  they 
ammated  his  finer  clay,  who  inhaled  them  at  his  birth.* 

*  Denmark  is  seldom  visited  by  Americans;  and  hence  his  descriptions,  which  are  minute,  win  be 
ftmnd  interesting.  Going  thence  to  Berlin,  he  forgela  not  to  pay  his  respects  to  our  hospitable  rep- 
reaentativee  at  that  court,  Mr.  DoNAjj>8oif  and  Mr.  Fat,  whoae  kind  reception  having  been  eqjoyed  by 
the  writer  of  this  notice,  in  oonmu>n  with  many  of  our  countrymen,  he  can  Ailly  endocae  the  aeoti- 
ments  of  the  author : 

*That  same  evening  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  nmnber  of  my  countrymen  at  the  Embaaij* 
where  no  American  shookl  fail  to  go,  so  long  as  our  country  is  so  ably  represented  by  Doxaldmok 
and  Fat.  I  was  never  more  amused  than  with  our  minister's  desalptions  of  German  character  and 
manners,  which  were  only  equalled  by  his  sovereign  contempt  for  their  language,  or  his  resolute  de- 
termination to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  Tallktrand,  and  never  to  commit  Ids  diplomacy  in  any 
other  tongue  than  the  vernacular. 

*  Mr.  DoNALDsoH  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  Court  and  of  hia  fel- 
low dli^matists,  solely  ftx>m  the  foct  of  his  originality  of  thought  and  expreesiooi  and  that  wild  and 
generous  cordiality  which  brooks  no  ceremony,  and  puts  all  etiquette  and  mysticism  at  defiance.  The 
great  minds  of  Berlin  admire  and  wonder  at  one  who  puzzles  them  by  a  syirt^n  of  metaphysics,  even 
too  abatruae  for  Kamt.* 

'Ttkenoe  to  Dresden  and  the  Barbel  and  Munich,  that  German  Athens,  Bavaria,  over  to  mediceral, 
orient-looking,  and  oftrbeleaguered  Prague,  and  then  a  glorious  ramble  about  Tyrol's  mountains  and 
vaUeys.  We  almost  envy  him  the  pleasure  of  visiting  such  a  city  there  as  Salzburgh,  of  whidi  we 
have  a  good  deacriptlon : 

*  <Im  a  chorming  poeition  on  the  turbid  Salz,  which  divides  the  d^  in  two,  and  surrounded  on 
three  aides  by  mountains,  Ilea  the  beautiful  capital  of  Salzburg.  The  city  proper  is  snugly  lodged  in 
a  valley,  between  the  M(niksberg  and  the  Ca4>uchiner,  ttom  whose  tops  you  have  a  glorious  view 
ot  itaaorrounding  beauties.  That  stem  old  castle  in  the  upper  town,  perched  on  the  very  summit  of 
an  abrupt  mountain,  dominates  the  town  and  ita  extensive  environs ;  and  the  views  you  have  from 
the  outer  galleries  of  this  irregular  fortress  are  truly  wonderfril.  That  oM  castte  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  seat  of  a  warrior  Archbishop,  who  betonged,  verily,  (o  the  Church  militant,  and  kept  hia 
honda  of  armed  retainers  ever  ready  to  wage  war  on  infldeb,  or  if  neoeesary,  to  bring  his  rebeflioos 
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pMlihtonwB  to  terma.  That  flnncaUMdralwltti  its  ftelng  of  marble,  wmImiIU  after  Oie  model  of  BL 
men :  and  In  tlie  square  before  the  Oonri-Uouee,  Is  one  of  tboee  rare  oompoeltions  in  the  ahape  of 
ftnmtauiB,  which  would  do  lionor  to  the  best  of  Italy,  so  exquislle  is  its  dedgn.  Mozart  waa  born 
In  this  town,  and  hia  statue  stands  on  a  place  called  especially  after  his  name;  while  not  fhr  ofl^  iu 
another  street,  is  the  mansion  of  the  renowned  naturalist  Paracblscs. 

*'One  of  the  most  agreeable  excursions  in  the  vicinitY,  is  that  to  Berchtetffarten.  Soon  after  tear- 
ing town,  your  road  pasaea  under  the  brow  of  the  Unterburgs,  which  is  fluned  for  its  statuary  marble, 
and  continnewon  the  side  of  the  river  ArlestoBerchte8giuten,the8ununerreeidenoeof  the  Kingof 


Bavaria,  which  la  beautlfUily  lodged  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-clad  Wal 
« *■  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  charroiDg  succession  of  landscapea  than  those  thus  presented; 


■o  tuSa  ci  pictorial  suojects,  such  outlines  of  noble  uKMrntatne,  so  powerfU  to  awake  the  most  fervent 
and  thrilUng  sensatlone  of  loveliness  and  beauty,  and  so  happiW  terminated  by  the  bold  shore  of  the 
^Koenig  Sea.*  the  most  beautiltil  point  in  all  this  rich  and  glowing  scenery.  Grandare  it8eflbcta,as 
it  la  hemmed  in  bv  high  towering  clilb,  which  brood  over  its  suifsoe,  and  give  to  its  wavesatoneof 
phaalng  melandkoly.  Its  waters  are  of  the  darkest  green,  and  where  the  overhanging  rocks  over- 
shadow  its  lake,  their  cc^r  is  almost  black.  At  times,  ttie  hills  slope  down  covered  with  f<4iage  of 
dark  pinee  toits  edge,  and  again  at  the  sudden  turns  of  the  lake,  bold  perpendicular  walls  riee  so  ab- 
mpcly  tnan  its  level  as  to  leave  no  margin,  and  you  seom  as  if  shut  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  basaltic  well. 
The  royal  hunting  lodge  lies  at  the  base  of  the  frowning  Wattzmann,  and  is  resorted  to  for  the  chamois, 
and  fbr  ItstrouL  Some  of  these  fishes  are  so  remarkable,  that  their  portraits  are  taken  and  hung  up 
in  flrames  round  the  walls  of  this  palace. 

*  *  Bneh  are  the  natural  beauties  of  this  singular  sea,  and  with  such  rich  materials  it  would  require 
no  strain  ot  fbncy  to  transform  that  blue-eyed  girl  who  rows  you  over,  Into  another  *  Lady  of  the  lidce.^ 
or  to  frame  a  heroine  out  of  the  charming  littiu  *  Kbllnxrin*  who  waits  on  you,  on  your  return  to  the 


^Thehcb  by  varloos  stages  our  author  posted  to  Vienna,  where  the  writer  of  this  notice  had  the 
plepsore  of  first  meeting  him ;  where,  In  that  spider-web  sort  of  a  city,  with  its  green  belt  of  glads, 
and  palatial  suburbs,  modem  presumption  or  court  flatterers  profess  to  enrtuine,  in  the  paltry  de- 
crepitnde  of  Austrian  monarchy,  a  successor  to  the  illimitable  genius  and  vast  power  of  the  medto- 
val  lord  of  Europe,  ObarlbkaOnk.  Could  he  now  arise  flrom  his  tomb  of  ages,  and  walk  the  earth 
Hko  Denmark's  royal  ghost,  he  woukl  laugh  to  «com  the  paltry  patch-work  of  despotic  imbecUUy, 
which  under  high  sounding  titles  demands  the  altl^ct  submission  of  the  beet  and  freest  hearts  of  Eu- 
rope. However,  Vienna  is  a  gay  place ;  the  German^  Paradise;  and  we  qwnt  weeks  together  there 
la  Its  dellgfatftil  galleries,  libraries,  collectioDs,  and  palaces,  fluently  seeing  the  msgnlfloent  pomp 
of  that  court,  and  mutnaDy  struck  by  the  consununate  political  knavery  visible  even  in  the  connte- 
naaoe  of  Hbttbrvich,  and  in  all  his  acts;  listened  so  often  to  Strauss,  and  watched  the  happy 
people  swinging  in  the  polka,  rqfoioed  over  Its  charming  cuisine,  and  went  away  together  from  the 
^Gulden  Launee,*  sure  that  we  were  better  pleased  with  Vienna  than  with  any  other  city  of  middle 
Eorope.  Our  (Hend  forgets  his  usual  courtesy  by  not  returning  the  real  kindness  that  we  received 
flrooa  our  admirable  repreeeotative  there,  Mr.  Stilks,  a  gentleman  who  deserves  and  has  won  golden 
Ofplnkmsfkoin  all  parties.  And  then  we  voyaged  on  the  Misslassippl  of  Europe,  its  mighty  artery,  the 
m^estic  Danube,  all  the  way  from  Vienna,  till  by  one  of  its  twelve  huge  moutha  we  sailed  out  upon 
the  Black  Sea— the  stormy  Euxlne.  Here  was  an  odder  JnmUe  than  we  had  on  board  the  steamer; 
and  our  author  does  ftdl  Justice  to  the  amoun  of  the  frolicsome  Princess  with  the  handsome  Count, 
the  free-making  grisette,  the  bridal  party,  and  every  thing  else  of  interest  on  board,  while  he  gives 
ns  living  descriptlooa  of  what  we  saw  and  eqfoyed  on  shore.    But  we  suffered  boom  perOi  of  the  sea; 

fttrasBTRox  Mqrs: 

*TnBRB's  not  a  sea  the  traveller  e'er  pukes  in, 
Throws  up  such  ugly  billows  as  the  Euzine.' 

We  toaaed  a  day  or  two  upon  ita  stormy  waves,  when  we  came  to  the  Slmplegadea,  floating  in  the 
btoe  waters  at  the  gate  of  that  pathway  of  enchantment,  the  Bosphorus.  The  most  exalted  deecrip- 
tlona  can  never  enable  a  reader  f^  to  realise  such  beauty ;  but  our  author  gives  perhaps  as  good  a 
deacrlptiop  of  the  scene  as  can  be  conveyed  by  an  unpractised  pen: 

*  *Thr  opening  seene  of  the  Bosphorus  is  grand.  You  enter  these  straits  where  the  protrudiaf^ 
ahores  of  two  opposite  oontinents  look  down  upon  the  dark  and  abrupt  mass  of  the  rocks  *  Slmple- 
gades,'  which  lull  the  rough  and  stormy  waves  of  the  Euxine  into  catan  repose.  That  boMjOoast, 
brislling  with  Saracenic  towers  snd  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  is  soon  succeeded  by  the  over- 
hanging heights  of  Belgrade,  which  are  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  and  followed 
t^  gentler  undulating  hills,  which  enclose  the  dark  waters  of  that  channel  within  the  charming  bay 
or  Buyukadere.  Your  saU  flrom  this  point,  and  even  for  twenty  miles,  embraces  a  succession  of 
ckarming  landscapes  and  views  of  unrivalled  beauty ;  and  as  you  pasa  through  the  narrowing  suaita 
ai  the  outlet  of  the  bay,  vou  glance  back  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  over  the  ter- 
raced slopes  of  those  banks,  (powing  in  all  the  richliess  of  oriental  fbUage,  and  basking  In  all  the  fbrvor 
of  brtefat  sunshine  and  reflected  sea. 

«*  WlkUy  runs  Us  current  within  the  now  approaohlng  headlands  of  two  opposite  continents,  ss  its 

waten  chafe  the  base  of  the  castle  of  Europe;  while  dark  cypresses  and  «mbrella  pinee  moumftilly 

look  down  over  the  ruinaof  this  dismantled  fbrtreas,  and  across  the  stream  rise  the  bolder  outlines  of 

Asia's  stronghold,  which  guards  the  aoa  valea  of  the  valley  Gokad  and  those  beanUftd  sweet  walen  of 
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the  sonny  South.  Yon  do  not  fiiU  to  obten-e  the  rich  contrast  of  these  woody  heights,  as  they  deck 
both  margins  with  varied  l>eauty.  On  one  dde  thick  maaaes  of  nortliem  forest  duster  around  the 
viUas  which  dot  the  htU-eide,  and  hanging  gardens  fall  from  par^)et  and  terrace,  clothing  these  do- 
clivitles  In  all  varieties  of  shade  and  verdure.  Ou  tbo  other  shore  the  softer  skies  of  the  orient  re* 
lieve  luxuriant  pastures  of  a  lovelier  green,  and  the  gay  foliage  of  tropical  fruit  and  flower ;  while 
the  air  is  redolent  with  sweet  fragrance  of  Jessamine  and  orange,  wafted  by  ZephjT  through  groves  of 
rhododendrona  and  acacias. 

*  *  There  is  a  magical  eflbct  in  the  increasing  and  moving  loveliness  of  these  scenes,  and  the  land- 
ae^e  warms  with  interest  as  you  are  homo  onward  in  your  approach  to  the  city.  All  is  now  life  and 
animation.  Cidquea  oi  every  size,  holding  In  their  prows  bouquets  of  fresh  flowers,  propitiatory 
oflbrings  to  the  waves,  and  brilliant  with  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  richly-costumed  paasongers,  move 
upon  the  surface  of  those  waters ;  and  long  flocks  of  wild-fowl  hurry  by,  skimming  over  the  dancing 
billows,  in  perpetual  motion,  doomed,  in  the  legends  of  the  Turiis,  *  to  hover,  like  evil  spirits,  without 
rest  forever  V  Jbe  shores  are  now  lined  with  the  dwellings  of  Armenian  and  Turk,  Frank  and  Jew, 
each  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  colors  of  rod,  vellow  and  white ;  beyond  are  the  pahuxs  of  the 
resident  mmlstov  and  grandees ;  all  fuHowlng  to  ull  up  that  harmonious  whole  which  enchants  the 
sight,  until  the  ALAVOUi-palaoe  of  the  Sultan  fKiuts  upou  the  bay,  whence  vou  are  allured  by  a  succes* 
aion  of  beautify  views  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  Porte.  Truh',  there  u  no  such  approach  to  any 
other  dty  in  the  w<»id :  such  a  mosaic  of  rich  palaces  and  landscape,  charming  sceneir  and  lovely 
skies!  such  a  combination  of  effects,  such  rich  contrantM  and  variety  of  moving  pictures! 

*-  ^Thls  mingling  of  beauties,  this  extnivagunce  in  the  laviKhed  gitli<  of  nature,  forms  but  a  part  of 
the  wonders  of  the  land,  and  unites  with  the  Boephonts  Its  caatlcs  and  towers,  bays  and  inlet««  hlUs 
and  forests,  villas  and  villages,  sunny  pruspocta  and  delightful  vales,  mosques  and  minarets,  summer 
palaces  and  kiosks,  fbuntains  and  b^hs,  to  frame  In  unison  a  whole  which,  with  the  suburbs  and 
environs,  coast  scenery  and  seas,  claims  for  Stamboul  preeminently  above  all  of  oarth^s  dtica.  its 
reputaticm  and  Its  name  of  the  *  Sublime  P<Mle.* ' 

i  Constantinople,  which  standa  as  It  were  a  great  forest  of  gardens,  palaces,  mosques,  towers  and 
minarets,  sprang  out  of  this  beautiftil  sea,  an  Aladdin  creation,  a  realized  enchantment,  girdled  on 
its  lofty  promontory  by  the  beautiful  crescent  of  the  Goldon  Horn  on  the  one  side,  the  smooth  Sea 
of  Mannon  on  the  other,  and  the  Bosphorus  In  fh)nt,  over  whose  drclo  of  waters  the  gilded  caiques 
shoot  innumerable,  Uke  flre-flles ;  that  v'ast  city,  where  dwell  over  a  million  of  souls  who  call  Moham- 
M  BO  the  prophet  of  God  ;  which  has  been  the  great  gathering-place  for  all  the  nations  of  the  East 
fmn  the  days  ni  Constantinb  to  its  present  monarch,  Abdul  Mkschid  ;  that  great  city,  *•  thou  that 
art  dtoale  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  which  art  the  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,*  who  can 
hope  (tally  to  give  thy  picture  In  words,  or  reproduce  the  Impressions  of  those  who  have  had  the 
happiness  of  visiting  thee  f  We  spent  weeks  together  there,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  fUll  Impression 
of  its  oriental  splendor ;  we  disregarded  all  the  annoyances  which  the  traveller  every  where  meets  with 
in  those  ooontrlea,  and  w«it  about  It  and  around  it  in  all  directions,  and  the  eye  never  wearied  with  lis 
transcendaDi  beauty,  and  the  mind  could  never  fidly  embody  and  bring  down  to  the  decajiug  monu- 
ments around  us  that  glorious  panorama  of  historical  ai^sociatious  which  cluster  there  from  the  days 
of  the  lavish  splt^ors  <^  Coi«BTAim!<B  and  the  Roman  Emperors  till  the  slxunbora  of  their  Creek 
ouocessfNTB  were  roused  by  that  general  tocsin  of  Europe,  the  Crusades ;  and  then  its  terrific  sieges  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  time,  unto  the  hour  when  Otuxas  spread  forth  the  blood-rod  banner  of  the 
Prophet  and  claimed  this  queen  of  dtios  as  the  heritage  of  the  FoithfUl. 

« Onr  author  gives  us  an  interesting  description  of  Constantinople,  and  of  its  beauty,  as  wo  bohdd 
1 1,  In  perfectly  halcyon  weather,  lie  has  conveyed,  In  a  brief  compass,  an  admirable  outline  of  almost 
every  thing  there.  The  writer  left  him  at  that  dty,  and  his  book  condudee  its  pteaeant  story  by  land- 
ing him  in  Alexandria.' 


Thb  PoBTiCAL  Writinos  or  Francbs  Sakoent  Osgood.    In  one  volume,  illustrated.    A.  Hart, 
Late  *  Carbi  ajcd  Uaiit,'  Philadelphia. 

Ir  this  snp«i>  volume  were  lees  beautify  than  It  is,  and  were  its  internal  attractions  less  in  keeping 
with  its  external,  we  should  lament,  even  more  than  we  now  do,  that  it  did  not  reach  us  in  season  for 
a  more  extended  notice.  But  the  book  is  iudf  its  own  praise,  and  does  not  need  our  poor  encomi- 
ums. The  numerous  engravings  on  steel  are  of  the  first  order,  and  the  same  may  be  afllrmed  of  the 
paper,  printing  and  binding.  As  for  the  poems  themselves,  wo  content  ouradyes  with  adopting  the 
words  <tf  an  esteemed  c<mtemporary :  *  Mrs.  Osgood  is  the  most  naturally  and  unoonsdoudy  graoefhl 
female  poet  this  country  has  produced.  She  is  the  most  fanclf^  of  all  our  female  poets,  and  her 
fimcy,  brilliant,  gay  and  sportive  as  It  Is,  fhida  Its  only  home  In  the  swoet  afli?ctions  and  lovdy  charities 
of  a  heart  fUB  at  once  of  innocence  and  truth.  Her  poems  seem  the  mere  breathings,  the  successive 
respirations,  of  hor  sooL  No  one  can  read  them  without  deep  and  unmlngled  pleasure.*  As  a  boll 
day  gift-book  the  TOtimie  will  have  few  rivals  in  popular  flivor.* 
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PoBMs  A.in>  PBosB-Wsmiras.    Bt  Eicbaro  Hskkt  Dama.     In  two  TolumeB.  pp.  881    New- 
York:  Bauck  and  Scribncr. 

Trs  American  pablio  will  heartily  thank  the  enterprising  publishers  of  these  at- 
tractive  volumes  for  putting  them  forth  at  this  time,  for  they  were  v^y  geneniBy  de- 
manded. The  first  of  the  present  volumes  includes  all  that  was  m  the  former  edition 
of  the  author^s  poems  and  proee-writings,  with  the  addition  to  the  poems  of  a  few 
short  pieces,  and  that  edition  contained  all  that  was  in  the  small  volume  of  poems 
publided  several  years  before.  Both  editions  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  print. 
In  ^e  first  volume  before  us,  therefore,  we  have  that  well-known  wierd  poem,  *"  The 
Bncoaneers,'  of  which  Colbridgr'b  ^  Antient  Marinere'  might  have  formed  the  type ; 
a  ringulariy  wfld,  simply-created,  yet  powerful  production ;  those  admirable  papers 
origmally  published  under  the  title  of  *  The  Idle  Man,'  containing  *  Ton  Thornton,' 
*  EIdward  and  Mart,'  *  Paul  Felton,'  '  Domestic  Life,' '  Musings,'  etc.,  with  many 
other  pieces,  which  have  become  fixed  &vorites  with  the  public.  Mr.  Dana's  prose 
is  the  flowing  of  a  pure,  natural  stream,  and  it  makes  green  the  meadows  of  the 
heart  ^trough  which  it  winds  its  way.  Much  of  the  best  of  our  author's  writingB  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume,  which  embraces  his  essays  upon  *  Old  Times,'  ^  The 
Past  and  the  Present,'  '  Law  as  Suited  to  Man,'  which  were  orighially  published,  the 
first  in  Ae  *  North- American  Review,'  the  second  in  the  *  American  Quarterly  Ob- 
server,' and  the  last  in  the  ^  Biblical  Repository.'  The  remamder  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  ihe  following  reviews,  several  of  which  have  already  come  under  separate 
notice  in  these  pages :  Allston's  *  Sylph  of  the  Seasons ;'  Edge  worth's  ^  Readings 
on  Poetry  j'  Hazlitt's  *  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  5'  *  The  Sketch-Book ;'  Rad- 
cuffb's  *  Gaston  de  Blondeville  *,'  *  The  Novels  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  ;' 
Pollok's  '  Course  of  Time ;'  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  and  *  Memoir  of 
Henet  Marttn.'  Here  is  a  rich  field  of  criticism,  and  weU  is  it  occupied.  The 
publishers  of  these  volumes  have  performed  their  part  to  great  acceptance,  having 
taken  care  that  good  books  should  appear  in  a  good  and  tasteful  garb. 


IcoxooRAraic  EifCTCLOPXDiA  OP  BciKNcc,  IdTBRATrRiE,  AND  Art.    8yBtematicaUy  arranged 
by  £.  Ukcx.    New- York :  RuooLra  Garriock,  ABtor-House,  Barclay-street 

This  invaluable  work,  when  completed  in  twenty-five  monthly  *  Parts,'  of  whkh 
the  third  is  now  before  us,  will  contain  five  hundred  eteel  engravinge^  by  the  most 
distinguished  artists  of  Germany,  with  two  thousand  quarto  pages  of  text,  translated 
and  edited  by  Spencer  F.  Baird,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  We  are  in  no  degree  surprised  at  the 
popularily  which  this  great  series  is  acquiring.  AJI  we  have  before  remarked,  in 
notidng  the  work,  nothing  of  a  kindred  description  that  we  have  ever  seen  can  com- 
pare with  the  variety,  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  foithfulness  of  the  engravings.  Ob- 
jects of  ocean,  air,  and  earth  ;  of  things  above  and  beneath ;  of  mountains  that  rise 
into  the  clouds,  and  of  the  formations  at  theb  deep  bases  below  the  thick  rotundity  of 
the  sphere ;  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  existences ;  of  ^  creeping  things  and  fowls  of 
the  air  ;'  of  familiar  and  un&miliar  machines  and  inventions,  there  are  accounts  and 
illustrations  in  this  most  comprehensive  and  instructive  of  all  encydopsedias.  Tlie 
monthly  parts  are  sent  in  port-folios,  by  which  means  the  plates  and  text  are  carefoDy 
preserved,  and  the  whole  kept  free  from  soil  and  dust 
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Saikt  Lbsbs,  oe  the  Thebads  op  Lipb.    In  one  Tohme.   pp.  384.    Vem-Yatk:  G.  P.  Pcteax. 

Tbkrb  b  no  attentive  reader  of  this  Magazine  who  wiU  not  hear  with  pleaaore  the 
annonnoement  of  the  pablication  of  the  above-named  volume.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  these  pages  the  lortanes  of  Saint  Lbgir,  and  of  the  good  and  evil  spirilB 
thrown  in  hia  way,  and  who  exercised  so  marked,  and  in  certain  instances,  so  wonder- 
tol  an  influence  over  his  destiny,  will  need  no  additional  incentive  to  secure  the  pern- 
sal  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  not  requisite,  nor  would  it  be  deemed  other  than  a 
work  of  supererogation  at  our  hands,  to  review  in  detail  the  incidents  of  the  stirring 
narrative  under  notice.  The  machinatjons  of  that  arch-fiend,  Vautekt  ^  the  myste- 
rious character  of  the  Woedallah  of  romantic  Saint  Kilda,  and  the  grace  and  lovdiness 
of  his  daughter ;  the  almost  Mephistophelian  creation  of  Woltgano  Hboiwisch  ;  the 
street,  gentle,  simi^e-hearted  Tubriba  Von  IIofrath  and  her  fiither ;  all  these,  with 
clear  remembrances  of  admirable  descriptions  of  scenery,  varying,  in  the  most  artist- 
like manner  with  the  distinctive  features  of  time,  country,  and  particular  region  of 
country  ]  these  vnll  be  so  vividly  present  to  the  reader  of  this  notice,  that  while  he 
will  himself  hail  the  intellectual  treat  before  him,  of  which  he  has  had  a  foretaste,  he 
win  not  be  slow  in  inducing  others  to  follow  his  example.  Saint  Leobr  himself  has 
given  a  very  striking,  nay,  a  very  touching  picture,  of  the  motives  which  animated 
him.    One  can  scarce  read  it  without  entering  into  the  very  ^irit  of  the  author : 

*  At  tbe  age  of  twenW-throo  jean  I  And  mys^apoD  the  thre«hoM  of  two  worldB.  TliePAaTiEm- 
mooB  the  IboaBand  incidaots  which  havo  opereiod  to  determine  me  aa  a  raapooaible  beins,  and  pie- 
aenta  them  before  me,  with  totrfal  rirldnesa.  The  PEEtEirr  aeems  like  nothing  benewi  my  feet. 
And  the  Fotueb,  no  knaer  a  ahadowy  dream,  throwa  open  ita  endleaa  vistas  and  whiapera  that  I 
must  aoon  enter  upon  all  Ua  untried,  unknown  realitioa.  Here  I  ampermlUed  to  pauae  a  mcHnent* 
ere  I  commence  upon  that  new  exiateooe  which  enda  only  with  the  iNnifrrB. 

<  I  have  flnlahad  my  life  upon  earth.  The  tlea  which  oonneci  me  with  the  world  have  parted.  I 
hare  to  do  now  only  with  eternity.  Yet  something,  which  I  may  not  resist,  impela  me  to  ratroapeo- 
tion.  I  k)ok  back  over  my  short  pilgrimage,  and  feel  a  yearning  which  I  cannot  restrain,  to  pot 
down  a  narrative  of  my  brief  existence,  and  to  mark  the  several  cuoangee  whidi  have  come  over  my 
spirit,  In  the  hope  that  the  young,  with  whom  Ichiellyaympathize,  may  profit  by  the  redtaL* 

There  is  a  moral,  a  moral  fhiitful  of  wise  monitions,  in  a  life  full  of  events,  and  so 
solemnly  regarded.  To  the  records  of  that  life  we  commend  our  readers ;  pausing 
in  conclusion  of  this  too  brief  notice  merely  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  neat  and 
tasteful  style  in  which  the  publisher  has  placed  the  volume  before  the  puUic.  It  has 
ahready  passed  to  a  second  edition. 


TsB  Wae  WITH  Mexico.  By  R.  &  Riplet,  Brevel-Mi^  in  the  United  States*  Annv,  LieatMMat 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  etc  In  two  vdumea.  pp.  1174.  New-York :  Haepbe  aee 
Beotbees. 

Thb  present  work,  although  mainly  prepared  during  a  period  of  respite  from  ordi- 
nary professional  duties,  would  seem  amply  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  its  gallant  author. 
It  gives  *  a  general  and  impartial  account  of  those  events  which  for  a  few  past  years 
have  been  of  such  absorbing  interest,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  looked  upon  in 
future  years  as  the  most  prominent  of  any  which  have  occurred  since  the  independence 
of  the  country.'  The  author  claims,  and  we  have  no  doubt  with  justice,  to  be  impar- 
tial, and  to  present  the  different  occurrences  in  their  true  light,  stripped  of  the  show 
and  ornament  which  have  been  htmg  upon  them  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment 
Hie  author  had  many  advantages  in  the  cdlection  of  his  materiel ;  important  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  personal  observation  of  the  country  on  both  of  the  princi- 
pal routes  of  operation,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  American  officers,  and 
tome  interoourse  with  those  oC  the  Mexican  army. 
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^nnbrrsarg  Stetxtal  of  0omt  Jfitl)olo0. 

At  the  official  reporter  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  So- 
ciBTT,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  our  readers 
an  aocoimt  of  the  Anniversary  Festival  of  our  Patron 
Saint,  which  was  duly  celebrated  on  Thursday  the  nxth 
of  December,  1849.  The  Society  met  this  year  in  an 
\  nnnsnal  UctUe,  The  venerable  *  Crrr  Hotel/  around 
which  had  hung  so  many  pleasant  reminiscences,  and 
where  Jennings  and  Willard  had  so  long  and  so  lib- 
erally  ministered,  with  such  satisfection,  had  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  the  times,  and  had  given  place  to  a 
row  of  tastefbl  and  costly  ware-houses.  The  stewards,  driven  from  their  old  home, 
were  obliged  to  se^  quarters  for  the  Society  fiirther  *ttp  ttnen;^  and  about  ^'^e 
o*clock  the  members  accordingly  began  to  assemble  in  the  receiving-rooms  of  *  The 
Amuuoan.'  Tlie  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  special  .meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, held  on  the  twelfth  of  November,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  following  gen- 
tlemen had  been  elected  officers : 


JAMES    DE    PETSTEB   OGDBN,    Pebiidsrt. 


First  Vioe-PnskleDL 
Second  Vioe-Preaident 
Third  Vlce-Preeident. 
Fourth  VIoe-Praaident 


Hamiltom  Fuh, 

OODBN  HorPMAM, 

Jambi  H.  KiPf 
Samubl  O.  Ratvomd, 
William  H.  Johnsok. 

AlbXANDBB  L  CoTHBALf 
Cbablbi  R.  SwOEDfl, 

MANA 

Samitbl  Jobbb, 
Jacob  AkthokVv^ 
Willum  L  Vam  Wasbmbn, 

AbBABAM  FABSOltfjR. 

Jambs  R.  MaklbTi  M.  D. 
PiBEBB  M.  Irving, 
Bev.  Tbomab  B.  Vbemiltb,  D. 
Rev.  WiLUAM  L.  Jobnsok,  D. 
John  W.  Framcib,  M.  D., 
John  C  Chbbsmam,  M.  ti^ 
William  H.  Hobabt,  M.  D., 
John  O.  Adams,  M.  D.^ 

STBWAUDfl. 
NlCMOLAB  Low,  JOHM  ROMBYN  BbODMBAO, 

RicMAEO  H.  0«BE]i,  Jambs  Watbob  Wbbb, 

Hbxet  a.  HsiiBE,  Jambs  William  Bbbemin, 

Elias  O.  Dears. 


Secivtarj. 
AasMant  Secretery. 


Aabor  B.  Hats, 
Fbbdbbic  Db  Pbtstbe, 
John  J.  CiscOf 
John  W.  LiviifosTONt 
Jambs  I.  Roosbvblt, 
Jambs  Bebath. 

Y^  I  Chaplains. 

I  COMSULTIlffO  PhTSICIABS. 

{  Phtsicians. 
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These  gentlemen  were  seyeraHy  called  forward,  and  duly  installed  in  their  respec- 
tive  offices,  by  President  Kino,  of  Columbia  college  ;  who  discharged  his  functions 
with  all  that  proverbial  grace  and  expression  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished.  The 
members  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  their  invited  guests,  among  whom  were  the 
representatives  of  the  several  Societies  in  friendly  alliance  with  Saint  Nicholas,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Craio  of  the  army,  then  repaired  to  the  dining-hall.  On  enter- 
ing,^0DW0RTH'B  band  struck  up  the  inspiriting  notes  of  'Dsa  Volkslbid,'  ^The 
People's  Lay^  the  popular  song  of  Holland.  At  the  centre  of  the  *ifa**,'  or  elevated 
croflB-table,  (behind  which  were  arranged  the  serving  men  of  tiie  Society,  arrayed  in 
their  ancient  costumes,  tempore  Stuyvesanty)  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Db 
Pbyster  Ooobn,  took  his  seat,  suppcHrted  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  chief  officers  of 
the  various  sister  societies,  and  the  other  distinguished  guests ;  while  the  three  tables 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall  were  respectively  presided  over  by  Medsrs.  Oa- 
DBN  HomiAN,  James  H.  Kip,  and  Samuel  G.  Ratmono,  Vice-Presidents,  supported 
by  the  stewards.  Grace  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  Society,  and  then  the  company  sat  down  to  the  discussion  of  an  am- 
ple BUxte  of  *  good  things  ;^  among  which,  the  choice  relishes  of  the  Fatherland,  in- 
cluding *  roUetjes,'  ^  oley-ko£ks,^  ^  krullers,'  and  the  never-forgotten  *  sohnaps  and 
pipes,'  figured  conspicuously  on  the  liberal  bill  of  fare. 

When  the  inner  man  had  been  sufficiently  refreshed,  the  doth  was  removed,  and 
the  ancient  Weathercock  of  Saint  Nicholas  having  been  duly  placed  before  him 
on  the  table,  the  President,  Mr.  Db  Pbyster  Ooden,  assumed  his  venerable  cocked 
hat,  and  after  an  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  Society, 
in  a  few  brief  words  of  introduction,  said : 

^GBiiTLBiisif  OP  THK  Saimt  Nicholai  Bocibtt  :  While  yet  the  Puritan  Pilgrims,  who  afterwMd 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  were  eqjouming  among  the  Dutch,  and  when  but  a  feeble  colony  on 
James  River  in  Virginia  was  all  the  occupation  that  Engbmd  could  boast  of  in  America,  our  Dutch 
ancestora  established  this  colony,  and  hdd  out  the  site  for  New-Amsterdam ;  and  it  was  when  reli- 
gloas  toleration,  civil  liberty,  an  enliglitened  spirit  and  enlarged  views  of  commercial  enteqntee 
ond  commercial  freedom  flourished  in  HoUaod,  that  the  great  republic— great  alike  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  streema  of  whose  commerce  poured  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe— sent  out  the  ploaeeva, 
who,  nurtured  in  the  same  freedom  and  Imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  laid  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep  of  this  our  goodly  city.  Our  ancestors  purchased  the  soil  they  occupied,  and  traded  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  natives,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  an  extensive  and  profitable  commerce  in  Airs ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Engli^  colonists  were  fidrly  seated  at  Plymouth,  the  prorinclal  authoritiee  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  desirous  of  cultivating  friendly  r^atlons  and  commercial  OfMreepondence,  aent  th^ 
saoretary  as  the  bearer  of  a  congratulatoiy  and  courteous  oommnnication. 

*'  For  a  long  period  our  ancestors  ei^oyed  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  after  a  time  thisikrarlshing  and 
happy  condition,  the  fruit  of  their  own  exertions,  attracted  attention — possibly  envy ;  at  least  tt  was 
found  that  neighboving  encroachments  were  to  be  resisted  and  national  rights  defended ;  while,  as 
civilization  advanced,  hostilities  with  the  Jlndians  were  found  to  be  unavoidable.  But  amid  all  their 
triala  the  Dutch  ool<mkrt8  remained  Arm  in  the  maintenance  of  their  prindplea,  and  frue  to  the  name 
and  fhme  of  their  Belgic  sires;  and  for  half  a  century  the  Dutch  founders  continued  to  enlarge  their 
poeseasions,  increase  their  number,  and  extend  theb*  commerce,  protected  by  the  laws,  flonriahlag 
under  the  guardianship,  proflting  by  the  example,  and  inheriting  the  spirit  of  that  republican  HoDaind, 
who  became  in  her  day  and  gen««tion  the  birth-phwe  of  civil  liberty,  the  abode  of  religioua  tolera- 
tion, the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  the  seat  of  the  arts,  the  mart  of  commerce,  and  the  mlstrees  of  the 
seaa.  Bona  of  Saxrt  Nicholas  I  let  us  never  forget  that  it  was  from  such  a  republic  our  anceators 
descended,  and  that  we  are  their  deacendantat  From  our  progenitors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  we 
have  taken  the  common  law  and  a  common  language— both  valuable  acquisitions ;  but  they  came 
like  the  acquirements  of  after  Ufo,  which  owe  their  chief  value  and  efltcacy  to  the  impreaaloDS  and 
feelings  and  prindplea  that  are  infosed  and  implanted  in  our  earlier  days;  whereas  our  Dutch  ances- 
tors, under  the  teachings  and  example  of  a  great  republic,  had  eatabHahed  their  prindples  long  be- 
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fore,  to  serre  as  goidee  not  only  tat  them  and  us,  but  for  all  time;  for  It  was  t^ieirs  to  sow  the  peeds 
which  post  ages  haTo  nourished  and  matured,  and  of  which  Artore  generations  may  reap  the  blMsi^ 
and  Che  fruiL* 

In  support  of  these  claims  brief  extracts  fWnn  history  were  then  given,  in  relation 
to  the  convention  held  in  New- York  in  1653,  the  constitution  obtained  by  th^  in- 
habitants in  1682,  and  the  execution  of  Jacob  Leibler,  a  Dutchman,  in  1791,  who 
fell  a  martyr  ta  the  cause  of  rational  liberty  : 

*■  At  the  dose  of  thp  seventeenth  century,  the  historian  says,  the  population  of  the  provinoe  was  still 
chiefly  Dutch:  *lhepoormanherefoundacountry  where  industry  was  highly  valued,  and  where  all 
freemen  ei\)oyed  equal  rights.  The  inhabitants  are  bleesed  in  their  country,  blessed  in  the  fruit  of 
their  bodies  and  in  the  fruit  of  their  grounds;  blessed  in  their  basket  and  their  store;  and  although 
their  low-roofiBd  houses  would  seem  to  shut  the  doors  to  pride  and  luxury,  yet  were  they  ever  wide 
open  to  let  charity  in  and  out,  either  to  assist  each  other  or  to  relieve  the  stranger.*  It  is  true  that  the 
temples  where  our  ancestors  worshipped  exist  no  longer ;  the  low-roofed  houses  where  they  ei^oyed 
domestic  felicity,  and  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality,  are  tottering  to  their  fkll,  and  the  memorials  that 
maiked  the  spot  whoro  their  ashes  repose  are  cnmibling  Into  dust ;  and  we  pause  with  regret  as  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  are  seen  lingering  on  the  ruins  of  the  past  But  we  know  that  other  tern- 
pies  of  wonhip  will  rise,  where  the  same  Are  will  bum  on  the  altars  and  the  same  pure  and  tolerant 
ftith  animate  and  console  its  worshippers;  and  wo  trust  that  a  spirit  will  arise  from  their  ashes  to 
■nlmate  and  inspire  their  descendants,  for  ages  to  come,  as  they  think  on  the  rich  inheritance  they 
en|oyr 

The  President  then  announced  the  regular  toasts,  in  the  following  order : 

L  Saiht  Nicholas,  our  Patroit.  The  meet  genial  Saint  in  the  calendar.  His  stock  of  'good 
things*  is  inexhaustible.    Music :  ^-l^ng  Tiwu  Ago: 

TL  Thk  PxKsiDicrrr  or  thk  UmTKO  States.    Music  :  ^PresidenVs  March.'' 
m.  Tax  OovKXKOR  OP  TBS  State  or  New- York.    Mubic  :  ^Oovemor's  MareV 
TV.  Our  Couxtrt  :  One  and  indivisible.    Music :  ^UaU  ColumHa,'  with »  Tankec  BeoMe: 
V.  Thk  Armt  and  Navt  :  Generous  rivals  in  daring  valor  and  patriotic  devotion.    Music :  *  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner: 

YL  Tnx  Dutch  ForjcDRKs  or  New  Amsterdam  ;  who,  in  1686,  with  characteristic  probltv,  hon- 
estly purchased  our  Island  from  the  aboriginal  Manhattans.     Music:  *TAe  WUhdntMa^^  tiu  AIb- 

Vn.  Our  City  :  Puritans,  Ungnenots,  Waldenees,  In  the  day  of  persecution  (bund  roftigo  at  Am- 
sterdam :  the  City  which  Amstendam  merchants  founded  will  always  emulate  their  hospitality.  Mi- 
SIC    ^Jiowte,  Swe$t  Hvme: 

Vm.  Our  Sister  Societies  :  Hie  Patron  Saint  of  Bfanhattan  welcomes  at  his  board  the  reprp* 
asDtatives  of  those  who  have  made  hia  own  city  their  home.    Music :  ''tVearea  Band  ^f  Brothers: 

IX.  WssT  Poiirr.  The  deeds  of  its  sons  Justify  their  training.  Music:  ^The  JUiiutret  Boy  tv 
Ou  War  has  gone: 

X.  Dutch  Scholars,  Dutch  Paiitters,  ahd  Dutch  Sailors.    Music:  ^Mynheer  Van  Dunk: 
XL  The  Dauohters  or  Manhattan  :  » Angols  ever  bright  and  fialr.*    Music :  Offers  ^s  a  health 

U  mU  G—d  Laaaes: 

The  toast  *  The  Army  and  Navy^  was  briefly  acknowledged  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Craig  of  the  army. 

*  Otir  Sister  Societies^  replied  to  Saint  Nicholas's  friendly  salutation,  through 
Dr.  Bealbs,  of  the  Samt  George,  Mr.  Fesbenden,  of  the  *  New-England,'  Mr. 
CoLDEN  of  St  David's,  and  Mr.  Kunhardt  of  the  German  Society.  These  official 
genUemen  severally  gave  appropriate  toasts,  which  we  regret  not  to  have  been  able 
to  obtain.  We  remember,  however,  that  Mr.  Golden,  President  of  Saint  David*s, 
accompanied  his  sentiment  with  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  memory  of  two  distin- 
guished persons  who  had  died  during  the  course  of  the  past  year ;  one,  the  Hon. 
Harmakus  Bleecker,  of  Albany,  for'a  long  time  the  respected  President  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society  of  our  sister  city,  and  for  many  years  our  honored  Representative 
at  the  Hague  :  *  There  was  a  gentleman  now  present,'  he  said,  *  (Mr.  Brodhead,) 
who  he  believed  had  been  with  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Bleecker,  at  the  Hague,  and  who 
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oonld  bear  full  testimony  to  the  high  standing  that  gentleman  had  always  maintained 
in  the  Fatherland.  The  other  disdngui^ed  person  to  whom  he  referred  had  often 
graced  with  his  presence  the  anniyersaries  of  our  Society ;  but  the  seat  of  the  whcde- 
Booled  James  RsYBuaN,  the  late  esteemed  President  of  Saint  Patrick^b,  was  empty : 

'Thb  churcb-yird  showed  an  added  Btone, 
The  social  board  a  vacant  chair.* 

^  West  Pointy''  we  remarked,  was  responded  to  in  very  appropriate  and  elegant 
terms  by  the  gallant  Major  Philip  Kearnt,  who,  while  ho  could  not  call  himself  an 
^live  of  the  institution,  bore  warm  testimony  to  the  good  conduct  of  its  sons  in 
Mexico,  whose  deeds  had  well  ^  justified  their  training.' 

The  President  here  read  several  letters  which  had  been  received  from  distin- 
gnishcd  invited  guests,  expressing  the  *  regrets'  of  the  writers  that  they  were  un- 
able to  be  present  to  do  honor  to  our  beloved  patron-saint  ^  and  among  them  was  one 
from  our  esteemed  associate  and  Vice-President,  Gov.  Hamilton  Fish,  pleading 

*  in  bar'  important  *  gubernatorial  duties,'  whieh  detained  him  at  the  capitd ;  and 
another  from  Ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren,  assigning,  not  executive  yet  still 
unavoidable  demands  upon  his  leisure,  which  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  he  had 
anticipated  in  bemg  present  on  the  occasion. 

*  The  health  of  our  Aesoeiate,  Hamilton  Fish,'  being  given,  it  was  drank  enthu- 
siastically, with  all  the  honors. 

President,  Charles  Kino,  of  Columbia  College,  being  toasted,  replied  in  a  very 
appropriate  speech,  (of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  proper  report),  con- 
cluding with  a  sentiment  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  son  of  New- York,  the 
late  General  Stephen  W.  Kearnt,  of  the  United  States'  Army. 

Mr.  Ooden  Hoffman,  being  loudly  called  upon,  no^  rose,  and  addressed  the 
company  in  an  admirably  humorous  and  characteristic  speech,  distinguished  by  the 
well-known  graces  of  his  silvery  eloquence.  He  concluded  his  remarks,  which  were 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  by  proposing : 

The  Stewards  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society. 

This  toast  called  up  Mr.  Jambs  W.  Beekman,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  Stewards, 
who  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  them. 

The  President  having  called  upon  the  senior  of  the  medical  council  for  his  annual 
report.  Dr.  Francis  arose,  and  remarked  as  follows : 

*  r#i(r  High  MigkUn*99y  PrtaiimU  Oodbv  of  iJU  Saint  JfieJuU*  SoeUt$  : 

*  I  VNiTB,  In  oommon  with  the  members  at  large  of  oar  Society,  in  the  oongratolatioiis  which  have 
been  offered  you  with  so  much  sincerity  on  the  occasion  of  your  election  as  oar  Prbsiobrt.  Thero 
aeems  to  me  a  peculiar  pronrietv  in  the  gratiflcaUon  which  we  feel  In  the  choice  now  made  of  oar 
offldal  head.  Your  long  and  welHcnown  acquAlntonce  with  our  cosmopolitan  city ;  your  Kkickbk- 
BocKKB  origin:  your  zeal  In  behalf  of  our  great  metropolis,  already  manifested  by  the  aets  of  a  life 
not  of  short  duration ;  your  wide  rehiftioBS  and  acquaintance  with  the  interests  we  love  to  chensh ; 
all  these  drcnmstanoes  point  von  out  ss  a  most  soitable  indiridaal  to  promote,  by  oAdal  autborl^, 
the  benevolent  and  patriotic  designs  of  the  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas.  For  myseUL  Sir,  in  addition  to 
these  reasons,  I  have  others  which  cause  me  to  delight  in  your  promotion.  Yoa,mr,areadefloeadant 
of  a  medical  gentleman  whose  renown  is  the  common  property  of  the  medical  profession.  I  allade 
to  the  late  Dr.  Oodbn,  who  some  sixty  years  ago  was  eminently  distinguished  as  an  enUgfatened  prBe> 
litioaer  of  the  beaUng  art,  and  by  whose  bold  and  original  views  we  are  largely  Indebted  for  the  bnlio^ 
dnotlon  of  the  mercurial  practice  in  the  treatment  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  the  United  States.  He 
might  almost  be  pronounoed  the  Pabacblsus  of  ow  country,  Judgmi  strictly  by  the  earnestness  and 
sQOoesa  with  which  he  enforced  the  adoption  of  mercoHr  as  a  remedial  agent  or  savi^  elBcacy ;  but 
here  I  believe  the  parallel  would  cease.  That  he  is  held  in  grateftil  consldenition  by  the  medical 
flioaltv  for  his  intrepidity, originality, and  benerolenoe, is  a  recorded  truth;  and  some  few  of  oar 
older  inhabitants,  lately  among  OS,  have  testified  to  me  of  his  generous  quaUUes.  The  descendant  of 
such  a  progenitor  is,  I  think,  a  fit  representatiTe  of  a  benevolent  society,  founded  on  so  large  a  basis 
as  the  KmcKBBBOCXBB  aodety  here  assembled  this  evening :  its  designs,  its  entire  scope  of  otUlty, 

must  be  well  comprehended  by  an  officer  of  such  lineage  and  soch  training.    I  again ' 

you,  Sir,  and  the  Society,  on  your  election. 
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'aiitwhal,8tr,amItooaMrinttiewft7ora«MrflM/reporttlii8evenlngT    DeUcacf  requires  that  I 
ihoald  be  iUefnt,haTing  already  to  oftontreiMflaed  on  the  time  of  tiMisB^  indeed,  I  beUere 

aCatanoat  every  anniTeffBaryalnoe  its  fMindaflon.  Thrioe  happy  am  I  to  deotaiBf  that  onr  physloal  as 
wefl  as  moral  condition  has  suflbred  n6  deterioration ;  and  you  know,  Sir,  how  Intimately  the  moral 
qualities  of  associations,  as  well  ss  of  individuals,  depend  upon  the  happy  cooperation  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  Bound  body.  The  direruipestUenoe  which  prevailed  the  past  season  for  a  period  of  neai^y 
foor  months,  has  invaded  our  ranks  with  but  a  comparati  veiy  sllgfat  loss ;  and  though  it  becomes  our 
painfU  dnl^  to  record  the  calamity  In  our  book  of  minutes,  we  have  nevertheless  the  fhllest  reaaon 
to  congratulate  oumlves  that  we  have  been  so  lenientlv  dealt  with.  In  the  midst  of  so  dreadftd  a 
havoc,  by  the  aB-wiae  and  benevolent  GivBE  of  every  good  gift  We,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  dierish 
the  Bsemory  of  our  departed  associates,  and  with  graieAil  accents  recognise  the  strength  and  the  mar 


\  might  advert  to  the  i 
)  engaged,  the  better  to  render  New- 

,^ ,_•  conspicuous' as  she  has  long  been  for  her  mercantile  and  com- 

metcial  character.  That  this  metropolis  Is  daily  advancing  in  all  the  measures  best  calcuUOed  to  im- 
prove her  moral  and  physical  state,  is  obvious  to  alL  The  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  her  schools 
lor  elementaiy  education,  and  the  higher  branches  of  knowIedgB,  demonstrates  the  flrst  of  these  poal- 
tioas ;  her  topographical  modlflcations,  her  Improvements  in  house-buildings,  her Juster  appreciation 
of  pure  air,  in  the  widening  of  streets,  her  avenues  of  approach,  her  distribution  of  the  mighty  Oroton 
waier,all  show  that  her  authorities  sre  fhUy  alive  to  the  aids  which  arise  from  such  sources  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  her  people.    And  had  any  doubts  existed  on  the  sufc^ect,  the  experience  df  the 


past  summer  must  haveexnngnisbed  every  vestige  of  them,  by  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Asiatic 
caiolera  as  It  prevailed  in  difllrent  localities,  and  afflicted  with  its  extremest  violence  the  sMect  and 
the  debased,  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  intemperate:  yet  though  its  sad  iMues  were  most  witne«ed 

w .- . r t  pitiable,  from  bad  habits,] 

»w  fiill  well  that  none  are  sal 

idemical  disorders.    Theex^ 

le  completion  of  their  sanitary  designs  by  removing  as 

Never  found,  and  establishing  a  code  of  sanitary  regu- 

atory  to  the  deductions  of  phllosophtcsl  knowledge  at 


among  those  whose  eondiUon  (a  Ufe  was  most  pitiable,  from  bad  habits,  penury  and  pestUential  lo- 
cattty,an  versed  in  the  history  of  diseases  know  frill  well  that  none  are  safe, however  pure  In  perMm 
or  exalted  In  rank,  when  endemial  become  epidemical  disorders.    The  experience  of  the  season  Just 

paned  win  teach  our  authorities  to  hasten  the  completion  c  ' "  " 

ihr  as  practicable  the  causes  of  pestileooe,  wherever  found,  a 

latkmsworthyof  the  metropolis,  and  conformatory  to  the  de 

the  present  day.  Beside,  it  is  not  to  be  controverted  that  much  ofoursuABring  has  arisen  lh>m  sources 
porely  adventltioas  snd  fbreign  to  the  natural  condition  of  our  peopl»,  and  the  original  circumstaneea 
which  marked  our  earlier  settlers.  The  best  writer,  on  the  climate  of  New-York,  as  well  as  the  ear- 
liest Governor,  Coldbn,  tells  us  of  the  excellence  and  purity  of  our  situation :  we  ffaid  in  our  noble 
Son  of  Saint  Nicholas,  Washinoton  Ibvino,  nothing  In  all  his  writings  that  shows  us  that  our  fhst 
Inhabitants  lived  In  the  latitude  of  pestilence ;  and  our  other  antiquarian  friend,  Mr.  BaoDHBAB,  alio 
a  son  of  Saint  Nicholas,  finds,  I  believe,  nothing  among  all  his  important  Dutch  records  touching 
Nienw-Netheriand,  to  prove  that  we  are  doomed  to  epidemics  from  our  locality.  Thanks  to  the 
Innate  vigor  of  our  Dutch  consUtution,  the  cholera  was  slight  In  its  action  upon  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Nicbolas.  In  a  mortality  which  I  think  we  may  set  down  as  at  least  seven 
thoosaod  by  cholera  and  its  cognate  diseases,  no  eye-witness  to  the  spread  of  the  disorder,  and  the 
daea  of  individuals  who  most  suHbred  (torn  it,  need  be  told  that  it  received  new  powers  by  con- 
centrated fHth  and  privaUon  of  proper  ailment.  Hence  the  destitute  and  the  vitiated  afforded  its 
greatest  pabulum;  and  if  its  origin  be  Afxmi  abroad,  as  many  wise  in  our  profession  afBrm,  it  is  surely 
an  exotic  eminently  calculated  to  flourish  amidst  a  population  so  reckless  of  the  great  truths  of  Hy- 
ffean  science,  ss  large  numbers  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  city  have  proved  themselves  to  be.  Never, 
during  a  lifb  of  many  years  devoted  to  medical  pracUoe  in  this  my  native  dty,  have  I  beheld  amidst 
an  the  epidemics  which  I  have  encountered,  sw^  affecting  scenes  of  sickness  and  death,  aggravated 
|yy  want  and  consequent  depravity  of  hablto  as  I  have  during  the  calamitous  cholera  —  now,  thank 
heaven  I  happily  over.  Every  one  of  you  must  remember  the  memorable  declaration  of  our  great 
New-Tork  divine,  the  late  eloquent  takt  impressive  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  :« To  be  the  chikl  of  want, 

poor  In  this  world,  and  damned  In  tiie  next.  Is  to  be  miserable  k  '"  *    «-_--... —  -. ^ .^ 

of  me  any  exp 

Poverty  with  II 

cfaolen,  and  the  beholder  needs  not  a  more  hnpreaiivi 

memory.    Holbbin  has  nothing  like  unto  it 

*  But  I  wlU  trespass  no  kmger  upon  your  attention.  T  cannot  but  hope  that  my  able  eoUeagnea  in 
the  medical  department  of  this  Society,  will,  if  not  on  the  present  occasion,  give  you  a  more  ample 
and  satMhelory  report  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  Baint  Nicholas  Society.  My  venerable 
friend,  Dr.  Cubbsmax  will  eat  a  f^ure  for  the  purpose  better  than  I  can ;  my  associates  Dr.  Hobabt 
and  Dr.  Adams  will  blend  in  happier  combination  their  remarks  on  the  improved  ethics  of  our  so- 
da! compact,  and  the  enlarged  ptuttnthropy  of  the  descendants  of  the  Kmicebbbookbbs.' 

BIr.  OoDBN  HoFnuif  here  rose  again.  He  referred  to  the  preaenee  of  a  gentle  • 
man  who  had  twice  before,  m  the  oonrae  of  the  evening,  been  alluded  to ;  onoe,  aa 
hftTing  recently  returned  from  a  most  honorable  diplomatic  post  abroad,  and  once 
again  as  one  of  the  Stewards  of  this  Society.  But  as  that  gentleman  had  modestly 
remained  aUent  thus  fiir,  he  must  now,  pursuant  to  parliamentary  usage,  call  upon 
hhn  by  name ;  and  he  accordingly  proposed  : 

*  The  health  of  Jom  Rombtn  Bbodbbao  :* 

Mr.  BftODHBAD,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
had  paid  him,  remarked : 
.    « Ha  had  felt,*  he  nid,' a  deUcaey  in  raspondtiv  to  the  totit  on  behalf  of  tin  Stewards,  while  thare 


i  vine,  the  late  eloquent  and  impressive  Dr.  John  M.  MASoit  :*  To  be  the  child  of  want, 
nrorld,  and  damned  In  tiie  next.  Is  to  be  miserable  Indeed.'  My  caUlng  does  not  require 
cpresdon  of  opinion  on  the  latter  part  of  this  declaration :  but  of  the  fhst  partof  it,  let 
tits  aasodations,  antecedent  and  consequent,  grapple  with  a  fUthftil  attack  of  Asiatic 
the  beholder  needs  not  a  more  hnpreative  scene,  to  aflbd  his  fbehngs  and  absorb  his 
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were  othenoTlUecoUoagueeofknigerexperieiKMtbanheintbatdqMrtinentoftheB^ 
His  fHend,  Senator  Bbbkmak,  bad  already  very  property  anowered  for  hie  colleagues;  and  ho  wookl 
only  add,  thai  though  the  march  of  modem  improvement,  or  modem  change,  had  driven  the  Society 
from  their  ancient  rendezvous  in  the  *  Citt  Hotkl,*  the  Stewards  had  endeavored  to  accommodate 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could  to  their  altered  circumstances ;  and  thoy  trurted  that  though  they 
had  been  obliged  to  And  quarters  for  the  Society  somewhat  f\irther  *  t^  tovn*  than  the  Omr  Hotkl 
had  formeriy  been  considered,  their  hyperborean  latitude  would  not  be  Judged  to  ha^-e  entirely  frozen 
*>  the  genial  cunrent  of  their  souls.*  While  up,  Mr.  Brodhbad  would  take  the  opportunity  of  adding 
a  remark,  suggested  by  the  speech  of  their  guest,  the  respected  Vice-President  of  the  New-Engtand 
Society,  Mr.  Fbssbndbii.  That  gentleman  had  referred,  in  the  remarks  introducing  his  sonttroent, 
to  the  recent  largo  infrision  of  Eastern  populaUon  and  Eastern  sentiment  in  this  ancient  dty,  and  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  sons  of  Manhattan  would  not  allow  any  feelings  of  ^Jealousy*  to  creep  in, 
and  warp  good  fellowship.  The  descendants  of  the  first  lords  of  this  soil,*  said  Mr.  Bbodbbad  ;  *  the 
descendants,*  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  regular  toasts  of  this  evening,  ^of  the  Dutch  fouQden  of 
New  Amsterdam,  who  in  1026,  with  characteristic  probity,  honestly  purchased  our  iafauMi  from  the 
aboriginal  Manhattans,*  would  always  imitate  the  hospitality  of  their  ancestors.  Those  ancestors  hod 
cordially  welcomed  the  ancestors  of  his  friend  of  the  New-England  Society  to  a  hospitable  homo  iu 
Holland,  long  before  *  Plymouth  Rock*  had  ever  been  heard  or  thought  of;  and  so  warmly  did  the 
*  Pilgrims*  of  that  day  appredato  the  ^  good  and  courteous  entreaty*  they  had  received  in  our  Father- 
land, that  they  caused  application  to  be  made  to  the  government  of  Uollandfor  permission  for  them 
to  come  and  settle  on  the  Hudson  River,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  Provinces.  When  the 
Dutch  government,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  were  obliged  to  decline  a  compliance  with  that  ap- 
pUeation,  the  Pilgrims  sought  and  found  a  new  home  aflv  within  Cape  Cod,  and  planted  on  the  bleak 
and  barren  shores  of  New-England  the  insUtutlons  which  it  bad  once  been  their  purpose  to  cultivate, 
under  the  flag  of  our  Fatherland,  in  the  more  g^iial  regions  of  New-Netherland.  But  it  was  from  no 
^Jealousy*  of  the  Puritans  that  our  ancestora  in  1090  felt  unwilling  to  comply  with  their  requeot.  It 
was  only  from  fear  of  becoming  eiflbroiled  with  the  friendly  government  of  England,  to  which  the 
Puritan  Pilgrims  then  owed  allogiance.'  And  at  this  kUe  day,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had 
sheltered  those  Pilgrims  in  Holland  could  never  feel  ^Jealonsy*  of  their  Mfjs.  We  repelled  and  re- 
pudiated the  thought.  MnkaUan  is  eminentlp  a  eotmopolUan  town.  V/o  welcomed  all,  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  worM ;  and  certainly  none  are  more  wetoome  here  than  those  whom  the  ftTample 
of  our  own  ancestors  has  always  taught  us  to  look  upon  with  especial  kindliness  and  good  wilL 

'  Before  sitting  down,  Mr.  Bbodhb  ad  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  more.  His  friend  Mr.  Horrx  as, 
in  the  kindest  manner,  had  referred  to  his  tong  absowe  abroad,  and  his  recent  return  tram  an  honora- 
ble diptomatic  poet  under  the  general  government.  On  his  recall  from  that  poet  last  summer  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  arrive  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island  on  a  clear  and  beautiful  morning.  Far  off  to  the 
south  there  loomed  up  a  small  cioud  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  which,  as  the  ship  approached,  by 
degrees  asmimed  amore  definite  form ;  and  finally  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep  blue  sky  be- 
yond. It  was  the  Highlands  oftheNavesink;  the  very  land  whichHcnsoNhadsographicaUyandso  truly 
described  as  '-a  very  good  land  to  fall  in  witk,  and  a  pleasant  land  to  see,*  And  as  the  veaed  sailed  onward, 
and  a  thousand  masts  covered  the  waters,  and  spread  their  whitening  canvass  to  the  breeze,  he  thought 
of  the  earliM-  days  of  that  commercial  metrop<rfis  to  which  he  was  now  returning  after  so  long  an 
absence.  He  thouj^  of  the  early  followers  of  Hudson  ;  of  the  high-pooped  ships  of  Amsterdam, 
and  of  tiie  tri-oolor  of  the  United  Provinpee  which  floated  at  their  mastheads.  How  the  gaudy  cos' 
tumes  of  Europe  had  sur|>ri8ed  the  savages  of  the  Hudson,  dad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  decorated 
with  chaplets  of  feathera ;  how  the  first  cannon  boomed  over  the  waters  of  New-Netherland,  and  the 
startled  birds  were  aroused  by  the  unusual  echoes  which  rolled  through  the  andent  forests;  how  the 
first  Dutch  trumpets  blew  the  Inspiring  notes  of  the «  Wilhblmus,*  that  celebrated  national  air  which 
had  been,  In  turn,  a  hymn  of  gratitude,  a  song  of  patriotism,  and  a  slogan  of  party  spirit,  in  the  fer- 
off  FHUherland.  He  recalled  to  mind  the  early  exploration  of  tho  neighborhood  of  Manhattan ;  and 
how  Adbibn  Block,  having  lost  his  ship,  'The  Tiger,*  by  an  acddental  fire  in  1614,  with  character- 
istic Dutch  industry  set  to  woric  at  once  and  built  a  small  vessel  of  sixteen  tons,  which  ho  propheti- 
cally calfed  the  'Rbstlbss  ;*  as  if  in  Imaginaticm  he  already  saw  the  type  of  that  busy  p<^ulatioB 
which  was  soon  to  cover  Manhattan.  In  this  vessel.  Block,  the  first  of  JCtiropMiw,  sailed  through 
Hen-Gate,  and  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Connecticut,  exploring  that  river  above  Hartford,  and  de- 
termining the  insular  character  of  Long-Island,  be  left  his  name  upcm  one  of  the  islands  beyond  Mon- 
tauk,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  his  enterprise.  In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  emi- 
nently commercial  character  of  our  dty,  Mr.  Bkodhbad  begged  leave,  in  oondusion,  to  olfcr  as  a 
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^Tnm  MiMORT  or  Adeibn  Block,  mm  nKrr  sHir-iinLDBft  op  Niw-NrraBELiun) ;  arv 
^Twit  RxrrLKSB,*  thb  nftrr  tbssbl  laukcbkd  it  Eceopbans  at  Manhattaji.* 

The  Reyerend  Doctor  SchoSniiaxer  being  next  called  up,  as  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  Uie  Society,  after  a  few  brief  but  most  felicitous  remarks,  gave  the  subjoined  toast, 
in  die  sounding  vernacular  of  the  Fatherland : 


nQten  voordeel  der  grae 
der  Vereenigde  Steteo.' 


die  hem  geeonden  bebben  on  hser  terepreaenteeren  in  de  Vorgadederinge 


Whioh  being  interpreted,  for  the  benefit  of  *  outside  barbarians,'  readetih  in  '  manner 

foDowing,'  to  wit : 

'  Thb  Moh.  Johv  A.  Kino,  latb  Prbbidbict  op  thb  St.  Nichouui  Socibtt  :  Tltoiigb  absent  In  body 
y«t  present  in  mtnd  and  good  wiabee:  influenced  bj  tbe  inatmcdons  and  correct  example  of  oar 
psftraa  Saint,  he  will  worthily  repreaent  hla  oonstltnenta  in  the  CoB^reaa  of  the  United  States.* 

BIr.  Jambs  H.  Kip,  the  Third  Vioe  President  of  the  Society,  after  some  compli- 
mentary and  appropriate  remarks,  then  gare  as  a  toast : 


«Thx  Hoh.  Johh  a.  Kiho:  A  gentlemaa  whom,  whether  present  or  absent,  tbe  Soni  of  Saint 
Hicholas  daligM  to  honor.* 

Many  Tolimteer  toasts  were  ^en,  not  a  few  c^  which  were  received  with  rapturous 

qiplause.    Among  them  were  the  following : 

'Ovm  BBioHBOuiro  Grrr  op  Bbooklth:  May  the  waters  of  Long-Uaod  combine  their  choioest 
fbreea,  inrade  her  atreelB,  and  take  permanent  poeseasion  of  her  exery  home!* 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  Conet-Islanb,  gave  the  following,  ^  to  be  drank 
standing:' 
^Thb  Mbhort  op  Ruloppb  Voa  Stolocx  :  the  first  man  that  ever  made  Holland  ginT 

Soon  afterward  the  taUes  began  to  show  signs  of  desertion  \  and  the  luoy  atmos- 
phere of  the  hall  betokened  that  the  Sons  of  Manhattan  had  done  full  justice  to  the 
long  Gouda  inpes,  which  form  a  port  of  the  indispensable  ceremonial  (^  St  Nicholas, 
^  which  comes  but  once  a  year.'  A  few  choice  spintB.prolonged  the  festivities  into  the 
'  small  hours ;'  and  as  we  came  away,  we  could  not  help  remarking  that  a  stronger 
sentiment  c^  Manhattanism  than  usual  had  seemed  to  animate  the  company.  The  in- 
trodnotion  of  the  national  patriotic  airs  of  Uolland  into  the  standing  music  of  the  even- 
ing was  a  decided  hit  of  the  Stewards,  whose  example  in  this  respect  we  trust  will  be 
T^;idly  followed  by  thdr  successors. 


The  Blcssino  of  LnrLB  Children.  — -  Somebody,  and  we  wish  we  knew  who,  says 
very  beantifully :  'As  the  small  planets  are  nearest  the  sun,  so  are  little  children  the 
nearest  to  €rOD.'  How  universal  is  the  aspiration  of  those  who  are  passing  down  the 
steeper  declivity  of  life,  for  a  return  once  more  to  the  spring-time  of  their  existence, 
the  season  of  innocency  and  joy  1  If  they  have  wandered  firom  the  strait  way,  they 
are  led  to  exdaim  with  the  poet : 

'  Rbstorb  my  fouih  to  me  I  Oh  God  t  restore 
My  mom  of  life  I  Oh  Fatbbr  I  be  my  guide, 
And  let  me,  let  me  choose  my  path  once  more  P 

Some  thoughts  arise  upon  this  theme  '  at  this  present,'  which  (Deo  volentel)  we  will 
jot  down  to  a  suhse^oent  number. 
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EzpERiENCM  OF  A  Watir-Gurb  Patient. — If  OUT  readers  do  not  laugh  with  110 
over  the  subjoined'  extract  from  a  fiuniliar  letter  of  a  water-cure  patient  to  a  friend  in 
the  tnetropolis,  they  are  *  made  of  sterner  stuff'  than  we  take  them  to  be.  Our  friend 
who  onoe  wrote  us  ttom  Lebanon  on  the  same  theme,  said  that  when  he  came  down  into 
the  hall  in  the  morning  where  the  patients  were  promenading,  he  thought  he  was  in 
a  lunatic-aflyhim  ;  but  when  he  saw  them  at  their  *  lenten  entertainment'  in  the  long 
break&sting-room,  he  could  have  sworn  he  was  in  the  penitentiary  I  But  to  our  pre- 
sent ooirespondent : 

*  I^iT  Friday  I WM  firat  iDdocted  into  tbe  wet  dieet,  or  ( Psek,*  M  it  Is  technioaUy  t^^ 

give  70a  an  inkUng  of  thai  eh^  i'mttvre  of  the  vrater^uie.    Haring  lint  provided  two  oomforten, 

two  blankets  and  two  iheets,  one  cotton  and  one  Unen,  yon  await  the  arrival  of  Fbtsr  to  *  pack*  70a. 

At  half-past  three  orfonr  In  the  morning  he  enters  jroor  room,  lamp  In  hand,  with  a  hurried  step,  and 

with  the  look  and  manner  of  a  fkmiliar  of  the  Inquisition.   The  bed-dothes  being  removed  and  the 

piUowB  properly  arranged,  a  comforter  is  flrst  spread  oat  upon  the  mattreaa,  then  the  two  UankslB, 

then  the  cotton  sheet,  wrong  oat  of  cold  water.  Upon  this  you  stretch  yovnaelf  out  on  your  back,  with 

yoor  arms  beside  you  and  year  head  on  the  pillow.    The  wet  sheet  Is  flrst  wrapped  roond  yon,  then 

the  blankets  are  well  tucked  in  under  your  shoulders  and  all  the  way  to  your  Ibet;  the  comforter  is 

then  fixed  in  the  same  way;  the  other  comforter  Is  then  doubled  and  put  over  yon,  and  tucked  In  ao  as 

to  pin  you  down  and  eflbctnalty  exclude  the  air.    In  this  condition  yon  lie  ftom  half  an  hour  to  an 

'  hour  and  a  halA  as  may  be  necessary,  until  you  get  perfectly  warm.    Your  sensations  are  Tarlous,  but 

on  the  whole  not  unpleasant,  and  when  you  get  in  a  glow,  deligfatfiiL    You  generally  lUl  into  a  dose, 

and  haTe  all  manner  of  visions.    But  I  win  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  you  through  a  ^pack* 

sfriatim ;  showing  you  the  dilferent  phases  through  which  I  passed  on  my  flrst  appearanee  as  a 

*  packed  patient*  in  a  water-cure  establishment. 

«My  flrst  vision  was  a  kmg  icicle  in  one  of  the  caves  of  Nova  ZemMa,  which  chsoged  Into  a  snow 

msn,  who  gradually  vanished,  repeating  as  he  melted: 

"Cold  on  his  raldnlgbt  watch  the  breezes  blow 
Prom  w&BteR  that  slumber  la  etcrBal  snow, 
And  waft  across  the  wavee'  tumultuoua  roar 
The  woir*  long  bowl  from  Onalaska'e  shore.' 

Haring  got  somewhat  over  the  chiU,  I  arrired  at  what  may  be  called  the  *  nervous  phase.*  *■  Suppose,* 
thought  I,  'that  a  fly  should  walk  over  my  Ihce,  or  explore  my  ear,  or  some  {>lood4hlrsty  mosquito 
shook!  attack  me  In  this  helpless  ststeT  or  worse  then  either,  If  the  house  should  tske  fre,  and  laB 
alone  in  «masteriy  inactivity  r**  To  this  Reason  replied:  «ltlsaoesriy  inthemorDii«,thatnotafly 
Is  stirring;  it  Is  much  better  to  let  a  mosquito  take  his  flU  than  to  kill  him  befbre  he  is  done;  and  If 
the  house  takes  flre,  there  Is  water  enough.  In  all  consdenoe,  to  put  out  a  doxen  such  houses  as  this  I* 
Jo  which  Phlkieophy  adds:  *«  Do  n*t  be  frightened  before  you  are  hurt;*  If  the  flre  oomes  It  will  bum 
the  fly  end  the  mosquito  siso,  which  is  some  comfort*    80  psssos  that  phis 

^I  now  begin  to  look  shout  me  and  examine  my  state,  beginning  to  warm  a  little,  and  aUghtly  to 
dose;  but  such  a  succession  of  visions  and  odd  tendes  and  beantlAil  scenes,  interspersed  with  songs, 
did  the  sight  of  myself  bring  upon  me,  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  First,  I  was  a  barrsi  of 
*Prlme  Beef;  No.  1,*  packed  for  the  English  market;  « Mess  Pork*  was  out  of  the  question,  beli«  con- 
trahsad  hi  a  water^upe  establishment.  Next!  was  one  of  the 'Forty  Thieves*  In  the  ol^sr,  sad  ex* 
pected  every  moment  some  beantiftilMoKoiAMA  to  give  me  a 'douche*  of  boiling  cU;  this  vision  was 
mingled  with  the  caravan**  march  and  *MoKoiAiiA,  thou  art  my  dearest  r  T1ienlwasamummy,and 
wandered  tar  away  among  the  catacombs  and  Into  the  days  of  Ftolbhv  PmLAPSLwros,  Inlei  speised 
with  flne  Bcrspe  from  'Mosks  In  Egypt;*  then  an  Indian  papoose  boond  In  baric,  and  Iroved  snoi« 
the  Islsnds  of  the  South  Paclflc,Tjrpee  and  the  Bay  of  Islands;  Fay-away  sang  to  me,  'Oome  to  the 
sunset  tree,*  and  a  tan  New-Zealander  threatened  to  devour  me;  but  I  knew  he  cooki  never  get  at  mo 
through  the  blankets  and  comforters,  end  Mt  more  sfrald  of  a  mosquito  than  of  forty  New-Zealanders. 
Lasify,  IwastheCalpritFSy,enckisedinawahtntrshell,andsosred  high  over  Tsnytown  to  OowV 
Nest  snd  the  Beacon,  looked  down  upon  West  Point,  sad  wart>led  sweetly  Into  J  ....*  8  esr : 

'  *  Mt  be&rt's  in  the  ElgbUnds. 
Ob,  gtn  I  were  tbere  r 

*  80  ended  tkit  phsse.  The  heat  was  now  increasing,  sad  I  fUt  ss  if  I  were  enveloped  tai  a  warm 
bsstyi»addlng,  or  rather  like  an  apple  Inside  of  a  dumpling,  with  this  dUforence  between  myself  sad 
hto  BMstgracfoosBv^fesly  Uof  Oboms  the  Third,  thst  I  knew  very  weU  bow  I  fcM  In,  but  the  posda 
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wHliowIalKNildgetoat.  The  heat  bUH  hicrf«Hhig,  I  (tocied  myaelf  for  a  momept  Pmnr  the  Elder 
in  the  crater  of  VewrylTO;  hnt  Imiiginatian,  takliig  the  retna  in  it»  own  hands,  fMriy  lan  riot.  Gire 
■iea«paek*ft)rinq»intion!  Opimntoaftxdtoit;  gin-and^vraterianHacireiunstanoe;  andoIairToy- 
aDoemagrhaiigupitsflddle.  Iwaa  now  right  under  the  line,  (in  this  state  yon  never  get  north  of  the 
aqoator,)  amid  the  most  hizariant  of  tropical  soenee;  now  descending  tlte  Attiazon  withGomALo 
PUAEno,  and  anon  ascending  the  Oronoco  with  Humboldt  ;  then  in  India, entwined  in  the  foUaof 
a  bo»«ooatrictor,  or  an  unfortunate  Ri4ah,poweriess  in  the  embraces  of  British  aflbction.  Finally  I 
cotpanded  into  a  gaaeous  state,  and  leaving  my  wormy  coating  in  the « pack,*  emerged  like  a  butterfly 
fhxn  Its  chrysaUs,  and  soared  on  wings  of  purple  and  goki  into  boundless  space  I 

*llMae  were  aUeflbrts  of  the  imagination.  Toumustnotthi^kfrnydear  J....,thatanyof  these 
IMnga  did  really  take  place.  Oh,  no!  the  only  reality  was  Pktbr,  who  came  in,  and  like  twelve 
o^dock,  rednced  CnmBRSLLA.  to  tflankets  and  oomfiarters  again.  Removing  the  outer  shell  of  com- 
fDrtecB,  and  setting  my  fiaet  at  lil>erty,  he  gallanted  me,  still  swathed  in  blankets,  to  tlie  bath,  which 
had  about  afoot  of  water  in  it,  of  the  temperature  of  seventy  degrees.  Lying  down  for  a  numient  in 
thia,  you  then  sit  up  in  the  water,  and  rub  and  are  rubbed  briskly  with  the  water  for  about  two 
minutea;  the  water<pipe  is  then  let  loose  upon  you  and  dashed  two  or  three  times  over  your  shoulders 
and  bai^  Imagination,  not  yei  lUriy  unhoned,  combining  with  the  actual  drcunutanees  of  the 
caae,  leads  you  to  inngine  yourself  passing  under  the  sheet  at  Niagara,  <Mr  in  the  case  of  a  ddinquent 
husband  put  under  the  hydrsnt  for  beating  his  wifo.  The  last  idea,  however,  merely  flashed  through 
my  mind,  inasmuch  as  I  had  no  wife  to  l>eat,  and  withal  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction  come  ever  me 
sndi  as  I  imagine  very  rarely  comes  over  the  cu]]»it  under  sentence  for  spouse-flagellation.  This 
prooesBover,  I  stepped  out  of  the  bath,  and  was  immediately  enveloped  flrom  head  to  foot  in  the  dry 
Unen  sheet;  a  petftct  Iho^imile  of  a  Bedouin  Arsb.  So  striking  was  the  resemblance,  that  I  should 
have  serenaded  PxTsn  and  invited  him  to  ^  Fly  to  the  Desert*  with  me,  were  it  not  that  I  shouki  as 
soon  think  of  Joking  with  Damiel  Wbbstbr,  or  the  great  Centre  of  Gravity  himaeli;  as  with  the 
bath  Amctionary  of  Mount  Orange.  After  being  thorouglily  rubbed  dry  through  the  sheet  untfl  I 
Mt  like  a  beefateak  smothered  in  onions,  I  stepped  out  of  it,  and  the  whole  iflusion  vanished: 


•Tbb  cocka  have  crowed,  and  the  fays  are  gone ;' 
Pbtxk  ham  vamosed,  and  'the  pack'  is  done  !' 


Thk  same  day  on  which  t^e  foregoing  was  handed  to  ns  by  an  esteemed  friend,  the 
following  lines  reached  as  from  another  capital  *  water-cnre'  correspondent,  from 
whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear,  and  from  whom  oar  readers  have  heard,  ^  many 
a  time  and  oft,'  and  never  save  *  to  edification  :* 


Watbb  *s  a  good  thing— in  ito  way ; 
Good  in  oceana,  rivers  and  brooks. 
Good  for  dust  on  a  windy  day, 
And  beautiflil  in  the  waler4M)oks; 

But  to  wash  in  it, 

Splash  in  it. 

Swash  in  it, 

Dash  in  it, 
I  hamUy  oflhr  my  poor  excuse: 
Ineiver  waspwtial  to  thebhiesi 
And  to  drink  it  at  morning,  noon  and  night, 
Aa  aome  folks  do,  U  would  kill  me  quite : 

IiwverdrinkitI 
CbAe  at  breakfost,  colfoe  at  lunch, 
OoObe  at  dinner,  and  tea  at '  tea,* 
And  after,  Glenlivet  wtiiskey-punch : 
Th$M  ana  the  nectarous  draughts  for  met 

I  once  had  afriend,  at  least  in  name. 
Or  I  tkmigkt  him  such,  which  is  aU  the  same; 
He  lost  Us  health— akind  of  dizziness, 
Brought  on — but  tliat  is  none  of  your  business : 
ffis  mother  went  out,  (wouU  I  had  looked  her 

Safe  in  the  house,  and  lost  the  key  I) 
And  brought  him  a  Hydropathic  doctor, 

ATriton  grand 

That  waddled  on  tand 
When  he  should  have  been  fethoma  in  the  sea. 
He  ordered  a  tub  of  water  in, 

(pon*tbhMhnoi 

Tb»  wmatBm  were  out,) 
And  stripped  him  naked,  bare  to  the  sUn, 

Amlgavehlma*8ltK* 


That  gave  him  flts, 
CSits*  for  sittii«,  and ' bad*  for  bath : 

I  picked  this  up  flrom  a  German  lao, 
Who  told  me,  laughing  in  merry  wrath, 
« Mynheer.  ^  sitz  bad*—  sits  deviUsh  bad  f) 
And  rolled  him  next  fh>m  the  head  to  feet, 
Think  of  it  (mce!  in  adripping  sheet; 
And  malgr6  mv  oaths  and  Uir««t  of  canes — 

Woukll  haa  caned  him !— wrapt  him  round, 
Bound  with  a  doaen  counterpanes: 

(Wliat  silly  stuff! 
HadnH  he  counter  pains  enou^?) 
And  left  him  pinioned,  fettered  and  bound. 
Like  the  corse  of  a  mummy  dreneh*d  and  dr(rwn*d. 
And  there  he  lay  (br  an  hour  or  more, 
Trembling,  shivering,  shaking  sore, 
Pallid  and  ffhast, 
And  when  he  spoke 
He  uttered  a  joke 
As  good  as  the  punishing  punster's  hut: 
*  Jacob,  I  always  chattered  fhst. 

But  I  never  chattered  so  fhst  before!* 
When  the  time  was  up  the  doctor  came, 
And  took  him  out,  like  a  fh»en  flame ; 
(You  know  what  it  is,  if  marshes  plague  you, 
And  give  you  the  horrid  fovw-and-ague  I) 
Brought  him  water  and  made  him  suck  it. 

He  said  it  stuns  him  ttke  drivina  hall, 
And  wet  his  head,  and  made  hinnuck  it. 
And  filled  a  paU  and  bucket,  BtaMdL  1 
And  poured  the  water  adown  his  back, 

tllThe,  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  tale, 
Tmrnad  pale,  poor  feitow !  and  kicked  the  iNMksl. 
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Whbr  >lokiie«  oomee,  whidi  Hearen  avert! 
Whaterer  may  be  your  *  ail*  or  *  hurt,* 

Get  well  as  Out  as  tou  can ; 
Bolus  and  blister,  pill  and  bleed, 

Physic,  if  you  *re  a  ^  physic^-al  min, 

Or  ^  trust  to  nature,' If  tjka<  V  your  plan ; 

Any  thing  but  a  hydropath  t 
(That  is  a  hydra-^Mth  indeed !) 
Even  go  with  the  ^  desperate  cases,' 
And  drink  the  water  at  watering^lacee ; 

But^y,  if  you  love  your  soul,  (ram  Bath  I 

Now  lest  it  thonld  be  inferred  that  the  foregoing  ard  very  serioas  and  matter-of-ikst 
records,  implying  a  laok  of  confidence  in  old  Priessnitz  his  remedy,  we  *■  beg  to  state,' 
for  the  encouragement  of  all '  water-cure^  seekers,  that  the  writers  of  both  the  prose 
and  the  verse  are  slowly  but  surely  recovering  from  their  separate  maladies,  under  the 
*■  benign  influence'  of  water ;  water,  *'  the  pure  element,  beloved  of  children,  and  of 
child-like,  holy  hermit.' 


Gossip  with  Bcaders  and  Correspondents.  —  Wb  have  been  reading  to-night, 
in  the  columns  of  '  The  Christian  Inquirer^  weekly  religious  journal  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  Palestine,  describing  a  walk  upon  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  and  the  feelings 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  by  the  view  of  that  sacred  locality,  and  the  hallowed 
scenes  to  be  discerned  from  its  summit  Every  hill  and  valley  aroimd  spoke  to  him  of 
Jesus  ;  the  very  ground  he  trode  upon  had  been  pressed  by  the  meek  Redeemer's 
feet ;  around  him  spread  the  same  natural  scenery  from  which  Christ  drew  his  in- 
imitable similes ;  he  stood  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  the  *  Man  of  Sottowb,' 
in  *  agony  and  bloody  sweat,'  poured  forth  bitterest  tears ;  he  saw  '  where  IIis  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced,  where  his  heart-vein  was  stricken,  and  his  side  gored  with  the 
spear  ;'  he  sat  down  upon  the  roots  of  an  aged  olive-tree,  *  over  against  the  temple,' 
and  read  the  acooimt  of  His  agony,  and  prayer,  and  betrayal ;  of  IIjs  lament  over 
Jerusalem,  of  his  ^  precious  death  and  burial,'  and  his  ^  glorious  resurrection  and  as- 
cension ;'  while  £bu*  off  rose  Motmt  Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  pointing  to  the  heaven 
which  received  Him.  This  nearness  of  association  with  the  scenes  of  the  Saviour's 
life  was  inexpressibly  touching ;  as  indeed  is  the  contemplation  of  that  life-,  howsoeyer 
regarded,  in  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Reader,  Christmas  is  at  hand ; 
even  to-morrow  it  will  be  here :  you  will  not  think  it  amiss,  therefore,  if  we  read  to 
you  a  few  timely  sentences  fh>m  a  little  book  which  we  sometiines  peruse  in  bed,  be- 
fore going  to  rest  for  the  night;  namely,  ^A  Treatise  of  Learning  to  LAve^  by 
Christopher  Sutton.  It  shows  to  his  readers  wherein,  *  in  this  present  evil  wcrld,' 
they  should  imitate  their  great  Exemplar  ;  ^  the  most  absolute  pattern  for  imitation 
that  ever  walked  among  men :' 

^CoNsioBR  how  humbly  Ha  behaved  himself  in  the  world ;  bow  Mow-Uke  with  his  i^MatleB; 
how  merciful  He  was  to  the  poor  and  distreased,  who  seemed  his  special  fiuDUy:  Ha  despised  nonei 
although  lepers ;Hb  flattered  none,  though  never  so  glorious;  Hs  was  fh»fhNn  the distnioyi^  cares 
of  the  world,  whose  care  was  his  Father's  wiU  and  man's  good.  How  patient  Ha  was  In  bearii^ 
reproaches,  how  gentle  in  his  answers;  what  pride  is  there  that  his  humility  doth  not  abase;  iriMt 
anger  that  his  gentleness  doth  not  lenify;  what  covetousness  that  his  poverty  doth  not  balsam;  what 
heart  is  thei#Bo benumbed  that  his  love  doth  not  inflame?  How  ready  Ha  is  to  embrace  In  the  aiBS 
of  his  mercy,  and  cover  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,  an  that  017  and  come  unto  him.  Ah,1eper! 
had'st  thou  come  near  any  of  the  Pharisees,  there  was  no  other  word  to  be  kx>ked  for,  but  *•  Away! 
bsfooei  leper;  tbonmajeai  not  approach  toward  the  oongrogattoo ;  I  wIU  in  no  case  tamditlMi 
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Leper,  thoa  art  andean  r  What  doth  Cheist?  Hk  gently  stretoheth  oat  hla  hand,  whidi  was  liberality 
against  the  ooyetons,  which  was  homllity  against  the  proad,  whidi  was  pity  against  the  enTioas,  and 
power  against  the  incrednloos,  and  the  man  was  made  whole.  How  unlike  to  the  Son  of  Gon,  are 
nnmordftil  men !  . . .  Ha  .is  nota  troe  christian  who  bearethnot  some  resemblance  of  OhIust,  fttnn 
whom  he  is  called  ^Christian.*  Wlien  labors  and  tronbles  come ;  when  by  calamities  we  feel  that  we 
hareoflbnded ;  when  we  soilbr  hanger,  we  oaghttothinkof  CnajsT^s  footing:  when  we  are  tempted, 
we  ought  to  think  <tf  his  leading  into  the  wildemess  to  be  tempted ;  when  we  softer  reproaches  we 
oagkt  to  call  to  mind  his  salfering  reproaches,  and  lift  ap  our  hearts  to  heaven,  and  our  souls  to  Him 
who  boro  our  infirmities.  We  ought  to  think  <^  innooency  soflbrlng  for  sin,  humility  endoring  tor- 
ment fix-  pride,  righteousness  for  unrighteousnefls.  .  .  .  Tnfe  skilftil  pilot,  as  he  often  costs  his  eyes 
unto  the  Stan  and  planets  above,  so  is  his  hand  also  busy  at  the  helm  beneath.  The  christian,  between 
fldth  and  good  works,  doth  the  like ;  by  fUth  he  looks  op  to  Christ,  by  good  works  he  praetisetk  the 
virtues  of  his  humanity.* 

We  know  not  whether  all  of  our  readers  have  aeen  the  description,  said  to  have 
been  addressed  hy  Lkntullub  to  the  Senate  of  Rome,  of  the  person  of  our  Saviouk  j 
nor  have  wo  any  proof  of  its  authenticity ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  fentures  here  de- 
picted have  been  preserved  by  all  artists,  anoient  and  modern,  in  their  representations 
of  Jesus  :  *•  He  is  a  man  goodly  to  behold,  having  a  reverend  countenance,  his  stature 
somewhat  tall,  his  hair  after  the  color  of  the  ripe  hazel-nut,  from  his  ears  somewhat 
crisped,  parting  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  head ;  and  waving  with  the  wind,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarites ;  his  face  without  wrinkle,  mixed  with  moderate  red ;  his  beard, 
somewhat  copious,  tender,  and  divided  at  the  chin ;  his  eyes  gray,  various,  and  clear ; 
he  is  in  rebuking  severe,  in  instructing  amiable,  and  merry  with  gravity.  He  sometimes 
weeps,  but  has  never  been  seen  to  laugh ;  in  talk  sober,  and  full  of  understanding.  He 
is  goodly  to  behold,  above  all  the  sons  of  men.'  .  .  .  ^  The  Seaside  and  Fireside*  is 
the  designation  of  a  collection  of  such  of  Professor  Longfellow's  later  poems  as  could 
appropriately  be  included  under  the  pretty  titie  he  has  chosen.  Several  of  them  have 
appeflred  in  the  magazines  and  journals  of  the  day,  but  two  or  three  of  tiiem  we  have 
not  before  encountered.  They  are  all  marked  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
author's  verse,  purity,  simplicity,  and  good  taste.  ^  The  Building  of  the  Ship*  was 
probably  suggested  by  Schiller's  *■  Founding  of  the  Bell,'  the  detaO  in  each  being 
equally  minute.    We  subjoin  two  or  thrcd  striking  passages : 


*■  Covs&iKo  many  a  rood  of  ground, 
Lay  the  timber  piled  around ; 
Timber  of  chestnut,  and  elm,  and  oak, 
And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these, 
The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees ; 
Broofl^  from  regions  &r  away. 
From  Pascagoula^B  sunny  luty. 
And  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Roanoke! 

*■  Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew. 
With  timbers  flishiooed  strong  and  true, 
Stemson  and  keelson  and  stemson-knee, 
Tin  framed  with  perfect  symm^ry, 
A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  view ! 
And  around  the  bows  and  along  the  side 
The  heavy  hammerB  and  mallets'pUed, 
Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length, 
Wonderftil  for  form  and  strength. 
Sublime  in  its  enormous  built, 
Loomed  al<^  the  shadowy  hulk  I 
And  aroand  it  columns  orsmokc,upwroathiiig, 
Bose  fhran  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 
Ckklron,thatgtowed, 
And  overflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  fbr  the  sheathing. 
And  amid  the  clamors 
or  clattering  hammers. 
He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men : 


^ « Build  me  straigbt,  O  worthy  Master, 
Btaunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 
Tliat  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster. 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestler 


With  oakon  brace  and' copper  band, 

Lay  the  rudder  on  the  saiKi, 

That,  like  a  thought,  shouki  have  conbt>I 

Over  the  movement  or  the  whole ; 

And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giuit  hand 

Would  reach  down  snd  grapple  with  the  land. 

And  immoveable  and  ftist    , 

Hold  the  gn^ship  against  the  bellowing  blast  t 

And  at  the  bows  an  imago  stood. 

By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood, 

With  robes  of  white,  that  far  behind 

Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wIikL 

It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould, 

•Not  like  a  nymph  or  goddess  of  old. 

Or  Naiad  rising  Arom  the  water. 

But  modelled  irom  the  Master's  daughter! 

On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 

^  will  be  seen  bv  the  rays  of  the  signal  light, 

Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the  dark, 

Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sark. 

The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark, 


Guiding  the  vessel,  in  its  flight. 
By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright ! 
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ITle  sight  of  the  masts  takes  the  poet  back  to  the  '  deer-haanted  forests  of  Maine,* 
where  through  the  snow  the  *  panting  steers'  drew  those  lordly  pines  to  the  sea-board ; 
then  we  have  the  laonch,  the  marriage  at  the  same  time  of  the  master's  daughter,  and 
the  sailing  of  the  fiiir  ship ;  all  rery  admirably  described.  The  ship  was  called  ^The 
Union,^  which  suggests  this  doamg  ^Kjstrophe  to  our  beloved  country : 


« Taoo,  too,  BsU  on,  O  ship  of  State  I 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  Btrong  and  gresit 
Humanity  with  aU  its  fears, 
With  an  the  hopes  of  tvAuie  yean, 
Jb  hanging  brcathleiB  on  thy  fUel 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  tbeanchoraof  thy  hope! 


Fearnoi  each  sodden  sound  and  Bbock, 
Tis  of  the  ware  and  not  the  rock ; 
T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  I 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 
In  spite  of  lUse  U^M  on  the  shore, 
Bail  on,  nor  fbar  to  breast  the  seal 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  fheei, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  flUlh  triumphant  o*er  our  fears, 
Are  aU  with  thee— are  aU  with  tbee!* 


^The  mariner  remembers  when  a  child, 

On  his  first  royage,  he  saw  it  fMe  and  sink ; 

And  when,  returning  fkom  adventures  wild, 
He  saw  it  rise  again  (y'er  ocean's  iMink. 


<  Steadtest,  serene.  Immovable,  the  same 
Year  aTer  year,  tlm>ugh  all  the  silent 

Bums  on  for  evermore  that  quenchless  fl 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light  r 


There  are  some  fine  descriptiYe  stanzas  in  the  lines  entitled  ^The  LigkUHouMe ;' 

*  a  dim  gigantic  shape, 

Hokiing  its  lantern  o'er  the  restless  surge.' 

If  any  of  our  readers  would  feel  the  exact  force  and  truth  of  this  picture,  they  should 
go  forth  up(Ni  the  sea  off  Sandy-Hook,  on  some  deep  dark  night,  toward  which  ever 
looks,  from  his  lofty  station  over  the  light-house,  that  weather-stained  Man  in  the 
Iron-Mask: 

*  And  the  great  ships  sail  outward  and  return. 

Bending  and  bowing  o'er  the  billowy  sweHs, 
And  ever  JoyAil,  as  they  see  it  bum, 
They  wave  their  silent  welcomes  and  Ihre  wells. 

*  Tber  ccnne  forth  from  the  darkness,  and  their  sails 

CHeam  for  a  moment  only  in  the  blaze. 
And  eager  Aices,  as  the  light  unveils. 
Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  while  they  gaze. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Lonofbllow  is  from  the  enterprising  publishing-house  of 
Messrs.  Tioknor,  Reed  and  Fields,  Boston,  and  is  marked  by  the  uniform  neatness 
of  their  publications.  .  .  .  We  have  more  than  wonted  pleasure  in  calling  the 
especial  attention  of  our  physically  *  complaining*  readers  to  the  incidental  remarks  in 
relation  to  Phyncal  Training^  which  are  contained  in  certain  (^  the  closing  pages 
of  a  correspondent  who  has  the  deserved  honor  of  opening  the  year  1850  witii  oar 
readers.  Read  the  eighth  and  ninth  pages  of  the  leading  paper  m  the  present  nam- 
ber,  all  ye  nerveless  *  complainants,*  and  lay  to  heart  the  lessons  which  they  incuksale. 
Professor  Lambert,  in  his  late  ezoellent  work  on  ^  Anatomy  and  Physiology,*  has 
also  that  to  say  in  rehition  to  the  same  subject,  the  importance  of  which,  to  unextf- 
oiaing  students,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  He  shows  clearly,  that  a  proper  dr- 
oulation  of  good  Mood  throu^  the  brain  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
duties  in  producing  muscular  action  :  *  How  admirable,'  he  remarks,  ^  that  increaaed 
muscular  action  increases  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows  to  the  brain  at  the 
very  time  required ;  showing  plainly  that  rubbing  the  body,  and  general  ex^xiise  of 
the  system,  must  be  highly  favorable  to  the  brain.*  With  this  proper  ouUivation  of 
the  body,  cultivation  of  the  mind  increases  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
of  course  its  efficacy  in  fulfilling  its  duties,  in  connection  with  intellectual  labor.  ^  Nor 
Um  important,*  adds  Professor  Lambert,  ^  will  be  a  cheerful  di^Msition,  for  a  merry 
heart  sends  the  Uood  coursing  briskly  through  every  organ.*  '  Spoken  like  a  phi- 
kaopher,*  Professor !    Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  playftU  letters  to  his  friend,  the 
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kte  Bkkjiard  Baeton,  recently  publkhed  in  England,  giyes  some  advice  which  wiU 
mit  the  j^yncal  *  eomp]ainants''of  thia  meridian.  Anx>ng  other  aipnaing  and  yet 
most  valuable  advice,  he  tells  the  '  ailing'  Quaker  poet :  *  Ton  are  too  much  appre- 
heoflve  about  yonr  complaint.  The  beat  way  in  these  caaes  is  to  keep  yoors^  as 
ignorant  as  you  can— as  ignorant  as  the  world  was  before  Gaubn — of  the  entire 
inner  oonstmctiaos  of  the  animal  man ;  not  to  be  coosdous  of  a  midriff;  to  hold 
kidneya  (save  of  sheep  and  swine)  to  be  an  agreeable  fiction ;  not  to  know  where- 
about the  gall  grows ;  to  account  the  circulation  of  the  Mood  a  mere  idle  whim  of 
HAavxT's ;  to  acknowledge  no  mechanism  not  viable.  For,  onee  fix  tke  seat  of 
ftwr  dimrdevy  and  your  fancies  fiux  into  it  like  so  many  had  knmars.  Those 
medical  gentry  choose  each  his  fiivorite  part,  one  takes  the  lungs,  another  the  liver, 
and  refers  to  Aat  whatever  in  the  animal  economy  is  amiss.'  He  goes  on  to  counsd 
his  friend  ^ above  all,  to  use  exercise;^  keep  a  good  consoienoe;  avoid  tamperings 
with  hard  terms  of  art,  '  viscosity,'  *  soirrhosity,'  and  those  bugbears  by  which  simple 
patients  are  scared  into  their  graves.  Believe  the  general  sense  of  the  mercantQe 
worid,  which  holds  that  desks  are  not  deadly.  It  is  the  mind,  and  not  tke  limbs, 
that  taimU  by  long  sitting.  Think  of  the  patience  of  tailors ;  think  how  long  the 
Lou>  Changillor  sits ;  think  of  the  brooding  hen.'  We  can  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  exercise.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  our  editorship  hereof, 
we  have  seldom  walked,  ^  rain  or  shine,'  less  than  nx  miles  a  day,  and  more  frequently 
seven  ^  and  perhaps  our  readers  will  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  materiel,  such  as 
it  has  been,  which  we  have  furnished  to  these  pages,  must  have  kept  us  a  good  por- 
tion  of  the  time  in  the  posture  of  *  the  brooding  hen.'  Tet  we  have  to  Mess  Hbavkn 
for  the  '  strength  of  our  you^  and  the  marrow  of  fatness  in  our  bones.'  Our  ad- 
vice, therefore,  to  all  un-ezerdsing  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits,  may  be 
eotnpressed  into  a  single  ward,  which  we  borrow  from  our  contemporary,  the  editor 
of  the  '  B.  F.  S.  and  L  £.' :  ^Cirkelate  !  eirkelate  /'  We  preach  what  we  practise, 
and  to  some  eSkat,  too ;  for  here  comes  bolting  into  the  sanctum  a  little  '  dark-eyed 
one,'  to  show  us  her  new  gymnasium-drees,  warm  and  free,  with  its  broad  belt  and 
Turkish  terminations.  'Cirkelate!  ciriLclate!'  .  .  .  From  Tigknor,  Rbid  and 
FoBLSS,  Boston,  we  have  two  handson|ely-executed  volumes  of  '  Poems  by  Robert 
Browning,''  many  of  which  had  been  out  of  print,  and  the  rest  withdrawn  from  cir- 
eolatkin,  wheli  the  present  edition  was  ipirepared  and  carefully  corrected  and  revised 
by  the  author.  Waltbr  Bavagx  Landor  fronts  the  title-page  with  a  complimentary 
aomiety  in  which  he  s^rs : 

*  Browmuco  1  since  Chavobr  was  sHve  sad  hide, 
No  man  hath  walkt  aloog  our  roads  with  step 
8o  active,  ao  Inquiring  eje,  or  toogue 
8o  varied  in  discourse.* 

This,  if  deserved,  is  high  praise;  ^andwhat  av|u]s  it,' as  the  Arabs  have  it,  *if  aman 
ernnmendeth  yon  for  that  which  yon  possess  not  ?'  .  .  .  Mr.  John  R.  Bartlbtt, 
an  accomplished  biUiopoIe,  scholar,  and  antiquarian,  read  recently  before  the  '  New- 
Toi^  Historical  Society'  an  admnrable  paper  upon  the  social  character  and  frmiliar 
gossip  of  the  late  lamented  Alsirt  GALLATm,  with  whom  he  was  for  many  years 
upon  terma  of  an  enviable  fiimiliar  intimacy.  It  was  replete  with  entertaining  narra- 
tive and  {deasa&t  anecdote.  One  of  these  latter  was  a  forcible  illustration  of  a  trait  in 
General  WASBiiieTON's  character,  namely,  that  '  he  was  slow  in  forming  his  opinion, 
and  never  decided  untU  he  knew  he  was  right'  In  the  instance  given,  however, 
OAiXATOf,  the  yoong  surveyor,  was  right  also,  and  sooner  right  than  the  Qrkrral. 
TOL.  ZZXT.  6 
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WouTiR  Van  Twillbr  was  a  slow  thinker ;  an^  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  with  so 
great  an  exemplar  of  deliberation  as  Washtnotok,  tnany  Van  Twillbks  of  our  day, 
in  very  simple  matters,  may  hentate  longer  in  coming  to  a  decision  than  may  bo 
either  neoesaary  or  advisable.  .  .  .  Just  been  reading,  and  with  no  small  interest, 
'  An  Hittarieal  Diseourge,^  by  Rev.  Addison  K.  Strong,  giving  the  history  of  the 
'  Congregational  Church  in  the  little  town  of  our  nativity,  the  plaoe  where  *  Aunt  Lucr-a 
twins'  were  baptized.  The  names  and  histories  of  all  the  pastors,  from  the  earliest 
.  settlement  of  the  place  to  the  present  period,  are  given ;  and  as  we  read  them,  how 
many  pictures  from  the  ^  dark  backwiurd  and  abysm  of  time'  arose  to  view !    Parson 

W ,  for  example,  how  well  we  remember  him !    *  A  man  severe  he  was,  and 

stem  to  view,'  bixt  a  good  man  at  heart,  no  doubt  We  recollect  him  so  fiir  back  as 
the  time  when  our  childish  foncy  was,  that  when  he  got  up  to  speak,  he  ^  took  his  text' 
out  of  a  small  box  under  the  pulpit-cushion  ;  we  forget  now  what  we  then  thought 
the  *•  Text^  was ;  but  we  once  saw  something  like  what  we  remembered  for  a  dim 
moment  to  have  ihougkt  it,  in  a  toy-store  on  Christmas-eve,  some  years  ago !    We 

were  always  afraid  of  Parson  W ,  *  we  boys ;'  and  many  and  inany  a  time  have 

we  gone  and  hid  when  he  approached  the  house.  Religion  was  a  *■  dreadful  thing' 
in  those  days.  Cheerfulness  was  tabooed ;  and  a  solemn  visage  aad  a  cold  demeanor 
were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  having  '  obtained  a  hope.*  A  common  *  pro- 
cessor' was  not  to  be  encountered  without  emotion,  but  ^  the  minister,'  all  in  black,  waa 
a  terrible  bug-bear !  We  used  to  regard  him,  as  ^  an  ofiicer  of  Qifi  divine  law,'  in  much 
the  same  light  in  which  police-officers  are  viewed  by  the  suspidous  delinquent    But 

Parson  W is  gone }  and  we  cannot  but  felicitate  ourself,  for  one,  that  we  *  did 

what  was  rig^t'  in  our  attendance  upon  his  ministrations.  How  many  hundreds  of 
times,  wrapped  up  in  sweet-scented  hay,  in  the  b^yttom  of  a  sleigh,  did  we  ride 
through  the  howling  winter  storm,  to  sit  in  that  old  church,  with  nothing  but  the 
maternal  foot-stove  and  the  prevalent  ^  fire  of  devotion'  to  keep  us  from  perishing  ; 
yea,  even  to  the  division  *  sixteenthly,'  and  the  *■  improving'  '  Hence  we  Icam,  in 
view  of  our  subject,  in  the  next  and  but  place,'  etc.  In  summer  tiiere  was  a  pail  of 
water  with  a  tin-porringer  by  the  door,  so  that  wo  could  quench  any  thirst  that 
might  arise  *  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  or  the  drought  of  'the  discourse ;'  but 
winter-service,  and  rehearsals  in  that  comprehensive  body  of  divinity,  the  *  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism,  (^  Shorter  cateohism,'  and  *■  nothin'  shorter  !')  those 
were  too  much  I  There  was  relief  only  in  eating  our  Sunday  *  turn-overs'  and  nnt- 
cakes-and-cheose  at  the  neighbors'  at  noon-times,  with  fiioes  glowing  before  the  high- 
piled  wood-fires.  Also  it  w^s  extremely  pleasant  to  go  home  with  the  prettiest  girb 
iVom  the  evening  conference-moetingB  held  at  the  school-house.  Ah,  well-a-day !  we 
see  in  the  notes  to  this  discourse  the  names  given,  and  the  triumphant  deaths  re- 
corded, of  those  who  were  onoe  near  aad  deer  to  us ;  and  chief  among  them,  thai 
near  relative,  whose  silver  hair  and  mild  benevolent  blue  eyes  are  before  us  as  of  yore. 
Ho  it  was  who  was  wont  to  go  aroupd  his  pleasant  orchards,  full  of  all  manner  of  fruits, 
and  select  the  choicest  varieties  /or  the  little  boys,  never  so  happy  himself  as  when 
engaged  in  making  others  so.  His  last  end  was  peace.  A  little  while  befbre  his 
death,  he  called  his  son  to  his  bedside,  to  write  down  his  last  request.  *'  Bring  your 
table  close  to  the  bed,'  said  ha ;  ^  I  want  to  see  you  write.'  This  was  done :  *•  Now 
father,'  said  his  son,  '  what  shall  I  write?'  <  Write,'  said  he,  *  this  my  last  wiH  and 
testament :  I  will  myself  and  my  dear  children,  and  my  grandchildren  and  their 
posterity,  to  Qod  the  Father,  Son  and  Holt  SrtRrr,  through  time,  praying  that  the 
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bleHmg  of  Goo  mty  rest  upon  th^n.  Now  lift  me  up,  and  let  me  ogn  that'  He 
was  raised,  and  his  hand  trembling  with  age  was  goided  as  he  wrote  for  the  last  time 
his  own  name.  As  he  lay  down,  he  said,  ^  My  work  is  now  d<me,  and  I  am  ready  to 
go  home.  My  way  is  dear.  I  know  where  I  am  going.'  A  little  while  after  this, 
as  the  Sim  was  going  down,  at  his  reqnest  he  was  raised  np  in  bed :  *  All  seems  natoral 
out  there,'  said  he,  looking  out  upon  his  beautiful  acres ;  ^  just  as  it  used  to  lodL.  U 
is  Tory  pleasant  \  but  I  care  nothing  for  it  now ;  I  am  going,'  said  he,  pointing  to- 
ward heaven,  *  I  am  going  up  there —  I  am  going  home !'  And  a  little  while  after, 
the  good  man  fell  asleep  in  Jesos.  .  .  .  PuacHAsa  and  read  at  onoe,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  the  beautiful  volume  of  *  Poema  by  John  G.  Saxe,^  just  issued  firom 
the  presi  of  Messrs.  Ticknoe,  Rebo  and  Fieumi,  Boston.  Beside  those  poems  which 
have  made  the  author  famous,  (many  of  i^iioh  have  been  transplanted  into,  almost 
every  journal  on  this  continent,)  it  contains  a  new  poetical  Essay  on  '  The  Ttmes^^ 
ddivered  recently  with  great  applause  before  the  Boston  ^  Mercantile  library  Asso- 
ciation,' which  is  itself  worth  the  small  price  demanded  for  the  volume  it  graces.  A 
sin^  extract  is  all  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  *'  at  this  present,'  but  even  that  will 
whet  the  reader's  curiosily  to  obtain  the  entire  performance : 


^What  Idndere  then,  when  every  youth  may 
ABFuicybi(b,ainiisketoramu8e,       [cbooee, 
And  throw  his  lead  among  hla  feUow-men, 
Fkom  the  dark  muzzle  of  agnnorpen; 
When  blooming  scbool-girlts  who  abaurdly  think 
lint  nought  but  drapeiy  can  be  spoiled  with  Ink, 
Ply  oeaBeieet  <tuiUB  that)  true  to  early  use, 
"     [» the  old  habit  of  the  pristine  ff  uose, 

ie  eacb,a  apedal  Sappho  in  her  teens, 
Shlnoa  Ibrth  a  goddess  in  the  magazines; 
When  waning  nHnstons,  happy  to  rehearse 
Tbeir  maideQ  gnefi»  in  doubly  grievous  vene, 
Write  dolefiil  ditties,  or  distressftil  strains, 
To  wicked  rivals,  or  unfUthfVil  swains, 
Or  semade,  at  nighfs  bewitdiingnoon, 
The  mythic  mad  whose  home  is  In  the  moon ; 


Keepth 
WhUec 


When  pattern  wives  no  thrifty  arts  posBess, 
Save  that  of  weaving  —  fuMlan  for  Uie  press ; 
Write  Lyrics,  heedless  of  their  soomhiug  buna, 
Draas  up  their  Sonnets,  bat  necdeot  their  sons, 
Make  dainty  dough-nuts  ttom  ramaasian  wheat, 
And  fimcy-fltockings  (br  poetic  ftwt ; 
While  husbanda,  those  who  love  their  coflbe  hot, 
And  b\e  no '  Ihe^  that  does  nt  boil  the  pot, 
Wish  old  ApoLbo,  Just  to  plague  his  Ufb, 
Had,  for  his  own,  a  literary  wife! 
What  hinders  then  that  I,  a  sober  elf. 
Who,  like  the  others,  keep  a  Muse  myieU; 
Should  venture  here,  w  kind  occasion  lends 
A  fitting  time  to  please  these  urgent  friends, 
To  waive  at  once  my  modest  Muse^  doubt. 
And,  jockey-like,  to  trot  the  lady  ootT* 


The  rage  for  pictures,  fostered  by  our  rival  art-unions,  and  the  mcreasing  number 
and  character  of  our  public  exhllHtions,  '  goes  tar  ahead  of  any  thing  before  witness- 
ed,' as  the  country  papers  say  of  every  new  thimder-storm  or  wonderful  potato.  The 
drawing  and  distribution  of  the  American  Art-Union  have  added  still  more  to  the 
exciiement,  and  the  *■  Internationa],'  whose  books  dose  on  the  eighth  instant,  is  re- 
eeiving  immense  accessions  to  its  lists.  Among  the  pictures  to  be  distributed  by  this 
institntion  for  this  year  are  Aav  ScHArFBa's  *  Dead  Christ  ;'  Wau>muller's  *  ChU- 
dren  Leaving  School  5'  the  *  Belle  of  Newport,'  the  *  Belle  of  the  Belles,'  the  *  Se- 
ra^ Window,'  by  Court;  ^  Joy'  and  '  Sorrow,'  by  Laudrlle;  several  of  those 
ezqviBte  colored  crayons,  by  Brocbart  ;  the  three  large  pictures  from  the  Oallery  of 
tiie  TuQleries,  preeented  by  the  French  Government,  and  some  one  hundred  and 
seventy  works  of  lesser  value.  This  is  pretty  well  for  the  first  year  of  a  new  insti- 
totion.  .  .  .  Our  friends  Stanford  and  Swords  have  published,  in  a  handsome 
volume,  '  Et9ay»  upon  Auikors  and  Bcoks,^  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones.  We  admit  the 
oorrectneM  of  several  of  Mr.  Joneses  criticisms,  while  we  could  dispute,  *  until  our 
eye-lids  could  no  longer  wag,'  upon  the  incorrectness,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  of 
others.  We  cannot  conscientiously  asngn  to  Mr.  Jones  a  very  high  position  as  a 
critie ;  and  as  to  his  style,  it  seems  to  us  to  lack  both  condensation  and  force.  We 
*  may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  our  opinion.'  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not 
partial  to  bo<^  of  criticism  from  merely  ordmary  minds ;  and  could  well  find  it  in 
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our  heart  to  aak,  with  the  editor  of  a  melropolitui  religioBB  joomal:  *RetB]r,whai 
are  we  coming  tof  b  all  writing  to  be  converted  into  one  wide,  wdtering  aea  of 
criticknn  7  Are  we  to  have  only  an  ounce  of  bread  to  a  barrel  of  nok  ?  Are  we  ta 
eat,  drink  and  lAidep  on  reviews,  and  reviewa  of  reviewi?  Shall  the  fiible  of  tiio 
Kflkenny  oats  be  illiHtrited  in  our  literature ;  and  all  anthore,  havfaig  tamed  crH&ea, 
proceed  to  devooreadi  other,  leavmg  nothing  but  the  folea?  Cannot  we  have  aome 
productive  and  creative  authors,  writers  who  will  go  out  as  the  bee  goes  lo  gather 
honey  ftota  the  garden  of  nature,  and  not  sit  at  home  writing  books  ainU  hooka, 
easaysaiaiUesaByials,  thoughts  on  lAsiii«r«f  It  is  reported  that  Ficimc  commenced 
one  of  his  lectures  thus :  *  OentSemen,  think  the  wall.*  Whereupon  all  the  sdholara 
tried  hard  to  think  the  waU.  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  continued  he,  *  think  the  man 
who  thought  the  waU.'  We  are  all  of  us  thinking  the  man  who  thought  the  waD ; 
except  a  few,  who  are  thinking  the  notan,  who  thought  the  man,  who  thought  the 
waU !'  ...  As  we  don't  know  one  card  from  another,  and  never  indulged  in  a 
game  of  chance  of  any  sort  in  the  world,  save  the  ^  baas-ball,'  ^  one'  and  *  two-hole- 
cat,'  and  ^  barn-ball'  of  our  boyhood,  matching  ^iiominoes,'  and  for  needftd  and  efieo- 
tive  exercise,  an  occasional  ^  taste'  of  bowling  at  ten-pins,  in  thb  period  of  our  earty 
manhood,  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  accompanying  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  recently  returned  to  *  the  States'  from  San  Francisco,  may  be*  of-  inte- 
rest ;  but  we  shall  ^venture  it,'  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  *  not  so  green'  aswe 
are,  who  are  better  *  men  of  the  world,'  and  who  know  &r  better  '  wkat^9  loAot,'  as 
somewhat  generally  practised  in  Aeee  '  Uniten'd  Stets ;'  yea,  unto  the  uttermost 
bounds  thereof,  even  to  where  '  deep  calleth  unto  deep' —  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
aea: 

^CoKBftake  my  arm  and  itroU  irttli  me  for  an  bow  or  two  over  the  town.  How  ihaU  I  maoage? 
It  is  Just  eight  o^clock  In  the  erening,  and  the  Am  Lb  aboot  tocommenoe.  Do  you  hear  those  itrrinat 
There's  mosle,  and  from  as  good  a  band  as  Dodwobtb's.  Lei  us  go  nearer.  Although  I  do  not 
play  the 'GaUph*  often,!  Witt  fbr'thisnlgbtonly.*  Hereweara.  This  entire  boilding,  of  two  aloriaa, 
as  yon  obeenre,  and  as  huge  as  the  dinlng4t)om  of  ^The  Aalor,*  is  ^or  «xcetfMMe  the  ^C^ocKTOEM*  of 
an  Ftandsoo.  Look,  aboai  yon.  On  this  floor  are  four  tables,  and  that  ole^Mtfly-itted  bar  In  the 
centre,  garnished  and  set  forth  in  a  stylo  equal  to  the  most  showy  In*  the  States.'  There  Is  (he  ^Boo- 
lette,*  the  *  Monte,*  the  ^Faro,'  and  here  the  'Ronge  et  Notr*  tables.'  Look  at  the  piles  of  donbtoans, 
eagles,  etc  Do  nt  stop— indeed  yon  can't,  withom  getting  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  that  sorroanda 
each  tahie— but  obesr  re  the  itffTter*  of  these  estahlishments.  Do  yon  recognise  no  famWarlteeaT 
Tender  is  a  Mend  of  -— 's;  a  man  at  whose  table  he  has  often  sat;  whoae  name  is  ssspplstai 

with bat  no  matter;  strange  things  happen  when  one  is  away  from  home.  Up«tairsisbutadiipli- 

oate  of  this ;  and  although  the  band  that  brings  *  Sweet  Homo' to  your  A«srt  is  there,  wecan  hear  it  when 
we  are.  It  is  superbly  fitted  up,  is  it  not?  It  m^c  to  be:  the  rent  is  serenty-eigfat  thousand  dol* 
lara*  per  annmn*  in  advancer  This  estabtlshmentiscaHed*  The  Exchange.'  NowwewiUsleptaiAo 
•The  Parker^ooBS,' next  door.  WehavenH  time  to  glTO  more  than  aeaanal  glanoeattheaHBj 
apartmentaH»propriatad  to  gaming  In  this  establiriunent  The  flnt  room  on  yonr  right  as  yoi|  ealflr 
rents  for  thirty  thousand  doUait ;  the  one  Just  behind  the  banoom  for  about  twelve  thousand  dot- 
larsl  Now  follow  me  np-stain.  Here's  something  that  will  remind  you  yet  more  strongly  of  home. 
Is nt  this  a  bllUard-room, spacious  snd  gorgeous?  Why, it  fcr smpasses  anythlag  at  home.  Oneof 
thetahleawasmadeatthe8andwldiIslanda,andagoc|eoaapieceorwotkitlB.  Look  at  that  aaar- 
bletoponthebarHxnmter.  WhereinNew-TorkcaayouflndaiichanaRayorrichly-oalglaBs?  0I»- 
sanre  that  magnifloent  clock;  thuaeartidea  of  Chinese  ^Tcrtu;' pass  throogfa  this  door,  a  r§tU  Torkey 
carpet  under  your  feet.  This  is  a  quiet  but  gentlemanly  <he11'— only  two  tables.  I  hare  myself  seen 
twenty  thousand  dollars  lost  and  won  in  an  hour  on  that*  Fsro^  table.  But  come,  we  hare  nt  seen  half 
yet  EIlKm  your  way  through  the  bnUard-room,  and  do  n't  stop  to  apeak  to  those  whom  you  know; 
*their  name  is  legion.'  Here,  you  see, are  two  more  yet  smaller  apartiMnta;  and  b^ond  these 
rooms— one  mooient;  Just  look  at  that  rosa-wood  furaitore;  that  elegant  fUIMength  glaas;  thoaa 
couches;  this  room  la  azpreasly  appropriated  to  ^conTenadooea.' Here  you  may  play  a  game  of  cfaeo^ 
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look  OT«r  the  iMi « THbone' or  i  HcnU,' or  UfltM  to  tane  gnnd  raal-^^ 
pflriMpt,lobebaiiliip,orthelike.   Now  If  yoabaTO  looked yoarflll,w«wm pan  oat  In  the pobUo 


^MUhoU  OB  to  yow  bat!— It  Uowt  •  kwrietiM.  Stand  a  mooMiit  whore  we  are.  Yonder, 
wheieyoBaee  that *lariag laatwm,Ula  Broadway  oyalBiHMdooM,  JB^TM*  SL  Cto<<*.»  There  are 
■^yaoartwr  of  tables  bat  not  iwHrontand,  aa  I  have  been  iafcimed,  by  the  «Mgh  toe.*  Next  tt  ie 
'71eAVw-0rt«M«  I<taia,>rapreeeBtedaBbeii«of  aboottheaameitainp.  Walk  to  the  oomer. 
Ahl  tfam  la  another, nert« The Suhaage;' « Tk*  HtU  te  tk$  WM;^  thia  oppodta  nBla«  TA«  Ve- 
rmdak;*  crowded,  yoa  tee;  behind yoa«  7^  £<  Domim;^  there  « Th»  SwmM;'  and  next  to  tt 
^TUJIguiUdtOn;^  which  being  fkeely  rendered,  UMaM «  71mv<«  ^ ''^rfiiiw;*  ^^aln,  on  the  other 
ddMi^Ow^EpvM;'  andJoitaroandtheeoniBr,l»theheartof  the  boilnBaa  region,  the  PiearHtreet 
if  fln  Aanetaen,  ie « TkMfitmr: 

'But  we  moat*  give  o*er.'  Hmtb  are  many  more,  of  leaMr  magnltode,  aoafttered  aboat  the  town, 
note  that  we  have  teen  are  the  *blg  Ikh,*  howerer;  and  aa  yoa  peroeive,  by  the  thronga  that  are 
paniiifllnand ont, they muit*drlveathriying trade.*  AJlhavenuuicofsomo8ort:itslnflaenoe,lBop- 
pow^dlTerta  and  dlfltracta.  It  la  estimated  that  from  ftrar  to  live  hundred  thouaanddollari,  at  the  TOiy 
tewwt,ii  paid  tor  rent  by  these  gaming  eetablWimenta.  OaUfomtana  are  brou^t  op  with  a  pack  of 
cudB,  aiehiMren  of  *  the  StatM^  are  raised  with  ^lollipops.*  It  la  aeoond-natnre  with  them ;  and  I 
m  pecsnaded  that  they,  with  the  vast  nambers  of  Sooth-Americana,  contribate  more  to  the  support 
cf  these  ^hefls'  than  our  own  ooantrymen.  Yet  it  is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  evil  baa  become  so 
deepfooted  here,  that  there  la  little  Ukelihood  of  its  being  pat  down.  I  should  not  omit  to  say,  in 
JmHosto  the  l)ettor  elasa  of  the  community  here,  that  a  man  who  ftequenta  these  places  Is  ^marked,* 
ndesn  DO  more  attain  a  position  In  ttie  mercantile  drdes  here  than  be  could  at  home.  Itbaabeen 
wgoed  by  many  that  we  have  no  sources  of  amusement,  no  rational  recreation,  in  the  absence—I 
cDttldahnost  say  enUre  absence— of  female  society,  lien  tbereCbre  resort  to  theee  places  to 'kill 
time.*  There  is  much  force  in  this;  yet  I  attribute  this  general  spirit  of  gaming  to  the  natural  im- 
pahes  that  seem  to  become  the  nafrt  of  almost  every  young  man  who  arrivee  flrom  the  States. 
Wtthoot  control;  under  no  restraint ;  with  a  certainty  before  him  that  when  his  (pile*  Is  exhausted 
bscsn  ^recuperato*  at  the  mines ;  be  rashes  into  *the  sports  like  the  native  horses  of  the  country, 
ipomhig  the  bridle  and  the  spur.  I  always  held  gambling  in  detestation,  and  my  repugnance  to  it 
wm  by  no  means  lessened  by  whatlsaw  in  California.* 

We  shall  be  weU-plcaaed  to  hear  from  '  Alpha'  again.  His  promMed  brief  ^Sketches 
•S  California  Life,  or  Two  Months  in  San  PranciocOj^  can  hardly  fiiil  to  prove  ao- 
oeptaUe  to  our  readers.  He  wields  a  graphio  pen.  .  .  .  Thjb  is  the  season  for 
iome-book*,  and  certain  of  our  publishers  are  liberally  aiding  to  supply  the  demand. 
Messrs.  ArrLSTON  and  Comtant  are  in  the  field  with  an  excellent  assortment,  some 
of  them  charmingly  iflustrated.  *  Fireside  Fairies,  or  Christmas  at  Aunt  Blsis's,'  by 
wr  old  and  esteemed  correspondent,  Susan  Pucdae,  is  a  capital  little  book,  fnO  of 
variety,  spirit,  and  good  inculcations.  Of  the  '  Fireside  Stories'  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  an* 
thor  of  *The  Women  of  England,'  the  same  praise  is  predicaUe.  The  *  American 
Hiitorioal  Tales  for  Youth'  is  a  vdimie  which  should,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  com- 
naad  a  wide  sale.  We  have  in  this  iirst  of  the  series  biographies  of  Hbndeiok  Hud- 
MW,  Daniel  Boone,  and — John  Smfth  !  A  very  pretty  little  volimie,  with  sixteen 
eokred  engravings,  is  *  The  Child's  Present,  a  new  Story-Book  to  please  the  Fancy 
and  impfftyve  the  Hearts  of  Children ;'  edited  by  Grandlniher  Meektman.  It  is  a 
9n)d  little  book.  ...  *  Paul  Maetindalb,'  from  whom  our  readers  have  before 
heard,  and  from  whom  they  will  hear  again,  writes  us : 

*  It  is  proper  that  I  advise  yoa  here  that  oar  poor  friend  L4BKA  is  dead;  dead  at  last,  I  can  scarcely 
i^ofabraken4ieart,fbrmendlenotthns;  hedledratherofa*tMf»r«/a«Mii/.  6on  called  him, 
andha  Ud  down  the  tabernacle  of  flesh  to  enter  His  service  as  impatiently  as  one  might  cast  off  a 
work-day  soit  to  don  the  holiday  f^t^mumtia  of  a  prince ;  albeit  be  entered  his  new  sorvlce  with  a  dif- 
fereace  from  those  who  serve  earth^skMxls.  *  The  arches  of  the  gatoe  of  princes*  palaoea,' says  qnaint 
oU  Josh  WKarrBR,*are  higher  than  thoee  of  heaven ;  tor  while  one  may  go  into  those  proaitty,he 
who  woidd  enter  these  most  needs  go  apon  his  knees.'  *  I  have,' writes  my  old  friend,  in  one  of  his 
lite*  letteis, 'loved  once!   Does  it  seem  strange  to  you,  confirmed  bachelor  that  you  are?   IteUyou 
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of  11  franklj,  becme  yoa  know  me  well,  and  you  know  that  with  m«  it  eookl  be  no  fleeting  aflUr, 
begotten  of  the  day  and  to  be  Ibrgotten  in  an  boor,  and  beesiue  I  knew  yon  wooki  Bympathlae  bi  Its 
unfortunate  termination.  In  early  years,  while  my  mother,  now  in  heaTen,  was  yet  MTing,  I  w« 
taught  to  know  that  the  love  which  a  manly  heart  bean  to  woman  if  not  that  fleeting  paaaion  whicb, 
like  the  mountain  torrent,  rushea  wildly  and  impetuously  in  the  spring  season  of  its  oouiae,  and  la 
parebed  and  dried  up  by  the  heats  of  the  midsummer  of  life;  but  a  pure,  holy  and  abiding  pretMica, 
which  win  not  away  nor  be  got  rid  of;  and  which,  like  a  broad  and  deep  river  in  the  soiri,  flows  on 
and  on,  cahnly  and  silentty,  but  with  a  mighty  current,  until  at  the  last  it  be  gathered  in  thai  great 
ocean  of  LovK  that  surrounds  the  throne  of  God.  But  she  is  gone!  Ob,I>BATB!  thy  atingislB- 
deed  sharp  to  us  below  I— GraTO,  thy  victory  is  indeed  oertalnr  Then  are  those  who  can  legwd 
with  indiflbrenoe  the  memory  of  hopes  thus  bhisted.  The  remembraaee  of  a  mother^  k»ve  knookB 
but  lUnUy  at  t*<»r  hearts;  ih>m  Aw  it  was  never  absent.  That  a  hearty  devotioii  aeoompanied  hb 
subdued  passion,  the  following,  whkh  I  And  among  hia  papers,  will  show : 

•TO     L  B  I  L  A. 

'  WsBir  in  the  shadowy  evenii^  hour. 

With  spirits  blest. 
Humbly  knodring  at  the  portal, 
Tbou  seekeet  converse  with  the  PowM 

Immortal,  ^ 

And  lowly  bending  at  the  bleaaed  cross, 

Thou  pmyeet 
That,  flpeed  fhHn  every  earthly  drooi, 
From  vex6d  passions  which  the  spirit  toes. 
From  Envy*s  poison,  and  flrom  Friendship^  loai, 

Thy  sou  may  rest, 
WUt  thou  not  then  upon  thy  bended  knee 
Send  01U  petition  up  to  Heaven  for  me  T 

*  When  upward  in  the  summer  mom 

Thy  glad  voice  springeth. 
Like  me  lark%  as  ftom  the  waving  com 

Her  tuneftil  orison 
Sbesingeth, 
And  thyftdl  heart  in  gratefVil  praise 

To  HIM  is  given, 
For  fioMs,  for  flowers,  for  musio*B  lavs. 
For  *  plenteous  mercies,*  and  ^  His  norious  ways.* 
That  ftiends  beloved  are  blessed  vrfth  length  of  days 

And  hope  for  Heaven, 
Oh,  make  ttwu  then  one  prayer  to  Him  above, 
To  cast  o*er  mo  the  sunehinB  of  His  love  !* 

Rari  llttlo  '  plants'  for  the  immortal  gardens  and  groves  of  the  *  better  land'  are 
children !  How  continnany  we  ^  oldsters'  go  back  to  oar  earliest  days !  Take  op, 
over  your  morning  meal,  a  daily  journal,  and  running  your  eye,  faint-readingly,  along 
what  may  interest  you  pleasantly,  perhaps  exultantly,  you  casually  glance  (in  passing 
roost  likely  to  some  other  department  of  the  paper  which  has  also  an  especial  charm 
for  you)  at  the  deaths.  There  m  recorded  the  demise  of  a  metropolitan  merchant. 
You  knew  him,  when  a  boy,  in  the  country ;  you  knew  him  also,  when,  rising  by- 
regular  steps,  from  a  toiling  clerk  to  an  eminent  master  of  scores  of  such  as  he  him- 
self had  been,  he  walked  a  monarch  in  the  mart  of  trade,  and  his  voice  was  potent 
among  *  multitudes  of  men  commercing.'  Tou  read,  that  on  such  a  day,  amidst  the 
crowded  thoroughfiires  of  Uio  town  in  which  he  had  lived  so  long,  he  died.  Perhi^is 
you  had  not  even  missed  him  from  the  crowded  streets ;  yet  ho  died ;  and  you  re- 
mark, m  the  notice  of  his  funeral,  that  *  his  remains  are  to  be  taken,  by  the  evening 
boat,  or  cars,  to for  interment'  Ah !  yes  j is  a  smaU  hamlet ;  fiu*  re- 
moved from  the  restless  din,  the  ceaseless  turmoO,  of  the  great  city,  where  your  friend's 
gainful  and  active  life  has  been  passed ;  but  there,  there  at  the  old  homestead,  lies  in 
*  cold  obstruction'  an  aged  and  honored  fiither ;  there  rests  the  ^  mother  who  looked 
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on  his  ohOdhood,  who  amoothed  his  pQlow,  and  administered  to  his  helplessnesB ;'  a 
sister,  t^ideriy  belored,  sleeps  tiiere ;  a  (air  ^wer,  nipped  too  early  by  the  nntimehr 
fro^s  of  death ;  there  t(»o  is  buried  a  brother,  whose  place  was  never,  nerer  supplied ; 
and  there  would  he  rest ;  tkerty  while  the  slow-eoonted  hours  of  illne^B  were  notch- 
ing the  progress  of  his  earthly  decline,  he  turned  ever  his  thovgkts  cf  final  Kpose. 
He  knew  he  was  soon  going  to  renew  the  childhood  of  his  soul  in  the  undiscovered 
6oantry ;  and  he  would  rise,  at  the  last  great  day,  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  ex- 
istenoe,  <m  the  very  spot  where  God  first  ^  breathed  into  his  earthly  body  the  breath 

pf  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul.' We  hegon  this,  to  iatrodnoe  aa  «nBMB|^ 

anecdote  of  a  child ;  but  we  could  n't  do  it.  It  9hdil  be  done,  though,  some  time,  if 
life  and  health  are  spared.  .  .  .  Dickens^s  ^Datid  CopperfieW  increases  in  in- 
terert  as  it  advances.  The  characters  are  admirably  depicted  and  most  artistically 
diBcriminated.  What  can  be  better,  fo>  example,  than  the  sad  picture  drawn  of  poor 
AoKcs's  fiither  gradually  giving  way  to  the  demon  of  Inebriation ;  or  the  sketch  of 
*  Mrs.  Dakti^,'  with  a  *  new  feature'  in  her  fiioe  j  a  scar  on  her  upper-lip,  the  shape 
d  whkh.  it  has  altered,  and  in  which  the  emotion  of  foiled  curioaty  or  of  anger  comes 
and  goes,  in  a  sort  of  purple  light,  '  like  a  mark  in  invisible  ink  brought  to  the  fire, 
or  the  dd  writing  on  the  walL'  Observe,  too,  the  fiuthful  touches  which  give  you 
<  all  the  mother'  in  *  Mrs.  Stbiavorth's  thoughts  and  acts  regarding  her  Bcm  —  of 
whom  *  more  hereafter,'  evidently :  ^  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  speak  or  think  about 
nothing  else.  She  showed  me  his  picture  as  an  infiint,  in  a  locket,  with  some  of  his  baby- 
hair  in  it ;  she  showed  me  his  picture  as  he  had  been  when  I  first  knew  him ;  and  she 
wore  at  her  breast  his  picture  as  he  was  now.  All  the  letters  he  had  ever  written 
to  her,  she  kept  in  a  cabinet  near  her  own  chabr  by  ihejire.'  .  .  .  From  the  great 
prairie,  that,  ^  fike  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  the  sky,'  spreads  in  one  direction  fi*om 
the  goodly  and  flourishing  city  of  Chicago,  there  are  before  us  at  this  moment  a  gene- 
rous Christmas  supply  of  the  delicious  grouse  peculiar  to  that  region,  fireeh  as  if  just 
laid  '  prone  upon  the  plain'  from  the  shot  of  the  sportsman ;  and  a  noble  wild-goose, 
(six  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  beautiful  pinions,)  frt>m  the  same  *  free  and  independent' 
locality.  To-ni$^t  the  ^  litde  people'  in  the  sanctum,  each  with  a  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  individual  delight,  have  many  a  time  and  oft  buried  their  fiioes  in  the  luxurious 
soft  plumage  which  has  so  often  flashed  in  the  sunshine  or  breasted  the  storm  on  that 
unshorn  field,  boundless  and  beautiftil, '  for  which,'  as  Bryant  says, '  the  speech  of  Eng- 
land haih  no  name.'  Thanks  to  the  spirit  which  dictated,  and  the  remembrance  which 
insured,  the  forwarding  of  so  acceptable  and  timely  a  present!  ^  More  anon.'  .  .  .  We 
hare  before  us,  team  the  press  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Rcdpibld,  Clinton-Hall,  the  work  upon 
'  CB^monograpky,^  prepared  by  our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Francis  Fauvil  Gouraud, 
sutbor  of  the  system  of '  itnemoteehny,^  or  Artificial  Memory.  It  would  require  much 
mare  qiaoe  than  we  can  now  devote  to  the  volume  to  set  forth  at  large  its  peculiar  princi- 
ples and  developments.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  it  contains  the  exposition  of 
a  sysf^n  of  writing  and  printing  all  the  principal  languages,  with  their  exact  pronun- 
ciation, by  means  of  an  original  Universal  Phonetic  Alpht^et,  based  upon  philologi- 
cal principles,  and  representing  analogically  all  the  component  elements  of  the  human 
voice,  as  they  occur  in  different  tongues  and  dialects,  and  applicable  to  daily  use  in  all 
the  branches  of  business  and  learning.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  plates,  explana- 
tory of  tiic  calligraphic,  steno-phonographic,  and  typo-phonographic  adaptations  of  the 
system ;  and  it  is  oonfidently  predicted  by  the  editor,  that  the  sequel  of  the  work  will 
demonstrate,  that  *  there  is  no  human  tongue,  ancient  or  modern,  that  cannot  be 
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written,  upon  the  plan  here  developed,  whh  mathematieal  aoenraoy  m  all  iti  peonliar 
aonndi  and  artioulatiQaB.'  A  work  of  snch  a  eharaoter  aa  thk  wiU  not  be  loag  m  find- 
ing its  way  to  the  American  public.  .  .  .  Thees  was  a  good  deal  of  Mtire  in  a 
r^ly  we  lately  heard  given  to  a  question  aaked  by  a  friend  sitting  at  the  dinner-table 
of  a  steam-beat,  of  the  second  class :  ^  What  have  you  told  the  waiter  to  bring  youT 
'  I  told  him  to  bring  me  some  *  hash'  and  afterward  some  *  bread-pudding.'  I  always 
ask  for  hash  and  bread-pudding  on  board  a  boat  like  this,  because  then  I  know  exactly 
wluU  IgetP  Not  unlike  the  retired  London  dairyman,  who  remarked  confidentiaDy 
to  a  friend  that  it  was  ^  not  chalk  that  they  put  in  the  milk.'  He  said  it  was  ^  some- 
thing else.'  .  .  .  ^Oreenwod  Leatea^  is  the  pretty  title  of  a  ooDeotion  of  graoeAil  and 
gosapping  letters  and  sketches  ftimidied  at  diflerent  intervals  to  various  periodicals  by 
Miss  Saea  «f.  Claekb,  under  the  pleasant  nam  de  plume  of  *  Graob  Gauifwoon.' 
To  an  evident  heard«^t  love  of  nature  this  agreeable  writer  adds  a  keen  ^senae  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  soul  of  humanity,'  and  a  pure  affection  for  the  domestic  virtues  evolved 
at  hmne.  Her  book,  to  adopt  a  slight  catachresis,  will  be  taken  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  welcomed  at  once  into  the  snuggest  room  in  tiie  house,  without  taking  off  its 
gloves!  .  .  .  L 's  *J{«fRtm«<;eiie«o/BoyiUo<r  was  a  positive  treat  Well  do  we  re- 
member the  ^ExecuHan  of  the  Oround-Miee^^  as  performed  by  ^Ollapod'  and  the  writer 
hereof,  when  we  were  *  wee  things.'  The  (oisoners  were  caught  in  the  act  of  theft, 
under  a  '  shock'  of  cut-corn,  after  an-ineffi^otual  attempt  at  escape,  and  were  c(nifinod 
in  a  square  stone  prison,  ^  digged  i'  the  earth'  of  the  meadow.  We  slept  but  little 
the  first  night  of  their  confinement ;  we  thought  of  them  during  the  night-walKdieB, 
and  talked  of  them,  as  Oiant  Dbstaib  talked  with  his  wife  of  CnaisTLkN  and  Hopb- 
ruL,  shut  up  in  Doubting-Cattle.  In  the  mommg  we  visited  the  prison  betimes,  and 
fed  the  '  plaintiffii'  and  ^  examinationed'  them  as  well  as  Dogbbeet  hirosdf  could  do. 
We  continued  to  visit  them  for  several  days  afterward ;  and  their  bearing  evincfaig 
no  penitenoe,  they  were  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  their 
execution.  We  had  seen  a  model  of  a  gallows  on  the  cover  of  the  *•  Stoet  or  Ah- 
BEOSB  GwiNBTT,'  and  'Ollapod'  constructed  a  very  secure  'institution'  of  that 
kind ;  and  when  the  fetal  morning  arrived,  with  all  due  privacy  the  culpriti  were 
Ivought  forth,  the  thread  of  death  which  was  to  oUp  the  thread  of  their  Uvea  being 
round  their  necks.  They  were  addressed  in  moving  terms  by  Oxxatod,  and  assured 
that  all  hope  of  reprieve  was  ridiculous ;  it  could  not  be  thought  of  by  *  the  authori- 
ties' for  a  moment  *  They  must  prepare  to  mount  the  scaffold !'  They  walked, '  sup- 
ported' partly  by  the  *  rope'  around  their  necks,  with  firm  hind-legs,  up  the  ladder, 
and  the  *  fetal  cord'  was  adjusted  to  the  *  tranx-verxe'  beam.  It  was  a  moment  to 
be  remembered.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  jotter-down  hereof,  the  trap-door  fell, 
and  they  were  launched  into  —  liberty !  For  the  thread  broke,  and  the  *  wreldMd 
culprits'  were  soon  safe  in  the  kmg  grass  of  the  meadow.  It  was  a  narrow  eseape 
for  'em !  .  .  .  Messes.  Euwaed  DtmraAN  and  Beotbee,  an  nnassmning  but  cor- 
rectly-judging and  enterprising  publiahing  house,  at  Number  151  Fulton-street,  hare 
sent  us,  together  with  three  or  four  excellent  issues  of  their  *  Popular  Library  of 
Inetruetion  and  Amuoement,^  replete  with  admirable  moral  stories  for  children  and 
youth,  a  little  volume,  beandftdly  illustrated  with  thirty-two  engravings  from  origtaial 
designs  by  Chapman,  entitled  *■  The  Croeuo^  a  Freeh  Flower  for  the  HaUdmy^^ 
edited  by  Saeah  Josbpha  Hale.  It  is  pronounced  by  our  little  people,  who  by  mndi 
handling  have  reduced  it  to  an  '  old  book'  already,  to  be  *  one  of  the  most  eharming 
story-books  of  all  the  year.'   .   .   .    'I  have,' writes  a  correspondent/ a  pretty,  brighi 
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KttJe  jnreiittefiiend,  tcnie  fire  yean  of  .age,  Bamed  RotA.  Some  days  ago  the  was 
teaaed  a  good  deal  by  a  gentenan  who  TiBita  the  fcraily,  who  finally  woond  up  by 
aaymg :  <  RoaA,  I  don't  love  yo«.'  <  Ah,  but  yon  've  gat  to  love  m«,'  aaid  the  ohHd. 
'Whyaof'aflkedhertonnentor.  *  Why,' aaid  Rosa,  *  the  Bible  says  yon  miMt  Hore 
them  that  Aafe  yon,  and  I  am  anre  I  hate  yon !'    Waa  that  bad,  *  foir  a  chBd  ?' 

^  Thavki  for  Ihe  sympathiei  that  ye  have  ■bownl 
Tbaiika  for  each  Idiidly  word,  eacb  silent  token, 
That  teaehes  u,  when  teeming  moat  alone* 
Fkienda  are  around  u,  thou^ti  no  word  be  fpoken.' 

Bvsar  one,  utting  sOent  m  hia  own  apartment,  and  lookmg  thonghtiuDy  into  hia 
grate,  will  i4>ply  these  lines  to  his  own  individnal  ease.  So  do  we.  We  lock  to  aee 
what 's  o'clock.  Who  was  that  most  kind,  tifiirfiotofi  friend,  who  has  enabled  us,  for 
nearly  fite  years,  to  consolt  a  beantiftil  golden  *  hordoge'  for  that  parpoae?  Doea 
he  know  —  fat  him  know  it  now — that  never  has  that  beautiful  preaent  been  con- 
salted,  wittKmt  a  mental  blessing  upon  the  noble  spirit  wludi  dictated  the  doing  of 
thai  kindness  *  1^  stealth'  whwh,  performed  openly,  the  doer  woold  '  Mush  to  find 

was  lune.'    B too,  and  D ,and  £ ,and  P ,aBd  R ,  and 

S — :-,aQd  good  * Bbllaoosoa,' iR^m  so  oft  we  remember,  (may  his  shadow nerer 

be  less !)  and  T ,  Mow  can  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  look  around  us,  without 

bemg  filled  with  grateful  emotioiia  7  FBmi ds  !  it  is  Christmas-ere ;  and  let  us  say 
lo  you,  in  the  simple  but  fervent  words  that  from  a  little  crib  in  an  adjomipg  iqpart- 
ment  Jiave  just  died  upon  as  sweet  and  inopoent  lips  as  erer  gave  utt^aaoe  to 
human  aspiration, '  €rOD  Mess  you !  — God  bless  you  I  Pleasant  dreams!  —  pleaaant 
dreams  I'  .  .  .  ^  Sacred  Scemee  and  CharaeUre^  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  Yolume 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Baubk  and  SoauNsa,  printed  in  the  best  manner,  upon 
large,  open  types,  and  written  by  J.  T.  Hbadlbt,  the  popular  author  of  ^  Sacred 
Mbuntaina,'  a  aomewhat  similar  volume  widely  circulated  laat  year.  It  is  iUnstrated 
by  a  doaeii  fine  engravings,  from  designs  by  Daelbt,  and  the  text  itielf  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  wood-piotures,  in  painting  whieh  the  author  has  come  justly  to  be  re- 
gafded  as  pre&ninent  among  all  our  modem  native  writers.  ...  *  Have  you,' 
said  an  *•  inquiring-mind'ed  and  sli^tly  worldly  gentleman  recently,  to' an  *  evangeli- 
cal  bookseller'  in  Broadway,  *  have  you  ^  CkrioVe  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?'  Cheist's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  I'  exclaimed  the  bookseller,  with  not  a  little  surprise.  *  Tes,' 
said  the  other ;  *  it  was  mentioned  yesterd^  in  a  very  charming  diacourse  at  our 
ehnroh  as  an  admh-aMe  thing ;  but  perhi^is  it  is  n't  out  yet  V  The  anxious  inquirer 
was  not  corrected,  but  was  permitted  to  go  his  way  —  ^  for  lis  had  great  poaaoa 
aoQs.'  .  .  .  Oua  friends  Mesnrs.  Tiokmor,  Rkrd  aiu>  Foulds,  Boston,  have  issued 
a  very  handsome  new  and  revised  edition  of  ^Tke  Poetioal  and  Prooe  WrUimge  of 
CkmrUo  Sfragme?  It  were  as  superfluous  to  praise  BavAirr,  or  Hallbck,  as  to  eido- 
gise  SraAovs.  He  te  one  among^  the  most  natural,  truthful  and  fervent  of  our  Anw- 
rieanpoeti.  His  writings  are  good^  they  do  good,  *  and  that  continually.'  .  .  .  *Bfa. 
J.  G.  BooKiAT,'  traveDmg  lecturer,  is  a  great  and  dee  a  modest  man.  He  pledges 
Kima<Jf^  for  thirty  dollars,  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  *'  spirit  te  material ;  that 
mind  is  a  substance ;  that  God  didnt  and  oouldn't  create  all  thinga  out  of  nothing ; 
that  okwtrkiity  is  an  atmoapherie  emanatinn  from  €k>D,and  the  substauoe  out  of  whkJi 
Hb  made  all  things,  and  t^  means  by  which  Ha  govemi  the  univenel'  Mr.BticK- 
i«T  also  lectures  upon  the  *  eultivati(m  of  memory  and  matrimony,'  *  intsmpu auoe 
and  ti^it-laoing ;' and  likewiM  upon  tobacco,  tea,  coflee,  meat,  spices,  and  for  aught  we 
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know  to  tho'ecmtrary,  putty  alto.  He  ig '  an  immenBe  man,  Sir —  equal  to  Moom's 
Melodies  !'...*  Molherlew  Mary;*  by  Miss  Geokguna  M.  Stkeb,  wiH  reach 
every  mother's  heart.  It  refers  to  the  death  of  an  infimt  danght^  of  William  B. 
Beistol,  Esq.,  of  New-Haven,  (Conn.,)  that  survived  ito  mother  but  a  few  months  : 


8hb  oovld  not  know  no  mother^  breast 
Might  pUlow  her  young  head, 

That  on  her  brow,  with  mingled  tears, 
B^tlsmal  dews  were  shed :. 

And  yet  the  babv  seldom  smlkxl, 
Or  glowed  with  tnlhnt  glee, 

As  consdous  that  eaoh  fond  careas 
Was  given  moomAiUj. 

Bat  when,  one  autumn  dav,  I  brought 
The  wUd-flowers  I  had  fotmd, 

ARter  and  golden-rod,  that  grew 
Beside  a  burial  mound: 


She  could  not  know  ttum  whence  they  came. 

And  yet  a  spring  she  gave, 
Tograsp  within  her  tiny  hand 

Those  flowerets  of  the  grave : 

And  Mmiled^  as  if  she  there  had  woo 

Herrightftilioyatlast; 
As  if  her  soul  from  shadows  dim 

To  sadden  sun-shine  passed. 

Scarce  were  those  wHd-flowers  (hded,  ere 

The  babe  had  won  its  rest ; 
Beneath  that  mmtrnd^  ite  fair  young  head 

Had  found  its  mMhero  hreaet. 


Wb  wonld  can  especial  attention  to  Brady's  ^ChUlery  of  IUu9triau9  Amerieam^* 
advertised  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover  of  the  present  nmnber.  It  wpl  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  superb  works  of  the  kind  ever  issnedfirom  the  American  press.  The  adver- 
tisement renders  fiurther  reference  to  the  proposed  enterprsie  unnecessary.  .  .  .  Wk 
have  but  just  returned  from  bearing  the  pall  of  an  early  and  esteemed  friend. 
The  coffin  was  borne  through  rain  and  sleet,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  loved  one 
were  laid  m  the  cold  ground  with  many  tears.  Ah,  departeid  J.  T.  8. 1  no  wanner 
or  more  generous  heart  now  beats  than  that  which  lies  so  calm  and  still  in  St. 
Thomas's  church-yard  1  Rest  in  peace,  friend  of  our  youth,  as  of  our  earliest  man- 
hood !  —  and  may  Hk  who  *  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb'  contort  and  pro- 
tect the  bereaved  ^mother  and  child  whom  he  has  left  behind,  inconsdably  to  moom 
his  breparable  loss  1  The  night  is  dark  and  dreary ;  the  rain  patters  upon  the  win- 
dows ;  the  wind,  in  long-drawn  ^  soughs,'  wails  without ;  and  Memory  is  busy  amid 
the  friends  and  scenes  of  the  past  ^  We  are  all  bound  for  eternity,  and  we  saO  in 
tfab  mortal  life  with  contrary  winds  *,  sometimes  there  is  a  tempest,  and  anon  cometh 
a  cahn  ;  but  we  are  speeding  on  our  voyage  !'  It  is  good  sometimes  to  *  think  on 
these  things.'  ...  A  f&iknd  and  correspondent,  from  whom  our  readers  may 
expect  to  hear  frequently,  and  always  '  to  edification,'  writes  us,  among  oth^  mat- 
ters, as  follows,  from  ^  Leon  de  Nicaragua,'  under  date  of  the  twelfth  of  October 
*  last  past :'  This  is  really  a  most  magnificent  and  interesting  country ;  abounding  in 
all  the  beauties  of  the  tropics,  and  yet  so  moderated  in  dimate  by  a  variety  of  causes 
as  to  be  really  dehghtfnl.  I  concur  ftally  with  an  old  vagabond  priest  named  Oaob, 
who  wrote  about  it  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  He  called  it  *  Mahomet's  para- 
dise.' The  hoories,  however,  are  a  shade  or  two  too  dark  for  my  taste.  I  intend  to 
smd  you  a  desoriptkm  of  my  trip  up  the  San  Juan  and  through  Lake  Nicaragua ; 
we  were  eight  days  at  it,  in  a  burgo,  with  twelve  stark-naked  oarsmen !  I  understand 
now  fUly  what  is  meant  by  ^  GU>d's  image  carved  in  ebony !'  Then  the  quaint  old 
cities  of  Grenada  and  Leon,  where  the  reprobate  old  pirates  used  to  come  to  fill  up 
their  purses ;  the  massive  castles  on  the  lake  and  river ;  verily  I  say  unto  you  there 
is  no  lack  of  material  to  write  about  Imagine  twelve  tall  vdcanos  in  sight  at  one 
thne !  Imagine  Mue  lakes,  set  in  a  forest  that  lodes  as  if  it  might  be  carved  in  eme- 
rald ;  imagine  all  that  is  grand  and  beantifnl  m  nature,  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
Kicaragua.'  .  .  .  RBADia,whenyou8ee,whilewriting,  aswedid  jnstnow,alitde 
insect,  so  small  that  ^  naught  could  live  twixt  tiiat  and  notkingy^  running  across 
the  great  Zahara  desert  of  a  small  sheet  of  note-paper,  think  of  these  lines  by 
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BixioTT,  noi  the  great  Amencan  portrait-painter,  but  his  namesike,  the  EngUfh 
^  Corn  Law  Rhymer :' 


^OGovor-BVTdil  irboonteU 

Wbat  myriad  UTing  thingi 
Ob  these  gonr  sloiiet  unseen  may  dwell  — 

Wbat  nafioDB,  with  tbeif  kio^? 
I  Mjio  ahockf  I  hear  nosroaDf 
>  o*enrhel 


While  fhle  perahanoe  < 
Empirea  on  thu  sobTerted  atone, 
A  hundied  rained  reahnat 


Lo!  In  that  dot,  eome  mite,likeme, 

Impelled  by  wo  or  whim, 
If  ay  crawl  some  atom-diff  to  aee, 

A  tiny  world  to  him. 
Lol  while  he  pansea  and  admirea 

The  works  of  Natore*B  might. 
Spumed  by  my  Ibot,  his  world  eiroirea, 

And  an  to  him  is  night  r 


Nerer  kOl  a  harniUM  insect ;  '  give  him  a  dianoe ;'  but  donH  mind  being  ^  death  on 
'skeeters.'  .  .  .  Some  months  ago,  how  many  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  two 
Presbytwian  doctors  of  divinity,  one  an  ^  Old  SchooP  man,  the  other  ^  New,'  were  seen 
trudging  arm  in  arm  down  Broadway.  The  afternoon  being  a  very  rainy  one,  and 
the  gentlemen  having  but  one  ombreDa,  this  ^  goodly  fellowship'  was  <Mie  of  moral  ne- 
eeaeity,  if  not  of  theological  affinity.  The  pedestrian  divines  had  reached  Fourth- 
street,  when  Dr.  C—  exclaimed,  with  that  enthnsiastio  animation  for  which  he  is 

notorioos :  ^  Here  comes  Rev.  Mr.  H !    Tlat 's  the  aothor  of  *  iVa^leon  «iul  ^ 

JCsrsJUis.'    Do  you  know  him  7'    '  I  never  saw  him  before,'  rejoined  the  *  Old-School' 

man.    An  introdnction  ensned,  and  after  a  brief  coUoqny  between  Dr.  C and 

the  distinguished  anthor,  the  worthy  pair  resnmed  their  downward  coarse,  while 

Bilr.  H proceeded  to  enter  the  region  of  the  *  silk-stocking  gentry.'    *'  Well,'  in- 

qoiredtheDoctor  eagerly, 'what  do  you  think  of  him?'  *  To  tell  the  tmth,' answered 
the  other,  *  I  did  not  thmk  mnch  about  him,  my  attention  having  been  engaged  by 
something  whieh  interested  me  ftr  more  than  even  NAroLSON  and  his  Msrshals.' 
'  Indeed !  and  what  might  that  beT  *  *  Do  yon  see  that  venerable  mother?'  rejoined 

Dr.  B ,  pointing  to  an  anunal  of  the  *  porcme  genus,'  who,  snrronnded  by  her 

brisdy  progeny,  was  reposing  on  the  shilling-side  of  the  great  thoroaghftre.    *  While 

yon  were  conversing  so  earnestly  with  Mr.  H ,  an  omnibos  ran  over  one  of  the 

yotx  little  creatures,  and  injured  it  so  that  it  could  not  walk.  The  mother,  perceiving 
ibaX  her  offspring  was  in  imminent  danger  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  went  to  work 
and  rc^ed  it  with  her  snout  toward  the  side-walk.  But  she  had  not  made  much  pro- 
gress, when  a  young  baker  came  along,  and  seeing  what  had  happened,  stopped  his 
cart,  got  out,  took  up  the  pig,  and  carrying  it  to  the  curb-stone,  laid  it  down  very  care- 
fully, the  parent  meanwhOo  foUowing  with  the  rest  of  her  little  folks,  and  testifying  her 
gratitude  by  an  abundance  of  gnmtings,  of  a  peculiarly  tender  tone.'    '  WonderiVd ! 

wonderful !'  exclaimed  Dr.  C ,  who  forthwith  commenced,  as  he  proceeded  down 

Broadway,  to  descant,  in  his  own  admirable  way,  on  the  ^ropyiy,  or  maternal  affection, 
as  evinced  in  the  case  before  him  ;  while  the  Old-School  man  philosophized  no  less 
gravdy  on  the  humanity  of  the  young  baker,  whom  he  would  &in  have  recommended 
as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  *  prt«  numtyon,^  .  .  .  Wb  have  no  great  partiality 
for  bodu  on  medicine,  but  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  ^Tke  Oraefetiherg  MamuU 
•f  Health,''  we  were  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  sound  practical  infbrmatton 
which  it  contains.  It  is  a  *  progreasive'  production,  and  is  '  down'  upon  the  abuse  of 
hmoet  and  leeches.  A  correspondent  attudes  to  the  work  on  the  twraty-fifth  page  of 
die  present  number.  .  .  .  Tec  singular  mistake  mentioned  in  our  last  as  having 
been  made  by  an  ignorant  minister,  touching  the  purpose  of  those  who  cast  their 
garments  and  branches  of  pahn  in  the  way  of  our  Savjoue,  when  he  rode  into  Jerusa- 
lem '  on  a  coh,  the  foal  of  an  ass,'  has  brought  to  mind  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
aft  Fanama  last  spring,  and  which  was  witnessed  by  a  fHend  who  was  there,  and  who 
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sent  US  an  aooonnt  of  it  at  the  time.  On  a  oertain  day,  at  a  ohnroh  a  abort  < 
cDtaide  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  Catholics  placed  a  figure  of  onr  SATioua,  richly  dad 
in  crimson  yelyet  amA  gold,  upon  an  ass,  elaborately  bediiened  with  ornaments  and 
trappings,  and  preceded  by  priests  and  children,  &ntastically  costomed.  They  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  of  course,  to  preserve  the  '  keeping'  of  the 
scene,  were  closed.  After  a  short  parley,  and  certain  ceremonies,  the  portals  were 
thrown  open,  and  ^  Jkscts  entered  Jemsalem,'  followed  by  an  immense  oonooarse. 
He  visited  the  various  chorches,  collected  alms,  and  finally  departed.  Tlie '  show' 
was  rather  tedious,  and  greatly  excited  the  contempt  and  ire  of  a  wild  Kentnokian, 
who  gave  free  vent  to  his  *  sentiments'  on  the  occasion.  A  Catholic,  who  was  also 
watching  the  procession  and  the  ceremonies,  undertook  to  exphun  what  it  was  of  which 
they  were  typical ;  that  it  was  to  represent  the  triumphal  entrance  of  Jbsus  into  Jeru* 
salem,  etc.  *  Stranger,  yon  can't  come  that  rig  onto  me  ;  yon  can't  make  me  blieve 
that  our  Saviouk  ever  rode  into  J^usalem  on  sioh  a  half-grown  jack-ass !'  An  appeal 
however  to  one  of  lus  own  countrymen,  who  stood  by,  compelled  him,  though  re- 
hictantiy,  to  relinquish  that  ground ;  but  he  continued :  '  Wdl,  he  mought  'a  done 
it ;  it 's  a  good  while  ago,  though,  and  a  great  ways  off;  but  I  'U  tell  you  what,  stran-  - 
ger,  yon  can't  make  a  free  American  citizen  believe  that  he  ever  rode  into  J^nsaleni 
on  a  jack-ass,  dressed  up  as  Richard  the  Third^  any  how,"  Hiis  seemed  to  be  a 
poser,  and  the  ^  argument'  was  suspended.  .  .  .  Messes.  Hewet,  Tillotson  and 
CoMrANT,  at  Number  59  Beekman-street,  are  publishing,  in  the  most  superb  manner, 
a  fiic-simile  copy  of  the  Abbottsford  Edition  of  the  Wai>erley  Novels.  All  the  origi- 
nal OluBtrationa,  fiuthfrilly  copied,  are  given  entire,  and  on  tinted  back-grounds,  whi)e 
the  paper  and  printing  are  of  the  very  best  description ;  and  yet  the  work  is  affi)rded 
at  a  dollar  a  volume !  We  predict  an  immense  sale  for  this  edition.  .  .  .  Oim  old 
friend  Andrew  Stevens,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Buee  and  Stevens,  looks  out, 
from  the  pleasant  windows  of  his  establishment,  on  the  south  side  of  the  New- Yoric 
Hospital  park,  Broadway,  upon  the  first  green  of  spring  and  the  last  finding  gre^i  of 
latest  autunm ;  a  beautiftil  and  easily-accessible  locale  ;  and  if  any  of  our  town  readers 
desire  to  purchase  rare  jewehy,  diamonds,  or  precious  stones,  or  to  have  these  set, 
or  re-set,  in  tastefiil  and  fitshionable  forms,  this  is  the  place  for  '  that  same.'  We  ^  speak 
the  things  which  we  do  ilfiotr.'  .  .  .  We  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  very  essence  of  inebriety  was  contained  in  these  lines  of  Burns  : 

*It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 
A-blinkln'  i'  the  lift  sse  hie ; 


She  ihines  Me  bright  to  wile  us 
But  by  my  eoul,  she  11  wait  a  ^ 


weo! 


« Who  ilistthall  rise  to  nng  awa*, 
A  ftoae  and  coward  loon  it  he. 
Who  arst  beside  his chalrihaU  A% 
Heshallbekiag  amaog us  three,*  etc 

But afriend  has  sent  us  a  letter  which  he  received  recently  flrom  a  roystering  blade 
l3bm '  in  town,'  dated  ^One  o^dock  by  the  titmrs^  whksh  outpBuRNs  Borsb  \  it  afaso- 
httely  reels  aad  staggers.  Here  is  a  sm^e  passage :  ^  To-night,  as  usasl  when  I  'm 
seventy-five  eenti  in  the  ddlar  gone,  the  moatu  and  stars  are  *  bound  to  shine,'  and  tt> 
have  me  gaiing  at  'em  for  a  time  and  a  half  a  time.  I  seem  then  alwi^  to  reoognise 
that  *  oldest  inhabitant'  up  there.  When  my  sto(^  of  sobriety  is  not  quite  so  low  in 
Ae  quotations,  and  dasses  at  about  half  a  goneness,  the  stndy,  fdiiz-foaUy,  of  the  fea- 
tofts  in  tiie  moon  is  certain  to  arrest  my  homeward  steps.    I 'm  aware  of  the  immenso 
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penpeotive,  but  yet  liow  distinotive  that  ibreliead,  those  brows,  that  nose,  and  partiok- 
partk^larfy,  that  great  mooth!  Dun  £wbid  his  opening  H I  T  would  take  a  half  a 
Bdnka  of  sach  feBows  as  Qunrrius  Cuetiub,  who  holed  himself  in  Rome  one  day,  to 
stop  H.  As  for  the  stars,!  tried  to  oonnt'em,  hut  one  of  us  would  n't  stand  still,  and  they 
were  too  lar  off  £n*  me  to  reoognise  their  features ;  but  after  steady  gazing,  lamp-post 
in  hand,  I  could  see  the  difference  in  their  expressions,  lliere  were  lots  of  merry 
cneSy  with  a  jorial  twinkling  look,  as  if  they  were  ready  for  a  frolic,  or  a  wink  ai 
Vbmub,  when  she 'd  come  round.  Hien  there  was  a  camp-meeting  of  sober,  quiet,  re- 
proTing-«yed  fellows ;  but  that  dog-star  !  whatacon-oon-foundedsiruMlook  hehasl' 
Sli^itly  maudlin,  it  strikes  us,  and  yet  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  humor,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  smiling  at.  .  .  .  Thi  following  paasage  from  Bulwie  embodies, 
to  oar  conception,  a  very  striking  and  admirable  simile :  *  As  the  nuxm  plays  upon  the 
wares,  and  seems  to  oar  eyes  to  favor  with  a  peculiar  beam  one  long  track  amidst  the 
waters,  leaving  the  rest  in  comparative  obscurity,  yet  all  the  while  she  is  no  niggard  in 
her  lustre ;  for  although  the  rays  that  meet  not  our  eyes  seem  to  us  as  though  they 
were  not,  yet  she,  with  an  unfiivoring  loveliness,  mirrors  herself  on  every  wave ;  even 
so,  peihaps,  happiness  &Ils  with  the  same  power  and  brightens  over  the  whole  expanse 
of  being,  although  to  our  limited  perceptions  it  seems  only  to  rest  on  those  billows  from 
which  the  rays  are  reflected  back  upon  our  sight.'  .  .  .  Mbssis.  Phiixifs,  Samtson 
AMD  CoMPAmr,  Boston,  are  publishing  in  numbers,  play  by  play,  a  superb  edition  of 
Sbajupbarb's  dramatic  writings.  The  types  are  large  and  clear,  the  paper  excellent, 
and  the  illustrations  superb.  It  wHl  be  the  cheapest  and  best  edition  of  Shakspbaeb 
ever  iasned  in  America.  .  .  .  ''Not  a  word  about  tke^eJUhj'^  said  a  friend  of  ours,  in 
the  fronting  season,  to  acompanicm  who  hadbeenas  luckless  as  himself  in  aday's  sport 
of  ^  that  kind.'  You  see,  he  had  bought  the  string  from  a  lad  who  knew  how  to  ^  wile 
the  sflver  prey'  and  therefore  had  had  what  is  called  *  good  luck.'  '  Did  you  catch  all 
these  V  asked  the  landkHrd,  on  the  return  of  the  anglers  at  night-&ll,  examining  tho 
string.  *  Of  course  I  did,' replied  our  friend;  'how  else  shodd  I  Aao«  them?'  *Oh, 
ay,' said  the  landkrd ;  but  addressing  our  '  friend's  friend,'  he  added :  ^Did  he  catch 
'em,  though  T'  '  AD  that  /  know  about  it  is,'  replied  the  other,  with  great  solemnity, 
'  that  when  he  got  'em  he  told  me,'  If  yon  hear  any  questions  asked,  not  a  word  about 
these  JUh  /'  That 's  all  /  know  about  it !'  A  doubt  was  at  once  raised,  which  it  was 
ipute  impossible  subsequently  to  remove.  .  .  .  Wa  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  MuLCHiNocK,  of  whose  rare  poetical  gifts  we  have  already  made  mention,  and 
exhibited  examples,  in  these  pages,  oontemplaies  the  speedy  publication  of  a  vdume 
of  poems.  We  bespeak  for  the  book,  in  advance,  the  liberal  favor  of  the  pubUo.  Mr. 
BIvLCHmocK  is  a  poet  of  true  feeling  and  of  fine  imagination  ;  he  is  young,  with  a 
wife  and  children  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  support ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  an 
exile  to  this  land  of  the  free  from  his  own  unhappy  Srin.  Yet  he  bides  his  time,  and 
is  '  hopeftd  amidst  his  sadness.'    'Though  the  world,'  he  |ays  in  one  of  his  recent 

«TvovoR  the  world  has  nilghi  to  stver  Ctoo  hlmadf  oonsole  the  ntoriasi 

Many  a  ckaely-woTen  tle»  And  niae  up  the  lowly»liigh : 

Thst  ■ome  hesrli  love  fbndly  tT«r, 

AbeU0rer,L  ,  Of  tiiis  teith,  to  grand  and  holy, 


Let  the  athetot  doubt  and  He, 
I  a  spirli  medL  a 
Tliat  mankind  will  yet  deBciy,  ^  \  A  believer,  L* 


»I)MBiili«st£LaBdatiDbellev^  InaspLrUmMAcandlowlyi 


We  shall  present,  in  our  next  number,  an  orignial  and  striking  poem  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  MuLcanocK,  which  reached  «a  alloo  late  an  hoar  to  be  avaSed  of  for  the  pra- 
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Bentiamte.  .  .  .  Among  the  pictores  drawn  at  the  late  Art-Unkm  diatribiition  we^ 
four  small  but  very  beautiful  landsoapeo  by  Mr,  H.  J.  Beint,  the  distiiigiuihed  land- 
80^>e-pauiter.  There  may  now  be  seen  at  his  rooms,  Nomber  79,  Whitenitreet,  near 
Broadway,  two  of  the  most  charmmg  pictures  we  haye  ever  seen  from  his  pencfl ; 
views  of  Seaton-Castle  and  of  Seaton-Chapel,  both  situated  amidst  the  finest  scenery 
in  Scotland.  The  tone  and  handling  of  tiiese  pictures  is  truly  masterly.  Our  re- 
spected contemporary  of  the  *  National  Intelligeneer^  may  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  possession  of  a  fiuthfbl  and  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  ^haUs  of  his  fitthers.'  We 
regard  Mr.  Brent  as  among  the  very  first  of  our  artists  in  landscape.  .  .  .  Wb 
think  there  is  ^  mischief '  in  the  *  Sketch  of  a  Modem  Faehionable  Party. ^  We 
agree  with  the  writer  however  in  many  of  his  poeiticms.  Tlie  *■  meanness  of  mere 
display'  is  well  hit  off.  *  Bad  wine  out  of  golden  goblets'  is  not  an  nnconmion  occur- 
rence with  these  people.     ^M.  P.'  should  sit  down,  some  pleasant  day,  with  the 

*■  Lahrd  o'  Wallabout ;'  sensible,  witty,  but  slightly  satirical  W n  ;  acute,  qui<^- 

reasouing,  and  appreciatiYe  B s  •,  humane,  dignffied,  and  dose-judging  T b  ; 

jovial  and  inimitable  B h,  and  cool,  yet  warm-hearted  and  genial  H a; 

*  M.  P.'  riiould  '  sit  at  meat'  with  these,  to  appreciate  a  most  vivid  contrMt  with  his 
sketch.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  in  beauty  or  convenience  the  smaller 
prayer-books  issued  by  Messrs.  Stamford  and  Swobds.  They  open,  and  remain 
open,  so  easily,  are  distinguished  by  such  excellent  printing  and  paper,  and  are  bound 
in  such  tasteful  style,  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  issued,  in  '  gay  attire,'  a  very  large  assortment  of  attractive  and  good 
works  for  children  and  youth.  .  .  .  There  is  a  puritanical  device  on  foot  to  abolish 
Santa-Claus  !  *■  Abolish  Santa-Olads  !'  This  single  exclamation,  from  the  great 
mouth  of  the  juvenile  Public,  will  put  an  end  to  that  plot.  '  Abolish  Santa-Claus  ! ! ' 
Pass  the  slogan  I  .  .  .  Onb  of  the  most  attractive  *  Jounges'  for  an  hour,  in  New- 
Tork,  is  the  magnificent  establishment  of  Williams  and  Stevens,  near  Leonard- 
street,  in  Broadway.  It  is  literally  crowded  witii  rare  varieties  of  paintings,  prints, 
and  other  works  of  art.  .  .  .  The  very  day  on  which  we  received  *  W.'s  fiorent  in- 
quiry for,  and  warm  eulogium  upon, '  John  Waters,'  came,  in  his  matehless  ohirogra- 
phy,  the  admirable  paperfrom  his  fiMsile  pen  to  be  found  in  preceding  pages.  .  .  .  Nu- 
merous articles  from  welcome  new  and  favorite  old  contributors  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly referred  to  in  our  next  .  .  .  Well,  how  do  you  like  us  in  our  new  dress  T 
We  make  no  promises  for  the  future,  for  you  have  known  the  EorroB  hereof  during 
nearly  sixteen  years'  constant  acquaintance,  and  will  require  none  at  his  hands.  That 
he  will  do  his  best,  with  the  abundant  materiel  wluoh  he  has  in  store,  will  be  taken  for 
granted ;  and  so,  long-time  readers,  without  forther  remaik,  *■  A  Happy  New  Year^  to 
you  all!  .  .  .  Bbinoino  out  a  late  and  early  numb^  in  almost  immediate  juxtapositioD, 
we  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  notice  adequately,  or  even  at  all,  several  new  vo- 
lumes, *  boddetS)'  addresses,  periodicals,  eto.,  which  had  been  sent  us  for  review. 
AuMmg  these  are  the  following,  concerning  which,  *  more  anon :'  *  Lambert's  Popu- 
lar Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  jufofusely  illustrated ;  ^  Poems  of  Alice  and  Ph<bbe 
Cabet  ;'  Mra.  Willabd  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood ;  '  The  lAtde  Savage,'  by 
Captain  Mabbtat  •,  *  Flemish  Tales,'  by  Miss  Lynch  ;  '  The  King  of  the  Hurons,' 
by  the  author  of  the  *  The  Last  of  the  Knicbebbockbbs  ;'  Wood's  Sketches  of  South 
America,  Polynesia,  eto.  \  *  Hbadlet's  Bffiscellanies ;' '  The  Parterre,'  a  pretty  volume 
of  verse  by  a  modest  young  writer,  Mr.  D.  W.  Belislb,  firom  whom  our  readers  have 
sometimes  heard ;  volume  first  of  (^oLDSMrrn's  Misoellaiieons  Works,  Clbvblard's 

*  Greenwood  Directory,'  eto.,  eto.  .  .  .  '  Snoucih  said.' 
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HOW    TO    PROSPER:    OR    THE    FATAL    MISTAKE. 


■  .     JOBiraOM.      KBQ. 


Op  the  few  overgrown  fortunes  that  have  been  made  in  our  country, 
the  greater  number  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  natural- 
ized citizens  rather  than  natives,  notwithstanding  the  superior  shrewd- 
ness with  which  our  self-complacency  is  prone  to  endue  Yankee  intel- 
lect Of  our  naturalized  citizens,  the  French,  with  Girard  as  the 
exemplar,  seem  to  have  accumulated  the  largest  fortunes ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans, widi  AsTOR  in  the  foreground,  seem  to  stand  next  in  the  grade 
of  wealth-accumulators,  althoueh  possibly  they  may  contend  for  prece- 
dence over  the  former  class ;  while  the  Scotch,  with  Robert  Lenox  at 
their  head,  or  Duncan  of  Providence,  or  Greio  of  Canandaigua,  may 
be  unwilling  to  concede  a  preeminence  to  either  of  the  others. 

Amon?  the  successful  Germans,  in  a  moderate  way,  one  some  years 
ago  resided  in  Baltimore,  who,  from  the  humble  employment  of  a 
blacksmith,  had  arrived  at  the  possession  of  a  pretty  large  estate.  How 
his  name  was  pronounced  and  spelled  in  German  is  imcertain ;  but  it 
had  become  Anglicised  into  the  word  '  Heapupit'  He  was  an  old 
man  at  the  period  of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  still  occupied 
in  commerce,  which  occasioned  frequent  visits  by  him  to  New-York, 
where  his  present  historian  became  accidentally. acquainted  with  him, 
at  a  private  boarding-house.  As  his  humble  origin  was  known  to  the 
boarders,  they  took  an  interest  in  the  conversation  of  the  old  man, 
although  his  language  and  manners  retained  many  traces  of  his  early 
itmgh  employments,  but  modified  by  a  quickness  of  perception  and 
shrewdness  c^  remark,  which  are  apt  to  appear  in  self-made  men.  He 
perceived  that  his  conversation  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  he 
seemed  gratified  with  the  homage  thus  given  spontaneously  to  his  saga- 
city ;  and  he  often  remarked  to  young  men,  mat  the  great  point  for  a 
man  to  discover  was  what  he  is  fit  for;  when  this  is  learned,  the  pro- 
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ffress  of  a  man  toward  wealth  becomes  sure,  aKbough  it  ma^r  be  slow. 
He  was  fond  of  adding,  in  illustration,  that  he  had  lost  much  time  fruit- 
lessly as  a  blacksmith,  before  he  discovered  that  he  was  not  fit  fi>r  that 
business,  but  tons  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

He  began  merchandising  and  matrimony  together,  and  to  economise 
time  and  money  turned  a  necessary  preliminary  journey  to  Philadel- 
phia into  a  wedding  tour.  The  facilities  for  travel  were  not  good  in 
those  days,  and  as  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  journey  with  his  bride,  be 
hired  a  one-horse  chaise,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  left  Baltimore  on 
the  morning  of  the  wedding.  The  day  was  as  bright  as  the  occasion, 
and  the  bride  had  tasked  all  her  pecuniary  resources  not  to  discredit 
by  her  dress  the  elevated  position  of  a  merchant's  lady,  into  which  she 
was  emerging  from  a  conoition  as  humble  as  her  husband's.  She  glo- 
ried in  the  possession  of  a  pea-green  silk  pelisse,  with  a  silk  hat  to 
match ;  and  her  appearance,  when  thus  arrayed,  and  sitting  in  the 
chaise,  fiiUy  justified  ner  judgment  in  their  procurement 

The  happy  husband  was  perhaps  as  proud  as  his  wrife,  but  his  pride 
rejected  externals  and  rejoiced  in  ^  purse  which,  though  not  very  larse, 
yet  contained  what  with  prudence  would  supply  the  expenses  of  Uie 
journey  and  obtain  the  few  special  articles  oi  merchandise  whose  pro- 
curement constituted  the  great  object  of  the  expedition.  But  every 
thing  in  nature  seems  to  conspire  against  pride.  They  had  not  trav^ 
led  many  hours  in  their  open  vehicle  over  an  intensely  dusty  road,  be- 
fi)re  the  husband  saw  with  alarm  that  the  dust  was  makmg  fearful 
havoc  with  the  fine  habiliments  of  his  bride,  and  especially  with  her 
hat.  She  had,  unconscious  of  the  mischief^  applied  repeatedly  her 
moist  hands  (the  temperature  was  July)  to  adjust  the  hat,  as  the  cur- 
rent of  air  or  jolting  of  the  chaise  disturbed  its  proper  position,  and 
every  touch  had  combined  with  the  dust  in  leaving  the  marks  of  her 
pretty  fingers  distinctly  and  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  silk.  Nor  wbs 
that  the  whole  mischief:  the  dust  had  insinuated  itself  into  all  the 
seams  and  crevices  of  the  hat  and  ribbons,  and  aided  by  a  soft  moisture 
exuded  from  parts  beneath,  the  whole  superstructure  was  so  pitilessly 
rained,  that  vyrhen  they  arrived  at  Havre-de-Grace,  where  me  nigi^ 
was  to  be  passed,  and  where  some  cousins  of  the  bride  resided,  a  new 
hat  became  indispensable.  The  fortune  of  the  wife  had  been  expended 
on  the  bridal-dross,  so  the  new  hat  had  to  be  procured  with  the  money 
of  the  husband,  causing  an  inroad  that  he  had  not  anticipated ;  but  his 
gallantry  conquered  his  avarice,  and  he  determined  that  the  joys  of  the 
honeymoon  should  not  be  frustrated  by  the  accident  His  resolution 
was  happily  seconded  by  finding  at  the  only  milliner's  shop  in  the  little 
village  a  beautiful  white  hat,  just  suited  for  a  bride,  and  which  indeed 
had  been  made  for  one ;  but  the  accommodating  milliner  could  make 
another  in  sufiicient  season,  and  would  even  allow  a  trifle  for  the 
spoiled  green ;  hence,  by  the  expenditure  of  some  nine  doDatB  the 
OToach  of  costume  was  repaired,  and  the  bridal  twain  were  a^ain 
happy,  and  departed  hopefuHy  in  the  morning  with  an  immunity  aganut 
dust,  for  its  wings  had  been  dampened  during  the  night,  and  its  flying 
efiectually  prevented,  by  a  copious  rain. 

Bright  again  was  the  sun  and  gay  the  leave-taking  at  Havre-de-GhiMe; 
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but  the  party  had  no  sooner  proceeded  onward  sufficiently  far  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  shelter,  when  the  treacherous  clouds  began  to 
rally  their  scattered  fragments  and  to  open  their  renewed  batteries  on 
the  way^ers  beneath ;  and  in  spite  of  a  leather  top  to  the  chaise  and 
a  leather  apron,  the  rain,  confederating  with  a  breeze  that  seemed  to 
arise  for  the  occasion,  drenched  both  bride  and  bridegroom.  In  vain 
were  handkerchief  spread  to  shield  the  new  hat;  diey  only  broke 
down  its  artificial  flowers,  which,  like  dying  dolphins,  emitted  various 
hues,  till  the  original  whiteness  of  the  hat  was  almost  undiscoverable, 
and  its  paper  crown  and  sides  slouched  over  the  wearer's  head  and 
&ce  in  shapeless  ruin.  The  result  was  too  distressing  for  the  fortitude 
of  the  bride,  and  yielding  to  the  last  resort  of  female  sufferance,  she 
wept  profiisely  and  bitterly. 

The  poor  groom  loved  his  money,  and  had  none  to  lose,  nor  had  he 
been  before  aware  of  the  expense  and  mischances  of  matrimony ;  but 
his  wife  must  have  a  hat,  and  he  accordingly  satisfied  his  chagrin  by  a 
heavy  malediction  against  hats  that  were  fit  for  neither  rain  nor  sun- 
shine, and  by  vowing  that  he  would  himself  select  the  next  hat  at  the 
first  proper  opportunity.  This  was  not  long  in  occurring.  They 
reached  Philadelphia  in  the  evening,  vnthout  farther  misadventure, 
and  as  they  passed  a  milliner's  shop,  on  the  way  to  their  intended  tavern, 
where  they  desired  to  make  a  &ir  appearance,  they  stopped,  and  he 
selected  a  Leghorn  which  gave  sufficient  indications  of  durability,  with- 
out being  devoid  of  taste  or  fashion.  The  superiority  of  his  judgment 
in  this  selection,  over  the  frail  purchases  of  his  wife,  was  so  graufying 
to  his  vanity,  that  with  a  very  mitigated  reluctance  he  handed  to  the 
seller  a  twenty-dollar  bank-bill,  receiving  in  return  the  new  hat  and  a 
ten-dollar  note. 

Thus  re-furbished,  and  vnth  a  rather  craving  appetite,  they  arrived 
at  their  destined  hotel,  where,  afler  a  warm  and  bountifiil  meal,  they 
concluded  to  stroll  through  some  of  the  neighboring  streets  during  the 
unoccupied  time  that  remained  of  the  evening.  They  passed  several 
shops  which  both  Heapupit  and  his  wife  looked  at  with  particular  inte- 
rest ;  he  with  a  reference  to  the  shop  which  he  was  to  open  at  Balti- 
more, she  with  an  eye  to  the  many  pretty  things  that  were  displayed  at 
the  windows.  She  at  length  saw  some  gloves,  and  remembered  that 
hers  were  utterly  ruined ;  she  had  also  money  enough  remaining  of 
her  own  to  purc^iase  a  pair,  but  she  had  lefl  it  at  the  tavern.  With 
this  intimation  he  offered  to  be  her  banker  till  their  return  to  the  inn, 
and  they  entered  the  shop  and  bought  the  gloves,  paying  therefor  out 
of  the  ten-dollar  bill  whicn  had  been  received  at  the  purchase  of  the 
bonnet  The  shopman  looked  at  the  bill,  and  then  at  the  queer  cus- 
tomers, and  callea  another  young  man,  who  also  looked.  After  the 
two  had  consulted  together  a  moment,  one  of  them  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  out  of  the  shop,  while  the  other  came  back  and  said  he  had 
sent  out  to  get  change.  The  messenger  soon  returned,  but  brought 
anodber  person  with  him,  who  proved  to  be  a  police-officer ;  and  then 
Hei^mpit  was  infinrmed  that  the  bill  was  a  counterfeit,  and  that  he  must 
be  taken  to  the  mayor's  office  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
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came  by  the  bill,  and  to  ascertain  if  he  had  more  of  them  in  bis  pos- 
session. 

This  sad  climax  to  the  adventure  of  the  bonnets  was  a  good  joke  to 
Heapupit  in  all  after  times,  when  in  the  known  possession  of  wealth, 
and  the  self<x)mplacency  of  vanquished  early  difficulties,  he  could  repeat 
it  after  dinner ;  as  was  usually  his  wont,  whenever  a  good  occasion  oc- 
curred, and  he  wanted  to  amuse  his  guests  or  ^ends ;  but  it  was  a  sad 
difficulty  at  the  time,  and  from  which  he  extricated  himself  only  by  going 
with  his  accusers  to  the  milliner's,  and  fortunately  obtaining  her  admis- 
sion that  the  note  was  an  old  counterfeit  which  she  had  inadvertently, 
in  the  twilight,  passed  to  the  gentleman. 

After  the  v«rar  nothing  farther  was  heard  of  Heapupit  at  the  old  board- 
ing-house, and  his  shrewdness  and  his  story  were  almost  forgotten  by 
all  who  had  been  its  inmates,  and  the  survivors  of  whom  had  themselves 
become  old  ;  when  accidentally  one  of  them,  in  passing  lately  a  few 
days  at  Baltimore,  ascertained  Uiat  he  had  been  a  long  tmie  dead,  and 
that  he  had  left  his  property  to  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  two 
only  were  sons.  When  he  found  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  sent 
for  these  sons,  and  as  a  last  act  of  paternal  solicitude,  told  them  that  his 
estate  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  children  and  grand-children, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  a  will  that  would  be  found  among  his 
papers ;  and  although,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  his  descendants,  the 
share  of  each  would  amount  to  only  a  sufficiency  for  an  eli^blc  com- 
mencement of  business,  yet  they  severally  could  not  fail  from  erecting 
thereon  a  large  fortune,  if  they  would  carefully  conduct  their  business 
on  the  principle  of  a  precept  which  he  duly,  for  their  edification,  re- 
peated, with  all  the  cunning  emphasis  that  his  waning  strength  would 
permit  The  precept  thus  solemnly  heralded  at  the  hour  of  death  was 
sufficiently  chai-acteristic  of  the  old  man's  early  associations  and  con- 
tinued illiteracy.     It  was  nothing  but  the  homely,  vulgar  distich  : 

* T[CKLK  mo  Billy,  do,  do,  do; 
Voa  tickle  me,  and  I  *U  tickle  yon.* 

He  declared  that  its  operation  was  founded  in  human  nature,  and 
therefore  infallible,  when  the  precept  was  prudently  obeyed.  He  can- 
tioned  his  sons  against  the  vulgar  error  of  striving  to  prosper  by  prac- 
tices that  are  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  persons  with  whom 
we  deal  The  true  golden  rule  is, '  You  tickle  me,  and  I  '11  tickle  you.' 
The  man  who  acted  thus  would  obtain  wealth  if  he  perseveringly  di- 
rected his  efforts  to  that  object ;  or  public  honors,  if  he  directed  his 
efforts  to  that  object.  The  maxim  was  the  key  by  which  could  be  un- 
locked all  the  avenues  to  prosperity. 

The  old  man  spoke  to  his  sons  in  German,  for  that  was  the  language 
in  which  his  thoughts  continued  to  flow  more  fluently  than  in  Englim. 
The  young  men  had  heard  the  lesson  very  many  times  before,  but  as  this 
was  to  be  the  last  infliction,  they  listened  to  it  as  though  they  heard  it 
for  the  first  time,  and  were  astonished  with  its  sagacity  and  freshness. 
Thus  comforted  in  his  tenderest  vanity,  the  old  gentleman  lay  a  short 
time  silent  and  was  dead. 

The  literary  education  of  the  sons  had  been  sadly  neglected,  not  from 
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any  cei^urable  indifference  to  the  subject  in  the  father,  but  from  his 
want  of  knowledge.  They  had  been  taught  to  read  a  little,  which  ac- 
ccmiplishmentSy  with  some  skill  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic, 
be  deemed,  by  a  contrast  with  his  own  deficiencies,  great  attainments. 
The  sons  were  consequently  not  quahfied  for  any  higher  employments 
than  the  mercantile  traffic  which  had  been  followed  by  the  rather,  and 
into  which  they  had  become  partially  initiated.  They  possessed  how- 
eyer  dissimilar  intentions,  for  while  Frederick,  the  elder,  determined 
to  continue  the  old  commercicd  business  of  his  &ther,  and  in  the  old 
shop,  the  other,  Peter,  intended  to  see  something  of  the  world  before 
he  established  himself  finally  in  any  place  and  in  any  given  occupation. 
He  fek  also  a  strong  desire  to  see  (rermany,  the  native  country  of  his 
ibrefathers,  where  many  of  his  paternal  relations  were  still  supposed  to 
exist ;  and  as  they  were  known  to  be  poor,  Peter's  vanity  may  possibly 
have  desired  to  glorify  itself  a  little  by  astonishing  them  with  the  splen- 
dor of  the  American  branch.  His  share  of  the  paternal  spoils  was  a 
tenth  of  the  whole,  and  when  reduced  into  money,  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  which,  after  a  decent  period  of  mourning,  and  with  a 
view  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  he  converted  into  cotton  for 
the  French  market,  and  took  passage  with  it  in  a  ship  for  Havre ;  sor- 
rowfully remarking  to  some  of  the  cautious  old  friends  of  his  Neither, 
v^o  di^iked  these  evidences  of  a  roaming  disposition,  that  grief  was 
impairing  his  health,  and  that  a  change  of  scenery  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  for  his  spirits.  To  remain  in  the  old  shop  he  knew  would  kill  him, 
ana  he  wonaered  how  his  brother  could  endure  it ;  though  Fred,  al- 
ways possessed  strongnerves,  and  could  bear  any  thing. 

The  ship  in  which  Peter  embarked  experienced  a  succession  of  the 
most  favorable  winds,  but  was  unfortunately  stranded  on  a  fatal  sand- 
bar, almost  in  sight  of  its  destined  port,  and  after  all  uoughts  of  danger 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  minds  of  the  passengers.  They  were  all 
saved  except  two  who  were  washed  overboard  and  drowned ;  and 
most  of  the  cargo  was  eventually  saved  and  taken  on  shore  by  lighters, 
but  it  was  badly  damaged  by  the  salt  water.  This  was  a  contingency 
against  which  Peter  had  not  guarded  by  any  insurance,  for  where  he 
ventured  his  life  he  thought  he  might  venture  his  property.  His  loss 
was  large,  and  he  felt  it  severely ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  life 
peconiary  losses  are  much  mitigated  by  an  exuberance  of  undefined 
w^pes.  He  could  not,  however,  help  occasionally  reflecting,  that  as  yet 
the  maxim  of  his  father  had  been  impracticable.  Nobody  had  tickled 
htm,  though  he  felt  keenly  disposed  to  tickle  in  return,  according  to  the 
mjunction  of  the  adage ;  that  is,  no  person  had  conferred  on  him  any  bene- 
fit, which  was  the  tickling  that  the  adage  meant,  as  he  supposed,  when 
interpreted  literally.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  ship  stranded,  instead 
of  bemg  tickled,  everyman  on  board  regarded  himself  alone,  or  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  throwing  into  the  sea  Peter's  cotton,  that  the 
ship  might  be  floated ;  and  when  his  damaged  cotton  was  in  a  position 
to  be  sold,  every  purchaser  exaggerated  its  defects,  and  sought  to  ob- 
tain it  ruinously  low.  His  experience  thus  far  was  therefore  any  thing 
but  propitious  to  his  hopes ;  while  the  steadily  occurring  diminution  of 
his  patnmony  irritated  all  the  latent  avarice  which  his  father's  precepts 
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had  constantly  fostered  in  bim,  and  made  bim  specially  anxions  that 
the  tickling  process  should  be  commenced  speedily. 

As  soon  as  he  realized  from  the  wreck  of  his  venture  all  that  could 
be  obtained,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  in  the  expectation  that  a  change  of 
scene  would  produce  a  favorable  change  in  the  operation  of  his  maxim  ; 
but  at  Paris  his  funds  diminished  even  faster  than  at  Havre,  for  he 
could  not  resist  paiticipating  expensively  in  the  various  novelties  of 
that  city  of  curiosities,  in  occasionally  unidng  in  its  more  personal  dis- 
sipations, and  in  becoming  a  victim  to  the  swarms  of  sharpers,  foreign 
and  native,  that  make  !Paris  their  head-quarters,  and  every  stranger  their 
special  object  of  attack.  Still  he  could  have  borne  equably  diese  mani- 
fold depredations  on  his  fortune,  if  he  could  have  seen  amid  them  a 
commencement  of  die  process  of  becoming  rich  by  a  reciprocation  of 
benefits ;  and  for  such  a  commencement  his  urgency  increased  in  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  his  resources.  Like  the  ancient 
spinster  immortaUzed  by  Russel,  and  the  burden  of  whose  inquiries 
was,  *  Why  do  not  the  men  propose,  mamma  ?*  so  he  could  have  sung 
as  feelingly,  *  Why  do  not  the  men  tickle,  papa  V  His  soul  and  all  diat 
was  within  him,  yearned  to  exchange  his  silver  franc  pieces  for  golden 
Napoleons,  but  nobody  would  commence  the  traffic ;  and  instead  fhereof 
every  body  that  he  gamed  with  seemed  intent  on  fleecing  him ;  shop- 
keepers, servants  and  restaurateurs  imposed  on  him  to  die  extent  of 
their  several  opportunities ;  while  the  ma^  of  the  population,  who  could 
in  no  way  use  him  to  their  advantage,  spattered  him  with  their  equipages, 
or  passed  him  with  disregard.  Once  indeed  he  began  to  beheve  that 
the  tickling  process  was  about  to  be  commenced  in  the  person  of  a 
verv  agreeable  young  man,  whom  he  met  at  a  table  d'h6te ;  and  who. 
seemg  that  Peter  w§s  ajBtraneer,  courted  his  society  assiduously.  Peter 
was  determined  that  he  would  interpose  no  obstacle  to  this  auspicious 
indication,  and  he  repaid  the  young  man's  politeness  by  copious  dntughts 
of  wine.  The  two  became  shortly  inseparable  companions,  but  as  the 
new  firiend  introduced  him  to  pretty  expensive  practices,  the  tickling 
with  which  Peter  requited  his  friend  cost  much  more  than  the  friend's 
original  tickle  deserved ;  and  Peter's  remaining  funds  were  soon  so 
far  exhausted,  that  unless  he  proceeded  forthwith  toward  Grermany  his 
chance  of  ever  reaching  it  would  be  frustrated.  He  accordingly  lost 
no  further  time,  and  as  ho  had  no  ceremonious  congees  to  make,  he  paid 
his  bills,  and  stepping  into  a  diligence,  was  soon  on  his  route  toward 
Vienna,  the  residence  of  his  kinsmen. 

The  journey  was  long,  and  cost  him  much  more  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  before  he  arrived  at  its  terminadon  he  would  gladly  have 
retraced  his  steps  homeward,  but  he  feared  his  remaining  money  would 
not  supply  the  means ;  and  when  he  finally  reached  Vienna,  he  was 
almost  penniless.  He  lamented  that  he  had  ever  lefi  Baltimore,  or 
that  he  had  not  returned  thither  before  all  his  property  had  become 
dissipated ;  although  he  felt  at  his  misadventures  a  degree  of  shame  that 
might  have  restrained  him  from  returning  in  his  present  condition  had 
the  ability  been  presented  to  him.  He  was  fortunate  in  discovering 
his  relations  more  readily  than  he  could  well  have  expected,  but  they 
were  all  situated  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life;  and  altibough  he  was  him- 
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Bdf  reduced  to  an  eqoalily  vnih  them  in  poverty,  he  almost  repented, 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  acknowledged  his  consanguinity  to  so  dis- 
creditable a  kindred.  From  his  external  appearance,  which  greatly 
OYerrated  his  true  condition,  and  from  rumors  that  had  reached  them 
of  the  affluence  of  his  father,  they  received  him  with  diffidence  and 
awe,  and  with  every  demcmstration  of  grovelling  affection ;  but  when, 
&am  indications  that  could  not  be  long  mistaken,  they  eventually  found 
that  he  had  as  little  to  bestow  on  them  as  they  had  to  bestow  on  him, 
they  remitted  their  rei^ect,  while  they  increased  in  good-will  and  cor- 
diaHty.  Feeling  no  longer  any  reason  to  believe  that  their  poor  pro- 
visionB  would  be  despised,  they  shared  freely  what  they  ha^with  the 
necessitous  wanderer,  and  made  him  as  comfi)rtable  as  their  poverty 
would  permit. 

Whi^  Peter  was  thus  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  realizing  the 
early  condition  of  his  progenitors,  his  brother  Frederick  in  Baltimore 
was  endeavoring  to  estabhah  himself  gradually  and  slowly  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  to  which  he  had  been  trained  from  early  Hfe.  He,  like 
his  brother,  was  looking  hopefully  to  the  precept  which  had  been  en- 
ioined  on  them  by  their  father,  and  he  commenced  the  practice  of  it  by 
hiring  a  good  pew  in  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  sending  to 
the  minister  a  large  ham  and  turkey  as  a  Christmas  present  'Wnen 
the  good  dominie  was  thus  tickled,  he  thought  Frederick  a  very  amia- 
Me  young  man,  who  merited  the  good  offices  of  all  righ^minded  people, 
and  he  ffl^ed  not  to  speak  thus  of  him  to  members  of  the  churcn,  who 
in  turn  applauded  him  to  others,  and  his  shop  soon  became  the  mart 
£>r  the  vmole  congregation,  from  aprinciple  of  esprit  du  corps,  that 
often  actuates  small  communities.  Frederick  lost  no  time  also  m  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  Crerman  Benevolent  Society,  and  at  their  annual 
fefldvals  talking  feelingly  and  copiously  of  the  Fader-Land,  not  ferget- 
dng  the  more  substantial  requirement  of  a  liberal  annual  contribution 
to  the  soci^'s  funds.  The  members  and  officers  of  the  society  being 
thus  tickled  in  a  spot  that  is  apt  to  be  sensitive,  failed  not  to  ticlde  back 
fl^ain  through  the  medium  of  his  merchandise  and  credit.  But  he  un- 
expectedly received  another  benefit  The  president  of  the  society,  an 
honest  Grerman,  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  had  acquired  by  pa- 
tient industry,  and  in  despite  of  the  want  of  all  literature,  was  so  pleased 
¥rith  the  patriotism  of  Frederick,  that  he  courted  his  acquaintance,  and 
Frederick  ultimately  became  his  son-in-law  by  a  marriage  with  the  old 
gentleman's  eldest  daughter,  to  the  no  small  increase  of  the  ^oung  man's 
consideration  in  Baltimore  and  prospective  wealth.  Nor  did  Frederick 
fiul  to  patronize  all  the  city  newspapers,  by  liberally  advertising  in  their 
columns ;  and  as  no  class  of  men  understand  better  the  process  of '  you 
tickle  me,  and  I  '11  tickle  you,'  than  newspaper  editors,  mey  took  every 
opportunity  to  allude  to  hun  in  ^eir  respective  papers  as  their  public- 
suited  townsman,  Frederick  Heapupit,  Esq.,  whose  mercantile  enter- 
prise and  integrity  were  an  honor  to  the  city. 

In  due  progression  he  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  condition  of  a  re- 
tailer to  uie  splendors  of  a  full-blown  jobber,  and  no  man  was  ever 
^rnore  friendly  than  he  to  the  country  dealers  who  resorted  to  Baltimore 
for  their  supplies  of  merchandise.    If  the  dealers  were  young  and  gay 
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he  ifiittended  them  to  the  theatre ;  and  if  they  were  old,  he  invited  them 
to  a  seat  in  his  pew.  He  seemed  to  feel  toward  all  his  comitry  dealers 
the  intuitive  love  which  a  cat  feels  toward  catmint,  and  they  coold  do 
no  less  in  return  for  so  much  kindness  than  to  give  him  their  cuatom* 
and  recommend  him  to  their  neighbors. 

As  he  contmued  to  be  economical  in  his  expenses  and  prudent  in  his 
credits,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  tickling  persons  who  could  tickle 
back  again  advantageously,  he  gradually  but  steadily  increased  in  pro- 
perty. His  ^onily  grew  also  with  his'  other  possessions,  and  he  came 
to  be  surrounded  with  numerous  children,  while  he,  in  the  perpetual 
engrossment  of  business,  lost  all  record  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  seemed 
unconscious  that  he  was  no  longer  so  young  as  formerly.  But  although 
he  could  thus  lose  sight  of  Time,  Time  took  care  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him,  but  stealthily  kept  taily  of  the  fleeting  years  by  whitening  his  hair, 
imprinting  wrinkles  at  the  outer  comers  of  his  eyes,  and  increasing  bis 
rotundity,  until  he  was  to  every  eye  but  his  own  a  portly  old  gentleman. 
His  father-in-law  had  been  dead  some  years,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  deceased's  will,  and  a  legatee  of  no  inccnisiderable  por- 
tion of  the  estate. 

In  this  halcyon  period  of  his  existence,  when  he  was  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  by  consequence  well  satisfied  with  the  world,  and  aQ 
that  therein  is,  he  began  to  think  of  his  brother,  of  whom  he  had  not 
heard  since  they  separated.  He  knew  that  the  ship  had  been  stranded 
in  which  Peter  sailed,  and  diat  some  of  the  passengers  were  drowned, 
and  he  always  supposed  his  brother  was  one  of  the  lost  By  a  ccnnci- 
dence  which  is  far  from  uncommon,  while  he  was  thus  musing  on  his 
brother,  a  letter  from  him  was  brought  to  the  store,  announcing  that  he 
had  been  long  at  Vienna,  in  the  most  deplorable  destitution,  and  craving 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  return  to  JBaldmore.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  if  Frederick  tickled  ever  so  much  he  could  expect  no  lucrative 
i*etum ;  still  avarice  had  not  rendered  him  wholly  callous  to  the  ties  c^ 
consanguinity,  and  he  forthwith  answered  die  appeal  of  his  brother  by 
sending  him  a  bill  of  exchange,  with  the  proceeds  of  which,  if  managed 
prudently,  he  could  come  home. 

The  meeting  of  the  brothers,  which  in  due  time  occurred,  afforded  a 
surprise  to  both,  so  far  as  their  personal  appearance  was  concerned. 
They  had  separated  as  young  men,  and  they  met  as  old  men.  Still 
they  soon  recognised  each  other's  early  lineaments,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  the  rehearsal  of  early  incidents.  But  what  most  astonished 
Peter  was  the  wealth  of  Frederick ;  and  what  most  astonished  Frede- 
rick was  the  poverty  of  Peter,  especially  as  both  professed  to  have  been 
governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  great  maxim  ot  their  &ther.  On  an 
explanation,  however,  the  mystery  became  solved.  Poor  Peter  had 
committed  a  fatal  mistake.  He  had  never  tickled  any  persons,  but  had 
waited  to  have  them  tickle  first ;  while  Frederick  had  practised  on  the 
plan  of  tickling  in  advance,  and  especially  those  who  could  tickle  back 
again  with  many  per  cent,  of  advantage.  The  opposite  results  of  the 
t\%'0  modes  were  well  exemplified  in  the  different  destiny  of  the  brothers ; 
and  in  view  of  this  difference,  which  communicated  an  entirely  new 
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idea  to  Peter,  he  insisted  that  the  maxim  was  -wrongly  worded,  and 
that  instead  of  reading : 

'TlcUe  me,  Billt ;  do, do, do! 
the  maxim  ought  to  read : 

*  I  TICKLE  jou,  Billt  ;  see,  k»j  see! 
Ill  tickle  yod,  and  yoa  tickle  me!* 

In  his  donation  to  his  mi£>rtunate  brother,  Frederick'  intended  to  be 
disinterested,  but  he  derived  therefrom  an  inteUectucd  pleasure  which 
was  more  than  an  equivalent  £>r  the  pecuniary  expenditure.  And  now 
that  he  had  obtained  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  that  result  from  benevo- 
lence, a  desire  therefor  grew  in  him  fast^  and  he  gradually  extended 
gratuities  to  numerous  objects  where  no  pecuniary  return  seemed  pos- 
sible ;  but  very  unexpectedly  to  him  he  found  that  many  of  these  cases 
would  either  collateraUy  or  directly  result  in  larger  pecuniary  returns 
than  his  most  selfish  ticklings.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
assistance  which  he  occasionally  made  to  his  brodier,  who,  enfeebled 
h^  dissipation  and  disappointed  early  hopes,  had  brought  home  a  con- 
stitution as  much  impoverished  as  his  purse.  Frederick  had  long  sup- 
ported him  comfortaoly,  when  on  the  formation  of  a  new  settlement, 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  by  the  Canton  Company,  the  counsel 
of  the  company  discovered  that  a  piece  of  land,  which  was  essential  to 
the  project,  was  owned  (unknown  to  everybody)  by  the  heirs  of  old 
Heapupit,  and  it  accordingly  had  to  be  purchased,  and  it  brought  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Peter's  share  was  more  than  sufficient  to  repay 
all  advances  which  Frederick  had  made  for  him,  and  to  leave  an  ample 
sufficiency  for  his  own  support  But  as  usual,  when  blessings  come 
late  they  are  not  long  enjoyed,  and  Peter,  after  a  very  brief  realiza- 
tion of  his  new  prosperity,  was  afflicted  with  apoplexy  and  died,  but 
not  before  he  had  bequeathed  his  property  to  Freaerick,  who  alone  of 
all  the  &mily  had  substantially  sympathized  with  his  necessities. 

Finally  Frederick  found  himseli  possessed  of  a  much  larger  estate 
than  had  ever  been  owned  by  his  father.  He  had  long  been  respected 
as  a  prosperous  man,  with  large  wealth  but  with  sordid  views.  He 
now  began  to  gradually  acquire  additional  respect,  by  reason  of  die 
active  benevolence  that  his  later  actions  developed,  and  by  several  dis- 
interested benefits  he  conferred  on  his  city.  He  eventually  retired 
firom  commercial  business,  resigning  the  establishment  to  his  sons,  and 
employed  a  still  vieorous  old  age  in  the  various  cares  that  attended  the 
due  investment  of  his  prcyerly,  and  in  embracing  every  opportunity  to 
make  himself  useful.  He  aided  all  worthy  public  enterprrises,  con- 
tributed to  all  useful  charities,  assisted  all  meritorious  individuals  who 
resorted  to  him  for  counsel  or  pecuniary  aid,  and  to  his  last  moment 
(which  occurred  only  a  year  ago)  he  insisted  that  the  maxim  of  his 
&ther  was  a  true  guide  to  prosperity ;  but  that  whoever  would  attain 
the  full  benefit  its  practice  can  insure,  must  perform  the  tickling  from 
no  mercenary  or  selfish  motive,  but  simply  from  a  principle  of  <mty  to- 
ward God  and  of  good  will  toward  all  mankind.  He  was  a  good  deal 
▼ain-glorious  of  his  discovery,  which  he  thought  entirely  new ;  and  he 
was  almost  sorry  when,  after  repeating  it  one  day,  with  his  usual  seli^ 
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complaeency,  he  was  told  that  it  was  as  old  as  the  BiUe,  being  plainly 
included  in  the  promise,  that  *  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered,'  and 
'  the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  &t' 


flln    SKcellente    Htlt^e 

Y«  MANNE  WHO  COULD  NOT  WRITE  VERS8X. 


BT    Wtlsl^l  XM    r.     X  vroBsaiooE. 


PTTTB    THE    7IR8T. 


iSU^'wri!;  Ho!  tigop!  apabof  carpetriKw, 

ckair,  a^  aaUtt  •  With  a  quart  of  brown  lUmt  pcNrter  \ 

tow  thenupoo.  I  ^igii  to  see  if  the  coy,  ooy  mnse 

Bo  wifling  that  I  should  court  her : 
I  want  to  know,  to  its  flood-tide  mark 

If  my  young  blood  still  is  flowing, 

I  want  to  see  liiat  the  hope 's  not  £urk 

That  erst  set  my  heart  a-glowing. 

Then  wheel  to  its  berth  my  easy-ohair, 

That  my  limbs  may  rest  supinely, 
Where  the  breath  of  the  free  and  vernal  air 

May  paas  o'er  mv  cheeks  divinely. 
'T  is  wdl ;  and  if  that  my  verse  should  prove 

That  Fancy  disdains  to  know  me. 
When  the  critics  cannot  admire  or  love, 

'im  be  a  dem'd  body,'  blow  mel 
When  the  critios  cannot  admbre  or  love, 
*  I  'U  be  a  moist  body,'  blow  me ! 

FTTTB     THE     8BC0ND. 

fc7^ii£*.!?i£  Well,  now  that  I  am  in  my  ohair  of  ease, 

wtkfmuraoCuUiy.  I  feel  but  an  absence  mentd. 

And  wound  my  pen  with  many  a  sqneeae 

Of  my  incisors  dental : 
Although  *■  my  eye  in  a  frenzy  fine 
From  earth  to  heaven  is  rolling,' 
I  eannot  indite  a  single  line 
That  a  hawker  would  think  of  trolliDg. 

My  ohe^  is  red  with  the  blush  of  shame. 

And  my  mind 's  confused — damnataon  I 
I  cannot  *  give  one  nothing  a  name,' 

Or  a  Mocal  habitation:' 
Ideas  strange  through  my  brain,  too,  rove 

And  in  pernective  show  me 
The  critic's  lash,  not  the  critic's  k>ve ; 

So  I  'U  be  a  body,  blow  mo  1 
Show  the  critic's  larii,  not  the  critio's  love : 
Sol'llbeabody,bk>wniel 
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PTTTE     THE     THIRD. 

•t^u?^'^tjSl  -^^"^  ^'"^  *^  *^®  anxiooB  wish  to  die 

«M  mid*,a^  kav.  Rules  me  with  Ibroe  potential, 

•****'"^''  WMe  I  've  ooorage  to  wish  the  world  good-bj, 

Courage,  the  grand  essential ; 
1 11  shai^n  at  once  my  raxor-blade 

For  a  purpose  smoidal, 
And  I  'n  speed  to  death  as  an  aged  maid 
Would  wpeeA.  away  to  her  bridal. 

When  I  *  shuffle  off  Uiis  mortal  coil' 

Ton  11  think,  my  friend,  witii  no  dry  eye, 
When  the  worm  makes  of  the  day  his  spDO, 

That  my  soul's  home  is  not  skyAiigh. 
Yes,  yes !  from  life  I  wiD  fleetiv  move, 

Lest  dark  fiite  on  worse  ills  throw  me ; 
So  leaving  oritios  my  heart's  best  love, 

1 11  now  be  a  body,  blow  me  1 
Yes,  leaving  them  all  my  heart's  best  love, 
'  I'H  be  a  moist  body,'  blow  me ! 


LEAVES     PROM     AN     A  S*  R  I  C  A  N     JOURNAL. 


BT   JOBM    •A.BBOI.Z.    BKXVT. 


RaUARXS       ON       MONROVIA. 

The  information  I  have  obtained,  and  my  own  observationfl,  have 
indoced  me  to  give  some  thought  to  two  or  three  points  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  and  the  probable  results  flowing 
from  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
pmle.  I  trust  that  their  insertion  will  not  oe  unacceptable  to  my 
readers. 

There  are  two  important  interests  in  Liberia,  I  will  not  say  neces- 
sarily or  naturally  antagonistic,  but  at  least,  as  it  would  appear,  not 
eqoaJly  fostered  and  attended  to.  I  allude  to  commerce  ana  agricul- 
ture. At  Monrovia  the  former  is  the  leading  interest,  and  the  princi- 
pal and  most  influential  citizens  are  more  or  less  profiperous  traders. 
Some  dozen  or  more  small  trading-vessels  are  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing businessjt  say  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
OQ  an  average  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  cover 
the  entire  commercial  transactions  of  the  whole  settlement  of  Liberia. 
And  yet,  although  it  would  seem  this  branch  of  indust^  is  so  much 
filtered,  I  am  told  that  the  business  done  at  this  place  previous  to  the 
eBtablishme|it  of  the  cc^ony  exceeded  any  thing  known  here  since ;  for 
it  was  <mce  a  flourishing  trading  station,  where  an  active  and  steady 
intercourse  with  the  natives  was  carried  on,  the  latter  exchanging  cam- 
wood, palm-oil,  ivory,  etc,  for  the  usual  articles  of  European  manuftic- 
tore  foshioDable  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.    If  this  be  the  foct,  the 
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&llmg  off  in  trade  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  degree  by  the  jea- 
lousy and  ill-will  of  die  Bushmen  and  people  of  the  interior,  who, 
knowing  that  the  colored  race  from  the  New  World  have  declared  it 
one  among  their  chief  objects  of  settlement  to  contribute  toward  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  traffic,  so  lucrative  to  the  natives,  and  to  make 
for  themselves  a  permanent  residence  in  their  new  homes,  from  time 
to  time  have  met  me  new-comers  unavailingly  in  battle,  and  even  now 
are  shy  and  suspicious,  for  the  most  part,  in  dieir  intercourse  with  them. 
As  to  the  agricultural  interests,  if  I  might  judge  from  information 
which  I  have  reason  to  receive  aa  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farms  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity. Rice,  the  chief  article  of  domestic  growth,  is  not  produced  in 
quantity  enough  to  supply  the  current  demand ;  the  cofiee,  not  over 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
exportation,  and  is  held  at  such  a  price,  in  addition  to  its  scarcity,  that 
it  IS  decidedly  cheaper  to  import  the  article;  and  of  Indian  com, 
sweet  potatoes,  cassada,  etc.,  enough  may  be  raised  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  even  of  these  the  emigrant  cannot  boast,  I  believe,  an 
abundance  or  superfluity.  It  is  true  that  the  colonization  societies  and 
the  authorities  in  Liberia  encourage  the  newly-arrived  settlers  to  choose 
their  locations  in  the  interior,  and  to  turn  their  means  and  labor  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but  of  these  emigrants  those  who  have  money 
and  intelligence,  seeing  that  the  most  thriving  of  the  old  residents  are 
those  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or  mechanical  employments,  often  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  town,  to  take  a  lot  in  exchange  for  a  piece  of  land  in 
die  country,  and  turn  their  capital  and  attendon  towara  a  kind  of  busi- 
ness which  offers  greater  inducements  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  moreover  exempts  them  from  physical  toil  and  exposure  to  the 
elements.  Again,  it  being  a  leading  trait  in  the  negro  character  to  be 
gregarious,  and,  therefore,  imwiUing  as  they  are  to  live  isolated  and  in 
remote  and  scattered  settlements,  nothing  but  a  compulsory  process, 
such  as  I  am  told  exists  at  Cape  Palmas,  will  direct  the  current  of 
emigradon  into  the  interior  and  to  the  agricultural  districts.  We  know 
diat  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States  almost  universally 
collect  in  towns  and  cides,  and  that  on  our  Soudiem  plantadons  die 
slaves  live  in  small  but  compact  communides,  and  work  in  company ; 
so  that  when  die  emigrants  arrive  to  settle  in  their  new  homes,  accus- 
tomed as  diey  have  been  to  these  gregarious  habits,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising if  they  are  loth  to  pass  by  a  place  where  they  can  enjoy  society 
and  the  conveniences  of  a  civiUzed  settlement,  and  devote  themselves 
to  toil  and  labor  in  a  thinly-peopled  country,  where  their  previous 
tastes,  habits  and  inclinadons  cannot  be  gradfied.  To  obviate  diere- 
fore  this  inconvenience,  and  to  distribute  the  populadon  in  due  propor- 
dons  over  the  territory  intended  for  culdvadon  and  settlement,  the 
government  should  insist  that  the  new-comers  shall  take  and  culdvate 
die  tracts  assigned  diem ;  for  if  the  right  of  selecdon  and  choice  be 
indiscriminately  allowed  them,  die  large  majority  will  be  unwilling  to 
do  such  violence  to  their  natures,  and  the  community  wiU  be  overrun 
with  merchants,  doctors,  parsons,  lawyers,  etc. ;  occupadons  that  re- 
quire less  bodily  exerdon  and  fedgue,  and  which  may  seem  to  aspirants 
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fltepping-Btones  and  recominendations  to  the  honors  and  profits  of  tibe 
republic.  By  a  strict  and .  impartial  application  of  this  policy  the  pro- 
portion between  consumers  and  producers  will  be  preserved,  and  a 
just  and  salutary  balance  of  power  and  interests  attained  and  estab- 
lished. 

Hence,  if  I  am  rightly  informed  of  the  fact  just  stated,  the  settlers 
who  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits  are  not  generally  pos- 
sessed of  the  intelHeence  or  pecuniary  resources  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  must  content  themselves, 
for  some  time  at  least,  with  merely  producing  enough  to  supply  their 
own  immediate  and  most  urgent  wants.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to 
give  them  time  and  a  fair  chance  to  prove  themselves  other  than  mere 
consumers  of  the  little  they  manage  to  produce.  Very  probably,  when 
the  channels  of  trade  shall  have  been  appropriated  and  exhausted  by 
the  few  who  have  got  the  start,  and  are  in  quiet  possession  of  the  har- 
vest, the  farming  and  planting  interests  may  be  guided  into  the  way  of 
progress  and  popularity,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  and  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  supplies  produced,  steady,  abundant,  and  ffood  enough 
to  warrant  exportation  and  secure  a  profitable  market.  But  when  we 
know  that  few  or  no  horses  or  cattle  are  indigenous  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, there  being  but  one  or  two  of  the  former  in  Monrovia,  and  those 
poor  and  languishing,  and  the  latter  brought  from  the  interior  by  the 
natives,  we  are  forced  to  confess  an  apprehension  that  unless  a  way 
and  the  means  be  foimd  and  applied  of  stocking  the  country  with  both, 
the  agriculture  of  the  colonv  must  either  be  at  a  stand-still  or  take  the 
backward  track.  Beside,  lliere  are  no  wind  or  water-mills  in  the  set- 
tlement, it  being  found  cheaper,  it  is  said,  to  employ  hand-labor,  the 
natives  working  for  very  low  wages,  and  glad  to  get  occupation  on  any 
conditions.  So  that,  while  manual  labor  is  so  easily  procured  and  so 
economical,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Liberians  will  employ 
mechanical  or  artificial  aid,  or  go  to  work  themselves ;  and  therefore 
will  their  progress  and  success  in  these  respects  be  slight  or  next  to 
nothing. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  in  their  case  will  it  hold 
good,  that  the  absence  of  stimulant  and  pressure,  the  more  available, 
less  costly,  and  easier  method  of  calling  native  labor  into  requisition, 
win  either  preclude  or  keep  back  the  introduction,  or  at  least  improve- 
ments and  general  use,  of  those  artificial  aids  and  ameliorations  to  which 
industry,  the  arts,  agriculture  and  mechanics  owe  their  existence  and 
prosperity  in  other  civilized  nations.  It  is  but  natural,  and  what  might 
be  expected,  that  persons  recently  emerged  fi*om  bondage,  having,  for 
the  most  part,  past  half  of  ^e  usiud  lengdi  of  man's  existence  in  a  state 
of  dependence  and  subjection,  which  precluded  the  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  prudence  and  forethought,  should  find. their  new  position 
,  one  of  trial  and  difficul^.  So  that  if  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  destined  to '  make  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,'  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  many  of  them  shoidd  be '  found  wanting,'  and  devoid 
of  that  energy,  sel^reliance  and  intelligence  so  necessary  to  progress 
and  success.  Whether  new  wants,  the  necessity  of  exertion,  and  the 
prospect  of  securing  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  the  rewards 
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of  industry  and  independence,  will  stimulate  them  to  activity  and  per- 
severance, a  longer  tmie  than  the  twenty-seven  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  colony  is  needed.  Therefore  we  ^ould  not  be  too  impatient,  but 
hope  for  the  best,  while  preparing  our  minds  £or  a  more  distant  and 
less  flattering  result  than  enthusiastic  firiends  may  anticipate  and  desire. 

To  afford  well-founded  promises  and  hopes  of  future  progress  and 
usefulness,  the  rulers  of  the  new  republic  should,  in  my  opinicHi,  so 
sh^pe  their  measures  and  apply  their  means  and  resources  as  to  elicit 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  sufficient,  at  least,  to  nourish  and  sup- 
port the  people,  without  depending,  as  is  now  the  case,  for  flour,  coffie^, 
bacon,  etc.,  upon  foreign  countries.  The  soil,  climate,  cheapness  of 
labor,  and  number  of  agriculturists,  warrant  the  belief  that  this  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  supplies  can  be  effected  in  a  reasonable  time,  and 
by  reasonable  exertion.  And  in  thus  fostering  the  &rming  interests, 
and  encouraging  and  providing  for  domestic  manuiactui'es,  as  £bj:  as 
cir<rumstances  will  permit,  the  commercial  and  trading  branches  need 
not  be  neglected  or  overlooked.  Of  course  much  of  die  public  favor 
and  attention  is  and  will  be  given  to  these  important  branches  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  power ;  but  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  so  to 
balance  the  exports  and  imports  as  not  to  allow  foreign  traders  to  drain 
the  community  of  money,  and  to  keep  them  dependent  upon  their  sup- 
plies for  support  By  consuming  less  of  the  luxuries  of  other  countries, 
and  dependmg  more  upon  rice,  corn-meal,  cassada,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
the  other  numerous  artificial  and  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  which 
are  generally  delightful  and  healthy  fooa ;  by  introducing  horses  and 
mules  for  agricultm^  and  other  purposes,  which  by  proper  food  and 
care  mi^ht  be  kept  alive  and  thriving ;  by  turning  tneir  serious  and 
persevering  attention  to  the  raising  and  improvement  of  sheep,  swine, 
cattle,  and  other  live  stock ;  and  still  farther,  by  adopting  and  carrying 
into  execution  some  efficient  plan  for  establishing  and  improving  then: 
internal  communications  and  means  of  transportation  by  land  and  water, 
these  people  may  ultimately  succeed  in  securing  for  themselves  and 
their  children  that  blessing  of  real  independence  which,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  produce  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  must  uierefore 
rely  upon  others  to  furnish  to  them,  they  can  neither  anticipate  nor 
deserve. 

The  political  existence  which  they  have  just  begun,  and  the  new 
duties,  wants,  responsibilities  and  interests  which  must  ^ow  out  of 
so  interesting  a  movement,  will  require  aU  the  attention,  skill  and  devo- 
tion of  those  in  whom  the  Republic  of  Liberia  confides  for  weal  or  wa 
For  one,  I  trust  they  will  not  be  found  ivantinff,  and  that  the  highest 
widbes  and  hopes  of  their  best  firiends  may  be  taJty  realized. 


8    ▲    B    B    ▲    T 


0amBw»iBflD,  in  oooih,  these  BL  _ 

Eaeh  week-dey  to  a  Sabbetli,  thej  dectare: 
A  chrirttan  theory!  the  imchrit&n Itot to, 
Xwh  8ia>hilh  Is  »  week^  iftlheir  pnMtfetl 
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THE       WOOD-DUCK. 


*  NowstoaliJU  through  Ita  thickota  deep. 

In  whloh  the  wckod-dook  hldee, 

Kow  pioturizkg  in  it*  baain  aleep. 

Its  green  pool -hollowed  eidea.' 


Fak  from  Ooean,  ever  flecking 
His  broad  sheUy  beach  with  foam, 

Near  nntroabled  inland  waters 
Finds  the  shy  wood-dnolL  a  hcmie. 

Over  seas  with  sun  and  petrel 
Should  he  stnve  the  storm  to  dare, 

Roarinff  surf  and  bursting  billow 
Landward  would  the  wanderer  scare. 

Where  the  forest  veils  in  shadow 
Marshy  beds  of  creeping  streams, 

Or  on  lilied  pools  the  sunlight 
FaDs  with  intermpted  b^ms : 

lliroagh  taD  flag,  and  reeds  that  tremble 
In  ms  wake,  we  creature  swims, 

Or  above  the  sluggish  current 
Sits  on  overhanging  limbs. 

Strolfing  by  the  grassy  margin, 
Oft  l^ve  I  the  wood-duok  seen, 

Colors  Ikying  on  its  plumage 
Of  the  richest  gold  and  green : 

And  my  gun  into  the  hollow 
Of  ray  arm  have  thrown,  and  stood 

Going  on  the  lovely  vision 
Under  oover  of  the  wood. 

Bronze  and  violet  reflections 
Flashed  above  its  tameless  eye. 

And  the  crown  it  wore  was  royal. 
Of  the  deq>e8t  l^rrian  dye. 

When  ihe  timid  bird  esmring. 
With  her  nimble  brood,  I  tlunk 

Of  old  tribes  that  sought  yon  river. 
¥^rom  its  sparkling  wave  to  drink. 

Voioss  of  the  past  are  waking 

Bchoes  in  the  soleipn  grove, 
And  again  their  cabins  duster 

On  3ie  banks  of  pond  and  oove : 

For  the  wood-duok  ftmushediBsdieta 
When  a  fiweat  king  was  orowiied, 

▲ad  another  race  were  rulers 
Of  the  pkMMwmt  i 
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From  his  orest  and  fflitteriiig  pinioiui, 

For  the  maid  of  doye-like  glanoe, 
Furnished  nlnmes  that,  mid  her  tresses, 

Flattered  in  the  festal  dance : 

And  a  gorgeous  skin,  with  oimning 
From  the  head  and  neck  was  peded, 

That  adorned  the  pipe  of  oomioil, 
And  its  cany  stem  concealed. 

In  the  hollow  trunks  of  rain 

Boilds  the  sommer  duck  a  nest, 
Though  a  favorite  of  Nature, 

In  her  brightest  colors  dressed :  • 

And  not  strange  to  me  it  seemeth 

That  a  bird  so  richly  dad, 
Should  deliffht  in  breeding-places 

That  awiJce  reflection  rad : 

For  alasting  law  the  sunriiine 

Unto  darkness  hath  allied, 
And  Decay  is  ey^  daimmg 

Beauty  as  his  chosen  bride. 


W.  H.  C.  HoaiiBm. 


NEW     ENGLAND.* 

The  remarks  we  propose  to  offer  in  this  paper  will  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  characteristics  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
their  action  on  social  life. 

That  unconquerable  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  entered  so  largely 
into  the  character  of  the  first  settlers,  and  which  animated  their  long- 
ings £ir  civil  and  religious  freedom,  prepared  the  foundation  on  whidi 
has  arisen  that  marvellous  creation,  the  New  England  of  to-day. 

Although  begun  in  weakness,  it  was  raised  in  power,  and  its  super- 
structure, which  Time  is  continually  enlarging  and  perfecting,  has  now 
attained  to  the  simplicity  of  strengm ;  and  so  long  as  its  great  central 
column  of  Truth  and  Justice  shaB  remain  erect,  no  human  power  is 
likely  to  imdermine  or  overthrow  it. 

The  historic  annals  of  the  christian  world  may  be  sought  in  vain  for 
a  richer  chapter  of  events,  for  a  series  of  higher  or  more  devoted  daring, 
for  results  more  ennobling,  or  of  means  more  vnsely  exerted,  for  a 
high  and  noble  purpose.  Encompassed  with  difficulties  as  imminent  as 
crusader  ever  met,  the  first  settlers  were  compeUed  to  thimk.  To  live 
and  not  die,  was  a  great  motive.  Thought  and  action  were  thus  early 
married,  and  the  union  has  become  closer  by  age.  Continuous  labor 
did  effect  for  the  physical,  what  an  unfaltering  trust  in  a  good  Provi- 

'A  HuTOKT  or  TUB  Town  or  DnxsoKT,  (Mass.,)  with  Gcnesloglcal  Begtstcn.    By  Jvrrur 
Winsoa.   Boston :  Crosby  jjis  Nichols. 
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DSNCE  did  for  the  spiritual ;  and  at  that  momentous  period  tfaey  buckled 
on  the  industrial  armor,  which  to-day  is  as  bright  as  ever. 

They  avowed  principles  which  Uiey  defended  with  an  onwavering 
iaith,  and  to  avenge  what  they  deemed  the  insults  of  monarchical 
power  and  intolerance,  they  sought  this  remote  and  forbidding  wilder- 
ness, confronting  unimagined  dangers,  and  submitting  with  comparative 
serenity  to  the  martyr's  death,  that  they  might  construct,  in  their  own 
way,  a  tabernacle  for  tibeir  harassed  consciences.  Diificulties  only 
nerved  their  arm,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  they  turned  away 
the  edge  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife ;  and  while  their  bosoms 
were  heavine  with  the  freshness  and  Mness  of  the  Church's  life,  it  was 
not  long  before  their  adventurous  footsteps  resounded  throuehout  the 
mother-land,  and  were  '  answered  with  a  deep  GoDHspeed  to  we  giants 
gone  on  pilgrimage.' 

If  we  would  compare  the  aspect  of  that  region  which  was  their 
cradle  with  that  which  is  now  the  home  of  their  descendants,  the  con- 
trast would  astonish  as  much  as  that  of  tropical  and  polar  vegetation. 

Wander  where  we  may  in  the  melodious  summer  months,  and  the 
rapturous  delight  that  steals  over  the  senses  prodigally  attests  a  power, 
vtmich.  by  interrogating  aright  the  God  of  Nature  and  Duty,  has  moulded 
into  forms  the  most  engaging,  and  to  uses  the  most  beneficent,  what 
was  once  unseemly,  unfruitfol  and  sad. 

As  one  cycle  of  time  has  succeeded  another,  the  inheritors  of  the 
Puritan  blood  have  filled  them  with  action  and  identified  them  with 
progress.  That  which  the  discontents  of  the  old  world  are  now  haz- 
arding their  lives  to  secure  is  in  the  possession  of  every  New  ^ng- 
lander ;  viz.,  substantial  existence  ;  and  toward  which  the,  eye  of  hope 
is  turned  from  many  a  suffering,  desponding  reahn. 

in  taking  even  a  cursory  view  or  New  England  society,  we  natu- 
rally recur  to  modes  of  thought,  motive  and  action,  by  which  all  com- 
munities are  more  or  less  distinguished.  We  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  requirements  of  the  age  have  been  more  eminently  met  here 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  republic ;  for  every  year  almost,  for 
the  last  half  century,  has  constituted  an  era  in  advancement ;  and  we 
apprehend  that  on  no  spot  of  earth  of  similar  extent  can  be  found  so 
much  of  available  humanity,  or  in  other  words,  capital  applicable  in 
the  widest  sense  to  whatever  tends  to  the  embellishment  of  personal 
existence  or  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  public  virtue  and  credit. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  people  is  the  well-being 
and  well-doing  that  prevail  every  where,  and  which  is  the  legitimate 
oflipring  of  character.  Private  character  is  the  commanding,  control- 
ling power,  in  all  communities,  for  by  the  ordination  of  nature  man 
must  chiefly  act  in  it  It  is  the  secondary  atmosphere  of  earth,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  purity,  so  is  the  public  health  weak  or  strong.  Religious 
austerity,  untiring  energy  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm,  were  the  ele- 
ments in  which  Uie  Puritan  fathers  lived  and  died,  and  never  was  an 
inheritance  transmitted  so  charged  with  lifo.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtfol 
whether  under  any  other  auspices  a  community  could  have  been  so 
formed  at  alL 

The  engrafting  of  more  liberal  views  on  tibe  old  stock  has  produced 
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hi^p^  results  without  doubt ;  but  go  where  you  may,  mingle  widi  one 
rehgious  sect  or  all,  interrogate  the  professional  man,  oonmilt  the  mer< 
chant,  question  the  artisan,  and  you  cannot  &il  to  remade  veins  of  thought, 
modes  of  expression,  personal  traits,  rigidity  of  feature,  evidences  strong 
as  Holy  Wnt  that  the  ancestors  of  this  people  were  rocked  in  the '  May- 
Plower.' 

Enter  their  domiciles,  and  we  shall  finct  them  nurseries,  not  only  of 
children  but  of  men  and  women,  where  the  work  of  life  is  unceasingly 
prosecuted  without  distinction  of  age,  and  each  inmate  ^[ideavoring  to 
be  fidthinl  to  a  motto,  which  seems  to  be  inscribed  on  every  rafter  of 
the  dwelling :  '  Candidates  fer  improvement' 

They  have  little  regard  fer  mere  form,  nor  much  for  outward  seem* 
in^,  but  a  strong  invincible  faidi  in  die  necessity  of  complying  with  re- 
quisitions that  promise  for  the  future  an  accession  of  oooodfort  and  well 
being  over  the  past. 

Resemblances  in  modes  of  living  are  discernible  among  the  opulent 
every  where,  but  the  good  sense  that  recoils  from  an  ostentatious  msplay 
of  wealth  is  quite  apparent  here ;  they  have  a  care  for  minute  arrange- 
ments and  comforts,  out  little  for  mere  ornament ;  if  a  taste  fer  deco- 
ration is  indulged,  it  usually  results  in  appropriating  something  from 
the  studios  of  J?ower,G}Teenough  or  Crawrord,  thereby  ingeniously  ex- 
pressing the  twin  motive-power  of  mind  and  means. 

The  paternal  character  is  here  peculiarly  marked.  Children  do  not 
seem  to  be  reared  for  the  mere  embellishment  of  home ;  to  be  the  re- 
cipients of  parental  flattery  and  indulgence ;  to  loll  upon  sofes  and  otto- 
mans, with  the  last  novel  in  their  hands,  and  imbibing  their  seductive 
philosophy.  No ;  they  are  trained  to  severer  occupations ;  the  great 
truth  that  they  are  to  take  care  of  themselves  distils  upon  them 'from 
the  roof-tree  as  regularly  and  silently  as  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  and 
there  is  no  escaping  its  influence.  It  nerves  the  arm  and  prepares  the 
heart  for  battling  successAilly  with  the  conflicting  elements  of  life ;  and 
when  Old  Age  places  his  leaden  hand  upon  them,  they  can  pomt  to,  and 
talk  of,  the  ships  they  have  built,  the  voyages  they  have  prosecuted,  the 
acres  they  have  reclaimed  and  enriched,  and  the  manly  inheritors  that 
will  soon  succeed  to  names  untainted  and  possessions  unembarrassed. 

The  influence  of  woman  is  here  marked  with  the  distmctness  of  a 
sun-beam.  Almost  every  house  contains  that  most  respectable  charac- 
ter and  overseer,  the  maiden  lady,  and  old  maid  —  sometimes  two  or 
three.  More  faultless,  exacting  specimens  of  humanity  the  world  does 
not  furnish.  They  are  emphatically  the  <  cordon  sanitaire'  of  every 
town  and  village ;  die  supervisory  care  and  attention  exercised  by  them, 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  length  of  die  day,  month  and  year ;  and 
if  by  any  chance  they  should  suddenly  disappear,  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion mieht  descend  on  the  homestead  die  next  day.  Their  on^iesa  of 
life  mi&es  them  less  indulgent  to  the  failings  of  others,  and  nuiseB  a 
boldness  of  thought  and  action  somewhat  allied  to  dictatorship. 

No  house  will  capitulate  where  one  of  these  astute  personages  keeps 
sentry,  neither  wiU  they  be  much  frequented  by  fashionable  hofte^ 
who  drop  in,  in  some  places,  about  dinner-time,  lliey  are  the  veritable 
inteipreters  of  die  ola  motto,  'cmi  bono,*  and  wiU  defend  it  to  the  very 
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death ;  in  fact  they  are  bo  provokingly  thougbtful  and  just,  watchful 
and  true,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  (with  them  or)  without  them.  When 
one  of  tbeir  fraternity  happens  to  adopt  the  hymenial  rail-way,  so  dan- 
gerous in  their  eyes,  then  there  is  a  formidable  bristling  of  feminine 
equipment,  and  the  belligerent  aspect  they  assume  is  tnily  imposing. 
Chie  might  &ncy  that  a  dozen  <  Boadiceas'  were  preparing  for  the  field 
to  recover  the  lost  one ! 

Those  attractive  charms  that  pervade  more  or  less  the  New-England 
town  and  village  have  been  created  and  are  still  preserved  by  a  high 
standard  of  mrarals  and  a  judicious  industry.  The  climate,  though  per- 
h^  not  unfavorable  to  longevity,  is  proverbially  denounced  as  un- 
firiendl^  to  personal  enjoyment  or  high  health ;  those  delicious  elements 
that  mix  with  and  characterize  the  climate  of  some  portions  of  the  re- 
public, inviting  an  unhealthy  repose  and  producing  lassitude  both  of 
body  and  mind,  do  not  prevail  here ;  if  they  did,  we  should  probably 
see  less  muscle  and  less  virtue,  more  temptations  and  less  power  of  re- 
sistance. There  is  great  potency  in  a  long  winter.  It  is  essentially  a 
conservator  of  morals,  a  strengthener  of  man's  hand  and  heart ;  and 
when  we  consider  its  friendly  influence  in  promoting  thought  and  re- 
flection, and  its  bearing  on  provident  arrangements  for  the  future,  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  seasons,  by  a  happy 
adjustment,  seem  to  a<nnit  of  no  idle  holidays,  and  custom  has  seasoned 
the  people  to  a  round  of  occupations  from  which  they  are  not  inclined 
to  escape,  and  would  feel  very  awkward  if  they  should. 

What  is  termed  in  some  of  the  States  *  elegant  leisure,'  finds  no  home 
here ;  it  is  not  yet  acclimated.  He  who  should  attempt  what  nobody  un- 
derstands, or  at  present  desires  to  attempt,  would  soon  become  disgusted 
with  his  oneship.  The  people  are  not  joyous ;  they  have  not  time,  neither 
is  the  word  in  their  catechism.  Even  the  spirit  of  mirth  has  a  mea- 
sured existence,  whether  challenged  by  the  comic  or  tragic  muse. 
-  Wherever  there  may  have  been  an  audience  convened,  the  stranger 
who  should  witness  its  dispersion  would  conclude  that  some  great 
solemnity  had  iust  terminated.  They  are  eminently  sensitive  to  duty, 
invariably  manifesting  a  nice  sense  of  its  importance  and  meaning,  and 
not  likely  to  turn,  torture  or  twist  it  into  any  thing  that  it  is  not ;  amuse- 
ments, small-talk,  and  even  courtesies,  give  way  to  its  imperial  sway, 
and  as  there  is  always  more  to  do  than  can  conveniently  be  done,  they 
acre  continually  on  the  spring  to  meet  and  answer  the  actual  or  fended 
demands  of  duty. 

Politics,  which  craze  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  States, 
is  not  a  standard  but  incidental  topic  ;  they  hate  war  and  love  peace, 
and  one  of  their  chief  desires  is  to  be  let  alone,  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  firmly  persuaded  that  they  possess  the  necessary  means. 

If  thev  falter  or  fall  down,  it  is  only  to  rise  again  like  the  febled  '  An^ 
tens'  to  n-esh  struggles  and  new  triumphs.  The  application  of  all  that 
they  know  to  whatever  they  attempt  is  constantly  producing  important 
results,  and  from  these  results  they  take  fresh  courage,  stimulating  them 
to  higher  eflbrt,  and  pausing  only  iVhen  the  end  is  accomplished.  There 
are  innumerable  objects  to  call  forth  and  animate  human  energy,  but 
to  embrace  the  worthiest  and  best  is  the  part  of  wisdom ;  and  we  ap- 
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prehend  that  if  an  inventory  of  her  deeds,  revolutionary,  fbrenaic,  lite- 
rary, commercial  and  manufacturing,  could  be  piresented  to  those  who 
like  her  least,  it  would  not  lessen  Uieir  admiration  of  the  energy  and 
forecast  which  has  developed  her  resources,  and  the  robust  virtue  that 
has  watched  over  and  perpetuated  them ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  in 
ahnost  every  element  entering  into  the  formation  of  our  laws  or  na- 
tional character,  her  aiding  and  forming  hand  has  been  signally  conspi- 
cuous. 

.Look  at  the  massive  structures  of  granite  that  impart  to  her  capital 
such  an  air  of  solidity ;  her  lines  of  rail-road  pointing  in  every  direction 
over  marsh,  meadow,  dell  and  moimtain;  survey  nerwharves,  ware- 
houses and  ships ;  inspect  her  churches  and  charitable  institutions ;  visit 
her  public  schools,  quench  your  thirst  at  the  Cochituate  fountain,  and 
then  pronounce  on  her  head  and  heart 

If  a  long  voyage  is  to  be  prosecuted  firom  a  neighboring  city,  her 
merchants  are  very  likely  to  be  consulted  as  oracles  for  a  plan  or  proba- 
ble result ;  if  the  statistics  of  any  industrial  or  liberal  pursuit  are  wanted, 
5he  is  sure  to  be  interrogated,  and  not  in  vain ;  if  the  constitution  is  at- 
tacked, she  furnishes  the  ablest  defender ;  if  a  scientific  institution  is  to 
be  dedicated  a  thousand  miles  off,  some  one  of  her  accomplished  sons 
is  most  likely  invited  to  give  emphasis  to  the  occasion ;  if  legal  doubts 
arise,  requiring  solution,  she  points  to  a  pile  of  judicial  text-books,  the 
product  of  her  own  talent  or  industry ;  if  an  orator  is  required  at  a 
day's  notice,  hundreds  can  appear,  like  so  many  minute  men,  foUy 
equipped,  and  disgracing  neither  themselves  nor  the  occasion ;  as  if  an- 
dele  is  wanted,  illustrative  of  any  contested  point  in  history  or  litera- 
ture or  an  essay  to  embellish  the  pages  of  a  review,  pens  fly  to  paper 
with  the  fleetness  of  arrows,  piercing  the  subject  through  and  through, 
making  luminous  what  was  dark  and  demonstrating  what  was  obscure : 
if  a  new  comet  is  to  be  discovered,  her  island  neighbors  are  invited  to 
the  track,  and  are  sure  to  get  hold  of  the  tail  first ;  and  pcihaps  it  is  ' 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  almost  all  great  enterprises,  originate  where 
they  may,  drag  slowly  along  unless  New  England  puts  her  big  shoulder 
to  die  wheel.  There  are  but  few  instances  in  this  community  where 
wealth  has  mastered  its  possessors :  it  is  generally  made  subservient  to 
the  expansion  of  high  and  useful  principles,  essentially  contributing  to 
that  aspect  which  she  now  presents  of  a  positive  commanding  power. 

The  crowning  cause  of  all  this  is  the  intimate  connexion  that  exists 
between  intelligence  and  labor ;  and  no  one  who  has  passed  much  time 
among  them,  or  who  is  acquainted  widi  their  history,  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise this  alliance,  more  potent  by  far  than  any  which  kings,  backed  by 
a  Mettemich  or  Nesselrode,  ever  projected. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  censure  and  find  fault,  and  we  can  imagine 
that  casual  observers,  as  well  as  the  polished  and  charitable  investigator, 
may,  with  just  severity,  remark  on  certain  manners,  customs,  etc,  that 
conflict  witn  standards  elsewhere  existing,  but  it  only  proves  that  the 
New  Englanders  are  swayed  by  an  inheritance  unlike  any  other  that 
modem  times  has  transmitted,  and  fit>m  which  they  can  onJy  be  aliena- 
ted by  the  changes  of  time. 

A  visitor,  especially  finom  the  Southern  States,  would  remark  that 
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the  asperities  mingle  too  largely  with  the  amenities  of  life ;  that  suavity 
of  manner  was  neglected  for  the  cultiYation  of  mind ;  and  that  personal 
intercourse  was  more  deficient  in  grace  than  strength ;  that,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  agreeable,  he  is  compeUed  to  be  his  own  ser- 
vant, the  employed  and  employer  equally  understanding  the  meaning 
of  that  most  decepdve  New  England  word, '  help,'  and  the  former  never 
transcending  what  the  dictionary  affirms  it  to  be ! 

The  amount  of  help  in  most  families  is  usually  disproportioned  to 
their  actual  wants,  and  consequently  for  nine  months  of  tne  year  the 
available  members  are  tasked  to  their  utmost  in  fulfilling  the  calls  of 
duty.  By  this  economical  process,  which  is  in  general  operation,  the 
agregate  saving  is  inmiense ;  and  this  is  quite  independent  of  that  great 
moral  influence  which  her  industrial  training  exerts  on  the  most  remote 
communities  where  more  or  less  of  her  children  have  established  a 
residence  and  home.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  annual  saving 
resulting  fi-om  the  New  England  habit  of  dispensing  with  <  help,'  which 
wrould  not  be  deemed  superfluous  elsewhere  in  the  States,  defirays  the 
educational  expenses  of  one  child  in  almost  every  family. 

In  winter,  when  there  is  little  labor  required,  *  our  man'  goes  to 
school  for  three  months,  and  does  the  *  chares^  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing ;  and  unless  some  great  emergency  occurs,  the  family  would  as  soon 
conunit  a  larceny  as  to  interrupt  his  communion  with  the  school-master ; 
sooner  starve  themselves  than  sdnt  his  intellect  Sq  nicely  do  they  cal- 
culate, that  hardly  any  combination  of  circumstances  can  block  up  the 
wheels  of  progress.  We  might  say  much  in  commendation  of  the  ad- 
mirable educational  system  in  operation  here.  So  long  as  it  is  enforced, 
so  long  we  apprehend  will  their  public  and  social  character  be  identified 
with  good  sense,  good  morals,  and  a  positive  regard  for  whatever  tends 
to  the  advancement  of  our  species.  Children  of  the  present  generation 
not  only  look  through  microscopes  but  telescopes ;  an  exercise  which 
aometimes  serves  o^y  to  enlarge  their  vinonary  pride.  It  is  shrewdly 
suspected,  that  if  the  means  of  learning  were  less  copiously  strewed  in 
their  path,  they  would  tread  down  less,  and  pick  up  more  of  it.  A  su- 
perabmidance  of  help  often  retards,  if  it  does  not  defoat,  the  most  be- 
neficent projects.  A  wise  adjustment  and  application  of  means  to  the 
perfecting  of  a  system  of  education  is  a  task  of  verv  difficult  accom- 
plishment, even  by  the  soundest  heads  and  most  considerate  hearts. 

The  New  England  matrons  and  maiden  ladies  are  so  excessively 
capable,  smart  and  exacting,  that  help  are,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in 
that  state  which  navigators  term  the  « doldrums.'  Their  activity  is,  we 
believe,  a  something  quite  apart  from  anting  ever  intended  by  Na- 
ture ;  but  when  we  view  and  estimate  their  achievements,  we  are  more 
confounded  than  provoked,  and  almost  constrained  to  express  an  un- 
qualified admiration.  Impartial  observers  from  the  Middle  or  Southern 
States  would  ascribe  to  them  an  almost  entire  want  of  tact  in  the  man- 
agement of  subordinates ;  they  would  discover  in  the  latter  a  real  or 
apparent  disregard  of  whatever  might  tend  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
the  household,  and  especially  of  the  mistress,  and  that  they  anticipate 
nothing  connected  with  the  family  except  meals.  This  is  a  domestic 
characteristic,  and  we  can  only  account  for  its  existence  in  the  ambition 
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of  the  miBtresses  to  be  in  reality  at  the  head  qftiffairs,  the  prime  moyerB 
and  prominent  actors.  To  avoid  personal  supervision  over  the  minor 
concerns  of  the  domicile  would  be  deemed  by  them  a  weakening  of 
their  power,  sanctioning  a  pernicious  example,  and  conducing  to  the 
establishment  of  unthrifty  principles. 

We  can  recall  to  our  mind  scores  of  matrons  whose  ambition  and 
fleetness  remind  us  of  nothing  less  exciting  than  ft  race-course ;  but 
wilh  this  great  distinction,  that  while  the  coursers  tire  and  vmhdraw, 
they  do  not 

They  would  outrun  '  Time  in  die  primer*  if  they  could  by  any  chance 

rthe  start !  If  there  is  not  remanced  in  every  house  a  little  more  to 
than  can  conveniently  be  done,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
New  England  people  do  not  live  there ;  and  although  the  '  intelHgeiice 
offices'  swarm  with  *  help,'  it  will  generally  be  foimd  that  there  is  one 
too  few  in  every  &mily.  This  is  a  characteristic  resulting  from  the  a^ 
linity  which  has  so  long  been  established  between  industry  and  morality, 
the  length  of  the  purse  having  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

No  wonder  that  the  stranger  sees  here  such  an  afflu^it  display  of 
and  desire  for  labor ;  he  may  remark  it  under  circumstances  where  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  lives  and  dies  on  a  spot  the  most  unfriendly  to  real  thrift, 
because  it  is  New-England ;  and  from  a  similar  motive  hundreds  of 
families,  possessing  incomes  that  would  insure  almost  a  sumptuous  mode 
of  living  elsewhere,  prefer  to  spend  their  lives  here,  though  they  are 
subjected  to  no  little  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  in  making  the 
two  ends  meet,  and  keeping  the  old  fire  of  association  bright  and  going. 
Social  intimacies  among  blood-relations  beyond  '  first-cousinship'  are 
almost  exclusively  governed  by  outward  condition ;  the  wealthy  here, 
as  elsewhere  unaer  similar  circumstances,  extending  no  cordial  hand 
to  such  of  their  blood  as  do  not  or  cannot  make  it  mount  To  deter- 
mine how  &r  it  is  safe  to  acknowledge  and  countenance  cousinship  and 
keep  it  within  conservative  limits  is  an  employment  much  more  com- 
mon than  agreeable. 

We  have  heard  it  intimated  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  the 
poef»  remark,  *  Gk^etings  where  no  kindness  is'  finds  a  wider  appHcar 
tion  in  New  England  than  out  of  it  It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  guiltless 
of  hasty  friendsnips ;  neither  does  their  confidence  in  persons  or  things 
change  with  the  wind :  where  the  hand  is  extended  and  opened  at  the 
bidding  of  the  head,  a  large  amount  of  caution  is  necessarily  developed 
and  exercised. 

That  unslumbering  suspicion,  which  attached  of  necessity  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  early  settlers  is  seemingly  yet  alive,  but  exhibiting  dimin- 
ished strength  and  wearing  a  sofler  form. 

The  pride  of  soil  exists  no  where  in  greater  potency  and  strength, 
and  it  can  no  more  be  separated  from  their  daily  contemplation  than 
man  and  wife.  Although  they  regard  the  Sabbadi  as  a  day  of  rest  aad 
reflection,  it  may  almost  be  doubted  if  it  ever  brings  an  entire  coti^Mh 
sure  of  both  body  and  mind ;  the  idea  of  occupation  so  environs  them, 
like  an  atmosphere,  that  they  rarely  look  with  longing  eyes  to  any  con- 
dition offering  repose ;  they  cannot  gracefully  submit  to  see  the  stream 
of  active  employment  dammed^  and  no  wheels  turning. 
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Ck>iiyerBatum  cannot  be  gucceea^y  conducted  by  the  gentler  sex 
widi  hands  unemployed;  the  membOTS  must  do  busineas  together; 
some  advanti^  must  be  se^i  in  the  perspectiye  altDays,  No  people 
under  the  sun  are  leas  beholden  to  others  or  can  endure  so  long  and 
to  equal  advantage  their  own  society. 

If  social  or  fiiraial  demands  on  their  time  arise,  they  avail  of  a  period 
to  meet  them  virhen  the  least  loss  will  accrue  to  the  homestead  from 
their  abeenoe.  They  cannot  be  weaned  or  tempted  from  employment 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  always  having  tasks  ap- 
propriate ;  to  be  out  of  work  would  mean  to  be  out  of  their  head ;  no 
where  do  thasick  find  more  vigilance  or  devotion  or  see  so  much  work 
going  on. 

If  a  son  is  stupid  or  lazy,  he  is  most  generally  urged  into  a  voyage 
to  Canton  or  Calcutta,  where  he  mav  witness  the  routine  of  life  under 
diflferent  aspects,  and  have  his  faculties  jogged  into  something  like  ac^ 
tivity ;  he  cannot  easily  escape  from  assuming  some  sort  of  responsibility, 
that  may  pr^>are  him  for  man-ship. 

The  mere  gratification  of  the  eye  is  here  a  very  secondary  conside- 
ration, unless  connected  with  some  positively  useful  or  inventive  design : 
be  vrho  should  have  the  boldness  to  collect  a  gallery  of  paintings,  al- 
though childless,  would  feel  the  finger  of  society  in  his  eye  at  every 
turn.  The  fanner  would  say,  *  Why  don't  you  lay  your  money  out  in 
reduming  poor  soils,  and  growing  com  and  cattle  V  the  merchant, 
*  Why  do  n't  you  take  an  adventure  in  a  voyage  to  the  East  cbt  West 
Indies)'  the  professional  man  would  say,  < That's  a  fine  gallery  of 
yours ;  how  will  your  heirs  like  it  V 

The  tendency  to  prodigality  and  extravagance  is  slight  even  in  New 
England  cities ;  but  there  is  a  class  in  all  such  places  that,  with  sud- 
demy-acquired  means  and  small  range  of  intellect,  estimate  people 
more  by  what  they  carry  on  their  heads  than  in  them ;  and  if  a  profuse 
expenditure  is  indulged  to  gratify  an  outward  show,  it  is  most  likely 
confined  to  the  above-mentioned  class,  and  fortunately  confined  in  its 
range  and  influence.  Their  example,  however  limited,  is  sufficiently 
pernicious,  and  many  a  young  lady  receives  sneers  instead  of  caresses, 
if  she  mingles  in  such  society,  undecked  with  frippery,  but  adorned 
with  sense.  Grood  breeding  pervades  the  mass.  The  high-bred  are 
few  and  fiir  between ;  the  constitution  of  society  being  un&vorable  to 
the  production  of  such  a  class.  Where  a  devotion  to  family  detail  is 
hourly  nurtured  and  deemed  of  the  first  importance,  the  cultivation  of 
those  halnta  and  graces  which  might  aid  in  the  fbrmation  of  the  highest 
and  purest  standard  of  manners  must  be  limited  if  not  entirely  ne- 
glected. To  feel  no  restraint  and  perfectly  comfortable  in  the  presence 
of  strangers,  is  not  common  with  them ;  and  however  high  the  screen 
^lat  they  s<Hnetimes  attempt  to  interpose  to  hide  this  deficiency,  the 
|flractised  eye  can  look  over  it  and  through  it  It  is  not  deemed  an 
lofiingement  of  good  taste  with  some  of  the  wealthy  to  enlarge  on  the 
beauties  of  economy  to  diose  whom  they  know  are  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it  They  regard  it  probably  as  a  ready-made  poultice,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  all  cases  of  wounded  pride  and  bnused  hopes ;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  this  Samaritan  virtue  has  a  very  soothing  enect  on  such  as  do 
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not  discover  in  the  compound  a  large  streak  of  toadyism.  It  is  how- 
ever much  more  commendable  to  toady  dawn  than  up ! 

Public  opinion  seems  to  have  received  no  peculiar  bias  here  from 
any  of  the  differing  religious  creeds,  for  no  sect  appears  to  exercise  a 
controlling  influence  in  secular  affairs.  To  live  in  progress,  no  matter 
how,  is  their  aim  and  their  joy ;  and  he  who  may  mmgle  vnth  them  far 
a  twelvemonth,  with  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  will  attest  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  There  are  pUice^  out  of  New  England  where  this 
characteristic  may  be  remarked,  but  only  here  does  it  sioay  aq  entire 
community  of  two  millions  of  people. 

In  times  past  we  have  known  of  a  congress  of  nations  convened  to 
deliberate  on  the  general  weal  of  Europe,  and  to  devise  metbods  te 
the  quickening  of  her  industrial  energies.  If  any  convention  is  needed 
here^  it  would  be  to  relax  the  ardor  cS  industry,  not  quicken  it  Here, 
the  race  is  interrogating  something  more  august  than  a  body  of  allied 
sovereigns !  The  vohmtary  movement  of  human  finroes  is  more  than  a 
match  K>r  any  and  all  the  imperial  patronage  that  can  now  be  devised 
or  exerted. 

Suppose  an  individual  should  have  &llen  asleep  twenty  years  ago  at 
Springfield,  and  is  awakened  at  this  p(Hnt  of  time ;  he  walks  fbrtb  and 
sees  the  earth  stripped  down  with  iron  bands.  The  entire  produce  of 
a  village  conveyed  en  masse  to  the  <k>mmercial  capital  in  a  space  of  two 
hours ;  his  neighbors  interrogating  their  friends  in  New-York  like  two 
canary  birds  in  a  cage ;  bargains  struck  five  hundred  miles  ofi{)  for  thou- 
sands, without  the  direct  agency  of  the  post-office  or  human  voice,  in 
the  space  of  five  or  ten  minutes ;  and  sundry  other  operations  that 
seem  to  him  quite  as  miraculous. 

What  suddenly  restored  vision  or  consciousness  could  survive  this 
array  of  wonders  ?  The  mortal  life  of  such  an  adventurer  would  un- 
doubtedly be  endangered ;  he  might  possibly  appreciate  and  witbstand 
such  a  heaven  of  enchantment,  and  he  imght  b^  struck  dumb  witb  as- 
tonishment and  die. 

Who  can  measure  the  joint  operation  of  the  rail-road  and  the  electric 
telegraph  over  our  future ) 

We  have  read  sundry  books  of  history ;  accounts  of  most  remarkable 
voyages  to  most  remarkable  portions  of  our  globe ;  a  great  many  dazzlii^ 
and  astounding  facts  have  come  to  our  eyes  and  ears ;  but  nobody  has  yet 
b^n  sufficiendy  bold  or  successful  as  to  invent  a  fiction  that  could  stand 
for  a  moment  beside  this  New  England  reality.  The  man  that  has  not 
an  eye  to  the  bettering  of  his  own  condition  by  labor,  or  that  of  the  soiL 
occupies  a  most  uncomfortable  position  here ;  go  where  he  may  vrithin 
the  hmits,  some  busier  bee  is  buzzing  about  him  if  not  stinging  him. 

This  fighting  with  the  soil  and  the  hardships  incident  to  securine  a 
respectable  appearance  and  a  name  in  the  world  has  so  disciplined  mis 
people  that  they  are  eminently  entitled  to  the  term  tharaughired  ;  and 
although  there  may  be  some  who  sneer  at  and  would  expel  every 
vestige  of  Puritanism  from  the  body  poUtic,  yet  for  our  single  s^  we 
venerate  too  highly  its  conservative  power  to  witness  unmoved  the  de- 
parture of  a  tithe  of  the  precious  leaven ;  and  we  can  only  contemplate 
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with  the  deepest  regret  any  future,  when  extraneous  influences  may 
hecome  so  resistless  as  to  obliterate  a  characteristic  so  majestic  and 
commanding. 

The  great  miracle  of  1620  is  still  mightily  working.  The  rod  of  the 
Puritan  enchanter  is  still  unbroken.  Sometimes  we  have  heard  it 
breathed,  not  audibly  announced,  that  New  England  has  seen  her  best 
days.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  prophet  is  yet  bom  commissioned 
to  predict  even  her  decay.  There  is  now  more  fuel,  fire,  vigor,  mus- 
cle, energy,  alertness,  intelligence  and  wealth  than  ever,  spread  over 
her  domam,  and  she  will  be  the  last  in  this  hemisphere  to  part  with 
even  a  tithe  of  her  possessions,  except  for  value  received. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  reflections  which  the  New  England  cha- 
racter has  occasioned ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  leading 
cause  of  the  great  power  she  has  exerted  for  a  century  or  more,  over 
interests  both  small  and  great,  has  not  been  so  fully  recognised  or  un- 
derstood as  it  oueht 

She  could  not  have  achieved  her  present  position  unpossessed  of  that 
great  element  of  social  life,  morality.  It  has  been  to  ner  the  nurse  of 
good  intentions,  the  promoter  of  noble  deeds,  and  the  monitor  which 
has  guarded  and  disciplined  to  harmonious  action  the  body  politic ;  in 
one  word,  it  has  been  the  chief  aliment  of  her  life.  Not  long  since  she 
awoke  the  whole  continent  from  a  statistic  slumber  by  a  simple  enu- 
meration of  the  sources  of  wealth  comprised  within  the  limits  of  one  of 
her  States.  It  struck  the  great  mind  of  the  country  like  a  new  reve- 
lation ;  it  gave  a  new  impiJ^e  to  inquiry.  And  from  that  period  every 
member  of  the  confederacy  commenced  *  ciphering  out*  and  estimating 
their  own  value.  Her  financial  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  her  moral 
power ;  and  that  celebrated  mart,  the  London  Exchange,  can  furnish 
signal  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  when  the  English  merchants  and  nobility 
were  shaking  with  fear  and  stricken  with  dismay  at  our  commercial 
aspect  in  '37  and  '38,  the  holders  of  Massachusetts  bonds  stood  com- 
paratively erect  and  serene. 

It  was  character,  constructed  on  that  immutable  basis,  moral  ac- 
countability, that  inspired  confidence  at  that  disastrous  period.  Wher- 
ever possessed,  it  will  confer  similar  benefits ;  like  the  sun,  radiating 
fight  and  warmth  to  the  remotest  extremity. 

This  is  the  prominent  power  which  imparts  to  all  great  enterprises 
m  this  region  nope  and  aignity ;  and  however  startling  their  prospec- 
tive utiUty  may  be,  they  rarely  fail  of  reaching  a  satisfying  maturity. 

The  construction  of'^the  Western  Rail-Ro^  is  a  signal  illustration 
of  tfiis  power.  Mountains  are  not  barriers  to  stout  hearts.  We  can 
remembiBr  when  it  was  considered  a  great  enterprise  to  build  a  factory ; 
he  who  should  now  attempt  to  buOd  only  one  would  be  laughed  at '  on 
change.'  The  time  of  small  things  has  passed  away,  and  a  period  of 
magmficent  rivalry  succeeded :  it  is  no  other  than  who  shall  be  the 
finmder  of  new  cities. 

The  command  goes  forth  from  some  of  her  knowing  ones :  '  Go  ye 
into  all  the  land,  and  seek  water-power  and  build  a  city  thereon.' 
Hardly  a  twelve-month  elapses  when  we  hear  of  some  rude  spot  be- 
coming the  representative  of  milliona  in  perspective,  and  ere  long  the 
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plough,  tlie  spindle  and  the  sail  are  seen  roeeding  their  way,  resultive 
and  promotive  of  an  enterprise  which  the  Keen  eye  of  pront  at  length 
regards  with  more  hope  than  fear. 

New  England  has  not,  like  some  communities,  adopted  men  of  ge- 
nius, but  given  birth  to  them :  by  her  own  unaided  torce  and  energy 
she^  is  what  she  is.  Those  who  in  their  ignorance  or  wilfulness  choose 
to  regard  her  as  a  mere  association  of  economists  and  frugalists  may 
consult  with  advantage  both  the  historic  and  the  living  page,  and  find 
names  that  in  every  department  of  action  reflect  honor  on  die  race ; 
their  varied  genius  embraces  such  as  Franklin,  Adams,  Otis,  Wolcott, 
Ames,  Ellsworth,  Sherman,  Dexter,  Cabot,  Boylston,  Whitney,  Whit- 
temore,  Jacob  Perkins,  Morse,  Dane,  Parsons,  Story,  Davis,  Cast, 
Sedgwick,  Jackson,  Silas  Wright,  Bowditch,  Dwight,  Stewart,  Chan- 
ning,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  Sparks,  Dana,  Percival,  Bryant,  AUston,  and 
that  intellectual  giant,  Webster. 

We  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that  we  could,  on  such  a 
theme,  observe  entire  impartiality ;  but  we  apprehend  that  few  could 
rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  topic  which  we  have  on  the  present 
occasion  rather  disturbed  than  illustrated,  without  imbibing  an  increased 
freshness  of  VSe  and  purpose. 

For  ourself  we  feel  as  much  enamored  of  the  scenes  and  perspec- 
tive it  unfolds,  as  the  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river,  when  he 
is  first  told  that  its  waters  in  their  entire  passage  from  a  remote  source 
convey  naught  but  benefits  to  its  bordenng  neighbors  and  contribute 
a  daily  surplus  to  the  great  ocean  for  the  comfortmg  of  the  nations. 

To  such  as  can  reli^  a  tit^bit  snatched  from  the  historic  larder  at 
the  Pilgrim  fathers,  we  would  recommend  the  Book  that  has  recently 
issued  from  the  press,  entitled  *  A  History  of  Duxbury,  by  Justin 

WlNSOR.' 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  author  far  so  kindly  disturbing  the  bones  oT 
some  of  our  ancestors,  and  bnnging  them  up  from  the  silence  where 
they  had  been  so  long  inumed,  and  investing  them  with  a  new  and  un- 
expected interest.  To  the  minute  and  patient  labor  which  he  brought 
to  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  not  a  rew  are  likely  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness,  in  forms  not  now  conceivable,  and  for  ends  accom- 
plished not  now  even  anticipated.  Such  works,  however  dry  and  un- 
attractive to  the  general  reader,  are  likely  to  possess  exceeding  value 
in  the  eye  of  posterity  by  the  agency  they  must  exert  in  removing  or 
confirming  doubts  connected  with  genealogical  descent,  and  throwing 
the  needed  ligEit  on  what  was  previously  traditionary  darkness.  Anti- 
quarians will  regard  it  with  favor,  and  many  a  dainty  morsel  will  they 
find  worthy  of  being  chewed  and  swallowed.  The  incidents  and 
anecdotes  recorded  in  the  historical  and  ecclesiastical  portions  of  the 
volume  are  exceedingly  racy,  and  will  surprise  as  much  as  amuse.  If 
our  limits  permitted  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  largely  from  them. 
There  is  a  class  of  mind,  however,  but  happily  very  limited,  who  if  they 
open  the  work  at  all  will  run  over  it  with  only  oneeye  open.  They  are 
those  who  choose  to  live  neith^  in  the  past  nor  the  present ;  the  would- 
be  '  patrons'  and  heralds  of  a  future ;  and  unfortunately  in  their  ranks 
may  be  found  some  of  the  g^itler  sex»  whom  a  tormenting  leisure  has 
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essentially  aided  to  convert,  and  to  whom  the  personal  pronoun  J,  which 
by  grammatical  usage  always  agrees  with  sotnethiMg,  is  made  to  disa- 
gree with  every  thing  but  itself! 

In  this  category  may  be  recognised  many  who,  having  been  decently 
educated,  and  possessing  fair  intellectual  endowments,  but  unacquainted 
with  the  world  except  £rough  books  and  through  the  windows  of  their 
domiciles,  exhibit  a  remarkable  interest  in  what  they  term  *  progress ;' 
indulging  in  severe  commentaries  on  what  the  majority  of  society  re- 
gard as  wise  and  useful  doctrines  and  manifesting  a  desire  to  sweep 
away  much  of  what  their  predecessors  held  in  veneration.  So  closely 
do^ey  hug  their  favorite  notions,  that  they  become  exceedingly  restive, 
even  when  listening  to  words  of  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  those  capable 
of  teaching,  but  who  do  not  teach  exactly  in  their  way. 

If  the  speaker  or  preacher  does  not  jump  over  and  above  all  the 
principles  uiat  bear  on  daily  practical  life,  he  does  not  jump  high  enough 
jbr  them,  and  is  deemed  a  lame,  unprofitable  servant. 

The  experience  of  a  past  aee  they  unwillingly  recognise  and  are 
averse  to  weaving  it  into  the  rabric  of  that  in  which  they  live ;  and  it 
may  almost  be  doubted  whether  their  aspiring  minds  ever  voluntarily 
draw  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Holy  Writ  any  fitting  inspiration. 

'  You  may  pull  out  the  *  march-of-mind'  peg,  or  the  progress-peg,  or 
the '  old-abuses'  peg,  and  as  long  as  you  choose  to  turn  the  crank,  you 
may  have  an  unfailing  continuity  of  lucubration,  with  a  very  respectable 
average  of  meaning,  and  a  good  deal  of  briskness.  In  about  half  an 
hour  you  begm  tb  reflect  that  you  have  gained  nothing  tangible  except 
an  aching  arm  and  a  little  giddiness  in  the  head. 

'  Though  it  is  all  about  man  man  is  not  in  it.' 

The  state  of  mind  to  which  we  have  alluded  may  oflen  result  fix)m 
extreme  culture ;  but  its  tendency,  in  seducing  the  less  clev^  and  un- 
infinmed  inquirers  into  a  path  which  they  are  much  quicker  to  adopt 
than  comprehend,  and  which  consigns  many  of  them  to  the  hopekos 
mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  is  what  we  chiefly  regret;  and  if  they  ever 
emerge,  they  are  very  apt  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  Romish  church, 
where  they  may  be  reheved  from  thinking  during  the  rest  of  their 
Kves.  The  cardinal  error  of  these  transcendental  leaders  is  *to  take 
the  unit  for  the  mass,  the  individual  for  the  universal,  the  ego  for 

DWTY.'  . 

It  requires  no  small  degree  of  presumption  in  any  mind  to  infer 
tl»t  it  is  itself  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  outward  and  inwtod  exist- 
ences. The  attainment  of  so  hieh  and  palmy  a  state  the  general  mind 
18  as  yet  unwilling  to  accord  to  me  best  of  mortals ;  and  until  they  can 
prove  their  position  they  will  be  regarded  as  false  lights  rather  than 
the  inftlHble  guides  of  humanity.  We  are  aware  that  views  the  most 
dissinrilar  are  now  entertained  and  urged  in  regard  to  the  popular 
question, '  Which  is  the  best  path  for  human  progress  to  take  V  Strong 
and  ardent  minds  are  constantly  engaged  in  illustrating  systems  whic£ 
their  own  reason  has  either  invented  or  adopted,  while  others,  of  equal 
forecast  and  lo^cal  acumen,  are  content  to  leave  the  great  problem 
^moresolved,  but  at  the  same  time  mani^ting  and  advocating  a  steady 
faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  those  means  which  a  wise  Providence  has 
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conferred  on  our  race  for  its  advancement,  and  which  they  are  tau^ 
to  .believe  are  immutable.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  distrust  the  benign 
agency  of  some  or  all  of  Gron's  laws ;  and  among  the  seemingly 
incredulous  of  this  class  may  be  found  some  who  are  overlaid  with 
scientific  truth,  embellished  with  literary  graces  and  their  brows  mois- 
tened with  the  precious  dew  of  Minerva.  It  is  generally  deemed  an 
evidence  of  good  sense  to  choose  a  straight  path  if  for  nothing  else 
but  its  straightness. 

We  confess  we  have  no  desire  to  run  down  or  cut  away  from  die 
age  in  which  our  lot  is  cast ;  to  be  decently  equipped  to  meet  its  re- 
(juirements  supposes  a  knowledge  so  various,  passions  so  controlled, 
industry  so  unslumbering,  that  we  are  satisfied  if  we  <2o  what  lies 
clearly  at  hand,  and  do  not  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance. 

We  are  not  yet  sufiiciently  *  ripe'  to  advocate  the  MiHerite  doctrine, 
which  would  urge  us  to  '  hasten  the  union  of  the  imaginative  and  ac- 
tual.' These  transcendental  prodigals  may,  however,  be  seen  occa- 
sionally returning  with  a  limping  gait  to  the  embraces  of  their  once 
forsaken  friends.  Nobody  will  deny  that  it  is  a  noble  OT)ectacle  to  wit- 
ness an  ardent  mind  pursuing  what  it  may  deem  truth,  and  kindlin*^ 
into  quickened  action  as  it  advances  and  appropriates ;  but  the  contri- 
bution it  may  offer  to  the  great  store-house  of  useful  knowledge  would 
surely  be  rejected  if  it  tended  to  throw  no  additional  light  on  the  olden 
track  of  time  or  on  that  which  is  crowded  by  the  generations  of  to- 
day. 

The  topic  which  has  engaged  our  thoughts  thus  far  is  capable  of  in- 
definite enlargement,  and  we  feel  a  reluctance  to  separate  from  one  so 
rich  and  varied  in  its  suggestive  character.  New  England  is  a  great 
study.  Are  there  not  among  her  sons  some  who  might  deliueate  her 
entire  features  and  bearing  with  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  a  Phydias  ? 
We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  undeviating  steadmess  with  which 
New  England  has  pursued  her  course,  guided  by  lofty  principles,  has 
eminently  conduced  to  that  prevalence  of  well-being  which  is  so  per- 
ceptible at  the  present  time.  *  Decision,  which  is  the  best  earthly  ally 
of  wisdom  ana  virtue,'  has  there  found  a  fitting  embodiment  and  a 
sturdy  illustrator.  p  b  ^, 

P.  S.— ;  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  so  far  as  systems  have  been 
devised  to  further  the  cause  of  sound  education.  New  Ei^land  is  enti- 
tled to  the  first  rank.  It  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  pressed  into  the 
narrow  range  of  remark  which  we  have  prescribed  in  the  present 
paper.  To  such  as  may  desire  an  acquaintance  with  or  seek  infisrma- 
tion  on  this  head,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
various  school  committees,  which  seem  to  drop  with  increased  ripeness 
fix>m  the  tree  of  knowledge  every  successive  year.  The  amount  of 
intellectual  labor  and  supervision  which  their  system  involves  and  re- 
ceives can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  stream  of  instruction  is  made  to 
run  every  where,  but  especially  where  the  most  formidable  obstruc- 
tions exist,  and  its  fertilizmg  influences  are,  without  intending  violence 
to  the  term,  gigantic. 
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THE      'MA^RINER's      RE  Q  U    I   E   M.' 

Light  on  the  waters  gleaining, 

Dght  firom  the  itarry  skies ! 
In  grace  and  beauty  beaming, 

'file  Water-Spirits  rise : 
They  softly  glide  o'er  the  glittering  waves, 

And  they  chant  a  moomfnl  hymn ; 
T  is  the  dirge  of  one  who  deeps  below — 

T  is  the  *  Marmer's  Requiem.' 

A  maiden  iair  is  keeping 

Watch  in  her  londy  bower, 
For  hmi  who  now  is  deeping 

In  that  cold  moon-light  hour 
Far  down  in  the  deep  cold  crystal  waves, 

A&r  from  those  soft  blue  eyes. 
Whose  light  is  brilliant,  and  gentler  far 

Than  the  stars  in  the  calm  bright  skies. 

He  lies  on  his  bed  of  amber. 

While  sea-flowers  o'er  him  wave, 
And  spar  and  shining  coral 

Adorn  his  lonely  grave : 
The  beauteous  ocean-spirits  come, 

And  tear-drops  shed  for  him. 
While  thy  chant  in  voices  low  and  sweet 

The  *  Miuriner's  Requiem  :' 

*  Soft  be  thy  watery  piDow, 

And  gentle  be  thy  rest 
Beneath  the  foaming  billow, 

Up<m  the  ocean's  breast : 
Though  fiur  away  from  all  thou  lov'st 

BeneiUh  the  spreading  deep, 
Tet  pure  and  peaceful  be  the  rest 

Of  thy  calm  and  dreamless  sleep  2 

*  Branches  of  brighter  ooral 

To  deck  thy  couch  wo  '11  bring ; 
The  lily  and  sea-laurel 

Around  thy  head  shall  sprmg ; 
And  the  sea-weed  that  floats  on  the  fleecy  foom 

And  the  shells  &r  down  in  the  wave. 
And  pure  and  snowy  pearls,  wo  'U  bring 

To  deck  the  mariner*s  grave.' 

light  on  the  waters  gleaming, 

light  from  the  starry  skies ! 
In  grace  and  beauty  beaming 

Ttie  Water-Spirits  rise : 
They  softly  glide  o'er  the  silver  waves, 

And  they  chant  a  mournful  hymn  ; 
T  is  the  dirge  of  one  who  lies  beneaui, 

T  is  the  *  M^iner's  Requiem.' 
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THE       Ul«^FOLDINO       STAR 


ST   O.  A.   ▲X.BXAVOBm. 


Watchman  !  through  the  wearv  itagee 

Of  Time's  looff  unresting  night 
Thou  hast  told  the  ceaseless  ages 

To  a  world  that  yearns  for  light : 
Long  the  night  has  been  and  dreary 

To  the  sleepless  sons  of  time ; 
Tell  if  now  no  gtimpse  of  dawning 

From  the  ah^  begin  to  climb. 


'  Clouds  and  darkness  yet  inveating 

HoYer  o'er  the  horizon's  rim ; 
Stars  of  portent,  stars  unholy, 

Gleam  nncertahi,  oold  and  dim : 
Lo!  where  Satukn  urges  upward, 

Sad  his  aspect,  sad  and  wan, 
Darker  tracts  of  night  foreboding. 

Wearier  ages  ushering  on.' 


Watchman !  yet  thy  glance  upraising, 

Say  what  happier  orbs  ascend ; 
Surely  now  the  dawn  is  g^eaminff , 

And  the  hours  of  daruess  end. 
*  Child  of  time,  inured  to  sorrow. 

Rest,  misfortune's  orphaned  heir. 
Yet  there  gleams  no  glimpse  of  morrow, 

Other  orbs  unblest  ai^>ear. 


*  JoTi,  the  star  of  mSflht  unhaUowed,     ^ 

Rises  calm,  but  ooTd  and  stem, 
And  the  hated  orb  of  battle, 

Mais,  nprushes  in  his  turn ; 
Lonff  must  earth,  the  influence  owning, 

Abject  lie,  oppressed  and  worn. 
Till  some  happier  star,  atoning. 

Hang  upon  the  brow  of  mom.' 


Watchman,  we  have  waited  ever. 

Wept  the  long  dark  hours  away ; 
Tell  if  yet— ah !  tell  if  never 

Comes  the  harbinger  of  dav  f 
^  Tesj  poor  child  of  ewth !  revivllig, 

Lift  thy  joyffal  fflance  on  high ; 
Lo !  the  Star  of  Love  eternal 

Bursts  triumphant  on  the  sky ! 
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*  Tribes  of  earth  that  pined  and  waited, 

Groping  in  Time's  straitened  fold, 
Crushed,  benighted,  sad,  abated, 

Shail  the  glorious  day  behold ; 
And  the  SniraiaD  forth  shall  lead  them 

(Hb  hath  watched  them,  thoogh  unseen,) 
FOTth  to  springs  of  living  waters. 

Forth  to  tracts  of  endkss  green. 


*  Meteor  shapes — the  shapes  of  error, 

Glimmering  through  nighf  s  hideous  waste - 
Rumor,  scattering  words  of  terror, 

'  Fly  1  'their  hated  reign  is  past!' 
While  the  stars  whioh  at  creation's 

Dawn  dissolved  in  tears  of  mth, 
Hail  anew  the  ransomed  nations, 

Ransomed  by  their  shepherd,  Teuth.' 


A     FEW     THOUGHTS     ON     CLOUDS, 

The  beauty  of  the  cloud  has  sometimes  attracted  the  poet's  eye,  but 
m  general  he  has  banished  it  from  his  pictures  of  Paradise,  as  if  it  was 
an  earthly  imperfection.  That  blissful  region  is  said  to  ^  know  no  cloud.' 
The  realms  of  the  spirit-world  are  '  ever  bright  and  fair,'  and  repose 
in  eternal  serenity  and  peace.  Yet  in  fact  the  cloud  has  exhibited 
scenes  of  as  fearful  majesty  and  of  as  gorgeous  and  exquisite  beauty 
88  earth  has  ever  witnessed.  The  mass  of  imthinking  mortals,  dwell- 
ers in  tabernacles  of  burnt  clay,  would  fain,  even  m  this  lower  world, 
realize  the  dream  of  the  poet,  and  sweep  away  the  clouds  as  impedi- 
ments of  their  rightful  sunshine.  Were  their  wishes  to  be  gratified, 
they  would  be  the  first  to  weary  of  such  an  unvarying  sameness ;  were 
the  sun  ever  to  rise  and  set  in  the  same  cloudless  splendor,  the  staiB 
ever  twinkle  in  the  same  diamond  brilliancy ;  were  the  moon  ever  to 
beam  in  the  cloudless  majesty  of  the  fiiH,  neither  wax  nor  wane,  nei- 
ther show  its  slight  silvery  crescent  in  the  west,  and  '  fill  its  horn'  and 
dien  fiule  away,  till  nights  of  clouds  and  darkness  make  us  watch  and 
wait  for  its  reappearance ;  should  we  gain  in  happiness  and  beauty  by 
Uie  change  ?     1  trow  not. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  speak  of  the  important  pert  perfi>rmed  by  the 
cloud  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  how  by  a  silent  and  unseen  process 
fix)m  brook,  river,  lake  and  ocean,  its  material  is  rising  ceaselessly  into 
Uie  atmosphere,  by  a  division  so  minute  as  to  conquer  the  all-pervadinff 
fhrce  of  gravitation,  to  descend  in  the  blessed  rain-drops  on  the  parched 
and  withering  earth,  refii-eshing  alike  the  crowded  city  and  the  trackless 
desert,  the  cultivated  valley  and  the  rocky  mountain-top,  and  impartme 
even  ^ere  a  brighter  green  and  lovelier  hue  to  die  humble  shrub  .ana 
unseen  flower,  at  least  by  mortal  eye,  that  grow  and  bloom  in  quiet 
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beauty  among  the  storm  and  tempests  of  its  rugged  home ;  nor  to  fill- 
low  these  drops  as  *  they  go  down  by  the  valleys,'  and  brooks  and  rivu- 
lets and  streams,  and,  united  in  one  majestic  flood,  roll  back  to  the  ocean, 
transporting  thither  the  proudest  monuments  of  himian  skill,  the  con- 
querors of  hoary  old  Ocean ;  not  sweeping  over  it '  in  vain,'  but  uni- 
tmg  nation  to  nation  and  man  to  man,  however  remote,  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood  and  civilization ! 

It  is  not  proposed  to  speak  of  these  things ;  we  only  regard  the  cloud 
as  part  of  that  profusion  of  beauty ;  a  profiision  without  which  all  prac- 
tical benefits  might  have  been  fully  realized,  with  which  infinite  good- 
ness has  adorned  its  works.  Let  us  ob^rve  a  few  of  their  endless 
combinations.  It  is  Just  daybreak.  The  stars  are  glowing  in  cloudless 
beauty,  save  where  a  raint  gleam  of  light  is  tinging  the  east  llie  '  northern 
bear,'  at  its  highest  elevation,  is  proudly  surveying  from  the  meridian 
the  phantom  train  silently  sweepmg  along  the  zodiac,  and  marking  the 
wandering  lights  that  are  there  pursuing  their  eccentric  courses.  The 
waning  moon,  dwindled  to  a  thin  crescent,  is  just  rising  from  the  ocean, 
throwing  a  long  stream  of  light  on  its  unruffled  sur&ce,  showing  in  deli- 
cate outline  the  tapering  spars  of  a  distant  vessel,  and  sheddine  a  pale 
and  melancholy  radiance  on  the  rocky  summit  and  scattered  fbUage  of 
the  neighboring  mountains  and  the  quiet  dwellings  and  deserted  streets 
of  the  village  below.  Fleecy  masses,  at  first  dark  and  colorless,  have 
gradually  ^^ered  around  the  east,  displaying  the  rude  outlines  of 
every  tower  and  battlement ;  but  as  the  daylight  increases,  growing 
thinner  and  brighter,  and  assuming  the  most  gorgeous  and  brilliant 
tints,  until,  as  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon,  they  might  seem  to  mortal 
eye  the  spirit-drapery  enfolding  the  pavilion  of  the  Eternal  ! 

Again,  of  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  when  nature  is  drooping  be- 
neath a  sultry  and  parching  sun,  see  them  ofi*in  the  west  rising  in  dark 
castellated  shapes,  piling  above  each  other,  showing  to  earth  s  gazen 
the  palaces  and  fortresses  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  with  their  bs^ons, 
embrasures,  turrets  and  domes. 

Ever  and  anon  from  one  of  these  forms,  more  dark  and  threatening 
than  the  rest,  is  seen  a  lurid  flash,  like  the  glance  of  some  fearfuDy 
brifl;ht  and  angry  eye.  And  then  the  thickening  masses  rise  darker 
and  heavier,  and  shut  out  the  sunlight,  and  amid  the  incessant  flash  of 
the  lightning  and  roll  of  the  thunder,  pour  their  welcome  treasures 
upon  herbage  and  flower,  bowing  in  humble,  tearfiil  gratitude !  Soon 
the  sun  breaks  fordi,  throwing  its  setting  beams  on  the  same  castellated 
masses,  retreating  far  off  to  the  east ;  and  now  and  then  a  vivid  flash  is 
seen  tipping  their  rough  and  craggy  edges  with  a  golden  lustre.  The 
rain  is  fidling  gently  through  the  fragrant  air,  childhood  gladly  sport- 
ing in  its  pearlv  drops,  and  even  infancy  uttering  a  crow  of  delight  as 
they  fall  upon  its  uncovered  &ce.  And  then  majestically  spanning  die 
heavens,  on  the  still  dark  and  heavy  clouds  in  the  east  appears  the  bow 
of  promise,  the  seal  of  God's  everlasting  covenant  i  And  as  thev  roll 
farmer  away  toward  the  orient,  the  full  moon  bursts  fi>rth,  sheddmg  a 
softened  brOHancy  over  the  whole,  as  twilight  slowly  and  gradually 
fedes  away  into  moonlight. 

Mark  too  die  commencement  of  one  of  our  wild  autumnal  storms. 
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Stand  on  the  shore  of  old  Ocean,  and  see  the  clouds  growing  more 
dark,  heavy  and  threatening,  surging  and  rolling  in  majestic  volumes ; 
the  sea-birds  making  for  the  shore  and  seeking  a  shelter,  as  the  winds 
and  the  waves  lift  their  voices  on  high  ;  the  surf  heavily  rolling  on  the 
worn  rocks,  and  rushing  round  and  among  them,  as  if  seeking  a  passage 
beyond  the '  stem  and  rock-bound  coast;'  and  the  increasing  gale  shriek- 
ing a  melancholy  cadence  through  the  stripped  branches  of  a  few  leaf- 
less and  Icmely  trees ! 

See,  again,  the  variety,  glory  and  beauty  of  sunset-clouds.  As  the 
sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  a  marked  period  of  human  life  has  passed 
away.  How  many  changes  has  taken  place  since  we  hailed  his  rising 
beams !  To  how  many  has  it  been  the  last  day  of  earth  1  How  many 
scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow  has  he  witnessed  in  his  course !  How  happy 
are  they  whose  parting  hour  throws,  like  his,  such  a  flood  of  glory  over 
the  mists  and  shadows  that  have  darkened  their  path !  But  the  sunset 
sky  has  been  too  often  described  to  make  description  interesting. 

But  the  varied  movements  of  the  clouds  are  not  without  a  toudi  even 
of  the  ludicfous.  Witness  the  progress  of  a  *  squalL'  Dark  'douds 
begin  rapidly  to  accumulate  in  the  north  or  the  east  There  is  evi- 
dently an  excitement  and  conmiotion  in  the  upper  regions ;  something 
unusaal  has  taken  place,  and  *  the  hue-and-cry'  is  raised.  Crowds  are 
leaving  their  ever^-day  business,  and  rushing  in  promiscuous  cooAision 
to  see  what  is  going  oil  A  few  ragged,  strag^^g  streaks  of  vapor 
are  driving  on  rariously,  leading  the  van,  the  &it  to  see  and  rive  the 
alarm,  ^en  follow  some  very  respectable  leaders,  but  evidently  in 
great  agitation  and  excitement  Then  comes  the  whole  <  rabble  route,' 
eagerly  and  confusedly  hurrying  forward,  attended  by  a  Airious  wind, 
peltbg  rain,  peradventure  hail-stones,  clouds  of  dust  and  dried  leaves, 
straw  and  wavings!  Then  come  the  slanoming  of  blinds,  shutters, 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  rattling  and  tearing  of  every  thing  light 
and  loose.  The  *  week's  washing*  on  yonder  clothes'-line,  standmg  up 
straight  in  the  air,  whipping  and  snapping,  is  striving  as  eagerly  to 
^cape  and  join  the  'meie^'  as  children  to  rush  out  of  doors  and  foUow 
the  *  train-bends.'  Wo  to  the  unfortunate  pedestrian  whom  it  en- 
counters :  while  he  protects  his  eyes,  his  hat  is  off  to  swell  the  motley 
crowd !  Wq  to  the  quiet,  unsuspecting  student,  who  has  unwittingly 
left  open  the  window  of  his  sanctum ;  letters,  papers,  manuscripts*  are 
whu*led  hither  and  thither,  in  hopeless  confusion  f 

But  the  '  hurry-skurry'  passes  by ;  a  few  sober,  quiet,  aristocratic- 
looking  clouds,  in  a  dignified  manner,  follow  slowly  after,  bringing  up 
the  rear ;  the  sun  shines  out  clear  and  bright  as  before,  and  mortals  pro- 
ceed to  the  work  of  '  putting  things  to  rights.' 

But  there  are  the  most  grand  and  touching  associations  connected 
with  the  cloud,  wholly  independent  of  its  glorious  beauty  and  endless 
variety.  It  was  for  centuries  the  sensible  symbol  of  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal.  When  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  had  taken  man 
away  firom  the  face  of  the  earth ;  when  the  deluge  had  subsided,  and 
the  first  smile  of  sun-lieht  beamed  upon  a  purified  and  renovated  world. 
He  set  his  bow  man  me  cloud,  the  seal  of  the  promise  that  seed-time 
and  harvest  should  ever  after  supply  the  wants  of  the  numberless  de- 
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pendantB  on  His  bounty  and  goodness,  and  that  die  changing  seasons 
should  recur  with  unerring  regularity,  until  the  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal  shall  be  lost  in  the  mings  which  are  unseen  and  eternal  And 
so  yrhea  it  was  desinied  to  afibrd  to  the  *  father  of  the  faithfur  a  visicm 
of  the  mysteries  of  me  spiritual  world,  and  to  withdraw  for  a  brief  space 
the  veil  which  conceals  the  events  of  comine  years,  the  cloud  wnich 
rested  on  the  distant  summit  of  Moriah  guided  him  in  his  heart-trying 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  spot  where,  centuries  after,  the 
great  atoning  sacrifice,  the  crowning  work  of  man's  redemption,  and 
of  which  the  commanded  sacrifice  of  the  child  of  his  old  age  was  but  a 
shadow  and  a  type,  was  finally  to  be  effected.  And  in  the  triumphant 
exodus  of  his  chosen  people  from  the  land  of  bondage,  the  divine  pre- 
sence beamed  bright  and  glorious  from  the  doud  on  the  camp  oi  the 
Israelites,  but  poured  dark  and  gloomy  upon  the  troubled  nosts  of 
Egypt.    And  in  aU  their  subsequent  devious  wanderings, 

«Bt  dtyakMwtheartoDtahadlaMl 
l^ie  doody  piUar  glided  ilow,* 

maridng  the  way  prescribed  by  their  divine  guide.  And  after  their 
settlement  in  the  promised  land,  when  Israel's  monarch  had  completed 
his  magnificent  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  amid  the  solemn 
and  imposing  ceremonies  of  its  dedication,  the  mysterious  cloud  marks 
the  divme  acceptance  of  the  ofBsring.  So  too,  txie  awe-stmck  multi- 
tude from  the  foot  of  Sinai  beheld  the  dark  cloud  envelop  its  summit, 
and  the  prophet  and  law-giver  with  reverential  fbar  ascend  the  moun- 
tain and  disappear  in  the  thick  darkness  where  Ood  was !  And  cen- 
turies afterward,  when  the  blessed  Redeemer,  leaving  the  cares  and 
sufferings  of  his  earthly  humiliation,  ascends  to  the  summit  of  Tabor, 
to  commune  fijr  a  while  with  the  spirits  of  the  Just  made  perfect,  die 
bright  cloud  again  announces  the  presence  of  divinity.  And  again, 
when  he  had  conquered  death  and  hell,  and  burst  the  prison  of  the  grave, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  man,  and  was  ascending  in  triumph 
to  the  heaven  he  had  lefi,  a  cloud  received  him  from  the  gaze  of  his 
wondering  disciples.  And  when  time  shall  be  no  longer,  and  the  last 
scene  of  probation  shall  be  unrolled,  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  be- 
fore whose  &ce  the  earth  and  heavens  shall  flee  away,jdiall  appear  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory ! 


TBUB    yRBSDOM:    A'SOMNST. 

Oh  I  what  to  Fk«edoiii  ?    Ssy,  to  thatnum/rM 
Who  wMn  no  shaoklM  oo  bto  ootwird  nme, 
And  know*  no  lord  bto  weuy  toil  to  olsim, 

Or  fbne  obotoanoe  on  the  bended  knee ; 

Who  vet  to  bound  with  *0mm  stoTerr, 
And  daree  not  In  the  boe  of  men  to  name 
Rto  thoughto  and  IbeUnn  leat  thej  brimr  him  i 

OaUhimnot/Vw/  >t  to  hollow  mockery  I 
Let  him  the  name  of « freeman*  onhr  wear 

Who  herakto  Ibrth  the  troth  with  ciirt»leai  ioi^De 

Who  itanda  ereoi  hto  fellow  men  among* 
And  aooma  the  coward*a  al)|eci  name  to  bear! 


And  ha,  their  eooal,  win  their  glorjahare I  »»«,.  n..^.  d..«^ 


ereoi  hto  fellow  men  among* 

la  the  coward*a  aMect  name  to  bear! 

Ih  thiA  cf  henea^aU  be  an^ 
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TO     MBS.    L.     G.    B....>  ON     HBR     MARRIAGE. 

Dkab.  lady !  pardon  me  the  crime 
If  haply  my  too  oarelen  rhyme 
Diatorb,  at  thia  aoroksioaa  time, 

A  mother'e  aott  oareaamgs ; 
While  yet  thine  eyea  are  moist  and  dim 
With  recent  tears,  and  round  the  rim 
Of  Joy's  brkrht  ciq>,  now  filled  to  Am, 

There  &noe  a  thoiiBand  Ueesings. 

I  have  not  known  thee  well,  nor  long ; 
Our  meeting  was  amid  the  throng ; 
Hie  cadence  of  the  passing  song 

Was  scarce  more  quickly  ended : 
But  with  thine  unohtruaiTe  grace, 
The  fond  remembrance  of  thy  fiM)e, 
Which  time  nor  change  may  e'er  erase, 

What  kindly  thoughts  are  blended  \ 

Henceforth  thv  childhood's  life  shall  be 
A  habitation  shut  to  thee, 
And  lost  for  aye  the  golden  key 

To  aU  its  wayward  fimdes : 
And  girldhood's  giddy  time  shall  seem 
The  sweet  illusion  of  a  dream, 
Or  aa  some  half-forgotten  theme 

From  out  the  dd  romances. 

Bui  griere  not,  lady  1  on  the  past, 
'T  was  aU  too  beautiftil  to  last ; 
Thy  future's  lines  may  yet  be  cast 

In  '  places'  quite  as  *  pleasant :' 
And  others  seek,  wkh  friendship's  wile. 
Thy  gentle  sorrows  to  beguile, 
Aa  t^iderly  as  they  whose  smile 

Makes  j^  the  fleeting  present. 

'Tis  sad  to  leave  the  haunted  g^e, 
Tlie  homestead  where  thy  presence  made 
A  mdlow  sunshine  in  the  shade. 

Like  Woedswokth's  highland  beauty : 
But  he  whose  arm  thy  footsteps  stays 
Shan  lead  thee  through  the  coming  days 
AlcHig  the  green  and  quiet  ways 

Of  holy  fidth  and  duty. 

And  thus  with  all  that  love  endears. 
With  him  to  share  thy  hopes  and  fears, 
May'st  thou  live  on,  tin  added  yean 

Of  age  give  tiiiMly  warning : 
Then  be  it  thine  on  joys  to  muse 
Iliat  sUn  around  thy  path  diffuse 
A  radiance  softer  than  the  hues 

Of  nfe'a  unoloiided  morning.  j.  r,  moxrtoii. 


Ricftava^  K«r 
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LINES. 

TBAK8LATSD    FBOIC    THB    PBBSIAV    OF    EAFXZ. 

BT  »m.  9tOK9tm.  09  roirooir. 

To  me  — to  me,  in  Beauty's  smOe  wlio  live, 
What  boot  the  thonaand  bleashigB  life  can  give, 
If  every  hour  the  okxsk's  complaining  tone 
TfSVi  me  to  pat  my  camePs  Middle  on  T 
How  can  the  oardeas  wanderer  by  the  ahore, 
Where  no  winds  ruffle  and  no  waters  roar, 
Know  the  conditi<Hi  of  the  tempest-tossed 
When  hope,  and  health,  and  aU  saye  life  is  lost ; 
Or  thou,  aU  ocdd  and  loveless  as  thou  art, 
Quess  at  the  wretchedness  of  Hafii'  heart, 
When  to  his  bosom  Love  and  Zephyr  bear 
The  musky  odors  of  his  Beauty's  hair  I 


SKETCHES     OF     THE     BAST. 

vaox  ouK  oKianTAX.  ooMiMronoavT. 

Among  the  twelve  lunar  months  of  the  people  of  the  East,  theace  » 
one  which  is  considered  by  M^issulmans  as  being  holier  than  any  other. 
Thb  is  the  moon  or  montn  of  Ramazan,  and  it  is  never  written  with- 
out the  title  of  the  '  Blessed'  being  attached  to  it  Their  prophet,  (a 
wonderful  man  he  was,)  commanded  all  his  faithful  foUowers  to  observe 
it  as  a  fast ;  and  from  the  earliest  dawn,  to  the  setting  of  die  sun,  no 
*  Mohammedan,'  who  has  any  respect  for  his  religion,  will  disobey  this 
command.  Those  only  are  excepted  who  are  ill,  or  on  a  long  journey 
which  renders  its  observance  a  matter  of  impracticability,  in  which  case 
however  they  must  make  amends  for*  the  indulgence  by  fasting  ht 
the  same  length  of  time  during  one  of  the  otbar  months.  ^^Hien, 
by  the  changes  of  the  lunar  months,  the  fast  occurs  in  the  heats  of 
summer,  it  raUs  heavily  upon  the  laborer,  who  can  neither  smoke, 
eat  nor  drink  during  the  whole  length  of  a  warm  day.  The  fint 
privation  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  ereatest ;  fi>r  no  fcmd  lover  ever 
looks  oflener  and  more  tenderly  upon  Uie  face  of  his  fiiir  mistress  dun 
does  the  fastmg  Mussulman  upon  the  silent  and  insensible  chanoB 

S resented  to  his  eye  by  his  forbidden  Tchibook  and  tobacco-bag;  and 
id  there  exist  but  a  spcprk  of  that  burning  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  breast  of 
the  Islamites  which  names  up  so  brighdy  m  the  bosoms  of  die  people 
of  the  West,  on  less  inspiring  occasions,  many  an  ode  would  certamly 
be  entided,  *  The  Mussulman  in  Ramazan  to  his  Prophet-finrbidden 

pip©:' 

The  Sultan  anxiously  tries  to  wile  away  the  live-long  day  by  incog- 
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nito  excursions  to  bis  yarious  establishxnentB,  or  to  the  many  attractive 
parts  of  kis  immense  capital,  or  its  suburbs  on  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Pacha  rises  near  noon,  and  after  performing  the  NamaZf  or  prayer  of 
that  part  of  the  day,  unwillingly  steps  into  his  n)acious  barge,  and  is 
conducted  to  his  bureau  at  die  Sublime  Porte.  What  busineias  he  per- 
forms is  but  half  done  :  when  pressed  to  have  the  most  trifling  service 
rendered,  he  is  prone  to  teply  that  '  it  is  Ramazan,'  and  it  must  lie 
(yver  until  its  close.  The  subordinate,  the  clerk,  eVen  the  attendant 
about  file  great  man,  does  not  hesitate  to  dismiss  the  applicant  on  the 
same  excuse.  A  couple  of  hours  at  the  office,  then  baclc  again  to  the 
cool  and  comfortable  repose  of  the  summer-house  or  yaiee,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  where,  freed  from  irksome  applications,  every  moment  is 
counted,  until  the  booming  of  the  cannon  of  the  neighboring  fintress 
announces  that  the  great  enemy  of  his  tastes  and  pleasures,  the  sun, 
has  disaprpeared  in  the  western  horizon.  By  this  time  lus  invited  guests 
have  amved,  and  the  uncalled  and  unbidden  to  the  feast  (for  Ramazan 
is  the  soul  of  Mussulman  hospitality)  have  collected  near  the  bountiftd 
host ;  the  Iftar  or  break-&st,  is  partaken  of;  the  sun-set  Namaz  is  per- 
fanned ;  the  evening  feast  is  enjoyed ;  and,  amid  clouds  of  fragrant 
smoke,  peace-offerings  to  avenged  heaven,  the  light  conversation,  the 
tale,  the  anecdote,  and  the  laughter  of  mirdi,  and  fergotten  discontent, 
replace  the  miseries  of  the  past. 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  a  modified  sense,  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
government,  the  wealthier  merchants,  and  even  of  the  shop-keepers  of 
uie  capital  They  all  follow  the  pastimes  of  doing  nothing;  the  *far- 
inente^  without  the  '  dolce',  and  the  month  is  a  holiday  to  the  man  as 
wen  as  to  the  youth.  Da^y  laborers,  the  mechanic,  the  porter,  and  the 
t)oatman  on  the  Bosphorus,  are  those  who  suffer  most,  both  from  the 
kws  of  water  as  well  as  of  the  pipe.  Deep-seated  respect  for  their  re- 
Bgion  sustains  them,  conscientiously,  through  the  temptations  which 
beset  them  at  every  fountain  or  in  every  coffee-shop ;  and  no  one  can 
see  the  hal^expirmg  caikji  toil  at  his  heavy  oar  under  a  burning  sun, 
with  streams  of  perspiration  flowing  down  his  scorching  features,  with- 
out feelings  of  pity  mineled  vnth  amniration. 

In  the  latter  part  of  me  month,  Turkish  ladies  flock  to  the  bazaars 
to  purchase  new  dresses  for  themselves,  their  husbands,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  slaves  for  the  comine  Festival  of  Bairam,  which  lasts  during 
three  merry  days  in  the  foUovnng  month  of  Sh&vftl.  Carriages,  horses 
and  caTques  are  now  in  imcommon  repute ;  and  if  the  poor  laborer 
has  suffered  during  the  fest,  he  now  finds  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 
sacceeding  feast. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Fast  of  Ramazan  a  friend  and  myself 
went  to  dine  wim  one  of  the  Pachas  of  the  highest  rank  in  Constanti- 
nople. We  were  among  the  unbidden,  but  not  for  that  the  less  wel- 
come, of  his  guests.  Leaving  the  quiet  XK>ok  in  the  Bosphorus  where 
I  reside,  Bebek,  we  stepped  into  a  carque  with  two  pairs  of  oars,  and  a 
short  time  before  sun-set  were  speeding  our  way  up  the  stream  toward 
the  residence  of  tiie  Pacha,  the  heights  of  Candillee,  whence  a  view 
of  almost  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  noble  stream  on  virhich 
we  floated  is  seen  to  better  advantage  than  from  any  other  spot ;  the 
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*  Heavenly  Waters'  offering  indeed  a  heavenly  scene  of  smi<4et  at  the 
evening  hour ;  the  castles  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  on  either  hand ;  the 
swift  current  near  the  former,  and  the  gentle  widening  of  this  narrowest 
part  of  the  straits  which  separate  these  two  of  the  greater  continents 
of  the  world,  here  once  connected  together  by  Xerxes'  bridge ;  the 
gentle  banks  of  either  shore,  indescribably  beautiftil  at  this  hour ;  and 
Uie  varied  edifices  extending  both  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  as  fitr  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  all  united  to  Farm  the  cfelights  of  our  evening's  ex* 
cursion.  And  beside  these,  there  was  a  silent  charm  in  the  sensations 
which  arose  from  the  gentle  motion  of  the  frail  caTque  which  sped  us  on 
our  way,  almost  indescribablv  pleasant  Admirably  formed  for  stemming 
the  swift  current  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  well  as  £>r  speed,  the  caique  in  the 
hands  of  a  Greek  or  Mussulman  boatman  is  propelled  with  a  velocity 
almost  incrediblb.  They  glide  by  each  other  witn  fearftil  rapidity,  and 
when  their  inmate  sees  nothing  but  certain  destruction  from  the  colli- 
sion which  threatens  to  burst  asunder  the  thin  and  weak  gunwales,  a 
firentle  turn  of  the  oar,  quite  imperceptible,  turns  the  sharp  bows  from 
Its  course,  and  then'it  hastens  onward  to  more  and  still  greater  appa- 
rent perils. 

Dozens  of  caiques,  propelled  by  from  one  man  to  six,  some  slowly  wind- 
ing along  the  shore,  others  more  boldly  breasting  die  strong  current^ 
were  speedily  passed  or  they  swiftly  swept  by  us.  The  air  was  cool 
and  refreshing ;  the  rays  of  the  setdng  sun  still  clung  to  the  summits 
of  the  Asiatic  heights,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  which  is  beheld  no 
where  save  in  the  East  At  the  point  on  which  stands  the  '  Roomalee 
Hissar,'  or  European  Castle,  are  always  found  a  number  of  men  with 
cords  ready  rolled  up,  and  prepared  for  towing  caiques  through  the 
swift  current,  which  renders  the  passage  at  some  seasons,  when  strong 
northerly  winds  prevail,  almost  impracticable.  With  the  aid  of  a  cou- 
ple of  these  *  helps'  our  little  caique  was  dragged  through  the  water  in  a 
manner  quite  ruthless,  giving  our  boatmen  however  a  moment  of  lei- 
sure to  shake  up  their  sheep-skin  seats,  grease  their  roUing-pins,  and 
dry  the  handles  of  their  apparently  clumsy  oars.  Then,  alter  castiiu^ 
ashore  to  said  assistants  one  piastre,  about  fbur  cents,  they  resumed 
their  oars  with  refreshed  vigor. 

A  short  row  brought  us  to  the  Pacha's  dwelling,  or  as  it  is  called 
here,  his  Yallee,  viz.,  *  Summer-House  on  the  water's  edge.'  A  few  of 
his  people  still  lingered  abeut  the  entrance,  impatient  to  see  the  smoke 
rise  over  the  cannon  of  the  castle  :  at  the  head  of  the  lofty  stair-case 
a  eroup  of  persons  were  collected  together,  who  had  just  performed 
their  evening's  ablutions,  preparatory  to  breaking  their  evening  fiist ; 
and  among  these  stood  our  host,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  his  fluse  and 
hands  and  bare  arms  reeking  with  the  purifying  nuid  which  befits  a 
Mussulman  for  partaking  of  his  Cbxator's  bounties,  as  well  as  for 
adoring  Him.  bidding  us  welcome,  we  followed  him  into  his  apart- 
ments of  general  reception :  there  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  en- 
trance, on  the  great  ricn  velvet  sofa  which  extended  along  the  windows, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Bosphorus.  In  respect  for  the  rank  of  our 
host,  all  his  arrives  sat  down  on  the  settees  and  chairs  of  red  morocco, 
of  English  manufacture,  which  extended  on  the  parallel  sides  of  the 
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qpartments.  Beside  his  welcome,  and  the  usual  inquiries  after  our  re- 
spective healths,  but  little  conversation  ensued.  He  held  a  costly 
cnronomoter  in  his  hand,  and  his  anxious  eyes  wandered  oftener  to  it 
than  toward  us ;  now  he  uttered  a  few  words  of  a  prayer  appropriate 
to  the  holy  month  of  Ramazan  or  repeated  a  disconnected  line  m  Arabic 
from  the  Kor&n,  and  now  ejaculated  an  Amin  to  that  of  one  of  the 
company.  Presently  his  servants  brought  before  each  of  us  a  small 
round  stand,  on  which  lay  a  tray  contoinbg  a  dish  of  thick  soup,  a  few 
bits  of  roll  and  bread,  and  some  small  vessels  holding  relishes,  such  as 
fish-roe,  caviar,  olives,  and  sardales.  Again  an  anxious  look  at  the  time- 
piece, and  at  a  clock  standing  in  an  alcove  in  the  room,  which  ticked 
and  indicated  passing  minutes  virith  the  most  pertinacious  regularity. 
I  really  thought  I  could  see  dissatisfaction  with  the  cruel  Prophet  de- 
picted in  the  dull  eyes,  the  rueful  face,  and  the  unquiet,  persons  of  all 
the  Mussulmans  present  In  place  of  exclaiming  vnxh  the  dying  man, 
*  Oh !  for  one  more  hour,  or  one  more  minute  of  tune !'  they  aJl  seemed 
to  be  ready  to  burst  out  in  one  suppressed  exclamation, '  WiQ  this  long 
hour,  this  last  minute,  never  end  V 

But  let  me  tell  you  the  guests  of  the  Pacha,  into  whose  company 
and  society  we  had  thus  suddenly,  as  it  were,  thrust  ourselves.  First, 
was  an  elderly  Turkish  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  dress  and  de- 
meanor ;  an  ImAam,  or  priest,  from  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia ;  an 
ex-Governor  of  Cesariah  in  Asia  Minor ;  an  officer  of  the  army  in 
command  of  the  corps  de  garde  near  the  old  Castle  of  Europe  \  a 
chief  clerk  of  the  admirality ;  the  private  secretary  of  the  Pacha ;  and 
oar  two  selves.  The  *  Old  Gentleman'  had  the  seat  of  honor,  that  is 
to  say,  he  ^at  on  a  settee  nearest  to  the  Pacha,  and  his  language  and  de- 
portment soon  attracted  my  attention  to  him,  showing  hun  to  be  deci- 
dedly the  most  oriental  man  in  the  room.  He  was  dressed  much  in  the 
costume  of  the  Tmrks  of  Constantinople,  previous  to  the  reign  of  the 
late  Sultan.  He  wore  the  full  pantaloons  and  loose  slippers,  the  rich 
shawl  and  capcu^ious  jacket,  and  the  dignified  white  turban,  which  alas ! 
has  now  quite  disappeared  before  the  devastations  caused  by  the  west- 
em  '  civilization'  which  has  invaded  the  East  His  face  was  so  ruddy 
and  his  bill-hooked  nose  so  redolent  of  good  cheer,  that  they  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  alderman ;  yet  his  sharp  hazel-eye,  and  the  quiet  in- 
telligence of  his  countenance,  told  volumes  for  his  sobriety  and  virtue. 
I  imagined  him  to  be  a  wedthy  merchant  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  a  Padia  of  olden  times  now  residing  at  the  capital  in  digni- 
fied retirement ;  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  learned,  from  a 
remark  of  the  Pacha,  that  he  was  the  'Sheik*  or  elder,  of  the  convent 
on  a  neighboring  hill,  called  that  of  the  'Shahidler'  or  the  Martyrs. 
While  the  moments  hung  so  dully  on  our  hands,  and  the  Pacha's  coun- 
tenance evinced  more  and  more  impatience,  the  Sheik  was  the  only 
one  present  who  could  venture  to  break  silence,  which  he  did  by  the 
recital  of  a  verse  from  the  Rorltn,  or  a  traditional  saying  of  the  Pro- 
phet, or  with  a  gentle  smile  responding  to  the  casual  remark  of  our 
host 

At  length  the  heavy  but  sharp  report  of  a  distant  cannon  fired  from 
the  strong  castles  from  the  BlacK  Sea  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
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settme  of  the  sun.  Scarce  had  the  sound  died  away,  than  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another,  less  distant,  then  another  and  anodier,  miite  a  good 
minute  before  the  gun  of  the  castle  near  us,  of  '  Roonmie  Hissar,' 
gave  permission  to  the  *  faithfol'  to  break  their  fast'  Candles  were 
now  hurriedly  brought  into  the  room  and  put  down  on  a  table,  and  the 
Pasha,  suddenly  laying  down  his  watch,  dipped  his  spoon  into  the  now 
almost  cold  soup  before  him,  and  thus  made  his  '  Iflar,'  or  breakfast. 
The  Sheik  was  next  in  succession ;  and,  as  Stephens  humorously  says 
on  an  occasion  which  called  forth  all  his  courage,  *  the  precise  length  of 
time  which  it  took  us  to  follow  suit  is  not  wortib  the  mention/ 

A  mouthfol  of  soup,  a  morsel  of  roH,  an  olive  or  two,  with  a  sup  in 
the  little  dish  of  exquisite  citron  preserves,  were  succeeded  by  pipes 
and  coffee  all  round.  I  need  not  say  that  this  was  the  work  almost  of 
a  minute ;  that  it  was  executed  in  breathless  silence,  and  was  followed 
by  a  respiration  of  relieved  nature.  When  the  Pafiha  had  handed  his 
cup  to  the  servant  nearest  him,  we  all  did  the  same ;  to  have  preceded 
him  would  have  been  impolite ;  then  in  silence  the  pipes  of  all  the 
Mussulmans  of  the  party  were  removed,  and  water  was  poured  on  our 
hands  and  dried  with  a  separate  towel  held  up  to  each  one.  The 
thick  curtain  which,  as  in  all  eastern  houses,  hung  without  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  was  rolled  up,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  sofl  and  har- 
monious voice  of  a  '  MoUah,'  or  priest,  in  the  hall,  commenced  citing 
out  the  invitation  to  prayer  of  the  Mohammedan  formula,  commencing 
with  *  AUdkn  ekber  /  Auahn  ekber  P  or  *  GrOD  is  great !  God  is  great !' • 
hurried  all  our  companions  to  the  evening  '  Namaz'  of  Ramazan. 

No  one  can  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  body  of  Mussulman  at  their 
devotions  without  feeling  respect  and  admiration  for  their  simple  piety. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Pasha's  hall  were  spread  several  rich  Persian  carpet 
rugs,  free  from  any  impurity,  called  here  *  Sedj&day,*  or  worshipping  car- 
pets. On  the  edge  of  these,  focine  the  *  Kibleh,'  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass where  Mecca  is  supposed  to  be,  stood  an  '  Imaam'  with  upraised 
arms,  his  thumbs  behina  his  ears,  his  fingers  shading  his  cheeks  and 
eyes,  leading  the  prayer.  His  words  were  sometimes  from  the  Koran ; 
at  others  he  used  the  particular  prayer  ordered  by  the  Prophet  himself 
for  the  solemn  occasion,  more  chanted  than  spoken ;  and  the  musical 
intonations  natural  to  the  Arabic  tongue  sounded  very  pleasantly  upon 
the  ear,  and  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  awe  and  devotion  which  the  loud- 
est peals  of  an  organ  or  the  shnll  tolling  of  bells  foil  to  inspire.  Of  all 
the  artificial  means  used  to  draw  man's  thoughts  and  reflections  from 
the  things  of  this  world  and  to  turn  them  heavenward,  nothing  afiects 
him  so  impressively  as  the  natural  harmony  and  music  of  the  human 
voice.  He  who  hears  the  *  Muezzin'  calling  the  *  feithful'  to  their  de- 
votions from  the  lofly  mmaret,  at  the  still  hour  of  night,  wDl  readily 
admit  the  truthfulness  of  this  remark.  In  dignity  the  human  voice  is 
superior  to  the  jingling  of  a  bell,  and  consequently  makes  a  more  last- 
ing and  profound  impression  upon  the  mind.    It  well  suits  the  humble 

*««fi/aAiitftfter'gniiiinfltioaI]78igiafle8  that  ^ALLABlBttie  groats  tint  Is  to  atj,  greater 

than  tba  IMnltarlan  gods  of  tlie  Groeka  and  the  GathoUca. 
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Arab  or  the  prcmd  Turk,  and  was  one  of  the  many  wiae  regulations  of 
Mahomet. 

Great  and  wonderful  prophet !  false  thou  art  mdeed  deemed ;  yet 
thy  h£e,  thy  death,  the  story  of  thy  conduct,  and  the  fidelity  shown  by 
thee  to  thy  doctrines,  show  that  diou  wert  not  an  impostor,  and  that 
thou  verily  didst  beliere  in  thine  own  inspiration.  Thou  didst  raise 
the  idolizing  Arab  to  the  worship  of  a  '  one  true  Gk>D,  who  is  eternal, 
who  neither  besets  nor  was  begotten,  nor  who  has  any  eaual  to  Hm- 
belfJ  Thou  £dst  teach  a  pure  and  natural  religion ;  that  c^  man's 
entire  resignation  to  the  providences  of  the  aU-powerfbl,  the  all-wise, 
and  the  all-just  Allah.  And  can  it  be  that  thine  own  p^ect  resigna- 
tion to  His  win  may  not  have  merited  a  share  in  the  clemency  and 
compassion  for  the  sinful  which  thou  ever  didst  advance  as  His  chief 
characteristic?  Had  thy  life  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  those 
Christians  of  the  East  best  acquainted  with  die  history  of  thy  'life  and 
dines'  believe  thou  wouldst  have  finally  led  the  Arab  from  his  wretched 
idolatry,  through  the  external  fcnrms  and  sensuality  of  Tslamism,  to  that 
purer  &ith  which  has  made  the  Christian  superior  to  the  Mussnlman, 
and^dras  have  completed  thy  mission.  Thy  religious  ordinances  were 
suitable  to  the  then  condition  of  the  Arabs,  as  those  of  Moses  were  to 
diepeople  of  Israel,  and  are  not  more  curious  in  their  nature. 

The  evening  namaz  lasted  quite  half  an  hour,  but  was  fiu:  fi^m  be- 
ing wearisome  to  me.  Indeed  it  seemed  one  of  the  most  eastern  parts 
of  the  scene  which  I  now  humblv  endeavor  to  describe.  The  sound 
of  the  prayers,  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  including  all  of  the 
Pasha's  attendants;  their  rising  to  their  feet  or  falling  on  their  knees, 
or  pressing  their  fijreheads  in  humble  adoration  upon  the  carpet,  toge- 
ther with  the  musical  chant  of  the  Imaam,  excited  in  me  ouier  emo- 
tionB  than  diose  of  weariness;  and  the  many  <  Allahn  ekbers'  of  the 
Mussulmans  were  strongly  associated  in  my  mind  vrith  the  '  Jekbirs' 
of  the  Arab  troops  of  the  great  and  vrise  Caliph  Omar,  when  they  at- 
tacked the  Sassanide  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  or  of  the  Saracen,  or 
the  Moor,  as  he  hurriedly  rushed  onward  to  de^th  and  to  martyrdom 
in  the  battle-fields  of  Syria  or  of  Granada. 

When  his  devotions  were  ended,  the  curtain  of  the  apartment  in 
which  we  sat  was  again  pulled  aside,  and  the  Pasha,  followed  by  his 
companv,  reentered  the  apartment  in  which  we  sat  Each  individual 
resumed  his  seat  and  reposed  a  moment  from  the  exercise  of  the  namaz. 
Scarcely  was  conversation  resumed,  when  the  curtain  was  once  more 
upraised,  and  the  Pasha's  chief  servant  annoimced  that  dinner  was 
served. 

Now,  following  our  host,  we  passed  through  the  hall,  where  the  car- 
pet still  lay  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  tunung  to  the  right,  entered  a 
suite  of  apartments  belonging  to  the  dining-room.  Here  we  found  the 
attendants  waiting,  each  vrith  a  towel,  mxHi  which  we  wiped  ourselves 
after  undergoing  another  ablution.  Then  passing  into  a  room,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  an  ordina^  oval  table,  of  the  usual  height,  we 
an  seated  oursehres  around  it  On  the  walls  of  the  room  were  hung 
lithographic  portraits  of  some  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Sultan,  who, 
during  thrar  missiotts  to  London,  had  their  hkeiiesses  taken  for  distri- 
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bution  amoDff  tiieir  friends ;  and  the  only  Aimiture  it  contained,  beside 
die  table  and  its  chairs,  was  a  low  broad  sofa  under  the  windows  look- 
ing oat  upon  the  Bo^horus.  This  room,  as  well  as  the  others,  had  its 
wmdows  shielded  from  without  with  lattices,  like  those  of  the  barem, 
which,  when  the. sashes  were  open,  admitted  yet  broke  the  strength  of 
the  cool  evening  breeze. 

The  Sheik  sat  on  the  Pasha's  right  hand,  and  I  on  his  left ;  a  serrant 
hung  a  n«^>kin  over  each  of  our  necks,  and  placed  another,  neatly 
folded,  and  of  a  finer  texture,  beside  each  of  our  plates,  on  which  to 
wipe  our  fingers.  Every  plate  had  bv  it  a  couple  of  spoons  of  bone, 
but  no  knives  nor  forks ;  and  a  mug  of  sherbet,  with  its  cover  on,  stood 
by  every  person's  plate.  A  drcle  of  small  dishes  ran  round  the  table, 
containing  each  a  utde  quantity  of  fish-roe,  caviar,  sardales  and  olives, 
and  beyond  these  another  row,  vrith  fi-uits,  melons,  preserves,  etc.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  thick  mat,  or  rather  cushion,  of  embroi- 
dered morocco  leather,  on  which  each  dish  in  succession  was  laid ; 
and,  commencmg  vnth  a  thick  and  rather  acrid  soup,  we  all,  following 
the  Pasha,  who  set  the  example,  dipped  our  spoons  into  it  and  con- 
veyed it  to  our  mouths.  This  may  seem  difficult,  but  is  not  so  in  re- 
ality ;  I  took  care  not  to  over-fill  my  spoon,  to  scrape  it  on  the  edge  o£ 
the  vessel,  and  then,  with  my  eyes  attentive  to  its  proper  poise,  carried 
it  in  a  direct  line  to  my  mouth.  My  chin  being  held  munediately  over 
the  plate  set  before  me,  any  part  which  might  escape  or  sHp  belween 
the  spoon  and  my  mouth  did  not  fall  on  the  cloth.  While  we  partook 
of  one  dish,  a  servant  stood  by  with  another ;  and  in  this  way  some 
twenty  kinds  of  food  were  hastily  tasted  and  carried  away  in  succes- 
sion. The  spoons  were  used  for  but  a  few  of  the  dishes,  and  for  the 
greater  number  the  fingers  were  brought  into  requisition.  They  suc- 
ceeded each  other  somewhat  in  the  following  manner :  soup,  vegetable 
stew,  fried  fish, '  kibobs,'  (bits  of  meat  roasted  on  a  skewer,)  stewed 
prunes,  broiled  chickens,  milk  and  rice,  stewed  okra,  meat-balls,  stewed 
quinces,  fried  egg-plant,  pasty  balls,  a  delicious  dish  of  thin  pastry, 
somewhat  resemblmg  a  custard,  and  which,  as  my  friend  reniarked, 
was  as '  slippery  as  uncertain  firiends,'  that  defied  my  fingers  and  spoon, 
and  much  to  my  regret,  was  given  up  in  despair,  honey-cakes,  pasties, 
all  ^  ^  TurquCf  aiKL  finally,  the  ever- closing  national  eastern  dish  of 
excellent  pilau. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  remembered  more  than  one-half  of  the 
dishes.  All  were  reaUy  excellent ;  the  meats  neither  half  raw,  as  re- 
quired by  civilized  cannibals,  nor  yet  stewed  to  fragments ;  served  up 
in  an  order  which  woukl  be  consiaered  by  some  rather  in  no  order  at 
aU,  and  by  others, '  out  of  order.'  The  rule  evidently  was  to  combine 
the  utile  with  the  dolce.  We  ate  of  the  ragouts,  or  partook  of  the 
finits  and  melons,  or  preserves,  just  when  we  pleased ;  for  they  were 
intended  rather  as  incentives  to  ^petite  than,  as  with  us,  as  extra  bal- 
last when  t^  good  ship  can  properiy  contain  nothing  more.  No  one 
touched  the  sherbet  un^  at  an  establiithed  period  of  the  repast,  when 
the  Pasha,  removing  the  cover  of  his  mug,  bade  us  all  do  the  same. 
It  was  tasteftd,  and  iced,  with  a  flavor  of  die  sweet  pomegranate,  and 
gave  new  vigor  for  what  ensued.    On  setting  down  our  mugs,  we  all 
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expressed  our  good  wishes  to  the  Pasha  and  to  each  other.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  no  wine  or  spirits  were  used  at  die  dinner. 

On  tasting  the  delicious  dish  hefore  mentioned,  one  of  the  company 
exclaimed  that  it  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  of  the  celehrated  east- 
em  despot  named  Hedjadje,  in  Arabia,  who  once  entertained  a  poor 
Arab  at  his  luxurious  table.  When  a  certain  dish,  much  relished  by 
Arabs,  was  laid  before  him,  this  one  could  not  restrain  his  impatience 
until  the  host  should  first  put  his  hand  into  it ;  but  hastily  takmg  up  a 
handful  of  it,  carried  it  at  once  to  his  mouth,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  Hedjadje,  who  in  a  tone  of  fierceness  swore  that  he  would  order 
the  head  to  be  struck  off  of  the  first  person  who  should  again  touch 
the  dish  without  his  permission.  This  severity  daimted  every  one  pre- 
sent, even  the  poor  Arab,  who  perhaps  had  never  before  enjoyed  such 
a  luxury,  except  in  imagination.  A  dead  silence  immediately  ensued, 
which  was  first  broken  by  the  humble  object  of  Hedjadje's  anger. 
Unable  to  resist,  he  turned  lo  his  wife  and  children,  who  stood  respect- 
fully in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  bade  them  all  farewell,  and  to  be 
&ithful  subjects  of  his  host ;  and  then,  once  more  plungin?  his  fingers 
deep  into  the  delectable  food,  resigned  himself  to  his  certam  fate.  No 
better  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  viand  of  the  despot,  and  good 
nature  luckily  overcame  for  once  his  cruel  severity. 

At  the  close  of  the  repast,  which  was  a  short  but  lively  one,  (people 
of  the  East  waste  no  time  over  their  meals,)  the  Pasha  rose  from  his 
seat,  and,  followed  by  his  guests,  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  apartment, 
where  we  all  washed  our  hands  and  mouths.  Then  retummg  to  his 
saloon,  we  there  resumed  our  seats  and  conversation.  Pipes  and  coffee 
for  each  were  next  offered  by  the  Pacha's  well-trained  and  attentive  at- 
tendants ;  the  same  in  number  as  when  he  was  Grand  Vizier ;  and  was 
soon  afWward  followed  by  a  bountiful  cup  of  ice-cream.  At  no  time 
during  our  visit  was  any  reference  whatever  made  to  the  political  news 
of  the  day :  anecdotes  and  stories,  sometimes  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, were  the  only  subjects  of  conversation.  Among  these  I  may  men- 
lion  the  feDowing,  by  the  Mutasalim,  or  (ex)  Sub-Governor  of  Cesariah, 
who,  in  speaking  of  that  ancient  city  and  its  famed  mountain,  said : 

*  Once  a  Frank,  just  like  our  friend  opposite  me,  (in  my  absence  he 
would  probably  have  said  the  Ghtaour,  infidel,)  Tisited  Cesariah,  ac- 
companied by  only  one  servant,  who  spoke  our  language,  and  asked 
leave  of  my  deputy  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Now  as  no  man  had  ever 
been  known  to  return  alive  who  had  made  this  fisarfid  attempt,  my 
deputy,  a  prudent  and  humane  person,  declined  giving  the  Frank  his 
permission ;  but  on  the  matter  being  referred  to  me,  I  at  once  said : 

•  Let  him  go ;  his  head  rests  upon  his  own  head,  and  we  always  (look- 
ing at  me  in  rather  an  uncertain  manner)  have  plenty  of  such  good 
friends  left'  So  puttine  on  a  pair  of  leather  inexpressibles,  a  leather 
jacket,  and  a  thing  (looking  at  my  beaver)  also  of  leather,  (somethine 
like  that  one,)  he,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  people  of  the  town,  a  mad- 
cap like  himself,  ^et  out  one  morning  on  his  travels.  All  I  ever  heard 
of  him  after  this,  was,  that  after  ascendino^  to  a  considerable  elevation 
bis  euide  refused  to  go  any  farther ;  and  the  Frank,  having  persisted 
in  his  foolish  enterprise,  Mi  from  one  of  the  steep  acclivities  and  was 
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found  by  the  guide  (|uite  dead.  The  matter  having  again  been  referred 
to  me,  I  ordered  his  immediate  interment  Neither  the  Grreek,  nor 
the  Armenian,  nor  the  Catholic  community  of  the  place,  would  aDow 
his  remains  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery,  irom  which  circumstance  I 
learned  that  the  deceased  had  beloneed  to  a  sect  in  Frankistan  called 
*  Fir  Masson,  or  Pwrtistan,*  ^ree  Masons,  or  Protestants ;)  and  you 
know  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  adnutted  to  rest  among  the  <  Faith- 
,  fuL*  The  MoUah  of  the  town,  a  very  pious  and  equitable  person,  made 
a  list  of  all  the  deceased  man's  effects,  ready  to  deliver  them  over  to 
any  ettehi  (ambassador)  or  consul  who  might  happen  to  claim  them ; 
and  I  suppose  he  holds  them  yet  carefully.  I  only  happen  to  remember 
the  incident  from  the  circumstance  of  an  excellent  spy-glass  having 
been  by  mere  accident  left  out  of  the  list,  and  bein^  referred  to  me  for 
safe  keeping  I  have  it  still' 

After  this  there  were  some  desultory  remarks  about  poetry,  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  books,  when  the  fnend  with  whom  1  had  come  to 
the  dinner,  speaking  through  a  perfect  deluge  of  smoke  which  he  had 
puffed  around  his  head,  observed  to  me  that  the  best  Turkish  book  he 
knew  of  was  the  U^ihooJc!^ 

The  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  acts  of  benevolence,  (amonff 
which  I  believe  the  ex-governor  included  the  matter  of  the  spy-glass,) 
the  sheik  before  mentioned  related  an  anecdote,  which,  like  most  good 
things  of  the  kind, '  Si  non  6  vero,  6  ben  trovato.* 

'  Once,'  said  he,  *  a  rich  man,  while  seated  at  dinner  with  his  wife, 
during  the  blessed  month  of  Ramazan,  heard  a  beggar  knock  at  his 
door  and  ask  for  bread.  Arising  in  anger,  he  with  terms  of  harshness 
and  severity  drove  the  poor  man  away.  Not  long  after  this,  the  rich 
man  became  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  beine  unable  to 
suj^rt  his  wife,  divorced  her,  and  in  extreme  poverty  pegged  his 
bread  from  door  to  door.  The  innocent  wife  married  again ;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  once,  when  seated  at  the  evening  meal,  or  ^^or,  with 
her  second  husband,  a  beggar  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  for  food. 
Her  husband,  handing  her  some  bread  and  meat,  bade  her  carry  it  to 
the  poor  man,  which  she  hastened  to  do. 

'  Now  what  was  the  surprise  of  the  woman,  on  openine  the  door,  to 
perceive,  under  the  tattered  habifiments  of  the  beggar,  her  first  hus- 
band !  Overcome  with  emotion,  she,  without  making  herself  known 
to  him,  handed  him  the  food,  and  then  closing  the  door  and  returning  to 
her  husband,  burst  into  tears.  Greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden  change 
in  her  n>pearance,  her  husband  urged  her  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  her 
grief,  wmch  ^e  ^d,  greatlv  to  his  surprise.  But  judge  of  her  own 
astonishment,  when  her  husband  told  her  that  he  himseu  had  been  the 
beffgar  to  v4iom  her  first  husband  had  so  rudely  and  so  irreligiously 
reftwed  his  charity !' 

Every  one  present  could  not  but  see  the  appropriateness  of  the 
Sheik's  story,  and  the  aptness  of  its  moral.  It  ^ve  quite  a  serious 
turn  to  the  meditations  of  the  party,  shown  by  fresh  clouds  of  thick 
smoke  from  the  tchiboolu,  which  extended  fix)m  the  floor  of  the  apart- 


*  Tbb  long  Turkish  pipe  is  called  TVMio**. 
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ment  to  the  mocdiis  of  each  one  present  Indeed,  I  felt  that  some  one 
might  deem  it  proper  to  rise  and  raise  a  collection  fer  the  benefit  of  the 
poor;  but  this  is  not  customary  among  the  'people  of  the  East,' where 
each  person  bestows  directly  his.  own  charity  or  alms  upon  the  poor, 
without  its  passmg  through  the  i^thedc  hand  of  a  third  partY. 

Before  the  evening  had  closed,  the  conyersation  had  turned  upon  the 
'  wonders  of  creation,'  a  subject  much  in  voffue  in  the  East,  and  I  yen- 
tored  on  a  few  dcetches  of  our  Indians,  ( Tf^  Meii  the  Turks  can  theni,) 
among  which  I  related  the  account  given  by  them  of  the  origin  of  grain, 
beans,  tobacco,  etc.,  viz :  by  the  visit  of  an  angel,  who  mer  seating 
herself  (I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  sex)  upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  their  tribes,  these  different  blessings  sprane  up  spontaneously 
from  the  spots  touched  by  her  body.  When  1  added  that  they  attn- 
bute  the  odor  of  tobacco  to  the  circumstance  of  this  herb  having  grown 
from  the  sear  of  the  angel,  the  Pasha  kindly  honored  me  with  a  smile ; 
but  the  old  Sheik,  who  was  just  then  half  concealed  in  a  cloud  of  the 
odiferous  smoke  from  his  tckibook^  stoi^>ed  smoking  for  a  moment, 
stroked  his  venerable  beard,  and  looked  rather  grave. 

I  added  an  abridged  account  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
and  have  reason  to  fear  that,  notwithstanding  I  had  shown  the  most 
profound  interest  and  faith  in  two  or  three  vezy  wonderful  stories  about 
mermaids  and  a  ship-wreck  or  two  on  islands  in  the  ocean  yet  unknown 
to  our  very  best  sauors,  and  subsequent  adventures  of  one  or  more  of 
the  passengers,  which  make  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe  immensely 
tame,  told  by  one  or  two  persons  present*  mine  were  put  down  as  per^ 
fectfiblee. 

About  midnight  the  company  dispersed.  Each  one  in  turn  begged 
the  Pasha's  permission  to  retire,  and  this  being  accorded,  they  would 
hurry  out  oi  the  room  almost  before  he  and  the  remainder  could  rise. 
To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  ill-bred  and  quite  disrespect- 
ful When  the  par^  was  reduced  to  the  Pasha  and  ourselves,  he  in- 
formed us  that  our  beds  were  prepared  for  us  \  and  supposing  that 
we  would  depart  before  his  hour  for  rising  in  Ramazan,  he  took  leave 
of  us  and  retired  into  his  harem,  or  the  apartments  of  his  wife,  her 
mother,  and  their  female  slaves. 

Like  an  eastern  beds,  we  found  ours  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
in  which  we  were  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Each  bed 
was  composed  of  two  soft  mattresses,  a  pile  each  of  thin  cotton  pil- 
lows, one  sheet  on  the  upper  mattress,  and  the  other,  of  silk  and  cot- 
ton, sewed  on  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cotton  coverlet,  and  a  long 
nightpjTOwn,  or  sash,  and  a  night-cap.  As  we  were  getting  into  heS^ 
one  of  the  Pasha's  servants  brought  into  t}ie  room  a  capacious  tray, 
covered  with  bread,  rolls,  preserves,  and  a  mug  apiece  of  sherbet,  on 
which  to  break  our  fest  in  the  morning  when  we  awoke. 

When  our  slumbers  were  ended,  the  sun  had  already  climbed  over 
the  heights  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia,  and  was  peepine  in  upon 
us  through  the  fine  lattice-work  c^  the  windows.  A  mommg-breeze 
was  blowing  down  the  Bosphorus,  full  of  fireshness  and  new  life,  and 
^he  mimic  bdlows  of  that  beautiful  stream  were  beatmg  upon  the  foot- 

di  in  front  of  the  Pasha's  summer  dwelling,  making  a  sound  of  the 
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most  pleasant  nature.  We  partook  of  the  collation,  performed  our 
abluticms,  and  then  quietly  leaving  the  house,  so  as  not  to  disturb  die 
slumbers  of  its  Mussulman  inmates,  were  soon  on  our  way  down  the 
Bosphorus  to  our  own  homes.  j.  p.  b. 


ibbland's  famine:  a  lament. 


mr    wtz.z.xAK    v.    icoz.oBziroos. 


With  wafling  and  weeping 
Our  vifljlfl  we  're  keeping : 

Both  daily  and  n^tly, 
Beath-ffarlanda  we  're  twining  j 

The  DopeB  that  shone  brightest 
Are  darkly  declining; 
The  hearts  that  beat  liffhtest 
No  k>nger  best  li^itly. 


Than  worker  or  toiler, 
The  hand  of  the  spofler, 

Dread  iiuniiie  is  stronger; 
In  lowland  and  highland 

The  green  stalks  are  fiided ; 
In  fiv-luid  and  ni^h-land 
The  toilers  nnaided 

Can  struggle  no  kngor ! 


No  hope  for  the  weeper, 
But  darker  and  deeper 

And  deadlier  sorrow ; 
To  us  has  hi^  Heaven 

Sent  iOs  without  number ; 

Our  hearts,  crushed  and  riven, 

Can  rest  not  nor  shimber, 

With  dread  of  the  m<«row. 


And  oometh,  remember. 
The  bitter  December ; 

On  wings  it  q^eeds  hither, 
To  find  hearts  wrung  sorest 

l^^thont  a  roof's  cover ) 
Like  leaves  of  the  forest 
When  summer  is  over, 

Foredoomed  but  to  wither. 
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Tliat  sharp  winter  weather 
Wni  pierce  nt  together ; 

Like  aspens  we  ni  ahirer ; 
Our  dark  iate  puraiiinff , 

With  lightnmg-qoi<3t  motioii 
We  glide  on  to  min, 
Aa  mahea  to  ocean 

A  rain-sw<^len  rirer ! 


A  ifiad,  hoar  we  know  not ; 
The  ftiture  can  show  not 

Oar  rent  barques  a  haven ; 
Oar  iron-Boaled  master 

Deaf,  deaf  to  oar  'pbuning, 
But  pliea  the  sooorge  futer, 
Oar  limba  again  chaining, 
Meet  fixtd  for  the  raven. 


Like  onto  Oomorrah 
Or  Sodom*  of  sorrow, 

Oar  kmd  shall  a  waste  lie ; 
While  Famine  and  Fever, 
Those  toUers  unresting, 
By  day  or  night  ever 
His  food  ffo  out  questiDg 

For  DiATH  paie  and  ghastly ! 


Our  dead  from  their  prison 
Of  cold  day  arisen . 

In  spectral  bands  gather  9 
Our  hearts  bear  their  moving 

Low  calla  in  the  even ; 
In  tones  soft  and  loving 
They  whiroer  of  Heaven, 

And  God  the  All-Fathxr. 


Haste,  haste  then,  ye  grieving, 
Tour  white  shrouds  be  weaving, 

Though  little  yo*  need  'em ; 
IQnd  DsATH,  whom  in  madneas 

We  can  ^  Desolator.' 

Win  place  you  fai  gladness 

Beside  your  Cekatob, 

Wnere  only  is  freedom. 

**Nsmua  pkraghed  nor  sown;  a  dry  desert,  inhsMleA  by  owls  sad  wUdbessli;  ssadryplsoe 
r  brasdlag  of  Mttles,  BBd  ss  beips  of  islt.'— BxBLB. 
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£ma%  llttlpU  (Drotors. 


THE    REV.     C.    P.     MoILVAIlfE,     D.D. 

POLBICZOAL     SHBBWDNB|S8. 

In  the  three  preceding  articles  we  have  presented  examples  of 
Christian  dignity,  professional  industry,  and  gorgeous  illustration.  The 
suhject  of  the  present  sketch,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  ukQ  Diocese  of  Ohio,  hy  natural  endowment  and  cultiyated  taatea 
combines  in  himself  a  large  share  of  these  traits,  but  is  particularly  dis- 
tmguished  by  a  fourth  quality,  with  which,  in  our  portraiture,  he  stands 
characterized.  Let  us  at  the  outset  define  the  terms  we  (q>ply  to  this 
excellent  divine. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  McBvaine  as  a  polemic,  we  bee  to  be  understood 
as  using  the  term  in  an  amiable  sense  only.  It  would  be  great  injustice 
toward  this  Christian  gentlemen  should  we  intimate  in  the  shghtest 
degree  that  from  native  temperament  or  religious  delight  he  has  ranked 
himself  amone  that  sour  and  captious  race  of  saints  whose  hiehest  joy 
consists  in  making  the  pulpit  *  a  stage  to  feed  contention  in  a  nngenng 
act'  His  chief  jpeasure  and  habitual  pursuit  lies  in  teaching  the  most 
unquestioned  doctrines ;  and  whenever  he  enters  the  arena  of  polemi- 
cal gladiatorship,  it  is  not  so  much  from  choice  as  necessity,  using 
weapons  of  the  greatest  polish  and  force,  but  always  in  the  most  mag- 
nanimous style.  It  is  not  his  ambition  to  follow  the  advice  ^ven  to  a 
tyro  at  a  Tipperary  row,  *  Wherever  you  see  a  head,  hit  it  !* 

In  sayine  too  that  Dr.  Mclhraine  is  a  shrewd  polemic,  we  would  not 
imply  anything  like  low  cunning,  or  ignoble  dealing  with  his  antago- 
nists. It  cannot  be  reasonably  inferred  from  his  writmgs  that  this  good 
diepherd  believes  the  best  way  to  bring  home  a  wandering  sheep  is 
by  worrying  him  to  death.  His  defence  of  doctrine  is  open  and  mag- 
nanimous, grounded  on  clearly-defined  principles,  and  what  he  con- 
scientiously believes  to  be  divinely-appointed  tnith.  In  this  respect  he 
resembles  MSton,  who  said :  <  To  us  nothing  can  be  calholic  or  univer- 
sal in  religion  but  what  the  Scripture  teaches;  whatever  wrraoirr 

SCRIPTUEE  PLEADS  TO  BE  UNIVBaSAL  IN  THE  CHURCH,  IN  BEING  UNTVEE- 

8AL  18  BUT  THE  MORE  SCHISMATIC AL.'  When  the  Bish(m  has  once  taken 
his  position,  the  dialectics  he  emj^loys  are  severe^  and  the  deduction 
dience  flowing  is  legitimate,  but  neither  repulsive  on  account  of  obtuse 
persistency  nor  contenq>tible  firom  its  air  of  petty  quibbling.  Con- 
greve,  in  one  of  his  plays,  has  given  us  a  good  specimen  of  uis  latter 
class  of  debaters: 

•Pbtvlant.  Hliei^rBblMk*tblack,ifIliav«thiimorloMjtt*libliie,MaM[ftp«i.   AH^Iiqm 
iirttet   iriteTetlwmorlaprowltfitiiuuibegmtod. 

*  WiTwouLD.  NoC  posUive  moft ;  bvt  It  maj,  it  magr. 

*  Pbtulamt.  T6I|  n  poritiTolT  iBiMt  { imon  proof  porftiTO. 

« WmrouLD.  Ay,  upon  pnorpoiUtTeil  nrait;  but  upon  proof  praompttft  It  ca^autj.  IbtiH 
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Sir  Thomas  Brown  observes :  *  All  things  began  in  order,  so  shall 
they  end,  and  so  shall  they  begin  again,  according  to  the  Ordainer  of 
order  and  mystical  mathematics  of  me  City  of  jHeaven.'  This  awfiil 
sentence,  spoken  by  the  Philosopher  of  Norwich,  expresses  the  spirit 
which  actuates  the  lofty  masters  of  the  art  bablatiye.  Burke  has  de- 
clared that  nothing  is  more  obdurate  than  the  heart  ci  a  thorough-paced 
metaphysician.  It  is  certain  that  this  class  of  persons  are  usually  the 
most  tiresome^  since  as  many  octavo  volumes  as  compose  Malthus' 
Essay  on  Population  they  would  employ  to  prove  that  no  existing  cir- 
cumstance could  at  this  tone  be  what  it  is,  uniless  all  preceding  circum- 
stances had  from  the  beginning  of  time  been  precisely  what  they  were. 
Their  display  of  erudition  is  tearful,  while  their  exceedingly  practical 
and  profitable  deductions  are  but  vapid  truisms  blown  into  illustrioug 
bubbles.  The^  are  full  of  polemical  censoriousness  and  metaphysical 
proftmdity,  saymg  with  Arbuthnot :  '  I  have  arguments  good  store,  and 
can  easily  comute,  either  logically,  theologically,  or  metaphysically,  all 
those  who  oppose  me.'  They  dwell  upon  their  astute  donnas  imtil 
they  become  a  mere  precision  m  speech ;  think  exclusively  of  their  own 
bigoted  meaning,  until  they  lose  sight  of  all  meaning;  and  appear  both 
to  themselves  and  others  dark  and  mysterious  as  chaos  and  outer  night. 
In  view  of  broad  orthodoxy  and  a  manly  demeanor,  they  might  ex- 
claim with  Groethe's  suicide  with  respect  to  those  other  obscurities : 
'Death!  grave!  I  understand  not  the  words  !^  A  really -substantial 
fiiith,  embodied  in  a  beneficent  life,  they  care  little  about,  but  are  ex- 
cessively prolific  in  arid  and  thorny  disquisitions  and  argumentations  on 

^Peovwsncb,  ftireknowledge,  win  and  fiitey 
Fixed  lUe,  ftee  will,  foreknowledge  abeolute, 
And  And  no  end,  in  wondering  mazee  lost.' 

When  Elizabeth  was  told  that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  an  inch 
taller  than  herself,  she  passionately  replied : '  Then  she  is  an  inch  too  tall.^ 
The  same  spirit  impels  those  imperious  divines  who  lay  their  Procrustes^ 
bed  in  the  presence  of  Gron's  altars,  and  cut  dovni  all  comers  to  the 
contracted  proportions  of  their  own  contemptible  notions.  But,  as  we 
have  be£>re  said.  Dr.  McDvaine  is  not  of  this  stamp.  Among  other  proo& 
of  the  fact,  see  in  particular  the  sermon  on  '  The  Church  of  Christ,' 
which  he  deKvered  before  the  Directors  of  the  Protestant  -Episcopal 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge,  in  Philadelphia, 
October  25th,  1848.  In  this,  as  in  numerous  other  publications,  the 
difltin^roifihed  individual  in  question  shows  himself  to  be  a  zealous  Epis- 
copalian, but  one,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  eminently  Catholic  in 
his  views.  He  is  regarded,  we  believe,  as  a  low  Churchman,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  less  favorable  to  his  being  a  high  Christian,  most 
eflRsctive  in  preaching  and  useful  with  his  pen. 

In  Dr.  Stone's  admirable  Memoir  of  Dr.  Milnor,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  when  he  vras  chaplain  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  in  1826.  His  labors  m  that  capacity  were 
greatly  blessed ;  and  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  says  the  biogra- 
pher, '  the  academy  was  a^tated  with  the  movements  of  that  great 
awakening,  from  the  fruits  of  which  our  church  has  selected  several 
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of  her  bishops  and  other  cler^.'  About  the  first  of  June,  Dr.  Milnor 
was  induced  to  visit  "West  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  Sunday 
with  his  friend,  and  assisting  hiin  in  the  arduous  labors  to  which  he 
was  then  specially  called.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  corres- 
pondence, of  which  a  portion  has  been  preserved,  was  opened.  The 
first  of  the  series  firom  Dr.  Milnor  is  wanting.     The  second  is  dated : 

«  JfewYtn'k,  Jumt  8, 1891. 
*  Mt  DiAR  Brother  :  My  mind  dweUs  with  inexpreflsible  delight  on  the  tranBactions  of  the  bit 
Sabbath.  Especially  when  I  reflect  on  oiir  eveniiig  interriew  with  those  dfiarrouth  who  had  gfren 
themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  with  their  anxious  companions,  I  cannot  be  saflldentiT  thankAiT  that 
in  the  kind  proyidence  of  God  I  was  permitted  to  witness  snch  a  scene.  The  Lord  God  AunaHTT 
be  with  you,  direct  yon  to  the  best  means  of  prosecntinff  a  wortc  so  manifestly  the  product  of  His 
Spirit,  and  be  your  *  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  nelp  in  trouble,'  should  persecntioii  asHil 
yon  on  account  of  the  unexpected  reward  bestowed  on  your  hbon  in  hla  service,*  etc.,  etc 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  depreciating  remarks  made  by 
ungodly  men  respecting  this  revival,  which  most  clearly  prove  that  the 
work  itself  was  thorough  and  of  the  greatest  value.  But  there  are 
many  other  proofe.  For  several  years  we  were  acquainted  with  an 
excellent  rector  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  yet  remains,  who  was 
one  of  the  trophies  won  in  that  glorious  spiritual  war&re. 

In  1832,  wmle  rector  of  St  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Professor 
of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  and  of  Sacred  Antiijuides  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New-York,  Dr.  McBvaine  published  his 
work  on  the  Evidence  of  Christianity.  Therein  is  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  mean  by  the  polemical  shrewdness  of  its  author.  It  consists 
in  taking  the  rich  old  bullion  laid  away  in  obsolete  forms,  and  bringing 
it  before  the  most  endangered  and  yet  most  useful  classes  of  men  m  a 
shape  and  style  calculated  to  arrest  their  attention  and  renovate  their 
minds.     The  remarks  of  a  North  American  Reviewer  are  in  point : 

^Tbbrs  are  several  works  of  great  excellence  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  which  were  writ- 
ten some  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  some  at  a  still  earlier  period,  which  are  read  and  hiohly  esteemed 
at  this  day  by  a  few  who  care  more  for  the  spirit  than  the  letter,  more  fbr  the  thought  than  the  Bt>i« ; 
but  with  the  groat  mass  of  readers,  the  fbct  of  their  having  come  down  to  us  in  the  am>ropriate  dunna 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced  makes  them  pass  Ibr  little  or  nothing.  Dr.  McIlvairb*» 
book  is  written  in  an  unusually  attractive  and  popular  style,  and  will  be  read  by  many  with  whom 
naked  Ihct  and  argument,  apart  from  all  literary  atvaction^  would  ecaroely  arrest,  much  less  enchain, 
the  attention.  But  there  is  yet  another  grouncl  on  which  this  publication  is  to  be  fegarded  w  sea- 
sonable and  important.  We  rrfer  to  the  (hct  ibnt  It  consists  of  a  courre  of  lectures  designed  paiticur 
larly  for  young  men.  The  rising  generation  are  emphatically  the  hope  of  the  world ;  for  only  a  few 
years  will  have  passed  away  before  the  whole  moral  machinery  of  the  age  will  be  in  their  bands. 
The  present  work  is  adapted  with  uncommon  felicity  to  their  taste  snd  habitB  and  ciraumstanoes. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  the  feet  of  the  author's  having  written  with  thto  cIms  of  hearers  and  of 
readers  in  his  eye,  in  connexion  with  the  uncommon  perspicuity  and  felicitous  arrangement  and 
general  exoeUenoe  of  the  work,  wiU  secure  to  it  an  introduction  as  a  text-book  into  some  of  our  lite- 
rary insUtutions.' 

The  work  which  the  reviewer  thus  commended  was  adopted  as*  a 
text-book  in  several  colleges,  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
been  the  instrument  of  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Its  intrinsic  worth  and 
extended  influence  are  indicated  by  the  following  extract  of  a  published 
letter  by  Dr.  Milnor,  written  April  21,  1834 : 

( A  new  days  since  I  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Dr.  Grkoort.  who  speaks  of  yoa  In  the  most 
aflbctionate  terms,  and  of  the  gratification  which  it  aflbrded  him  to  nave  been  instrumental  In  the 
pobllcation  of  an  English  edition  of  your  Lectures  on  the  Kvidenoes;  a  work  which,  he  says,  *li 
hlKlily  esteemed  bv  Lord  Bbxlrt,  the  Bishcq)  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Dsaltrt,  and  other  competeni 
judges,  and  Is  getttag  into  very  good  circulation  in  England.*  He  speaks  also  In  terms  of  oology  of 
your  ^lUthfhlly  simple,  and  touching  (kreweU  sermon,*^ which  he  wolald  have  printed  for  prtfitBoir- 
cidation,  bad  he  noilost  the  copy  which  yon  sent  him.' 

But  the  greatest  monument  of  Dr.  Mcllvaine's  orthodox  piety  and 
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polemical  shrewdness  is  his  work  on  *  Oxford  Divinity/  with  a  special 
view  to  the  *  illuBtradon  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith.'  The 
influence  of  this  work  has  spread  all  over  Christendom,  and  has  been 
highly  appreciated  even  in  India.  The  only  testimony  to  its  worth  we 
need  quote  is  that  of  Daniel  Wilson,  the  excellent  Bi^op  of  Calcutta, 
who  says,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1841,  to  a 
leading  divine  in  this  country,  recently  deceased:  'Your  Episcopal 
church  has  produced  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  valuable  works  in 
divinity  that  I  have  ever  read.  Nothing  since  your  Jonathan  Edwards 
.  on  *  Justification'  and  Dean  Miner's  <  History  of  Luther'  has  at  all 
come  near  Bishop  McBvaine.  I  have  read  his  masterly  treatise  vdth 
unmixed  admiration,  and  shall  write  to  him,  I  hope,  by  this  very  mail, 
to  thank  him  most  cordially.  A  twilight  sermon  of  my  own  happened 
to  come  out  just  before  the  bishop's  book,  but  was  lost  m  his  brilliancy.' 
Again,  March  the  nineteenth,  1844,  Bishop  "Wilson  yrrole :  *  I  rejoice  to 
hear  &at  so  many  of  your  bishops  and  clergy  are  alive  and  sound  in 
the  fidth.  I  bless  Gt>D  especially  for  the  talent  and  rare  faithfulness  of 
Bishop  McBvaine.  His  protest  is  admirable,  and  his  late  charge  the 
very  best  thing  that  has  appeared  in  so  small  a  compass.' 

The  *  charge'  referred  to  was  delivered  before  the  clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ohio ;  and,  like  many  other  small  works  before  us,  cannot 
in  this  brief  sketch  be  noticed  in  detwl,  but  are  all  worthy  of  particu- 
lar study.  Leaving  his  many  usefiil  books  to  the  reader's  more  deli- 
berate perusal,  let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  author's  mind. 

We  nave  already  stated  that  Dr.  McBvaine  is  not  one  of  those 
astute  and  self-willed  adversaries  who  labor  most  assiduously,  with  Be- 
lial in  Milton,  to  *  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.'  He  is  a 
shrewd  debater,  when  summoned  by  me  law  of  necessity  into  the  field 
of  polemical  strife ;  but  it  is  for  usefulness  and  not  display  that  he  puts 
the  harness  on.  The  unknown  and  unknowable  regions  of  metaphy- 
sics are  far  fi-om  being  the  domains  he  is  most  accustomed  to  explore, 
or  the  sources  of  his  principal  strength.  He  draws  the  outlines  of  an 
argument  with  a  bold  and  free  hand,  and  can  invest  the  same  with 
ideas  as  recondite  as  the  acutest  abstractionist  may  demand ;  but  a  spi- 
rit hallows  his  speculations  of  a  loftier  origin  than  earth  affords,  and  a 
nobler  end  is  in  view  than  mere  selfishness  is  wont  to  suggest.  Ad- 
dressing himself  devoutly  to  the  defence  of  doctrines  which  most 
▼itally  relate  to  man's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  he  rises  above  the 
fashions  of  the  age  and  the  low  ambitions  which  too  commonly  rule 
religious  leaders,  remembering  that,  even  among  men  divinely  inspired, 
he  who  was  at  once  the  greatest  and  most  deeply  learned,  preferred  to 
speak  five  words  to  edification  rather  than  to  speak  ten  thousand  in  an 
unknown  toneue.  *  To  grapple  with  principles  of  th§  widest  span, 
without  requiring  so  much  as  a  momentary  repose  in  the  lap  of  mys- 
ticism, is  an  admirable  power ;'  and  this,  we  tnink,  is  an  attribute  by 
which  the  theological  writings  of  Dr.  McBvaine  are  preeminently  cha- 
racterized.    It  is  this  trait  that  ever  tends  to 

*  AoAiif  eetabllsh  Reamn's  legal  reign, 
Genla  again  correct  with  science  sage, 
And  curb  Inzuriant  Fncy^  headlong  rage.' 

A  fine  piece  of  writbg,  as  well  as  a  striking  exposition  of  what  this 
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Bishop  desires  to  promote  in  the  ministry,  an  excellence  which  him* 
self  exemplifies,  is  the  pre&ce  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  volume  of 
Melville's  sermons.  The  whole  of  it  is  valuable,  but  we  regret  that  we 
have  no  room  hr  even  a  portion  of  it.  Those  who  have  known  him 
best  and  longest  believe  mat  Bishop  McUvaine  has  voluntarily  aban- 
doned the  chief  resource  of  his  popular  strength.  He  has  come  to  be 
a  severe  dialectician  and  firm  deiender  of  the  creed  he  has  profiaesed. 
But  it  was  not  as  a  logician  that  he  won  his  first  fiune.  Always  con- 
sistent as  a  Christian  and  discreet  as  a  preacher,  still  in  his  earlier  da^ 
there  was  a  elow  of  emotion  and  splesidor  of  ideal  beauty  in  his  dis- 
courses  whi<m  exceedingly  captivated  the  popular  heart  Perhaps  be 
saw  that  this  was  bearing  him  too  far  into  the  tempestuous  regions  of 
&ncifiil  declamation,  and  he  foreclosed  the  threatened  danger  by  dipping 
close  his  wings  and  throwing  awa^  fine  feathers  enough  to  make  the  fixr- 
tune  of  many  feebler  men.    Originally,  no  one  more  man  he  saw  and  felt 

<Thk  power,  the  beauty  and  the  m^esty 
That  nad  their  hatmta  in  dell  or  piney  moonlalD, 
Or  forest,  or  alow  stream,  or  pebbly  apring, 
Or  chaama  and  watery  deptha.' 


He  can  still  recall,  in  separate  forms  of  fency,  these  more  fascinating 
sources  of  inspiration ;  but,  in  the  maturity  of  more  substantial  powers, 
he  has  grown  quite  chary  of  their  use. 

Is  this  altogether  rieht  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  ever  to  possess  that  ve- 
hemence of  feeling  and  that  vivacity  of  imagination  which  will  prompt 
and  enable  one  not  merely  to  treat  a  popular  subject,  but  to  treat  an 
abstruse  subject,  popularly  ?  The  pre-requisites  to  this  capacity  are  a 
fertile  fitncy  and  a  nch  memory,  as  well  as  that  ingenious  subtle^r*  that 
profuse  and  prodigal  suggestiveness,  which  distinguished  the  old  Enff- 
Bsh  divines,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow,  South,  and  others,  and  whidi 
enabled  them  to  make  all  subjects  not  only  popular  but  irresistibly  in- 
teresting. It  is  desirable,  when  possible,  that  the  poet's  imagination, 
the  logician's  art,  and  the  deep  reflection  of  the  philosopher,  should 
coalesce  in  every  minister  of  Christ.  The  best  order  of  intellect, 
armed  with  this  multi&rious  acquisition,  works  all  the  better. 

Horace  Walpole  said  that '  Butler  was  wafted  to  the  see  of  Durham 
on  a  cloud  of  metaphysics.'  This  may  be  a  successfiil  mode  of  pro- 
curing official  promotion,  but  it  certainly  does  not  constitute  the  best 
reli^ous  food  for  the  common  people.  While  it  is  true,  however,  that 
miscellaneous  multitudes  should  not  have  '  strong  meat'  dealt  out  to 
them  perpetually,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  cannot  long  subsist  on 
the  unsubstantiaJ  prettinesses  and  enervating  odors  of  flowers.  Jeremy 
Taylor  has  been  called  the  '  Shakspeare  of  Divinity ;'  a  parallel  that 
requires  much  limitatioii.  He  had  great  merits,  undoubtedly;  but  a 
critic  very  justly  observes,  that  *  his  mustrations  are  almost  always  for 
ornament  He  does  not  employ  a  simile  to  clench  his  argument ;  he 
does  not  make  even  his  &ncy  logical ;  but  describes  and  paints  £>r  the 

Eleasure  of  the  picture.  His  similes,  so  delightful  in  the  reading,  must 
ave  been  intolerably  long  for  delivery.  Public  speaking  requires 
greater  compactness  of  mind  than  Taylor  possessed,  and  vet  we  hear 
of  his  wonderflil  success,  which  was  not  slightly  heightened  by  a  beau- 
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tiAil  person,  a  fiice  *  like  an  angel,'  and  an  elocution  tliat  ravished  all 
bearers  with  its  swelling  cadences  and  sweet  intonations.' 

Bishop  McDvaine  combines  in  himself  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
bis  great  predecessors,  and  avoids  many  of  their  faults.  So  true  is  it 
that  he  '  Imows  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit,'  the  remark  once 
made  on  Daniel  Webster  may  with,  justice  be  applied  to  him,  that  *  he 
has  but  to  9UUe  a  point  to  argue  iL'  He  is  evangelical  in  doctrine  and 
earnest  in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  reason  of  mankind.  He 
believes  that  *  Noming,  not  even  the  eloquence  of  creative  imagination, 
has  a  greater  hold  over  the  mind  of  men  than  the  exhibition  of  the 
ffrand  realities  of  revealed  truth  in  their  naked  elements,  as  they  came 
DTom  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  when  this  is  done  with  clear  sight,  strong 
realization,  and  impassioned  conviction,  the  effect  cannot  but  be  power- 
fuL'  Habitudly  aoes  he  practise  according  to  this  rule,  because  he 
farther  believes  that,  if  true  to  the  Gospel  and  the  nature  of  man,  he 
win  thrill  all  mankind  in  every  country  and  every  age.  He  makes  pos- 
terity his  auditors,  and  says,  with  Zeuxis,  *  In  atemitatem  pingo* 


A      VBRT   CURIOUS   TRUE   STORT. 


»T    TAVT    VAATXVSALa. 


FA»T  Tm»  riMT.  T  IB  now  some  nxteen  yean  agone, 

A«AT,o.TTm.id«.ent        That  on  a  balmy  night  in  June 
of  aa  emnd.  A  Bommer  breeze,  with  odors  laden, 

Bore  away  a  spirit  maiden 
To  that  iimospitable  shore, 
Where  with  restless  wild  commotion 

Evermore 
The  frozen  ocean 
Hurleth  bock  with  angry  roar 
De6anoe  to  the  lurid  glow 
That  resteth  upon  Hkcla'b  brow  : 
Thither  was  she,  in  punishment, 
A  messenger  from  Floea  sent 
Thither  she  in  sorrow  went 
To  pluck,  if  she  might  find  it  there. 
One  beauteous  flower,    . 
Which  wizard  power  and  wizard  care 
Had  nourished  in  that  wintry  air 

For  many  a  year. 


PAET  Tax  tsooiiv.  Undbrnbath  a  shelvmg  rock. 


FntBBTB  wbafe  sb*  went 


^ »»...  w—  — , Sheltered  from  the  storm^s  attack, 

forr"*"""  """^ '"'  "  Struggling  up  through  moss  and  snow ; 

There  condemned  for  aye  to  srow 
Unless  some  friendly  maiden  hand, 
Seekmff  that  wild  wintry  land, 
Should  evade  the  wizard's  power, 
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Pluck  it  in  its  modest  bloom, 
And  restore  it  to  its  home  ; 
Without  or  sun,  or  rain,  or  dew, 
In  lonely  solitude  it  grew ; 
Opening  its  white  petals  fair 
To  the  damp  and  chilly  air, 
Which  ne'er  before 
Had  wooed  so  beauteous  a  flower. 
Whfle  ita  brilliant  ruby  heart 
Sparkled  in  the  diamond  light 
Of  thousand  crystals  snowy  white. 
Earnest  seeking,  there  die  found  it. 
Trembling  to  the  breeze  that  bore  her, 
As  if  its  ^n  heart  must  adore  her ; 
Cautious  plucked  it,  lest  a  stain 
On  its  bright  vesture  should  remain ; 
In  her  gomen  tresses  wound  it. 
On  her  swelling  bosom  bound  it  \ 
Then  with  joyous  shout  awiw^, 
Betraoed  her  course  ere  break  of  day! 


PAET  TBI  TKED. 

▲  ooovTRT  reildenoa, 
•nd  the  people  who  in> 
babit  there. 


Far,  far  away  in  the  sunny  south. 
Where  skies  are  bright  as  the  blush  of  yonfli. 
Where  iM^nd  savannahs  gently  waving 

Lend  their  flowers 
To  perfume  gales  from  other  shores, 
There,  by  the  border  of  the  sea, 

Where  constantly 
Bright  waves  laving  the  pebbly  beach 

Break  in  soft  minstrelsy  ; 
In  a  wild,  shady  nook, 
'  Near  where  a  running-brook 

Murmureth  ever : 
Where  no  mtrudmg  sound  is  heard 

Save  song  of  bird. 
Or  leaf  that  by  the  wmd  is  stirred, 
Where  foot  of  man  trod  never  ; 
There  on  a  green  enamelled  throne 
With  Nature's  fiEurest  jewels  thrown. 
Clothed  in  garments  rich  and  bright, 
Woven  from  the  rainbow's  light, 
Reclined  the  elorious  QueenT 
While  around,  her  hundred  puttds^ 
Sported  in  the  everglades  ; 
Each  with  each  in  beauty  vicing ; 
Each  some  flower  personifying, 
Which,  for  talisman,  witi^  care 
She  ever  wreath^  m  her  hair ! 
Surely  no  fairer  scene 
SiXkne  the  wide  world  began, 

Ever  hath  been. 


PART  TBI  rOUlTH. 

Tkb   maiden    retarni, 
ad  her  reoeption. 


In  radiant  beauty  from  a&r, 
like  a  shooting  silver-star. 
Soon  the  erring  maiden  came. 
Laden  with  her  precious  g^n ; 
With  one  wild,  ringing,  joyous  shout. 
She  held  the  priodess  treasure  out : 
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Then  at  Flora's  feet  she  kneeled, 
Who  on  her  lips  forgiveness  sealed. 


FJOtT  TBB  rtrrsL. 


A  metunozpboae  whieh 


For  many  and  many  a  weary  year 

Had  that  bright  flower,  now  held  so  dear, 

Been  lost  to  that  fair  band ; 

And  as  now  with  trembUng  hand 

To  her  tiirobbing  heart  she  pressed  it, 

Or  with  ardent  lips  caressed  it. 

She  washed  away  with  joyous  tears 

Each  sad  remembrance  of  those  years, 

And  then,  lest  wkard  power  or  witches'  charm 

AgEun  should  bring  the  treasure  harm, 

She  gftTe  her  high  command,  and  lo ! 

Instant  transformed  its  beauties  gro^, 

And  straight  within  her  arms  instead 

She  pressed  a  beauteous  little  maid  I 


PART  TBB  nXTH. 

8p«eeli  of  an  illustrioiif 

Smonage  to  »  selaot  &a- 
ence. 


T  WERE  a  lengthy  tale,  I  trow,  to  tell 
The  whole  that  on  that  night  befel ; 
But  this  be  sure  there  did  betide, 
And  many  curious  things  beside. 
That  Flora,  bending  o'er  her  low. 
Pressed  a  lily  on  her  brow. 
Saying,  ^  Such  shall  ever  be 
Thy  unsullied  purity  V 
Then  took  a  moss-rose  from  her  zone, 
Which  with  glittering  dew-drops  shone ; 
'  Perhaps  some  honest  tongue,'  said  she, 
^  May  speak  too  loud  its  praise  of  thee ; 
Then  these  mantling  blushes  quick 
Shall  tinge  the  velvet  of  thy  cheek ; 
And  ihou  for  sign  perpetu^y 
Shah  carry  m  thy  beaming  eye 
The  violet's  bloom,  for  modesty !' 


tULT  THR   SEVRIITH. 

Annoonccs  an  Imijortant 
fact  and  eondudea  witl»  a 
queation  wblcb  a  panoUll- 
ptu  person  miglit  conaidar 
penooaL 


Old  lime  has  sped  some  way,  I  ween. 

Since  these  curious  thin^  were  seen ; 

And  still,  with  wit  and  joy  and  mirth, 

Hither  and  thither  on  the  earth 

That  little  maiden  tarries. 

Still  those  talismans  of  youth. 

Fair  Modesty  and  earnest  Truth, 

She  with  her  carries  1 

Graceful  as  the  Naiad  Queen, 

Or  the  Evening  Zephyr,  when 

Of  stmmier  leaves  her  harp-strings  making, 

Her  bahny  breath  their  strains  awaking, 

She  o'er  ihe  lake  at  easiest  leisure, 

Tripping  slow  to  softest  measure. 

Joins  the  lingering  moonbeams,  glancing 

O'er  the  pol^hed  surface,  dancing 

With  water-nymphs  in  airy  ring, 

To  her  own  sweet  music's  murmuring'! 

Can*st  thou  tell  me  certainly 

Wlio  this  little  maid  may  be, 

Ohl  Mias'NKLLAC ? 
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[February. 


H  A  E  R  I  E  T  : 


C   A  N   Z   O   N 


BT     OBOaaXAVA     K.     BTZXa. 


Whit  was  that  Dan  Oumd  said, 
(Teasing  foe  of  ^ods  and  men !) 

When  he  farnkhed  forth  a  miud  7 
Bent  on  miaohief  was  he  then — 

Harkut!  Hamuit! 

Gaily  glanced  her  laoghinff  eye, 
Danced  her  footsteps  liffht  and  firee, 

Byes  as  bine  as  summer  uies, 
Heart  than  step  more  fiill  of  glee : 

Furnished  thus  with  weapons  fit, 
What  of  heart  of  man  said  he  7 

'HaRKTHI   HARKTlt!' 


Wliat  WW  that  Dan  Cupid  said, 
(Teasing  foe  of  gods  and  men !) 

Eying  arch  the  laughing  maid  f 
Poising  arrow  even  then, 

Harribt!  tiARftirr! 

*  Merry  maiden,  laugh  to-day, 
Wreathe  thy  rosy  lips  with  smfles ; 

Dimpled  cheek  nor  bosom  gay 
Shall  defend  thee  from  my  wOes.' 

Then  he  breatlied  a  whispered  threat : 
What  did  then  Dan  Cupid  say  f 

^HAUTyet!  HAUiTyet!' 


MA  T-D  AT     RKVBLS. 

A    STEAT    LSAr    PROM    TBB    XAXUtORlPT    DIART    OP    A  If   OLD    BACHBLOR. 


BT  A  VBW  oovTrnxBirroife. 


Do  n't  your  thoughts  in  mid-winter,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  by  the 
simple  £)rce  of  contraBt,  sometimes  go  back  to  epring  and  summer,  and 
bring  up  before  your  mind's  eye  scenes  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  at  the  time  around  you  ?  Mine  do,  I  confess ;  and  although  the 
snow  is  now  on  the  ground^  and  I  have  had  to-day  my  first  taste  of  sleigh- 
ing, all  alone,  yet  my  mind  has  thb  evening  '  gone  a-Maying ;'  and  here 
is  the  result    '  Presto !'  —  and  it  is  May  I 

May,  at  last ;  long  looked  for  by  sanguine  young  hearts,  and  partly 
dreaded,  partly  welcome  to  us  older  folk.  Every  one  knows  that  quiet 
is  to  an  old  bachelor  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  life ;  but  I  have  only  enjoyed 
it  by  snatches,  owing  to  a  bevy  of  young  relatives,  and  a  troop  of  old 
friends,  who  are  constantly  invading  my  privacy,  and  advising  me  to 
marry.  Having  a  good  income,  I  retired  from  business  at  thirty,  and 
applied  myself  to  agriculture  and  study.  I  erected  a  snug  cottage  of 
the  *  Elizabethan  style'  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  very  vnldemess ;  that  is, 
forty  miles  from  any  town,  on  a  small  branch  of  one  of  our  noblest 
streams,  with  no  neighbor  within  ten  miles,  save  an  industrious  squatter. 
To  this  place  I  removed  my  books,  my  simplest  furniture,  and  my  rare 
shrubs,  plants  and  annual  flowers.  A  lawn  sloped  from  the  porch  to 
the  river,  a  river  that  had  never  been  desecrated  by  aught  save  the  In- 
dian's canoe,  until  I  launched  my  light  shallop  upon  it. 
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Here  for  a  few  months  I  indulged  my  taste  for  soliloquy  and  quiet ; 
but  one  sunny  day  in  autumn,  my  harum-scarum  nephew,  Tom  Rattle- 
&st,  alighted,  ^n  in  hand  on  the  porch ;  and  as  he  entered  the  door, 
Quiet  slipped  out  on  a  two  months'  furlough ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  my  nephew  also  departed,  to  the  great  ioy  not  only  of  his 
uncle,  but  of  all  the  quails,  partridges,  and  deer  on  me  demesne.  The 
short-sighted  bore,  not  content  with  this,  gave  such  a  flourishine  account 
of  aflSsdrs  at '  The  Lodge,'  as  he  styled  my  place,  that  a  certam  misan- 
thropic bachelor,  with  a  plethoric  purse,  was  induced  to  reccnmoitre  our 
surroundings,  and  plant  a  rival  lodge  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  me ! 
Pot  a  long  time  I  was  sorely  afficted  with  *  the  blues ;'  for  I  could  not  gq 
to  the  window  without  seeing  the  smoke  of  my  neighbor's  chimney  rising 
UD  in  fantastic  gyrations  from  amidst  the  tall  trees  under  whose  branches 
I  had  had  some  of  my  most  delightful  soliloquies.  I  had  mentally  vowed 
to  check  every  approach  on  his  part  to  an  acquaintance ;  but  my  fears 
were  needless.  He  was  as  shy  as  myself  and  we  had  been  neighbors 
upward  of  a  year  be&re  accident  revealed  to  me  that  his  sister  kept 
house  forhinL 

The  third  summer  of  my  residence  here,  a  new  neighbor,  with  a  house 
fbllof  ^  "  ■ ' 


ever  the  quiet  I  had  so  longed  for.  At  the  period  therefore  to  which  I 
allude,  at  the  commencement  of  this  page  of  my  diary,  I  had  settled 
down  into  a  eood-natured  uncle,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  teased,  coaxed 
and  worried  for  six  months  in  the  year,  with  a  hope  of  peace  for  the 
next  six. 

Among  other  fantastic  notions,  my  nephew  Tom  had  a  passion  for 
reviving  old  customs,  and  this  year  he  had  induced  me  to  consent  to 
keeping  the  first  of  May  after  the  good  old  &shion.  The  squatter's 
children  were  now  grown ;  and  these  youngsters,  with  my  left-hand 
neighbor's,  and  rattle-pates  from  New-York,  formed  quite,  a  party,  all 
agog  with  the  idea  of  '  keeping  May.'  Some  old  folks  found  their  way 
to  the  lodge  as  spectators  and  guardians ;  so  that,  as  you  may  conceive, 
I  had  a  rare  time  of  it.  I  was  hunted.  Sir,  like  a  badger,  trom  every 
hiding-place ! 

Such  a  littering  of  divers-colored  bits  of  muslin  and  tissue-paper  was 
never  seen  in  these  parts  before  !  A  tall  sapling,  with  a  crown  of  leaves, 
was  planted  in  a  meadow  hard  by,  and  a  tent  pitched  for  the  old  folks 
to  gaze  from  under ;  and  a  long  table  of  pine  boards  was  placed  at  a 
convenient  distance,  with  a  raised  seat  for  the  Queen.  I  went  out  the 
last  dav  of  April  to  survey  the  preparations,  and  returned  with  my  wide 
shoes  mil  of  msects ;  for  this  was  an  imusually  forward  season. 

Most  of  my  guests  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  came  down  late  in 
full  dress,  without  any  appetite  for  Inreakfast.  The  two  Lawlers  soon 
arrived.  Araminta  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  yet  called  herself  a  '  child 
of  Nature.'  I  do  n't  like  these  children  of  Nature !  They  are  the  most 
unnatural  ofispring  a  parent  was  ever  cursed  with.  That 's  my  opinion, 
at  least ;  yes,  and  my  experience,  too !  Araminta  wore  her  yellow  hair  in 
dishevelled  masses,  thinking  it  a  sin  to  confine  it  with  comb  and  braid. 
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She  liad  a  great  many  Htde  airs  and  graces,  and  looked  up  in  your  &ce 
with  an  aspect  meant  to  be  artless,  which  feU  short  of  me  mark,  and 
was  only  ridiculous.  Pig-eyes  and  yellow  locks  don't  accord  well 
with  the  Madonna  air !  She  hinted  a  right  to  the  queenship ;  where- 
upon Tom  averred,  with  a  polite  bow,  that  she  had  a  claim,  inasmuch 
as  he  believed  that  she  was  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  but  the  vote  had  fallen 
upon  Miss  Stacey,  and  he  dared  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  suffice. 

Lavinia,  the  second  daughter  of  the  squatter,  was  a  hoyden,  and  wore 
yellow  glass  beads,  brass  nngs,  and  mammoth  figures  in  her  dresses. 

Miss  Stacey,  my  neighboi^s  eldest  daughter,  was  a  stately  beauty. 
She  looked  well  in  her  queenly  robes,  and  was  tastefully  arrayed. 

We  proceeded  to  the  grounds.  The  old  people  were  packed  in  the 
tent,  and  as  bachelors  are  always  young  until  they  die  of  old  age,  I 
joined  the  circle,  and  linking  hands  with  Miss  Lavinia,  capered  as  nimbly 
as  any  of  them  for  a  while ;  but  that  duU  bumpkin,  Bill  Lawler,  set  his 
nail-studded  heel  flat  upon  my  worst  toe,  ana  sent  me  howling  to  the 
tent,  where  I  found  a  group  of  sympathizinc^  faces.  Mrs.  Lawler  was 
pale  with  sitdng  so  long  in  one  posture ;  and  Mr.  Lawler  averred  that 
*  a  board  on  two  barrels  was  the  most  unsteady  seat  he  ever  tried  to  sit 
upon  before.'  As  he  spoke,  a  loud  cry  sent  us  tumultuously  to  the 
rmg,  where  we  ibimd  the  Queen  unroyally  stretched  upon  the  grass, 
having  &inted  after  placing  her  fix>t  on  a  garter-snake ! 

Our  attention  was  called  from  the  Queen  to  a  hubbub  in  the  tent 
It  JEippeared  that  when  heavy  Mr.  Lawler  started  to  the  Queen's  aid, 
the  restless  barrels  leaped  down  the  slope  upon  which  the  tent  stood, 
and  pitched  the  matrons  right  and  left,  m  a  confused  heap,  while  the 
tent  trembled  and  threaten^  to  follow  the  barrels.  With  some  diffi- 
culty the  gentlemen  'snaked'  out  their  wives,  while  graceless  Tom  Rat- 
tle&st  stood  choking  with  suppressed  laughter. 

The  dames  started  for  home  indignantly,  ma]gr6  the  entreaties  of 
T(Mn,  who  promised  full  indemnification  for  injuries  receiv,ed.  My 
Aunt  Tabby  was  especially  anxious  to  return ;  and  Mr.  Lawler  con- 
fided to  me  diat  she  told  his  wife  that  she  had  been  suffering  all  the 
time  with  a  May-bug  in  her  stocking.  I  escorted  these  ladies  home, 
and  returned  to  the  May-pole.  The  Queen  had  revived,  and  was  try- 
ing to  act  her  part  in  grass-stained  garments.  The  collation  was  served 
early,  for  the  Queen's  mishap  had  discomforted  her  attendants.  I 
secietly  picked  a  spider  out  of^the  cream,  and  passed  it  around — the 
cream,  I  mean,  not  the  spider.  The  viands  were  really  tempting,  and 
we  began  to  be  comfortable,  when  all  at  once  a  fiirious  bellow  started 
several  to  their  foet  Up  the  meadow,  with  two  dogs  behind  him, 
came  an  enraged  and  unexpected  guest,  onward  to  the  collation.  '  Mad 
bull !'  cried  all  at  the  same  instant ;  and  such  a  scampering  was  never 
seen  before  I  Tissue  rosettes  and  floating  scarfi  were  forgotten.  AU 
rushed  for  the  stone-fence,  each  for  hims^  and  none  for  his  neighbor. 
A-la-mode  beef  was  nothing  to  diat  living  mass  tearing  up  the  sward 
with  fiirious  hoo&.  What  were  ices  to  the  screamers,  leaping  over 
benches  and  through  thorny  bushes  I  The  queen  abdicated  m  favor  of 
the  bull,  and  fearless  of  garter-snakes  and  scratches,  rushed  through  die 
wild  rose-bushes,  and  left  her  tin  sceptre  among  them. 
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Onward  came  the  bull,  stopping  but  a  moment  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  the  May-pole,  which  he  levelled  with  the  groimd.  The  party  had 
just  placed  the  fence  between  them  and  his  rage,  when  a  fiirious  crash 
proclaimed  the  fate  of  the  collation ;  yet  no  one  dared  look  behind  him 
lest  he  should  see  the  monster  leaping  over  a  fence  after  him !  At  last 
we  reached  a  bam,  and  *  pitched  mto  it'  with  pell-mell  rapidity.  The 
door  was  pulled  to,  and  we  pe^>ed  at  the  animal  through  the  crevices* 
We  were  scarcely  within  this  mendly  shelter,  when  the  enemy  came 
up,  lashinff  his  sides  furiously  with  his  tail  The  dogs  had  hdted  at 
the  collation ;  so  the  bull,  finding  himself  *  let  up'  a  little,  gradually 
cooled ;  and  after  two  anxious  hours  we  saw  him  eo  lowing  plaintively 
down  the  meadow.  Then  we  '  left'  for  home ;  and  thus  ended  our  May 
revela. 

Not  a  whole  dish  was  found  on  the  field.  The  ices  had  melted,  and 
the  dogs  had  devoured  everything  else.  As  for  Tom,  he  kept  up  his 
spirits  to  the  last ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that '  such  revels 
are  only  fit  fi>r  John  Bull  !'  bkauclisc. 


WINTER       FLOWERS. 

I  *▼■  not  the  heart  to  cut  them  down ! 

These  dry  and  dnstf  flowers. 
That  epring  and  stimmer  amiled  upon, 

Ana  fed  with  dews  and  showers : 
I  know  they  're  dead  ^  their  leaves  have  flown, 

Their  stcdks  are  cnsp  and  brown  ^ 
Tet  they  may  stand  till  winter 's  gone— 

I  cannot  cat  them  down  1 

I  'ye  not  the  heart  to  out  them  down  I 

For  during  summer's  heat, 
While  pent  within  the  sultry  town. 

They  sprang  up  round  my  feet : 
They  looked  up  in  my  fiioe  and  smiled, 

And  comforted  my  soul, 
So  that  I,  like  a  chastened  child, 

Bndured  my  daily  dole. 

I  'to  not  the  heart  to  cut  them  down ! 

They  were  my  garden's  pride, 
And  when  the  buds  were  folly  Uown 

Their  fragrance  wandered  wide. 
And  freely  entered  at  my  door 

Below,  around,  above. 
Tin  from  the  ceiling  to  tne  floor 

The  house  was  sweet  with  love  I 

I  've  not  the  heart  to  out  them  down  1 

It  may  be  they  will  &U 
When  Winter  casts  his  heavy  crown 

Of  snow  upon  them  all : 
Tet  let  them  stand  till  Spring  shall  lay 

Her  blessing  on  the  ee^th, 
l[hen  gently  l>sar  the  dead  away. 

While  kmdred  flowers  have  birth ! 
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song:    the    minute*man. 


BT  TBS   'PAASAMT   BA&S.' 


It  was  on  the  bonks  of  Hoosic,  a  quiet  Indian  stream, 
Where  it  wraps  a  lonely  valley  with  romance  like  a  dream ; 
It  was  in  the  vale  of  Hoosic,  a  &ther  and  his  son 
Were  dwelling  on  the  day  before  the  day  at  Bennington. 


Along  the  river  stretohmg  was  q>read  a  fertile  plain ; 
There  son  and  sire  were  thrusting  in  the  hook  amidst  the  grain ; 
While  near  at  hand  their  oottage  stood  half  hidden  from  the  sight 
By  trees  that  wooed  the  birds  by  day,  and  sheltered  them  by  night. 


The  good  wiie  plied  her  needle  within  the  oottage  door : 
•  Her  babe  the  oat  was  watching,  catching  flies  upon  the  floor ; 
It  was  a  sweet  domestic  scene,  sweet  both  to  sire  and  son. 
That  blessed  them  on  the  day  before  the  day  at  Bennington. 


When  suddenly,  and  vision-like,  before  them  there  appeared 
A  form  of  soldier-bearing,  full  cf  martial  presence  rewed ; 
He  was  clad  in  regimentiSs.  a  sword  was  at  his  side, 
The  Cither  heard  his  errana,  and  he  laid  his  hook  aside. 


Then  toward  the  oottage  went  the  mre,  with  calm  determined  air, 
And  took  from  o'er  the  mantle-tree  his  gun  that  rested  there ; 
'  Farewell  I  fiurewell,  dear  wife !'  sud  he,  *■  farewell,  my  children  dear ! 
My  country  calls  aloud  for  me — I  may  not  linger  here ! 


*'  Weep  not  for  me,  to  break  mine  heart ;'  he  sooke  like  sainted  Paui.  ; 
*  Behold  I  leave  you,  knowing  not  what  thing  snaU  me  befiiU  j' 
My  life  is  staked  for  Libbrtt  *,  in  after  years,  my  son, 
Remember  thk,  the  day  before  the  day  at  Benmngton !' 


That  son  is  now  an  aged  man ;  his  head  is  nlvered  o'er ; 
He  tills  the  same  plamtadon  that  his  fiither  tilled  before : 
And  lessons  many  has  he  read  in  life's  historic  page ; 
His  words  are  of  sound  import — his  wisdom  that  of  age. 


He 's  a  lover  too  of  Libertt,  and  to  his  children  tells 
This  reason  why  that  love  so  strong  within  his  bosom  dwells  : 
*  Last  time  I  saw  my  sire  alive  was  when  he  took  his  gun. 
And  left  us  on  the  day  before  the  day  at  Bennington !' 


GiO^iMtt,) 
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Am  Bolith:  a  TEAasmr.   By  Gsotoi  H.  Bokbe,  Aottior  of  ^GUaynos,'  etc.   PhlladolphiA : 
A.  Haet.  I 

Thb  writer  of  a  tragedy  atetuiMB  a  perflooB  offioe.  The  pnbfio  are  ready  to  oharge 
him  with  undue '  anomption,^  ^  temoity/  or  other  the  like  mvidiotu  disttnoticms.  The 
author  oomea  before  as  in  the  moet  delicate  of  all  positions ;  that  of  eelf-establiahed 
monitor  and  moral  agitator.  The  oanae  of  this  is  found  in  the  subject  it^If.  Tragedy 
bss  to  do  with  the  higher  elements  of  our  being,  and  the  writer  of  it  stands  ex  officio 
in  a  superior  relation.  We  owe  to  his  calling  the  reverence  due  to  the  bench,  to  the 
pnllHt,  to  government ;  and  wh3e  we  are  firee  to  critidse  the  individual  in  the  dis- 
diaf*ge  of  these  important  offioes,  we  never  lose  respect  for  the  office  itself.  But  the 
judge,  the  priest  and  the  ruler  are  not  self-constituted ;  the  tragic  writer  is.  It  ia 
this  which  makes  his  portion,  as  we  have  said,  a  delicate  one ;  gaining  for  him  in- 
deed a  signal  triumph  if  suocessftd,  but  too  often  procuring  undeserved  sneers  for  his 
fiuhire,  and  unsparing  ridicule  for  what  is  termed  his  ^  egregious  arroganoe.' 

Bfr.  BoKsm  has  written  two  tragedies.  Of  his  '  CalaynofP  we  have  ahready  spoken. 
Iti  adaptatioa  to  the  stage  has  been  praoticaDy  tested  in  England,  and  the  experiment 
prored  all  that  its  firiends  claimed  for  it.  In  ^Aniu  Boleyn*  he  had  a  more  difficult 
task  to  perform.  We  confoss  we  took  up  the  volume  not  without  misgivings.  The 
•object  was  loftier  m  its  tone,  and  to  cope  with  it,  his  Muse  must  essay  a  bplder  flight. 
Beside,  the  author  had  mainly  to  depend  upcm  the  single  tragic  idea  contained  in  the 
devebpement  of  the  historical  event ;  while,  aside  from  this,  there  was  in  the  times, 
^dien  compared  with  previous  reigns,  a  tamenesa  not  at  all  calculated  to  support  the 
main  inddent.  There  was  room  then  for  a  result  which  should  reach  fat  beyond  or- 
dinary success,  and  for  a  fiiilure  which  should  at  least  be  held  an  excusable  one.  Mr. 
BoKiK,  in  our  judgment,  has  compassed  the  former. 

Hie  oonchision  of  SBAXsraAaa's  ^Henry  the  Eighth*  leaves  the  King  enamoured 
with  his  new  Qokbn,  and  the  ourtam  fiills  upon  the  happy  birth  of  Exjzabkth.  Here 
Mr.  BoKKE  takes  up  the  history ;  the  tragedy  of  Anmi  Bolbtn  commencing  where 
that  of  HsirmT  concludes.  The  character  of  the  Qubbn  is  sustained  with  great  ez- 
odlence  and  power.  The  difficulty  of  portraying  the  triumph  of  an  in&mous  prince 
and  his  paramour  over  injured  but  unresisting  innocence,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  consciousness  of  ultimate  justice,  must  occur  ev^i 
to  the  oaanal  critks.  The  noblest  element  of  tragedy  is  developed  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  lofty  endurance — sustained  by  fiuth,  not  stoicism — under  oppression,  suffering, 
cabmity,  death.    Judging  the  BXiUbor  of  '  Anni  Boletn'  by  this  rule,  we  say  that  he 
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has  prodaoed  a  play  of  the  highest  tragic  power.  We  are  first  meved  by  the  fearful 
suspidons  of  the  Qitkbn,  and  her  frnitless  resolution  not  to  yield  to  them ;  then  we 
are  subdued  by  the  touching  pathos  of  the  scene  when,  for  the  time  being,  she  wins 
again  the  Kino  to  her.  In  short,  we  are  carried  on,  as  the  pby  adyanoes,  until  we 
onrselTes*  are  moulded  to  the  feelings  which  she  exhibits.  Now  manifesting  a  just 
pride,  then  relapsing  into  tenderness,  tortured  by  conflicting  emotions,  she  at  last 
comes  forth,  as  if  purified  by  fire,  suffering  but  patient,  wronged  but  forgiying,  un- 
righteously condemned  to  death,  yet  exhibiting  a  meek  fiiith  and  a  christian  charity. 
It  is  here  that  Mr.  Boker  has  attained  the  highest  scope  of  tragedy ;  which  is,  to  vitt> 
dicate  the  diyine  origin  of  the  soul,  and  to  show  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  humanity 
are  to  be  endured  in  prospect  of  a  brighter  ftiture. 

The  several  dramatU  perwruB  in  *  Annb  Bolitm'  sustain  themselTes  with  credit 
The  character  of  the  King  is  depicted  throughout  with  great  disorimmation.  That  of 
Jans  Sbtmoue,  thou^^  not  mhiisteriiig  so  much  to  the  dramatic  eflfeot  of  the  piece, 
is  drawn  naturally  and  with  skill.  Thomas  Wtatt  is  a  poet  and  a  gentleman  after 
our  own  heart:  he  is  admirably  painted.  We  can  almost  forgive  a  multitade  of  ana 
in  Muff  Kino  Hauit,  when  we  hear  him  exclaim : 

<  Wtatt  shall  not  die  I 
In  mv  wide  reafan  are  herda  of  oouitiere, 
Knlghla  and  vlaconnts  and  rallant  gentlemen : 
lliere'B  but  one  Wtatt!    Wtatt  shall  not  die P 

We  proceed  to  fortify  the  opinions  we  have  expressed,  by  some  extracts  firom  the 
work.  The  first  is  a  part  of  the  Qubbn'b  soliloquy  wh^  aroused  to  a  sense  of  pos- 
sible danger : 

QUBBX  AMXI. 

'What  means  this  heavy  feeling  at  mj  heart? 
What  means  the  Kuo  by  this  nnwonted  ooldnessT 
What  means  my  uncle  bv  his  insolence? 
Whv  stood  the  Kino  with  an  approving  smile, 
Ana  heard  my  most  unnatural  enemy 
Offer  reproof  in  semblance  of  advice  ? 
I  have  seen  the  time— ay,  not  a  month  ago — 
When,  in  the  tary  of  his  lion  mood, 
He  *d  Jc>rained  the  sooflter  with  his  royal  hand ! 
But  times  have  changed —ah  I  have  they  changed  indeed? 
Has  my  li(b  passed  the  zenith  of  its  glory  ? 
,  Must  1  make  ready  for  the  gathering  cloada 

That  dog  the  pathwav  of  a  aeCting  sun  ? 
Well,  let  them  ooBoe  I —the  blaze  of  my  decline 
Shall  turn  to  gold  the  dull  enshrouding  mists, 
And  diow  the  world  a  spectacle  more  grand 
Than  the  young  splendor  in  which  lint  I  rose.' 
I 

The  next  extract  is  (K>m  the  scene  in  which  the  Kino,  after  vindicating  Jane  Set- 
Moim,  leads  her  off,  leaving  the  Queen  alone : 

QirSBK  AJfKB. 

«  Ob,  Gon  I  oh.  Gon !    Tlie  Kino — Nay,  Harrt,  HAasT, 
Comeback;  twill- oh,  killing  agony  I 
Is  there  no  pity  in  the  heart  of  man  I 
Plead  for  me,  girl— he  loves  you— plead  fin*  mel 
I  am  his  wife,  your  Qr  kkn,  your  kmng  mistresa : 
I  will  forgive  tou;  I  will  cherish  you ; 
111  love  you  dearer  than  my  dearest  flriend. 
Gone,  gone  forever!    Said  he  not  forever? 
Kind  Heaven,  have  mercy  cm  my  Asebteneas ! 
If  this  is  trial  of  my  strength,  I  yieM; 
I  do  confess  mv  utter  helplesaiesB; 
I  bow  me  prostrate,  a  poor  nerveless  woman — 
AqueannomoreP 

Suddenly  but  naturally  changing  her  tone,  she  hnpreoates  vengeance  on  Jarb  Skt- 
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MOUR  and  her  iarae,  bat  cannot  invoke  a  onree  npon  her  fatubend :  him  ihe  bleeses. 

The  fdlowio^  most  tooohingfy  exhibits  the  despair  of  a  forsaken  heart : 

<  Tires  to  BO  time  to  one  withoot  a  hope : 
Hopee  are  the  flngera  on  Ufe*B  changing  dial, 
Tliat  fint  betray  to  QB  the  paning  houre, 
Ere  the  areat  bell  may  simimon  lu  away.  i 

AD  blaoK  and  meaninglesB  is  life  to  me ; 
I  haTe  no  fotore;  one  eternal  present, 
BayleaB  ae  Lapland  winter,  wrape  my  soul ; 
One  eeaeeleee  wrong,  afmlng  but  one  lenee 
Ofcraelleet  agonr,  makes  op  my  life, 
Stretching  fhnn  m  to  day  its  sole  event. 
Whatlfttie  son  arise  t  what  if  the  lark 
Pnt  on  the  gloiy  of  his  morning  song? 
What  If  the  flowen  perk  up  their  loaded  heads, 
And  swing  their  incense  down  the  thirsting  gale  ? 
What  If  the  frame  of  this  whole  milTerse 
Warm  in  the  glow  and,  Join  the  matin  hymn  f 
niere  Is  no  mom  to  me  r 

TTe  close  witli  a  portion  of  the  scene  where  the  Qubkn  for  the  moment  saooeeds 

in  winning  back  the  Kino  by  recalling  the  happy  days  when  he  wooed  ^  the  Bolstn.' 

We  b^eve  it  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  modem  writer  of  tragedy.    '  Enter  Quekn 

Ajihs,  behind :' 

«HuniTl 

XIXO  BSKET. 

<Wa8thataq>irttr 

quBSM  Aims. 

(Hosband— Kixa! 

KIHO  BBHET. 

*  Bow  csmeyoo  here?   I  had  left  strict  command 
That  no  one  should  disturb  my  privacy. 
Hare  you  again  been  tampering  with  my  kiOkves? 

qUHR  AJOIB. 

(I  came  by  a  small  passage,  if  forgot 
Bt  von,  my  liege,  still  to  my  memory  dear. 
Made  liry  yourself,  in  that  once  happy  time, 
When,  unobserved,  you  came  to  woo  *  the  Bolkth.' 
Is  there  no  secret  passage —you  can  tell- 
Through  which  so  poor  a  one  as  I  may  creep 
Back  to  your  heart,  and  see  again  the  feoe 
Of hiddeolovet    O,8irlitmustberou|^ 
And  small,  and  frightAil  to  a  valiant  gaze, 
But  I  win  tempt  Ul 

KUIO  BsmT. 

'lliere  to  none  fbr  you : 
Tour  Dride  and  haughtiness  and  stubborn  win 
Are  all  too  biff  fbr  love*s  sligfat  passages. 
Now,  by  my  laithl  I  am  indeed  amased 
To  hear  you  pleading  in  thto  gentle  tonel 
Have  yon  foigot  your  ofaaractar  ?* 

We  are  oompeOed  to  omit  a  part  of  the  soene;  we  quote  from  the  same  interview, 

howerer,  leaving  out  aoime  two  or  three  pages  of  the  dialogue : 

qOSBS  AllBB. 

*  O,  Hbbrt!  you  have  changed 
From  that  true  Hbhby  who,  in  by-gone  days, 
Bode  with  the  hurry  of  a  northern  gale 
Toward  Hever^  he^lhts,  and  ere  the  park  was  gained 
Made  the  glad  air  a  meaBenoer  of  k>ve, 
^  many  a  blaat  npon  your  nuntlng^ioni  I 
Have  you  fbigotten  that  old  oaken  room, 
Fearftd  with  portralto  of  my  buried  race, 
Where  I  recttved  you,  panting  from  your  hone, 
As  breathlesa,  from  my  dumb  excess  of  Joy, 
As  yon  with  hasty  travel?   Doyovthink 
Of  our  sweet  meetingB 'Death  the  gk)omy  yews 
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Of  BopweO  nviiiieiT,  when  tlie  bmj  daj 

That  made  noe  youn  teemed  lingeruig  ae  it  oame) 

More  tlowlT  morliig  as  it  nearer  drew  ? 

How  TOO  cbid  Time,  and  vowed  the  hoary  knaTe 

Blight  marie  each  aeoood  of  his  horologe 

With  dyinff  (ffoans  fktxn  those  yoa  oheriahed  moat| 

80 he wouMinasten}    . 

KIIM  BBlfET*  - 

<  AxMB,  that  waa  yoa  I 
Have  yoa  forgotten  my  ear-stunning  laugh 
At  your  quaint  figure  of  Time's  human  dock, 
Whose  every  beat  a  soul*s  iUgfat  registered? 

QVBBN  AllWS. 

< Oo»  bleas you,  HsketI    (JBsi&raee*  Alai.) 

KUia  RSKIT. 

tPshawI  why  touch  so  deep? 
Theae  soAeninff  memories  of  our  early  tove 
Come  o*er  me  uke  my  chlfcihood. 

qtrcKif  jjmB. 

'Lore  be  praised, 
That  with  such  pure  reflectjonacooples  me! 
Be  steadlhst,  HaidtT. 

nifo  BsmiT. 

<  Fear  not :  love  is  poor 
Hist  seals  not  compacts  with  the  stamp  of  nith. 

QtTKBH  AMKB. 

« My  stay  is  trespass.    We  wiU  meet  anon. 
Love  needs  no  counsel  in  Ids  little  reahn.'    (fsi&raest  Am,  atU  «c*t.) 

If  ihiB  brief  notioe  shall  have  the  eflfeot  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Kniokbebookik  to  ^Anne  Boleyn^*  we  shall  be  found  to  have  performed  for  them  an 
acceptable  service. 


The  Omaa  Stns :  oa  Notes  for  thk  Histoey  or  the  War  bbtwbbx  BIbxico  Aim  tsb 
UifiTBD  States  :  written  in  Mexico.  Translated  from  the  Spanish,  and  edited  with  Notes.  Br 
Albert  C.  Ramsey,  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  United  States*  Influitry.  fnone  vohmie.  pp.  406, 
New-York:  John  Wiley. 

Ir  our  readers  have  not  already  'snpped  Mi  of  horrors'  from  the  varioiis  works 
which  have  appeared,  descriptive  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  we  commend  them  to 
a  pemsal  of  the  vohime  nnder  notioe.  It  is  the  Mexican  side  of  the  story,  and  is 
certainly  set  forth  with  great  vividness.  The  editor  claims,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
with  justice,  to  have  fiuthfolly  translated  the  story  of  the  Mexican  gentlemen  who  are 
the  authOTs  of  the  work,  precisely  as  they  have  told  it  We  rise  from  its  pemsal  with 
a  higher  respect  for  the  bravery  and  bearing  of  the  Mexican  character  than  we  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  It  is  almost  heart-rending  to  read  the  minnte 
accounts  of  the  effect  produced,  in  the  different  engagements,  by  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  Am^ioan  artillery.  '  The  horrors  and  ravages  of  war,'  the  translator  wdl  ob- 
serves, <are  portrayed  in  this  with  a  vividness  which  our  style  of  compositioa  sddom 
allows.  The  pecoliar  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  refined  sennbility,  so  decidedly  femi- 
nine  in  the  Mexican  character,  have  given  them  a  predminenoe  over  others  in  this 
q>ecies  of  delineation.'  We  remember  reading  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Moo- 
terey  by  Amtudia,  that  before  signingthe  articles  of  capitulation,  he  consumed  a  whole 
hour,  holding  the  pen  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  in  his  hand,  mental  agony  the  while 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  the  perspiration  rolling  in  Ing  drops  from  Ua  tee. 
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T^  BimDt  or  ARirrorBAKSi :  with  Koni  akd  a  Msteical  Tablb.  By  C  G  Pklton,  Buot 
ProliBBBor  or  Greek  lifteramie  In  HvTwd  OoUege.  In  one  Totnme.  iip.SHL  Ounbridge:  Jou 
Ba&tlstt. 

Wb  are  ^iBii  to  wcdoome  a  yolnme  whiob  aims  to  throw  light  npon  the  prodnoUona 
of  fllaarieal  aatiqiity.  Whatsver  may  be  said  of  the  oomparative  advantages  of  a  lib- 
oral  ednoatkm  over  one  more  purely  praotioal,  it  is  nndeniaUe  that  in  certain  depart- 
ments the  ancientB  are  nni^>praaohable  by  the  modems.  Is  it  not,  at  any  rate, 
desirable  to  form  an  inttmate  aoqnaintanoe  with  that  wherein  pur  inferiority  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  kind  of  uuTersal  consent  7  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  the  '  Tragedy' 
and  ^  Old  Comedy'  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the  latter,  the  works  of  bnt  one  writer  have 
been  preaenred ;  and  it  is  the  <Hie  whose  name  is  plaoed  at  the  head  of  this  notice. 
AxmwuMXEM  is  anppoeed  to  have  written  mxe  than  sixty  comedies.  Of  these,  but 
eleven  are  extant ;  and  from  the  eleven,  Pro^MSor  Fslton  has  selected  that  of  the 
*•  Birds'  as  the  subject  for  critical  annotation.  AusroraANEs  was  corUunly  one  of  the 
'  best  abased'  poets  of  his  afe.  He  was  content,  for  the  sake  of  a  controlling  popn- 
kvity  with  hiB  conntrymen,  to  be  called  ^  The  Buffoon,'  ^  The  Jester,'  ^a  low  sensna- 
ttrt,' and  the  like;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  in  some  respects,  his  claim  to  these 
titles.  Bnt,  for  all  this,  we  find  Plato  paying  the  hi^est  compliment  to  his  mnse, 
and  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  he  was  a  tme  patriot,  and  used  his  influence  for  the 
best  interests  of  Greece.  As  a  writer,  his  style  is  fimltless;  his  language  is  pdished  to 
the  last  degree ;  and  the  entire  diiq>oeition  of  his  pieces  is  ccmicvmable  to  the  highest 
artistioal  afiEeot  Professor  Fblto^v  tnUy  remarks,  that '  The  Birds  of  AaisTorHANEs' 
has  always  been  regarded  as  <me  of  his  most  deKghtfol  pieces.'  Although  there  is  noth- 
ingin  common  between  H  and  the  Midsummer's  Ni^t  Dream,  yet  in  both,  the  reader 
is  ccmveyed  away  from  earth  as  it  is,  into  some  other  world,  and  into  some  other  life. 
Here  ocmsisrts  the  great  beauty  of  this  play.  If  HooAaTB  thou^^tit  best  to  teach  the 
natare  of  perspective  by  showing  what  it  is  not,  AaisroraAiiBs  has  taught  us  to  ap- 
preciate many  of  the  ridiculous  absurdities  of  life  by  placing  them  be6«e  us  fhmi 
another  point  of  observation.  To  attempt  a  prose  abstract  of  the  piece  would  be 
is  absurd  as  to  carry  about  a  sin^^e  brksk  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  structure  of 
a  picturesque  edffite.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  two  Athenians,  wesry  of  the  world,  and 
bearing  of  the  £une  of  Erors,  king  of  the  bbds,  undertake  a  journey  to  his  court, 
with  a  jay  and  a  raven  for  pQcte.  They  arrive  at  their  place  of  destinatkm,  but  are 
at  first  m  great  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  birds,  who  believe  them  to  be 
enemiea.  Our  travellers  escape  the  doom  by  eloquently  descanting  upon  the  preSmi- 
nence  of  the  feathered  tribe  over  all  other  creatures,  and  advise  the  birds  to  build  a 
eity  and  assert  their  rights.  Cloudeookootown  is  thus  erected,  and  even  the  old  goda 
of  Olympus  are  walled  out  of  it  Then  follows  most  ludicrous  accounts  of  the 
aftirsof  the  government,  their  reception  of  strangers,  and  so  finrth.  We  cannot  agree 
with  many  critics  tiutt  the  poet  had  any  special  drift  in  the  plan  of  this  piece.  It 
seems  to  be  rather  the  ft^  flowing  of  a  fenoy  let  loose  to  play  its  pranks,  and  hitthig  to 
the  rigStt  and  left,  without  aim  or  object  This  in  no  way  detracts  fttmi  the  merit  of 
the  work,  fai  the  Ilg^t  we  hare  surveyed  it  And  since  it  is,  as  Professor  Fbltom 
justly  remarks,  *  comparathrely  free  from  the  objeotbnaUe  license  which  deform  his 
other  plays,'  the  seleetkm  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  critical  annotation  will  be  univer- 
■illy  i^iproved. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  editor's  part  of  the  performanoe,  aa  evidenced  by  the  vo- 
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Inme  before  us.  He  has  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  research,  to  show  that  the  poet's 
peculiar  selection  of  birda  was  not  made  at  random,  but  had  reference  to  a  particolar 
pnrposeinart  This  seems  to  be  a  new  task,  and  it  has  been  performed  with  aaaidiiitjr. 
Indeed  the  notes,  which  occupy  more  than  one  half  of  the  Tolume,  cannot  fidl  to  ren- 
der the  piece  attractiye  to  the  student  and  to  the  claeaical  schcto.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stances we  are  disposed  to  diffisr  with  the  learned  Professor  in  the  oonatming  of  a 
word,  or  the  peculiar  rendering  of  some  port  of  a  sentence ;  but  itseems  to  us  that  this 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  here.  For  we  find  that  he  has  entered  heart  and  soul 
upon  his  labor,  and  has  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  Comedy ;  acrowning  and  signal, 
if  not  the  only,  object  of  an  annotator ;  and  we  leave  H  to  those  hyper-critios  who  are 
always  mousing  after  verbal  inaccuracies,  and  dragging  forward,  with  an  air  of  ill-oan- 
cealed  triumph,  a  mc,  /i<y,  or  it,  that  haa  been  improperly  construed,  or  ahogedier 
overlooked,  to  pick  out  the  few  trifling  errors  which  obtain  in  Professor  Fbi^tqh^ 
notes ;  for  without  a  few  sheaves  left  to  these  bustling  gleaners,  *  Othello's  occupation' 
would  be  emphatically  *  gone'  to  them.  We  should  not  forget  to  add,  that  a  table  of 
riiythms  and  metres  are  attached  to  the  notes,  which  the  student  will  eqiecially  yalne ; 
and  we  beg  to  express  our  individual  thanks  to  Professor  Fblton,  for  reviving  in  our 
own  mind  the  lingering  love  of  the  classics,  by  presenting,  in  so  attraotiTe  a  shape,  a 
production  which  remains  to  this  day  without  a  rivaL 


HitTOAT  or  Spakub  Lituatuks.    Bj  Osoros  Tioxnot.   la  three  vehanei.   Itaw-Yoak:  Has* 

FXK  AVD  BlOTUSKI. 

Thxsb  three  large  and  superUy-printed  ydumes  are  a  monument  of  honor  to  theb 
author.  It  is  not  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers  that  this  accomplished  scholar, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  passed  many  years  in  Surope,  in  the  study  of  the  languagea 
and  Ktetaiuree  of  the  di£Eerent  countries,  on  thdr  own  soil.  He  prosecuted  his  re- 
searches in  tbe  Qerman  at  €k(ttingen,  and  in  Paris  explored,  under  able  teachers,  the 
different  rwmamce  dialects,  the  meduim  of  the  beautiful  Proven9al.  '  During  hia  re- 
sidence in  Spain,'  says  the  N^rth  Ameriean  Review^  ^  he  perfected  himself  in  the  Cas- 
tilian,  and  establidied  an  intimacy  with  her  most  eminent  scholars,  who  aided  him  in 
^  ooUeotion  of  rare  books  and  manuacripts,  to  which  he  asaduously  devoted  himself. 
It  is  a  proof  of  the  literary  consideration  which,  even  at  that  eariy  age,  he  had  ob- 
tabled  in  tiie  society  of  Madrid,  that  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History.  Hia  aoquisitiona  in  the  early  literature  of  modem  Eu- 
rope attracted  the  notkM  of  Sir  Waltbk  Soott,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Southkt,  printed 
in  LocKHAKT^  life,  speaks  of  his  young  guest  (Mr.  TicKwoa  waa  then  at  Abbots- 
ford)  as '  a  wond^M  feUow  for  romant&o  lore.'  The  work  before  us  is  divided  into 
three  great  periods,  having  reference  to  tone  rather  than  to  any  philosophical  ar- 
rangement. Tlie  first  great  division  eml»raoe«  the  whole  time  from  the  eariiest  i^ 
petnnoeof  m  written  document  in  the  Castilian  to  the  ooramenoement  of  the  sixteenth 
oentory,  m  period  of  neariy  four  hundred  years.  Under  this  division  is  included  the 
poem  of  the  Cid,  with  a  review  of  several  other  poems,  of  the  thirteenth  and  some  of 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Ticknok  distributes  the  productions  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  first  period  into  four  great  dssses :  ballads, 
chronicles,  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  drama.  The  chrcmicles  furnish  a  fhiitfiil 
and  maiidy  an  uaeipkared  alora  of  mflt6riel,  obtainable  only  from  the  rarest  sources. 
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The  second  great  difiskm  coven  the  gdden  age,  as  it  is  generally  considered,  of 
GaitiKan  literature ;  that  in  wliicli  it  sobmitted  insome  degree  to  the  infloenoee  of  the 
advancing  European  dviliiation,  and  whioli  witnessed  those  great  productions  of  ge- 
nius that  have  had  the  widest  repntatioii  with  foreigners ;  the  age  of  CsKVAirrKs,  of 
LoPB  DE  Vboa,  and  of  CALOBftoN,  all  of  whom  are  elaborately  considered  and  ilhis- 
trsted.  The  last  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  Mr.  TiOKNon  has  distribnted 
his  work,  extends  firom  the  accession  of  the  Boitrbon  dynasty,  in  1700,  to  some  way 
into  the  present  oentory.  Oar  space  does  not  permit  ns  to  quote,  as  we  could  wish  to 
do,  from  the  pages  before  us ;  nor  does  this  notice,  compiled  rather  than  written,  af- 
ford other  than  an  illustration  of  the  wide  field  occupied  by  our  author.  How  that 
fidd  is  occupied,  however,  is  well  set  forth  in  an  admirable  artide  in  the  last  *  North 
American  Review  ;'  to  which  standard  critical  authority,  and  more  eiq>ecia]]y  to  the 
volumes  themselves,  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  aU  who  honor  those 
who  are  ccmferring  honor  upon  American  literature. 


Trb  Lubrtt  op  Romb  :  ▲  Histokt  :  with  an  HMortoal  Aooomit  of  the  Liberty  of  Andent  Na- 
tloos.   By  Bam PSL  Euot.   New- York :  6.  P.  Pcttnam. 

Wc  presume  that  most  readers  of  history  have  felt  the  want  of  a  ladd,  graphic 
and  connected  history  of  tiie  progress  of  liberty  among  mankind,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time.  Ckmnected  as  it  is  with  the  general  history  of  natiops,  its 
promment  fiMts  and  lea^Ung  features  are  fiuniliar  to  all  enlightened  scholars ;  but  a 
brilliant  narrative  of  those  fiiots,  and  an  intelligent  contrast  of  those  features,  are 
much  needed,  both  for  the  popular  and  the  philosophic  mind.  Ordinary  history  gives 
us  the  striking  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  downM  of  nations, 
often  with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail,  and  paints  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
characters  of  the  principal  actors ;  but  it  is  generally  very  meagre  in  its  description  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  race  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  seldom  if  ever  ccm- 
trssls  that  of  one  p^iod  with  another,  so  as  to  mark  the  deterioration  or  the  improve- 
moit,  or  give  any  clear  comparison  of  Hs  various  relations  in  ancient  and  modern 
timei.  Most  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  civil  liberty,  the  leading  element  in 
the  social  condition  of  our  race  *,  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that  very  few,  if  any,  of 
those  most  thoroughly  versed  in  history,  possess  an  accurate  conception  of  the  actual 
condition  oi  <At1  liberty  among  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity,  or  could  point  out 
the  progress,  if  any,  that  has  been  made  therein  in  modem  times.  Tet  meagre  as  are 
the  materials  for  formmg  such  a  history ;  remiss  as  historians  have  been  in  describe 
ing  the  sodal  condition  of  the  ages  about  which  they  write ;  prolix  as  they  are  in  de- 
tnlmg  events,  and  brief,  and  often  silent,  as  tbey  are  in  regard  to  consequences  \  in 
dkort,  litUe  as  is  the  phUosophio  qnrit  they  manifest,  stOl  enough  may  be  gleaned  by  a 
careful  observer  and  diligent  scholar,  to  £01  the  vend  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
ftimish  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  the  progress  which  mankind  have  made  in  dvil  liberty, 
llie  writer  who  would  undertake  to  compose  such  a  history,  should  come  up  to  the 
work  deeply  imbued  with  a  pluk)sophical  spirit,  thoroughly  penetrated  with  an  enthu- 
•iastic  love  of  our  race,  and  an  abiding  confidence  in  man,  profoundly  acquainted  with 
the  civil  institutions  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  happily  combining  a  brilliant 
imagination  with  profound  reflection,  and  much  theoretical  study  with  great  practical 
t^Merration. 
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That  1I16  writer  of  the  work  mentuMied  at  the  head  <tf  this  xiotioe  isdefioientinmany 
of  these  emineiit  and  <WHPntial  qualities,  moat  be  admitted ;  although  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  erinoes  great  learning,  indefintigable  industry,  and  a  commendable  tone  of 
moral  and  reUgions  senthnent    His  enthusiasm  is  absorbed  in  the  researches  and 
studies  of  the  doset,  whose  hot-house  air  has  nearly  dried  np  aU  his  human  sympa- 
thies.   I£s  thoughts  are  orude,  inmuitiire,  often  feeble,  and  generally  vague  when  his 
own,  and  when  borrowed  from  others,  are  thrown  together  without  system  oroon- 
nection,  and  oonsequentiy  convey  no  definite  impressbns,  and  give  no  satisfiiotory  in- 
ionaaikm.    His  style  is  still  more  objectionaUe,  not  even  conveying  his  thoughts, 
such  as  they  are,  dearly  or  in  an  agreeable  manner.    Aiming  to  be  aHusive,  sugges- 
tive and  oondensed,  it  is  only  obscure ;  it  apes  the  antitheses  of  Macaulit,  without  his 
brillianoy  and  luddity  *,  he  imitates  the  majesty  of  Gibbon,  but  attaina  only  his  tnr- 
gidity ;  and  it  attempts  the  condensation  of  Tacitus,  without  reaching  his  vigor  and 
clearness.    The  &ct  is,  he  is  not  an  original,  dear-headed  thinker,  and  such  an  one 
never  can  express  himself  plainly  and  vigorously.    He  deals  chiefly  with  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  unfortunately  handles  them  in  a  bungling  manner,  without  method  and 
without  consistency,  and  often  spoils  in  his  pages  what  was  beautiful  in  the  original  text 
His  obscurity,  however,  amounting  at  times  to  utter  unintelligibility,  is  his  great  fiiuh, 
and  win  render  the  really  valuable  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  cdleoted  entirdy  use- 
less, because  nobody  will  fed  inclined  to  grope  after  them  in  the  daricness  with  whksh 
they  are  surrounded.    Possibly  this  oondemnatkia  may  be  thought  somewhat  severe, 
but  we  are  sure  it  will  be  considered  as  sustained,  by  any  one  who  will  fix  his  attentka 
upon  almost  any  page  of  the  book,  taken  at  random.    Snffident  quotations  have  been 
made  by  other  journals  to  put  this  &ct  beycmd  a  doubt,  and  to  justHy  all  we  have  said. 
There  is  another  great  defect  in  the  wcn-k*,  which  almost  wholly  defeats  its  object  m 
a  history  of  liberty.    Paashig  over  the  chapters  on  the  liberty  of  nations  mcve  ancient 
than  Rome,  upon  whk^h  perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  commit,  ance  the  author 
eays  they  are  only  introductory  to  a  more  thorough  view  of  liie  subject,  we  will  take 
up  the  history  of  tiie  liberty  of  Rcmie,  which  he  professes  to  have  elaborated  to  compb- 
lion.    So  &r  ih>m  giving  the  reader  any  dear  ideas  of  the  actual  condition  of  dvil 
liberty  in  Rome,  at  the  different  periods  of  her  history,  or  any  oonc^on  oif  the  pro- 
gress it  made,  or  tiie  decline  it  experienced,  within  those  periods,  or  any  view  of  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  government,  or  any  contrast  of  those  institutions,  in  their 
bearing  on  dvii  liberty,  with  those  of  modem  times,  it  is  merdy  an  obsoure  nar- 
rative, wdl  sustained  by  learned  references,  of  the  political  and  nulitary  events 
of  the  republic  and  empire ;  mentioning,  to  be  sure,  their  e£^  on  liberty  in  gene* 
rd  terms,  rejoicing  in  eueh  as  tended  to  promote  it,  and  lamenting  suoh  as  impaired 
and  finally  extinguidied  it    He  details  the  struggles  between  the  patridans  and 
plebdans,  but  he  gives  us  no  fhll  and  weU-digested  infermation  as  to  their  relative 
rights  and  privileges ;  he  narrates  the  events  that  led  to  the  down&B  <^  liberty,  and 
mourns  over  it  wkk  a  proper  spirit ;  but  he  leaves  yon  with  no  definite  ideas  of  what 
was  lost  thereby;  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  book  you  rise  from  its  perusd  without  hav- 
ing formed  any  notion  as  to  what  rightsa  Roman  dtixen  possessed  when  liberty  was  at 
its  height,  or  what  he  was  deprived  of  at  its  downftll.    In  short,  you  gain  but  little  ifany 
more  information  in  regard  to  dvQ  liberty  in  Rome  from  Mr.  Euor's  woric  than  b  ob- 
tahuMefirom  the  ordinary  histories  of  that  people.    What  the  wcwld  wants  on  this  sub- 
ject is  a  graphks  narrative,  in  a  dear  and  brilliant  style,  of  the  historksd  events  having 
a  bearing  on  dvil  liberty ;  a  view  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  his  soonl  conditioii| 
at  difoent  periods  i  a  contrast  of  thoae  rights  and  that  oonditk>n  within  thoaeperMda 
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•iKnring  tlM  progress  or  decline  of  Hberty;  and  a  oomptfiKm  of  those  rights  and  that 
oonditkm  wi&  the  same  enjo3red  fay  tiie  most  free  and  enlightened  of  modem  nations. 
Here  is  a  field  for  a  truly  philosophio  historian  and  philanthropist*,  but  it  requires  a 
dear  head  and  a  warm  heart,  as  weU  as  vast  learning  and  indefiiitigable  research.  Mr. 
Euot's  work  MIb  yery  fiv  short  of  oooapying  this  grand  fidd ;  and  what  is  more, 
what  he  has  d<Nie  proves  that  he  has  not  the  capacity  to  occupy  it  AH  the  qualifica- 
tions he  can  bring  to  the  task  are  learning  and  indostry ;  he  lacks  the  clear  head,  the 
enthosiastio  sonl,  the  plulosophic  spirit,  the  vigorous  imagination,  and  the  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Compare  his  work  with  Gitizot's  *  History  of  Giyiliiatkm,' 
a  kindred  subject,  and  observe  how  differentiy  Ihey  are  treated  by  the  two  authors. 
Tlie  one  is  a  vivid  picture,  in  dear  and  bcautiftil  colors,  making  a  lasting  impression ; 
tiie  other  is  for  the  most  part,  an  obscure  and  cloudy  outline,  possesmng  no  distinct  fea- 
tnres,  and  making  no  hnpression  but  that  of  *  darkness  visible.' 


TsiWoKKg  or  Edoar  Allan  Poi:  with  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Genius.  67  N.  P.WiLLigt 
Javsi  Rumslx.  LowrsLLf  and  Bnrva  W.  Oku  wold.  In  two  voluinea.  pp.  978.  New-Tork  : 
J.  &  BsDrtBUs  ClinloB  UalL 

Tn  intelleotual  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Fob  may  now  be  examined,  and  its 
qualities  decided  upon,  without  any  of  those  disadvantages  whksh  his  personal  conduct 
constantly  presented  as  barriers  to  the  fiur  af^ireciation  of  his  genius.  In  his  habits 
he  was  very  much  like  Richard  Savage,  as  that  author  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  JoHKsoN,  but  he  had  few  of  tiie  apologies  which  could  be  urged  by  the 
Eng^  vagabond.  He  was,  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wiujs's  elaborate  vindication  of  him,  mainly  destitute  of  moral  or  reli^ous  prin- 
ciple :  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  ci^ixifal  student  of  his  works  will  search  in  them 
unnly  for  elevated  and  generous  s^itimont.  But  very  few  of  our  American  authors 
have  poaseased  more  of  &e  creative  energy  or  of  the  constructive  fiiculty ;  and  the 
Kmarkable  ingenuity,  compactness  and  nmplicity  with  which  he  wrought  out  the 
gloomy  fbrma  of  his  imagination ;  the  distinctness,  completeness  and  force  of  his 
metephysknl  analyses  and  illustrations ;  and  the  general  careful  and  artist-like  finish 
of  his  productions,  may  secure  for  them  an  enduring  and  not  unenviable  &me. 

Al^iough  he  possessed  a  vivid  imagination,  and  was  in  many  instances  a  creator 
m  literature,  he  was  quite  as  frequentiy  a  plagiarist  of  both  thoughts  and  forms. 
The  story  of  *The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,'  m  the  first  oC  the  volumes  before  us,  for 
UMtanoe,  is  &  daring  theft  and  combmation  of  two  tales ;  one  in  Blackwood,  under 
the  title  of  '  Vivendo,  or  Itafian  Vengeance,'  and  the  otiiier,  a  tragic  scene  by  the 
German,  Hoftmanm.  From  the  Bladcwood  writer  Mr.  Pob  took  the  gradually  de- 
croanng  dungeon,  and  firom  HovniAN,  the  Pendulum,  pointed  with  an  instrument  of 
torture.  This  machinery  oonstitntes  his  whole  nouvelette.  His  charge  of  plagiarism 
igatMt  Professor  LoiroraLLOw,  we  happen  to  know,  was  so  felse  that  the  plagiarism 
was  on  the  other  side.  Of  his  *■  Marginalia'  many  of  the  best  paragraphs  were  bor- 
rowed, with  scarcely  the  change  of  a  syllable.  Mr.  Pob's  best  works  are  those  tales, 
io  minute  in  detail,  and  vraisemblant  in  actbn,  as  to  have  been  often  supposed  to  be 
Bflrrstives  of  real  experience.  Of  these  *  The  Mystery  of  Mabt  Rogbt,'  *  Mr. 
Valdbmar's  Case,'  *  Descent  mto  the  Ma«lstrom,'  and  *  The  Purloined  Letter,'  are 
examples.    His  poems  are  commonly  highly  imaginative,  and  illustrative  of  a  pro- 
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found  and  inteDeotnal  melancboly.  Hk  oritkiams  are  acute  and  ingenioaa,  in  boom 
respects ;  but  for  the  moat  part  are  carping,  and  entirely  worthless,  iot  any  judg- 
ments they  embrace  of  books  or  authors ;  he  was  so  much  the  creature  of  kindly  or 
malicious  prejudice,  or  so  incapable  of  gomg  beyond  the  range  of  the  grammarian. 
The  Tolumes  are  handsomely  printed,  and  embellished  with  an  excellent  portrait  d 
the  author. 


Saint  LsaBS,  oa  t»  Tbebam  op  Lipb.    In  one  TohDne.   New-Toifc :  Gbobob  P.  Pimuii. 
Seeond  Notice. 

A  BBCOND  edition  of  the  admirable  metaphysical  romance  of  ^  8t  Leger^^  whieh 
the  accomplished  author  did  us  the  honor  to  present  originally  to  the  public  throng^i 
the  pages  of  the  Knickjulbocsjui,  has  been  issued  separately  in  London,  by  Rxcham» 
Bbntlkt,  ^  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majbstt,'  and  In  New-Tork,  by  PunfAM, 
whose  elegant  editions  are  creating  for  him  a  reputation  that  promises  to  gire  him 
rank  with  Aldus.  We  are  in  the  habit,  as  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness,  oT  pre- 
senting them  our  own  opinions  upon  books  and  authivs ;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
lest  we  should  have  been  suspected  of  an  undue  partiality  for  a  work  which  has 
been  for  some  years  a  portion  of  our  own  existence  and  reputation,  we  prefer  to  quote 
the  observations  upon  *  The  St  Leger  Papers'  by  the  very  able  critical  editor  of  the 
*  Tribune^  daOy  journal,  who  in  taste,  philosophical  culture,  and  general  ability,  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  of  the  first  order  of  men  in  our  times : 

( Juoouo  Ihli  unique  oomposIUon  by  the  ordinary  roles  of  noTeHrritingf  most  readers  would 
prononnoe  it  barren  of  incident,  and  without  a  sofllciently  developed  plot  to  give  It  the  exdleBMBt 
demanded  in  a  work  of  the  imagination.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Wilbblm  Mbistbb  and 
of  many  of  the  moat  admirable  prodactiona  of  Rxcbtbr.  In  troth,  St.  Lcobr  is  almost  without  a 
prototype  in  Engllah  literature,  and  bear»the  moat  decided  impression  of  the  German  coltivation  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  not  to  be  read  for  the  interest  of  the  story,  bot  as  an  acote  and  subtle 
delineation  of  the  workings  of  a  deep  inner  experience,  and  thf  rich  bkMBomlng  out  of  timraeler 
amid  the  agitatiooa  of  a  skeptica]  and  fermenting  age.  In  this  point  of  view  it  la  a  work  of  origi- 
nality and  undeniable  power.  The  pervading  tone  is  too  sombre  for  the  popahu*  taste ;  the  aaove- 
roent  is  of  too  qoiet  and  sabdoed  a  character;  the  outlines  are  not  shaded  off  with  soffldenlpredsioD, 
bot  run  together  in  a  certain  dim,  confosedmystidam;  and  the  sequel  leaves  us  in  the  same  dreamy 
uncertainty  which  maits  the  evolution  of  the  plot  On  this  aceoont  we  do  not  predict  that  St.  Lb«bb 
will  become  a  flvrorlte  with  the  genend  mass  of  readera.  Bot  it  has  (kr  too  much  vigor  of  thought* 
artMo  and  deUeale  analysis  of  character,  and  flpesh  and  bold  painting  of  the  aut^^ectlve  Mlk»  of  the 
stronger  paasions,  not  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  sensuous  outwardness  of  deacriptloo  and  the 
abaenoe  of  dramatic  contrasts  and  surprises.  The  style  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  aulilect.  Iheie 
are  passagea  of  rhythmical,  melodious  sweetness,  which  belong  to  the  best  days  of  English  prose,  and 
reveal  both  the  ear  and  tba  hand  of  a  true  artist  In  this  style  of  composition,  liauy  portioos  are 
Ihdshed  with  the  delicate  nicety  of  a  miniature-painting,  and  wookl  be  aelected  by  the  reader  of 
taste  for  the  charm  of  their  expression,  without  reference  to  the  profound  thought  which  they  almost 
Invariably  embody.  Some  of  the  episodes  are  in  the  highest  style  of  tragic  power,  and  show  that 
the  prevailing  quiet  courae  of  the  narrative  Is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  lameness  or  poverty  of  In- 
vention in  the  author.  We  acknowledge  a  peouHar  satlsfkctloa  In  noticing  a  woric  of  this  chancier 
thm  the  American  press.  In  the  hshionable  rage  ftM-flaahy  and  exaggerated  flctittouaMterature.  We 
respect  the  courage  and  Independence  of  the  author,  who,  resistii^  all  the  seductions  of  a  noisy, 
ephemeral  reputation,  relies  for  euccess  on  the  deplh  and  tmthAifaiess  of  his  pictures  of  the  human 
heart,  and  hia  weird  power  In  untwisting  the  tangled  thread  of  human  destiny.  Theae  threads  of 
life,  It  is  true,  he  has  not  woven  into  a  robe  of  state,  a  wedding  gannent,  or  even  a  workman^  ftock. 
Me  haa  ftimlshed  no  additions  to  the  purple  raiment  In  which  Hun ajott  will  array  heraelf  on  the 
day  of  her  inauguration.  But  we  are  thankful  to  the  silkworm  which  converts  the  leaves  of  the 
mnlbeny  Into  shining  fflamfnts,  and  do  not  oo^nplain  that  It  leaves  an  unfinished  task  for  the  spindle 
andthekxHn.' 
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GoLLECTOf  o  Contributions  in  Chukchkb.  —  We  heartily  sympathize  with  oar 
new  correspcmdent,  Mr.  Octavius  DAPrBa,  in  the  mortifying  dilemmas  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  a  custom  *  better  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  He 
derelops,  m  *  The  TridU  of  a  Timid  OentUmain^^  an  annoyance  which  is  but  too 
oornmon,  and  the  good  resulting  from  the  sole  advantage  of  which  might  be  com- 
psand  in  a  manner  fa  less  exceptionable.  There  are  churches  in  this  town  where 
eoQections  are  taken  up  but  once  a  year ;  and  we  venture*  to  say,  that  whOe  these 
Bocieties  are  £Eur  from  being  the  richest,  their  contributions  are  as  large  as  those  of  any 
kindred  churches  in  the  metropolis.  But  hear  Mr.  Dappee  :  ^  I  know  not  what  un- 
fortunate sufferer  Brst  sought  relief  from  his  grievances  by  unfolding  them  to  the 
ecoductor  oi  a  literary  publication.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  custom  has  the 
sanction  of  high  authority  and  long-established  usage ;  and  I  desire  to  lift  up  my 
voice  against  the  present  mode  of  collecting  contributions  in  churches,  and  to  set 
forth  my  humble  experience  in  the  matter. 

4  am  a  young  man  from  the  country,  whose  exceedingly  moderate  income  impe- 
ratively demands  the  strictest  economy,  but  whose  mortal  fear  of  even  the  suspicion 
of  meanneas  often  leads  to  a  bounteousness  of  charity  which  is  rapidly  hurrying  me 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  insolvency.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  of  an  extremely  timid 
and  sensi^e  disposition,  which  prevents  me  from  exercising  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  independent  action,  and  leaves  me  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  what  may  happen  to 
be  the  prevalent  opinion.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  escort  my  landlady's  pretty  black- 
eyed  dan^ter  to  church  every  Sunday ;  that  the  old  lady  is,  I  verily  believe,  par- 
taDy  insane  on  the  subject  of  distant  missions ;  and  that  our  church  is  fiivored  with 
the  dooutionary  exertions  of  aU  the  manifold  itinerant  supplicators  in  their  behalf ; 
yon  win  readily  eoncdve  my  position  to  be  a  trying  one.  Imagine  me,  after  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  pulpit  has  occupied  lus  te^us  hour  in  alternately  coaxing  and  fright- 
ening 1^  hearers  into  a  donatorial  frame  of  mind,  unhappily  seated  in  the  midst  of  a 
■core  of  restless  muden  ladies,  who  with  eag^  eyes  note  and  conunent  upon  each 
gentl^nan's  gift  The  music  plays  a  softly-persuasive  wr,  the  deacons  flourish  the 
fiMal  contribution-boxes,  that  have  so  deplorably  reduced  my  finances ;  and  I  sit  in 
a  frightful  state  of  nervous  excitement  Soon  one  of  the  collectors  reaches  our  pew, 
and  then  comes  the  awful  moment !  My  landlady  and  Black-Eyes  look  as  if  they 
eiqpected  me  to  take  out  a  handful  of  gold  eagles ;  the  old  ladies  wriggle  and  twist 
Ihemsdves  into  a  position  to  estimate  my  generosity ;  I  feel  tiiat  the  myriads  of  eyes 
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which  inyariably  follow  the  progren  of  a  contribiition-boz  are  fixed  upon  me  *,  and 
though  peonniary  rain  stares  me  ftdl  in  the  free,  I  cannot  help  giving  freely.  I  hare 
practised  various  ingenious  expedients  to  avoid  this  infliction,  but  all  have  been  nn- 
snccessful.  Once  I  tried  to  dodge  the  oontribntion-Sabbaths  by  £ngning  siekneas ; 
but  my  illness  was  too  glaringly  periodical  to  escape  sosindon,  and  I  had  to  g^ve  it 
np.  Then  I  tried  the  principle  of  the  widow's-mite,  and  slily  dipped  a  smooth  ten- 
cent  piece  into  the  box ;  but  while  we  were  crowding  out  throng  the  aisle,  I  over- 
heard a  little  hawk-eyed  old  lady  say  to  Blac^-Eyes,  <  What  a  stingy  oreatore  that 
awkward  young  man  who  sits  in  your  pew  isl  He  only  gave  Bfr.  PaETTTMiJi  a 
shilling !'  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  through  the  floor,  and  have  never  dared  to 
economise  in  that  way  since. 

'Upon  myword,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  where  all  tins  wiU  end.  It  is  imponible  for  me 
to  survive  much  longer  in  this  pecuniary  plight,  for  I  have  actually  been  obliged  to 
exchange  several  necessary  articles  of  value  to  obtain  funds  for  theae  exigencies,  and 
often  at  an  unpleasant  discount  from  their  real  worth.  A  &vorite  flute  was  sacrifioed 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Asiatic  mismon ;  a  handsome  new  over-coat  was  dis- 
posed of  to  an  old-clothes'  man  to  aid  in  purchasing  supplies  for  ihe  stataoo  in  the 
South  Sea  Iriands ;  and  I  htunbly  trust  that  the  infimt  Kic^poos,  whose  education  is 
to  be  advanced  by  the  pawning  of  my  raby  shfart-pin,  will  one  day  appreciate  the  try- 
ing sacrifice  I  have  made  on  their  account.  I  have,  sorely  agdnst  my  bidinationf  and 
with  the  fear  of  my  unpaid  taOor's  bills  before  my  eyes,  liberally  contributed  toward 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  natives  of  every  imaginable  part  of  the  known  gkbe. 
I  have  been  in  turn  victimized  by  the  Chinamen,  the  Sandwich-Islanders,  the  Aff- 
ghanistans,  the  Kamskatchkans,  the  benighted  residents  of  Timbuotoo,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  various  uncivilized  countries.  Only  last  Sat^th  I  responded  so  freely 
to  a  call  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  obtain  a  loan  from  my  nnde  the  next  day  upon  some  valuable  personal 
securities,  at  a  rate  of  interest  that  would  make  usury-haters  stare.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  divers  unfortunate  persons  often  find  themselves  in  a  similar  predicament ; 
and  I  think  it  high  time  that  the  disagreeable  practice  of  thrusting  a  contributaon-box 
under  one's  nose,  like  a  highwayman's  pistol,  should  be  abolished,  and  some  method 
of  collection  adopted  which  would  not  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  persons  whose  purses 
do  not  possess  the  delightful  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  widow's  cruise. 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  the  exercise  of  *  moral  courage'  upon  such  occasions ; 
but  the  conflict  in  a  nervous  gentieman's  bosom  between  his  duty  to  his  creditors 
and  the  dread  of  being  pronounced  *•  mean,'  is  not  favorable  to  an  extremdy  devo- 
tional frame  of  mind.  I  trust  that,  among  the  reformers  of  the  age,  some  frigid  of 
humanity  will  bo  found  who  can  devise  a  way  of  giving  alms  more  in  unison  with 
that  unobtrusive  charity  which  would  not  that  the  right  hand  should  know  what  the 
left  baud  doeth,  and  which  would  remove  the  perplexities  that  now  bdeaguer 

'Tour  afflicted  Friend, 

*OcTAVirs  Datpbe.* 

Did  our  correspondent  Mr.  Dappek  qyct  remark,  that  the  gentiemen  who  'carry 
round  the  plate,'  and  who  are  always  on  a  cold  scent  after  a  penny,  are  not  them- 
selves very  liberal  in  their  contributions  ?  '  Why  don't  you  put  in  something  f '  asked 
a  contributor,  of  one  of  these  Sunday  sub-treasurers,  on  one  occasion.  'That's  my 
busmess,'  was  the  reply :  '  what  /give  is  nsthing  to  nobody  /' 
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WoRi>-pAiirnNO :  Thb  Fikat  Dimipation .  —  Many  of  onr  readers,  we  may  sap- 
pose,  bare  not  aa  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  periuang  the  last  two  nambers  of  '  David 
Cofferfieldy^  iflaued  with  illiifltrationa  flrom  the  metropolitan  press  of  Mr.  Johh 
WujET ;  and  it  is  for  their  especial  entertainment  that  we  desire  to  call  their  attention 
to  two  or  three  remarkable  examples  of  word-pamting  which  they  contain.  We 
commence  with  this  limning  of  a  servant,  a  '  most  respeetaUe  man,'  and  as  much  of 
acharaoter,  in  his  way,  as  Sam.  Wilube  himself  t 

*I  msuavx  tbenoetereiJfltedinblifltaAloBamera  rnpedable^oolcbigiBsa.  Be  was  taelton« 
sofHboCedfTery  quiet  in  his  msnner,  deferential,  observant,  always  at  hand  when  wanted,  and  nerer 
near  when  not  wanted ;  bat  his  great  dsim  to  ooniriderstion  was  his  Teapectability.  He  had  not  a 
pliant  teoe,  be  had  rather  a  stiir  neck,  rather  a  tight  smooth  head  with  short  hair  clingli«  to  it  at  the 
sides,  a  soft  wsT  of  speaking,  with  a  peculiar  habit  of  whispering  the  letter  8,  so  distincUsr,  that  he 
seemed  to  use  it  oAener  than  soy  other  maiv;  but  erery  peeiuiarity  that  he  had  he  made  respectable. 
If  his  nose  had  been  vpside<lown,  he  would  have  made  that  respectable.  He  sarroanded  himself 
with  sa  atmoqdMre  of  respectability^  and  walked  secure  in  it.  It  would  have  been  next  to  impos* 
slide  to  suspect  him  of  any  thing  wroi«,  he  was  so  thoroughly  respectable.  Nobody  could  bsTS 
Ukmi^  of  patting  him  in  attyery,  he  was  so  highly  respectable.  To  have  imposed  any  derogatory 
work  opon  htm,  would  hare  been  to  inflict  a  wanton  insult  on  the  feelings  of  a  most  respeotsble 
And  off    ^ •    •   *•  


r  thii,  I  noticed  the  women-serrants  in  the  household  were  so  intuitivety  conscious, 
that  they  always  did  such  work  themselres,  end  generally  while  he  read  the  paper  by  ttie  pantry  fire. 
Such  a  Beltomtained  man  I  never  law.  But  in  that  quality,  as  in  every  otner  he  posaesBed,  he 
only  seemed  to  be  the  move  respectsble. . . .  He  was  in  my  room  in  the  morning  before  I  was  up,  to 
brine  Bse  diaving-water,  and  to  put  out  my  clothes.  When  I  undrew  the  curtains  and  looked  out  of 
bed,  I  Mw  him.  in  sn  equable  temperature  of  respectability,  unaffected  by  the  east  wind  of  January, 
and  not  even  breathing  fhxtily,  standing  my  boots  right  and  left  in  the  first  dancing  position,  snd 
bfewlng  specksof  dust  off  my  coat  as  he  laid  it  down  like  a  baby. 

*  I  gave  him  good  morning,  and  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  most 
TCspectable  honting^watch  I  ever  saw,  and  preventing  the  spring  with  his  thumb  flrom  opening  Ihr, 
UoludiMattkefaee^asifhewerecontvUmganoracMUiroy$ter^Ai\xi\i\m 
itWMhal^pasteighU' 

Thia '  moat  respectable  man'*  servant  of  Sturforth  is  destined  to  act  an  important 

atdioiigh  anbordinate  part  tn,  the  story,  *  as  we  do  gueas.'    A  most  original  creation, 

toCaBy  unheralded,  is  introduced  in  the  last  number ;  a  dwarf-chiropodist,  or  '  com' 

aad  nail-cutter,  hair-dyer,  etc.,  named  Miaa  Mowobkr  ;  who  goes  about  with  scraps 

of  nafla  that  she  has  out  from  the  fingers  and  toes  of  a  Russian  prince,  and  whi(^  do 

more  lor  her,  in  private  iamiliea  of  the  genteel  sort,  than  all  her  talents  put  together. 

She  aeOa  rouge,  too,  to  the  fitded  beautiea  of  the  realm,  but  very  slOy :  '  One  old 

Dowager,  the  calls  it  lip-salve.    Another,  9ke  calla  H  gloves.    Another,  At  calls  it 

ta^er-edging.    Another,  «A«  calla  it  a  &n.    /call  it  whatever  tAey  call  it    I  supply 

it  for  'em,  but  we  keep  up  the  trick  so,  to  one  another,  and  make  believe  with  such  a 

ftoe,  that  they  'd  aa  soon  think  of  laying  it  on  before  a  whole  drawing-room  aa  before 

■M.    And  when  I  wait  upon  'em,  they  11  aay  to  me  aometimee— wtM  it  on  —  thick, 

and  no  mistake— ^  How  am  I  looking.  Mo  woBui  7  AmlpaleT'    Ha!  ha!  ha!  hat 

Is  bH  that  refreahing,  my  young  friend  V    But  the  gem  of  the  number,  and  one  of 

the  most  perfect  word-pictures  we  ever  saw,  is  GomRviKU>'s  description  of  hia 

'  Firwt  Dissipation.^    He  is  at  hia  new  lodgings  with  '  Mrs.  Caurr,'  and  proposes,  as 

a  sort  of  ^  house-warming,'  to  give  a  dinner  to  a  few  friends.    His  landlady,  a  cha- 

racteristio  speeimeii  of  a  keen  boarding-house  keeper,  haa  the  address  to  make  her 

lodger  order  every  thing  he  wants  from  the  pastry-cook's,  leaving  her  to  *  concentrate 

her  mind  on  the  mashed  potatoes,  and  to  serve  up  the  cheese  and  odery  aa  she  could 

¥riah  to  aee  it  done.'    She  recommends  to  1dm  a  *  handy  young  man'  to  aasist  at 

table,  and  a  young  girl  is  procured,  to  be  stationed  in  the  pantry,  ^  there  never  to 

deaist  fnm  waahing  plates.'    His'attention  is  distracted,  however,  during  dinner, by 

observing  that  the  'handy  young  man'  goes  out  of  the  room  very  often,  and  that  his 

shadow  always  presents  itself,  immediately  afterward,  on  the  wall  of  the  entry,  with  a 
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botUe  at  his  mouth  1  The  ^  young  girP  likewise  occasions  him  some  uneasineBS  ; 
not  so  mnch  by  neglecting  to  wa^  the  plates,  as  by  breaking  them.  For  being  of  an 
inqnisilive  disposition,  and  unable  to  confine  herself,  as  her  positive  instructions  were, 
to  the  pantry,  she  is  constantly  peering  In  at  the  guests,  and  constantly  imagining 
herself  detected ;  in  which  belief  she  several  times  retires  upon  the  plates,  with 
which  she  has  carefully  paved  the  floor,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  destruction.  The 
dinner  goes  on  however,  accompanied  by  the  successive  stages  of  inebriation : 

'I  wcMT  oOfbrpsastng  tbe  wine  fluter  and  telerjet,  mA  eontinoaUy  starting  im  with  a  wAaenw 
to  qpen  more  wine,  long  before  any  was  needed.  I  propoeed  Stsbsportb^s  nealtb.  I  said  he  was 
my  dearest  friend,  the  protector  of  my  iMyliood,  and  the  companion  of  my  prime.  I  said  I  waa  de> 
lifted  to  propose  his  health.  I  said  I  owed  him  more  oblivion  than  I  could  ever  rq>aj,aiidheU 
him  in  a  higher  admiration  than  I  could  ever  expreas.  I  finished  by  saying,  *I  *U  give  von  Stskit 
forth!  Ood  bless  him !  Uorrahr  We  gave  him  three  times  three,  and  another,  and  a  good  one 
toflniahwith.  I  broke  my  glaas  in  going  round  the  table  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  laaJdQntwo 
words) « Steertorthyon'rethegnldlngstaroflnyeTistence  V 

•  ••••• 

*  Somebody  was  smoking.  We  were  all  smoking.  I  was  smoking,  and  trying  to  snppreas  a  rMog 
lendpncy  to  shudder.  Stsirforth  had  made  a  speech  about  me,  in  the  coarse  of  wmdi  I  had  been 
aflbcted  almost  to  tears.  I  returned  thanks,  and  hoped  Uie  present  company  wouki  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after — each  d^  at  five  o^dock,  that  we  might  ei^oy  the  pleasores  of  oonvons- 
tion  and  society  ttirough  a  long  evening.  I  felt  called  upon  to  propoee  an  indlviduaL  I  would  glva 
them  my  aunt    Miss  Brtsky  Trot  wood,  the  best  of  her  sex ! 

« Somebody  was  leaning  out  of  my  bed-room  window,  reflPMhing  hie  fbrehead  against  the  oool  atone 
of  the  parapet,  and  fbellDK  the  air  upon  his  Ihoe.  Itwasmyselt  I  waa  addreering  myself  aa*  Cor* 
pRRHRLn,*  and  saying,  *  Why  did  you  tir  to  smoke  ?  You  might  have  known  you  could  nH  do  it.* 
Now,  somebodv  was  unsteadilv  contemplating  his  features  in  the  looking-glasB.  That  was  I  too.  I 
was  verv  pale  in  the  looUng-glaBs ;  my  eyes  had  a  vacant  appearance ;  and  my  hair — only  my  hair, 
nothing  eke  —  looked  drunk. 

<  Somebody  said  to  me,*  Let  us  go  to  the  theatre,  CoppBRncLDl*  Thei^was  no  bed-roott  befbre 
me,  but  again  the  Jingling  table  covered  with  glasses ;  the  lamp ;  Graimorr  on  my  right  hand,  Mark- 
ham  on  my  left,  and  Stcrrfortb  uppoeite  —  all  sitting  in  a  mist,  and  a  long  way  off.  The  theatre  t 
To  be  sure.  The  very  thing !  Gome  along!  But  they  must  excuse  me  if  I  saw  every  body  out  flrrt, 
and  turned  the  lamp  off  —  in  case  of  fire. 

*  Owing  to  some  oonfUsicm  iu  the  dark,  the  door  was  gone.  I  was  (beling  for  it  in  the  window-cor* 
tains,  when  Stsbrfortb,  laughing,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  #e  oat  vVe  went  down  ataiis,  OM 
behind  another.  Near  the  bottom,  somebody  fell,  and  rolled  down.  Somebody  else  said  it  was  Cop* 
pRRriRLD.  I  was  angry  at  that  false  report,  until  finding  myself  on  my  back  in  the  passage,  1  began 
to  think  there  might  be  some  foundation  for  it. 

^Averyfoggy  night,  with  great  rings  round  the  lamps  in  the  streets  I  Iherewaaanindiatlncitalk 
of  ita  being  wet  I  considered  it  frosty.  Stbrrforth  dusted  me  under  a  lampiMst,  and  pot  mj 
hat  into  shape,  which  somebody  produced  from  somewhere  in  a  most  extrsMdlnary  manner,  for  I 
hadnH  had  it  on  before.  Stbrrforth  then  said, « You  are  aU  right,  Copfbrpirld,  are  you  noCf  and 
I  told  him, '  Neverbenrer.* 

*A  man,  sitting  in  I 
qutilng  if  I  waa  (me  c 

mimpee  I  had  of  him)  whetW  to  take 'the  money  from  mo  or  not  Shortly  f 
high  up  in  a  very  hot  theatre,  k>oking  down  Into  a  very  large  pit,  that  seoned  to  me  to  i 
people  with  whom  it  waa  crammed  were  ao  indistinct  "Diere  was  a  great  stage,  too,  looking  very 
dean  and  smooth  after  the  streets ;  and  there  were  people  upon  it  talking  about  something  or  o<her, 
bat  not  at  all  inleUigibty.  There  was  an  abundance  of  bright  liidits,  and  there  was  muaioj  and  then 
were  ladies  down  in  the  boxes,  and  I  do  n\  know  what  more.  The  whole  building  looked  to  mck  as 
if  it  were  learning  to  swim ;  it  conducted  itself  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner,  when  I  tried  to 
atewdyit 

*  On  somebody^  motion,  we  reeolved  to  go  down-stairs  to  the  dreaa-boxes,  where  the  tedies  were. 
Amnttemankmnging,ftili-drBSBed,onasofa,withanoperft-glaasinhishand,paaaedbefotBinyvtBW, 
and  also  my  own  ^nm  at  ftill  length  in  a  glass.  Then  I  was  being  ushered  into  one  of  these  boxes, 
and  found  myself  saying  something  as  l8atdown,and  people  about  me  crying  ^SUeaee  I*  toaoae* 
lK)dy, and  ladieacaeQng indignant  glancea  at  me, and  — what!  yes !  —  Aaaxs* ntting  on  the  seat  be> 
fore  me,inthesamebox,  witha  lady  and  gentleman  beeideher,  whom  Ididnnknow.  I  see  her  (hee 
now,  better  than  I  did  then  I  dare  say,  with  its  indelible  look  of  regret  and  wonder  tomed  opoA  bm. 

.   <(AeiiBsr  I  saki  thickly, 'Lorblessmer!    AexBar 

(tHoahl  pray:' die  answered,  I  oookl  not  conceive  why.  <  Yoa  dlMurb  the  company.  Lookat 
theataser 

'  I  tried,  on  her  ii\|anctlcii,  to  fix  it,  and  to  hear  something  of  what  was  going  on  there,  bat  quHe  to 
vain.  I  kwked  at  her  again  by-«nd-by,  and  aaw  her  shrink  into  her  comer,  and  pat  her  gk>ved  hand 
to  her  forehead. 

'<A«MBsr  leatd.   <rmafraidyaa*renorweL' 

**Yea.yes.    Do  not  mind  me,  Trotwood,' she  retomed.    'Listen!    Are  yoa  going  away  aoont* 

^'Amkoarswaysoof  I  repeated. 

'  I  had  a  stupid  intention  of  replying  that  I  was  going  to  wait,  to  hand  her  down  sialrB.  I  aoppose 
I  expressed  It,  somehow ;  for,  after  she  had  looked  at  me  attentively  for  a  Uttk)  while,  she  uppaattd 
to  onderstand,  and  replied  in  alow  tone : 


(roenrer.' 

I  in  a  pigeon^ole-plaoe,  looked  oat  of  the  fog,  and  took  money  fhxn  somebody.  In- 
nieof  the  gentlemen  paid  for,  and  appearing  rather  doubtfhl  (aa  I  remember  in  the 
him)  whether  to  take  the  money  from  mo  or  not    ShorUy  afterward,  we  were  very 
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* '  I  kBowyoa  will  do  ae  I  aik  70a,  if  I  taO  yoa  I  siii  very  eanest  in  it  Go  awaj  bow,  Tkotwoob, 
for  my  nke,  and  ask  your  flriends  to  take  yon  home.' 

*8he  liad  so  fiu*  improved  me,  for  the  tune,  that  though  I  was  an^with  her,  I  felt  ashamed, and 
with  a  short  *  Goori  V  (which  I  intended  for  *  Good  night  0'  got  op  and  went  away.  They  followed 
and  I  stepped  at  once  outof  the  box-door  into  my  bed-room,  where  only  fiKYsmroRTH  was  with  m«, 
hBlpiBg  me  to  undrsss,  and  where  1  was  by  toma  telling  him  that  Aomss  was  my  sister,  and  a4Jor- 
log  him  to  bring  the  corkscrew,  that  I  might  open  another  bottle  of  wine. 

^How  somebody,  lying  in  mr  bed,  lay  saying  and  doing  all  this  oyer  again,  at  croos  pnrposee,  in  a 
fimrlah  dream  all  night —the  bed  a  roddw  sea  that  was  nererstilL  How,  as  that  somebody  slow^ 
titled  down  into  myseU;  did  I  begin  to  pardi,  and  Ibel  aaif  my  ootercoTering  of  skin  werea  hara 
board ;  my  tongue  the  bottom  of  an  empty  kettle,  fbrred  with  kmg  serrice,  and  buining  op  over  a 
■low  fire ;  the  patanaof  my  hands, hot  puues  of  metal,  which  no  ice  coold  cool! 

*  But  the  agony  of  mind,  the  remorses  and  shame  I  felt,  when  I  became  conKious  next  day!  l(y 
horror  of  havinff  committed  a  thonsann  oiltooes  I  had  ft>igotten.  and  which  nothing  oookl  ever  ex- 
piate; my  recoueetion  of  that  indelible  look  which  Aokks  hao  given  me;  the  tortorlng  impoesi- 
bUity  of  communicating  with  her,  not  knowing,  beast  that  I  was,  how  she  came  to  be  in  London,  or 
where  she  stayed;  my  diagust  of  the  very  si^t  of  the  room  where  the  r^vel  had  been  heU;  my 
racking  head,  the  smell  of  smoke,  the  sight  of  glniwfn,  the  imposeibility  of  going  out,  or  even  get- 
tingi^I   Oh,  what  a  day  it  was  r  a  •-•-«> 

It  is  our  beBef  that  ihb  Tirid  pustare  of  the  foUj  and  ibame  of  dnmkemieiB  ¥rill 
bare  a  more  potent  eflS^ct  upon  our  yonng  men  than  half  the  temperance  addresaea 
from  the  *  reformed  drunkards*  who  are  *  itinerating  the  States,'  Iram  Maine  to  Loui- 
siana.   A  single  memory  of  orgies  like  this  will*  hite  into  the  soul' of  a  sensttiTe  man. 


Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  Since  the  issue  of  our  last  num- 
ber, the  arriyal  of  the  braye  Hungarians,  whose  names  have  been  in  the  months  of 
all  our  oHixenB,  has  been  the  *•  public  thing,'  the  chief  topic  of  the  day.  And  we  re- 
joice that  they  have  been  enabled  to  feel  the  true  sympathy  wluch  a  country  strug- 
gling for  freedom  will  always  command  in  tins  country.  We  may  mention  here, 
that  we  have  to-day  received  from  our  excellent  and  attentive  correspondent  at  0cm* 
stantinople  the  following  *  AppeaV  in  behalf  of  the  political  reftigees  who  have  been 
oompeDed  to  rendezvous  in  the  Turkish  capital  after  havmg  been  expelled  from  al- 
most every  other  part  of  Europe.  *  As  the  Hungarians,'  writes  our  correspondent, 
*  bad,  and  still  have,  many  sympathizers  in  the  United  States,  I  thought  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  learn  how  they  could  assist  them.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  distress 
which  political  troubles  have  brought  upon  these  poor  people.  Many  of  those  here 
are  men  of  fiunily  and  fortune  in  their  own  (?)  land ;  and  idthough  Mussulman 
chanty  and  benevolence  puts  Christendom  to  the  blush,  Turkey  offers  btit  few  re- 
•ooroes  by  which  they  can  procure  a  subsistence.  The  officer  and  the  iioldier  bsve 
found  home  and  service  in  Turkish  houses,  but  many  are  still  houseless.  I  presume 
many  Hungarians  will  reach  the  United  States,  for  which  they  have  a  strong  predi- 
lection. The  *  Appeal'  is  to  the  philanthropic  in  fiivor  of  the  poHtacal  refugees  at 
Constantinople  by  a  committee  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  resident  there.  It 
is  translated  from  the  'Journal  de  Constantinople'  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember: 

^Ir  onder  the  existing  dreumstanoes  of  the  present  day  distress  and  want  are  greatty  felt  by  the 
political  refligeea  in  this  city,  still  greater  are  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  aUveto  the  sweet  emo- 
tioos  of  benevolence.  In  the  presepoe  of  the  total  deprivation  which  the  rigors  of  the  season  are 
aboot  to  increase,  who  will  be  InsenslUe  to  the  snUbrings  of  the  helpless?  What  hand  can  remain 
doaed  against  them  by  seUshneesf  Mutually  bound  together  by  a  ofsnmon  fesUng  of  oonnnisera- 
tlcn  towaid  those  milbrtiDiBte  men,  we  oomefbriraid  also  to  pvopoee  a  means  of  rendering  that  sen- 
timent active  and  efBcadotia,  by  opening  a  subscription  in  flivor  of  all  those  persons  who  have  ftrand 
a  leOige  on  the  hospitable  soil  of  Toikey. 

^Their  wants  baffle  and  surpass  the  resources  of  private  diartty;  and  it  is  only  a  collective  be- 
WToleBoe  whidi  can  meet  and  nlieve  them.   The  Ittfle  oAiing  of  each  one  is  like  those  drops  of 
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flne  ndn  ▼hiob,  inflnitaly  mnltlpllad,  flOl  with  generous  tnfliwiwe  upon  Ihe  pwched  aad^rid  i 
of  the  earth. 

*Here  political  oplnioiiB  hare  no  part  We  disdain  so ii^nrtons  a  suspidon,  and  n;|eci  it  upon 
whoever  shall  Te&tore  to  oonoeiTe  or  to  express  it.  Hss  not  Humanity  a  paramoont  doty  with  man 
in  the  misfortunes  Gf  his  Mow  creature?  And  before  giving  the  monel  of  bread  to  the  fluniahed, 
or  bestowing  the  garment  upon  the  shivering,  must  lie  seek  flrat  to  jeam  by  what  \Aam  the  suiteer 
has  been  disabled,  or  by  what  weapon  the  wound  has  been  laid  bare  ?  Humanity  I  that  Tiitaa 
v^ch  is  oflbred  to  eadi  son  of  our  common  parent,  God,  and  of  that  common  country,  the  earth ;  thou 
alone  sufflcest  us  in  our  love  for  our  fellow  mortal,  and  preasest  us  forward  to  his  rescue  when  in 
distrsMl 

(This  noble  and  true  sentiment  win  be  that  of  an  those  who  ei^oy  ttie  tranquUllty  and  good  order 
which  characterize  the  govemmenl  of  His  M^fes^,  Sultan  AsiHTb-Majin. 

<  IMffcraooe  of  race,  of  color,  or  of  fldth,  wiU  niake  none  in  the  hearts  of  aU  those  who  are  created 
of  one  type,  and  are  carried  forward  toward  the  commission  of  the  same  act  of  benevoleooe. 

( In  closing  the  present  appeal  to  the  generous  and  the  benevolent,  the  undersigned  announce  ttiai 
they  have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpoee  of  ooQecthig  nflbrfngw  in  behalf  of 
those  political  reftagees  now  suffering  from  want  in  Oonrtantinqide. 

«They  caU  upon  aU  those  whose  hearts  are  open  to  the  commission  of  good  deeds,  for  whatever 
they  may  be  pleased  to  give;  and  in  this  they  believe  may  be  included  aU  the  inhabitants  of  thb 
empire,  without  distlnotlon  of  felth  or  nationaUty. 

<  Signed  by  J.  H.  Black,  Treasurer,  David  Glavant,  Ch.  Havsok,  P.  Dcran,  Ch.  Ens,  Eiro.  Bon.* 

The  Committee  on  ^  Praetiee  and  Pleadingt^  have  recently  made  their  last  re- 
port to  the  Legislatiire,  by  whjoh  eeveral  additional  and  Yery  important  changes  are 
proposed  in  the  present  praotioe.  The  oode  thus  finr  seems  to  meet  with  general 
commendation,  both  in  this  and  other  states.  One  of  the  most  marlced  changes  eon- 
sists  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  pleadings.  The  following  copy  of  the  entire  pleadings 
(except  the  summons  and  names  of  parties)  of  a  oanse  recently  on  the  calendar  of 
one  of  onr  courts,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  brief  manner  in  which  an  '  jssae* 
may  be  formed  under  the  new  code.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  that  provision 
requiring  the  &ots  to  be  so  stated  that  '  a  person  of  common  understanding  may 
know  what  is  intended :' 

-: 1  SUPREME     COURT. 

Jackson 

agttiiut     >ComplainL 

Sttlbs.  I 


Thk  — 
defendant 


oomplaiut  of  the  plalntifT  shows  to  this  court,  that  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  1840,  the 
lant  did,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  caU  the  plalntilT  a  d--d  thief,  to  plalntiiTb  damage  of  one 
addoUars;  for  which  sum  he  demanda  judgment  against  the  deieodant 


Jacksov 

agttiiut 
Styles. 


SUPREME     COURT* 


JoB!c  Jomcs, 


Ta  k  answer  of  the  deflmdant  herein  admits  that  he  did  caU  the  plaintUf  a  d — d  thief,  aa  aforesaid, 
and  that  he  is  at  aU  times  ready  to  aver  and  prove  the  same  to  l>e  true,  as  this  court  shaU  direct. 

J.  Smith, 

D^endtmta  JSUmmag, 

An  amusing  specimen  of  pleading  under  the  old  system  may  be  found  in  Ghabet 
«f.  Thb  Pkoplb,  I.  of  Dbnio'b  ReporU^  page  41,  et  aeq.  The  plaintiff  dedared  m 
trespass,  for  breaking  his  close  and  injnrfaig  his  sheep.  Two  counts  were  as  foOows : 
<  Plaintiff  fiurthcr  declares  against  the  defendant  for  this,  to  wit :  that  the  said  plain- 
tiff had  a  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  of  Columbia,  and  that  said  defendant  did, 
fai  the  year  1843,  if  ever,  bite  and  worry  fifty  of  plaintiff's  sheep,  after  the  said  de- 
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fendant  liad  notioe  lliat  Ae,  the  said  defendant,  was  subject  and  accustomed  to  biting 
and  worrying  sheep,  if  such  notice  he  had;  and  the  said  plaintiflb  aay,  that  if  the  de- 
fendant 18  gnilfy  of  any  charge  laid  in  plaintiff's  declaration^  the  said  defendant  ought 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  custom  and  manner  of  punishing  sheep-biting  dogs^ 
as  the  plaintiflb  hare  sustained  great  damage  by  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  Plain- 
tiff farther  declares  against  the  defendant  for  this,  to  wit :  that  said  defendant  is  re- 
ported  to  be  fond  of  sheep,  bucks  and  ewes,  and  of  wool,  mutton  and  lambs;  and 
that  the  defendant  did  undertake  to  chase,  worry  and  bite  plamliff 's  sheep,  and  with 
his  snout,  teeth  and  jaws,  did  bite  and  injure  plaintiff's  sheep,  as  the  said  defendant 
is  in  the  habit  of  biting  sheep  by  report,  to  plaintiff's  damage  in  all  fifty  dollars ;  and 
if  defendant  is  guilty,  he  should  and  ought  to  be  hanged  or  shot  P    This  curious 

specimen  of  '  special  pleading'  cost  the  attortiey  an  indictment  for  libel. In 

PuuLow  vs.  Baily,  Lord  Raymond's  Reports,  *  the  defendant  pleaded  to  an  action 
of  trespass,  a  parol  submission  to  an  award,  and  that  the  arbitrators  awarded  that 
the  defendant  should  provide  a  couple  of  pullets  to  be  eaten  at  his  house  in  satis&c- 
ticHi  of  the  trespass,  and  avers  that  he  did  provide  a  couple  of  pullets  to  be  eaten  at 
his  house,  and  the  plaintiff  did  not  come.'  Upon  objection  being  made  to  this  plea, 
on  the  ground  of  non-performance  of  the  award,  Holt,  Chief  Justice,  was  c^  opinion 
that  the  plea  was  good  without  performance :  *  But  the  court  would  not  give  judg- 
ment, but  exhorted  the  parties  to  eat  the  pullets  together ;  which  they  would  have 
done  1^  first  if  they  had  had  any  brains  I'  Ck>nmiend  us  to  this  manner  of  settling 
an  *  issue'  of  law  \  Next  to  Bome  of  the  sage  decisions  of  the  old  Dutch  bur- 
gomasters, recorded  by  the  veradous  Knickerbocker,  we  have  encountered  no- 
thing better.  .  .  .'  Thkrk  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  little  essay  on  *  Our  Lost  Oiu^ 
which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  mother's  heart  It  is  from  no  lack  of  sympathy, 
therefore,  that  we  have  not  published  it,  but  for  one  or  two  verbal  imperfections, 
which  we  could  not  take  the  liberty  to  supply.  The  sixth  and  ninth  stamas,  espe- 
diUy  struck  us  as  defective  in  melody  and  rhythm.  Let  our  bereaved  correspondent 
remember  these  lines  of  an  esteemed  contributor : 

*  Thovob  much  it  aeemt  a  wonder  and  a  wo 
TluU  erne  so  loved  ahould  be  so  early  lost, 
And  hanowed  tears  may  unforbidden  flow 

To  mourn  the  blossom  that  we  cherished  mottv 
Yet  all  is  well ;  Qod^s  good  design  I  see, 
That  where  our  treasure  is,  our  hearts  may  be  r 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  following  tranalatk>n  of  an  every-day  business  note  into 
Latin  verse,  of  the  Horatian  model,  will  entertain  our  learned  readers,  and  inte- 
rest those  who  have  attempted  similar  performances  on  account  of  the  obvious  diffi- 
cnhies.  They  furnish  also  a  good  exaniple  of  the  existing  accuracy  and  elegance  of 
AigUsh  scholarship.  Our  new  correspondent  *  Dblta'  is  an  Bn|^h  clergyman,  one 
of  whose  sermons  was  recently  pid>lished  (with  a  prefiaoe  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Richmond,) 
by  the  Messrs.  ArrLBTONs  and  Wiley.  This  English  version  will  amuse  our  nnlat- 
ioind  readers : 

ORIOINAX  210  TE. 

Pm :  Tmi  are  reiioeated  to  attend  a  meetiiig  Of  the  Bridge  OMomlMloiiBra,  at  tt^ 
to  the  chorab,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Etaturday,  November  tenth,  to  receive  Mr.  Dvpli'b  report  aa  to 
the  propde^  oflagriog  down  9Mi4pee  over  the  Bridge, 

We  remain,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humbto  servanta, 

SiOTB  AanBMHCtark. 


*« 
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TfiANSLATXON    INTO    HSZAMXTSBS    AND    PENTAMSTSBS. 

One  flociis,  quibofl  eat  PontiB  eommiisa  poteetas, 

Satoral  ad  mediimi  jwrnoB  adesse  diem, 
In  PonttB  C(Hiclsv«,  sacri  prope  Umina  Templi, 

Ad  quartas  Idua  menae  NoTembrla  adi, 
Ut  diicas  feapooaa  refert  que  Dipfdlusi  mm 

Fasoe  sit  igniferae  dueere  ponte  tuboe. 
Et  tibt  noB  homilea  aervl,  ReTereode,  manenran, 

Scriba,  Faber  mi^r,  IwHriadeaqoe  minor. 

ANOTHER. 

Cm  labor  Pontia  veteris  tuendi 
Traditm'  eoetua  rogal  ut  vocatua 
Curls  intoralB,  Domlne  rerenda 
Haudprocul  Aede, 
Quarta  quando  Idns  redilt  Norembris. 
Sacra  SaturaOf  medioque  fenrent 
Aze  Bolarea  radU ;  statuta  eat 

.  Hora  dieaque. 
DippULi  diflbee  monitum,  tuborum 
Fasne  sit  Pontem  peoetrare  traetu, 
Permeet  per  quern  Inrinnata  carbo- 


Interim  senros  humilee,  verende, 

Plpo  tna  iodgnl  bonltate  credaa 

Noa  tibi, — acribam ;  Faber  et  vooaotur 

Fabriadeaque.  i>bx.ta.. 

In  ghring  the  English  verse,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  calling  attention  to 
the  ^  dual  unit'  which  designates  Smith  and  Son  as  a  derk : 

<  Tbb  Bridge  Commlsaloii  summon  tbee  to  Join 
Their  solemn  oonolaTe,  near  the  churches  aplret 
When  Saturday  meridian  sun  shall  shines 
And  thy  tenth  day,  NoTomber,  half  esqplre. 
DipPLB  will  then  report  upon  the  line 
Of  pipes,  to  light  the  Bridge  with  gaseous  Are, 
We  rest  thine  humble  servants,  RovweoA  oae, 
Tlieir  cleric « a  dual  unit,^  Skith  ahd  Bom.' 

Wb  have  for  some  time  intended,  on  receiving  each  sucoesnve  issue  of  the 
<  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger^  monthly  magazine,  to  express  our  gratificatian  that 
a  purely  literary  periodical,  of  its  high  character,  should  be  so  well  sustained  in  the 
southern  section  of  our  glorious  republic.  We  find  invariably  in  its  well-filled  pages 
both  instruction  and  ent^tainment  Its  contributors  are  many  of  them  in  the  front 
rank  of  our  inteUeotual  men  and  women,  and  it  is  edited  by  the  proprietor,  Jom 
R.  THOMrsoN,  Esq.,  with  equal  talent  and  good  taste.  A  contempt  for  lit^ary  ^Mn- 
bugeousneae,  a  discriminating  critical  judgment,  and  a  pure  and  flowing  style,  are 
apparent  in  the  editorial  department,  which  is  evidentiy  so  well  sustained  only  by  nn- 
wearied  industry.  We  have  sincere  pleasure  in  oommending  the  ^  Ikfesseoger'  to 
that  pubUo  iiivor  which  it  has  wdl  dee^ved,  and  which  we  are  confident  it  will  con- 
tinue to  command.  It  is  well  printed,  upon  firm  white  paper :  in  '  that  first  appeal 
which  is  to  the  eye*  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  .  .  .  ^Orange^  writes  too 
much  in  what  Hood  calls  *  the  jugular  vein  *,'  the  blood-and-murder  style  of  EUmai- 
soN  AiNSwoKTH.  Wc  ^  like  not  tkat;^  for  the  rest,  there  is  much  that  is  praise- 
worthy. We  should  like  to  hear  agam  from  the  writer  on  some  other  subject  moro 
congenial  to  our  readers,  and  in  a  diffiBrent '  vem.'  .  .  .  Wi  have  had  cttod,  in 
oonnezion  with  the  subject  animadverted  upon  by  the  two  western  rdigioos  joumak 
quoted  in  a  late  number  of  the  KNicKiRBocKia,  the  followmg  instances  of  '  Igno^ 
nmce  in  the  FulpU:^  *  On  one  oooasbn  a  'circuit-preacher^  in  Alabama  took  his 
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text  from  tlie  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  and  remarked  that  ^  Brother  Paul  wrote  that 
Tery  aUe  and  doqnent  letter  to  the  dty  of  Hebrews !'  Another  mmiator  in  one  of 
hia  flights,  for  which  he  was  qnito  distingoiahed,  sud :  '  Brethren,  what  would  yon 
think  w^e  yon  to  see  a  strong  angel  take  hold  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  the  brow, 
and  pun  them  up  by  the  roots  and  throw  them  into  a  mill-pond  ?'  On  another  oo- 
oaakm,  dofining  human  depravity,  he  said,  *  It  is  a  paradox  in  the  stamina  of  onr 
nstor^ !'  At  another  time  he  remarked :  '  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies  are  im- 
mortal leven  for  spreading  the  lamp  of  salyation  over  the  world.'  Another,  at  the 
oondnsion  of  a  fearfully  dull  and  dry  discourse,  observed :  '  Now,  my  friends,  I  am 
going  to  be  in  earnest :  I  am  going  to  press  this  subject  home.  And  sinners,  I  tell 
yon,  yon  resemble  a  Uind  man,  blind-folded,  standing  onto  the  very  edge  of  a  very 

preoiiHtato  place  I' *  Not  a  hundred  miles  from  Gotham,'  writes  a  new  contributor, 

'  I  heard  a  pious  class-leader,  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  open  a  prayer  meeting 
ikvm :  '  My  brethren,  we  will  read  for  our  atniuement  the  first  chapter  of  the  Apocry- 
pha of  St  John  ;'  and  mxm  after, '  Let  us  sing  the  long-metre  song  vnder  the  fifty- 
seventh  page.'  He  lately  took  for  the  subject  of  his  disquisition  the  '  thorn  in  the 
Jle9&^  spoken  of  by  Samt  Paul,  lliis,  he  attempted  to  show,  consisted  in  the  apos- 
tle's being  near-sighted,  and  wearing  glasses ;  quoting,  in  support  of  this  shrewd 
hypothesis,  these  passages,  ^  For  now  we  see  through  a  gla98  darkly y"*  and  ^  Ye  see 
how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  to  yon  with  mine  own  hands ;'  meaning  thereby, 
that  the  apostle  was  obliged  to  make  big  letters  I'  Such  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
ignorance  reflect  so  little  credit  upon  sacred  ministrations,  that  we  are  ^ad  to  find 
religions  jonnials  of  influence  at  last  awakened  to  an  evil  heretofore  only  too  preva- 
lent. .  .  .  Thbiix  is  a  good  deal  of  verse  published  now-a-days  which  is  very  fiur 
from  being  poetry.  We  sent  a  couple  of  small  vdumes  of  this  kind  recently  to  a 
friend  in  whose  literary  judgments  we  might  well  confide,  and  he  returned  them 
with  a  note,  in  which  he  stiud :  *  Idipped  in  the  books  and  skimmed  over  the  pages : 
there  was  not  a  smgle  point  to  hang  a  criticism  upon ;  they  were  not  even  bed.  Bad 
books  are  sometimes  '  nuts'  for  the  reviewer,  as  you  have  often  demonstrated :  one 
oaa  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  out  of  good  ones :  sometimes  they  illustrate  cha- 
racter. A  very  bad  book  is  very  often  not  a  bad  thing  to  read.  But  these  thmgs 
cdUed  books,  which  are  but  an  undulating  collocation  of  smooth  words,  undiversified 
by  a  wareor  a  ripple,  heaven  save  me  from  1'  '  Amen  to  that,  Coz.'  ...  A  very 
derer  thing  wm  ^  The  Canada  Punch,^  and  we  are  really  very  sorry  to  learn  that  it 
has  been  disoontinned.  The  Montreal  witB  employed  many  of  its  columns  in  satirical 
Uts,  in  prose  and  verse,  at  the  troublous  political  movements  of  the  province ;  and 
not  a  few  allasions  were  made  to  Yankee-land  and  annexation : 

^ALSSAVTdotlie  'BUn  and  stripes  emit  their  orient  blise, 
The  cheering  beacon  of  relief;  It  gUmmera  through  the  haze ; 
It  tens  of  better  days  to  come,  of  daring  spirits  high,         ^     ,     ^ 
Who  t  put  their  trust  in  Providbiick,  and  keep  their  powder  dry.' 

PmfOH  hada  <  it  i>rafmi' of  annexation,  in  which  he  traversed  the  ^Csnisip^  for 

a  good  pl^oe  to  '  squat :' 

«AiMnnf  itseiinreiit  paddled  he,  past  trees 

And  rbcks  abuttinai 
And  once  he  heard  uaUicator  sneeze, 
But  that  WM  nothing.^ 

Did  n't  he  think,  with  the  down-east  yankee,  who  on  seeing  an  allJgator  &f  the  first 
time,  exclaimed :  <  Wal,  he  amt  what  you  may  call  a  AoYiatifii  critter,  bvt  ihers'sa 
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great  deal  of  openneM  when  he  smfles  V  lliink  of  the  *  smile'  of  an  alligator  I  One 
of  the  best  Beries  of  papers  in  Ihe  '  Canada  Punch'  was  entitled '  Mr9.  ChaponeU 
Letters  to  her  Daughter,^  lliey  were  from  the  iron  stylus  of  Mrs.  Jxmr,  the  amIaMe 
consort  of  Mr.  Punch.  A  single  bit  of  advioe  touching  female  deportment  at  erening 
parties  will  afford  an  inkling  of  its  keen  satire :  '  Make  yourself  agreeable  only  to  those 
worth  your  while  to  conciliate.  Snub  all  improper  pretenders  to  your  acquaintance, 
not  omitting  the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  necessary.  Hare  a  didfaoig-soale  for  your 
friendships,  but  none  for  your  shicerity,  which  ought  to  be  the  same  for  every  body. 
Be  ready  to  flatter  people  who  can  serve  you,  and  cut  those  who  cannot'  ...  In  a 
paper  entitled '  A  Glimpse  of  AastraUa^^  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  North- American 
Review,'  there  is  an  exceedingly  graphic  description  of  the  suddenness  with  which  tiie 
rivers  in  that  region  rise  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  inundating  every  thfaig,  laying  vast 
tracts  under  water,  then  passing  away  and  giving  place  to  sand,  dust  and  desolation. 
*  Our  western  rivers,'  says  the  reviewer,  ^ture  changeable  enough ;  the  Ohio  rises  in 
its  flood  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  foet ;  at  one  season,  it  is  a  torrent  often  a  mfle  in 
width,  and  fit  to  bear  navies ;  at  another,  it  creeps  along,  a  little  '  creek'  that  a  man 
may  ford  on  horseback,  and  travellers  upon  the  bank,  (we  speak  literal  truth,)  are  an- 
noyed and  blinded  by  the  sharp  dust  which  drives  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  But  the 
Ohio  is  unchangeable  compared  with  the  streams  of  Australia.  TheHawkesworth, 
back  of  Sydney,  rises  ninety  feet  above  low  water.  The  Maoquaire  is  altematdy 
deep  enough  to  bear  a  line-of-battle  ship  upon  its  bosom,  and  so  shallow  that  the  fishes 
and  frogs  cannot  live  in  it.  One  month,  it  is  the  Hudson  in  its  strength  and  volume, 
and  the  next,  a  *  dry-run.'  To-day,  you  may  fiiint  upon  its  banks  fr^m  thirst,  because 
between  them  all  is  waterless,  and  to-night,  be  wakened  by  a  distant  roar  of  crashing 
logs  and  breaking  tree-tops,  and  hurrying  out  may  find  a  moving  cataract  tossing  Ac 
spoil  of  the  forest  before  it,  and  filling  the  bed  of  the  river  in  a  motfnent  with  a  torrent 
that  you  cannot  pass.'  ...  A  novel  match  took  place  recently  in  England,  in 
which  a  young  gentleman  undertook  for  a  wager  to  lap  up  a  saucer  full  of  milk  in 
less  time  than  a  cat !  They  both  commenced  at  the  same  time,  but  on  account  of  tiie 
gentleman  being  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  greatiy  impeded  his  pro- 
gress, the  cat  was  enabled  to  gain  a  great  lead :  however  the  gentleman  soon  came 
up  with  her,  and  won  by  two  table  spoonsftil !'  No  wonder  '  the  gentJeman'  laughed : 
we  should  have  thought  the  exercise  of  any  spectator's  risibles  to  be  wholly  unavoid- 
able. ...  *  The  First  Snow  Stormy^  writes  very  prettily  a  young  correspondent,  *  is 
shedding  its  scattered  flakes  around,  making  it  seem  as  though  Winter  sought  to  deck 
the  yet  green  earth  with  a  bridal  v^  for  his  coming  espousal.  Upon  the  damp  untidy 
pathway,  upon  the  brown  leaves  flying  on  the  blast,  upon  the  bare  branches  of  the 
sighing  trees,  and  upon  the  yet  verdant  meadows,  fiiUs  without  echo  the  feathery  snow ; 
and  upon  the  fiiir  bosom  of  the  List  fiiding  ^  artemesias'  slowly  descend  the  snow-flakes, 
so  light,  and  yet  so  cold,  that  the  sensitive  heart  shrinks  chilled  with  sorrow,  that  their 
beauty  may  no  longer  delight  us.  Tet  while  we  gaae,  again  and  again  is  the  frosty 
burthen  warmed  into  dew-drops  of  refrediing  fragrance,  proving  still,  as  ever,  that 
the  mission  of  the  flower  is  the  ministry  of  Lovi ;  to  teach  us  how  the  trials  of  life 
may,  by  its  simple  alchemy,  be  changed  into  Ueaings  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  vm ; 
and  that  although  chilled  into  seeming  death,  a  prophecy  of  spring-time  lingeiB  at  its 
root,  and  a  promise  of  the  resurrecti<«-inc«ning  is  enfolded  in  each  sleepmg  bud, 
which  dings  to  life  and  waits  the  genial  seasen.'  .  .  .  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  P.,  writes '  J. 
U.,' owned  tots  adjoining.    Exactly  on  the  dividmg  line  in  front  stood  a  fine  tree.    Mr. 
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P.  wished  to  cnt  it  down,  as  being  in  his  way.  Mr.  C.  remonstrated,  it  being  a  fine 
shade  for  his  house.  Angry  words  ensned,  but  Blr.  P.  eyentuaOy  felled  the  tree. 
Mr.  C,  somewhat  ezdted,  ^»pfied  to  lawyer  B.,  an  inoorrigible  wag,  for  adyioe.  B., 
after  beedftilly  listening  to  C.'s  story,  advised  him  as  fidlows, '  t'witnamely :'  '  Tbm  is 
one  of  those  niee  and  dehoate  questions,  whereui  it  is  imposriUe  to  gness  how  a  jury 
would  decide.  My  opinion  as  to  its  result  mi^  lead  yon  into  a  fruitless  law-suit 
My  advice  to  you,  therefore,  is  to  go  and  puU  P.'«  nsse  /  That  would  be  a  tangible 
case  of  a—niH  and  battery,  about  which  there  oould  be  no  diq>nte— and  my  fee  is 
&fe  dollars !'  Not  unlike  the  quack-doctor,  who  said  to  his  patient,  *  I  donH  say  that 
this  nasty  stuff  that  I  'm  givin'  on  ye  now  will  cure  you,  but  it  will  throw  you  into 
Jits,  and  I  Mn  cure  fits— I'm  ^a<A  on 'em  I'  .  .  .  Wi  have  been  &vored  with  a 
magnifiofint  '  Ode  to  the  Provinee  •/  Upper  Cmuda^^  written,  as  the  author  himself 
dedares,  'by  s  son  of  a  loyalist  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  said  province, 
and  who,  untQ  six  weeks  since,  never  attempted  to  write  one  verse !'  Think  of  this 
iKt,  reader,  while  yon  peruse  a  few  of  his  patriotic  stanias : 

*How  beantiftil  and  ehamdng  ie  the  land 

or  oor  prorlnoe  of  Upper  OuMda! 

Both  nu^nifloeiit  and  tnmeendeQt  gruid, 

She  it  the  Queen  of  North  America. 

*Oar  iweet  Ind  ii  the  gem  aad  bright^flower, 

That  which  adorns  the  Northern  Hemiapbere: 
She  wUl  rlae  In  tome,  enrimmof  and  power, 
And  other  landa  win  her  ooMtantly  fear. 

« A  eoontry  of  (k«edom  that*a  eofojed 

Wlthoot  dread  or  fear  of  motostattoB, 
or  the  aaaaain  to  be  annojed 
Sy  the  fear  of  death  and  innovation! 

*  Look  ai  the  proud  and  pretended  freedom 

or  the  Untted  States,  in  which  they  gtorr; 
or  their  Ubertv  and  boaatod  wladom, 
Aa  though  tb^  were  an  plenty,  peace  and  Joy ! 


*  A  land  or  tyranny  and  of  mlaery ; 
How  lanieat^  it  is  for  to  my 
There  is  a  natkm  that  "a  without 


imerar 
aUayr 


The  solferingi  or  the  poor  to 


*  What  heart  woold  not  bleed  to  hear  or  poor  man 

8iilferli«  death  without  a  Mr  trial 
Syajndgeandjonr;  what  afoul  plani 

And  from  them  uej  woold  take  nodenlaL 

'Ite  men  at  Vtekabmgh,  In  Vbglnla.  (!) 
WKboot  a  trial  were  hung  ttke  a  dbg ; 
Sneh  deeds  are  only  done  In  America, 
And  those  tynnts  their  cause  win  pettirogr 


N<yw  yb,  *"  John  Smyth,  Land- Agent,'  if  this  is  your  ophiion  <A  *  unhappy  Ame- 
riea,'  why  does  Oanada  want  to  be  married  to  sooh  a  wretched  country  T  But '  it 's 
BO  use  Kf'^^lgHig  St  the  door.'  Ton  are  not  a  *  well-behaved'  people,  and '  yon  cant 
ooBiein!'  .  .  .  Qpttk  surptisod  as  weB  as  imnsfid  tins  evening  at  the  ^^wotigmgirt 
of  an  anecdote ji^hich  we  beard  related  of  a  aeakms  devotee,  a  new  convert  at  a  re- 
cent protracted  revival-nieetmg,  and  a  partaier  of  one  of  the  most  busy,  driving,  and 
tihrifty'niereantile  firms  in  the  town  where  the  ^subject'  resided.  After  *  confesidon 
aid  adniaBion,' he  took  upon  himself  at  («ce  the  novel  observances  which  appertained 
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to  his  duties  as  a '  profeflsor ;'  each  as  grace  before  meals, 'ftmily  prayers  at  moniing 
and  evening,  etc.  His  first  *  grace,'  which  was  heard  by  our  informant,  was  pecn- 
liar :  '  Be  pleased  to  bless  this  portion  of  food  now  in  readmess  for  ns ;  give  H  to  ib 

in  loYe ;  jDgy  we  eat  and  drink  with  grateful  hearts :  Yours  Truly '    He  was 

entering  upon  the  name  of  his  firm,  when  he  discovered  his  blander  in  time  to  stop 
that  oonsunmation !  Au  tegUy  it  was  ^past  praying  for.'  .  .  .  Gum  exoeiDent 
oriental  correspondent,  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  gives  in  preceding  pages  one  of  his 
most  interestfaig  ^Sketches  of  the  Eatt,^  It  is  as  fresh  and  vivid  in  its  descriptions 
to  the  eye  as  a  painting  of  the  scenes  depicted  would  be  npon  canvass.  We  have 
other  p^>erB  of  kindred  excellence  from  the  writer's  pen  which  await  present  inser-; 
tbn.  ...  A  snravLAR  fbct  is  recorded  in  a  late  Glai^ow  (Scotland)  newspaper : 
'  An  old  man  residmg  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  found  a  miniatare  of  his 
wifo,  taken  in  her  yonth.  8he  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  he  was  a  person  of 
strictly  sedate  and  religious  habits ;  but  the  sight  of  this  picture  overcame  him.  From 
the  time  of  its  discovery  till  his  death,  which  took  place  some  months  afterward,  he 
neglected  all  his  ordinary  duties  and  employmentB,  and  became  in  a  manner  imbecile, 
spending  whole  days  without  uttering  a  word,  or  m^ifesting  the  slightest  interest  in 
passing  occurrences.  The  only  one  with  whom  he  would  hold  any  communication 
was  a  little  grand-child,  who  strikingly  resembled  the  portrut ;  to  her  he  was  perlectSy 
docile ;  and  a  day  or  two  before  his  death  he  gave  her  his  purse,  and  strictly  enjoined 
her  to  lay  the  picture  beside  him  in  his  coffin ;  a  request  which  was  accordingly  ful- 
filled.' .  .  .  We  should  like  respectfully  to  inquire  whether  the  following  lines  do 
not  express  what  n  *■  pretty  much  so  ?'  In  responding,  none  but  true  lovers  need  apfdy : 

(LovbU  like  the  wind; 

Tou  feel  it  while  it  blows ; 

But  whence  it  comes  you  cannot  find, 
Nor  follow  where  it  goes.* 

There  is  much  force  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  find  in  our  note-book, 
without  any  reference  to  its  source :  *  To  mature  a  novel  which  shall  command  the 
respect  of  really  intelligent  persons,  which  shall  impress  more  on  the  second  reading 
than  the  first,  and  which  powerfbl  minds  can  resort  to  for  impulse  and  invigoratkm, 
requires  a  richness  of  attainment,  a  cheerful  and  sympathizing  spbrit,  a  wide-reaching 
mastery  of  style,  together  with  a  clear  and  strong  good  sense.  One  may  apply  to 
this  latter  quality  what  WilUam  Penn  said  to  the  Recorder  of  Londim  when  that 
potentate  told  him,  after  repeated  demands,  that  he  was  guilty  by  the  comnKm  law : 
^  Friend,  if  that  law  of  which  thou  speakest  be  common,  it  should  not  be  so  hard  to 
produce.'  Hard  to  |»roduce  examples  of  this  common  sense  in  modem  novels  it  oer- 
tamly  is ;  and  this  is  cme  greet  reason  why  Scott  and  Miss  Edobworth  stiD  keep 
their  high  stations,  defying  all  efibrts  to  displace  them.'  ...  A  vbkt  useful  and 
admiraUe  ^Dvreetory  for  VitUore  to  Oreenwoody^  compiled  by  Mr.  N.  Clbvbulnd, 
has  just  been  poMished.  It  contains  a  fidl  desoriptkm  of  every  part  of  these  beaotifU 
grounds,  as  well  as  of  the  most  noteworthy  monuments,  tombs,  etc,  that  have  been 
built  It  has  a  great  number  of  pictorial  illustnitions,  and  is  printed  in  vary  elegnft 
style.  It  cannot  M  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  public  .  .  .  Mathap  our 
readers  will  remember  the  description  given  in  our  last  number,  by  a  Nioaiagua  oor- 
respondent,  of  the  style  of  no-dress  conmion  among  the  people  of  Mosquito-land. 
An  obliging  correBpondent,  from  whom  we  hope  often  to  hear,  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
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ing  ^Kwbt^he  to  the  Kiko  ci  that  '  ked'ntiy/  a  lire  '  njgger,^  who  was  caught  one 
day,  *  m  |itim  natwraHlmt^^  and  made  a  monarch  of : 

Kmo  of  the  BreechleeBl— melancholT  star! 

llKm  art  Indeed,  tM^Mtf  «ttmeir  aloDef 
We  Tiew,  and  roitk  to  ylew  thee  from  aAv» 

The  darkest  meteor  that  ever  shone  I 
Bhidc  oometl— Btrange  and  moel  pecoHar  feafcom. 
That  doaks^tUl  now  nnaeen— the  sky  of  nature! 

Thoa  lyeah-breeched  monarch,  who  hast  doflbd  thr  Heathen, 
Whose  new-made  white-wash  pales  that  dusky  brow  ? 

What  tailor  bnlU  the  anmentiontf>to  leathers 
In  which  thy  royal  Umbe  do  straddle  now  ? 

Dost  ooont,  *mid8t  carea  of  state,  the  thousand  stitches 

That  bind  the  seams  of  thy  new  kingly  breeches? 

Dort  bother  thy  wise  pale  to  wodAbt  what 

(Thoa  new-made  potentate  of  almost  no-land!) 
Are  the  opinions  of  the  Autocrat 

In  reference  to  thepreaent  state  of  Poland? 
If  BO,  a  word.  Prince  Bambo — prythee  hark ! 
Aa  thoa  art  dark  already,  atm  ^eep  dark !" 

Look  to  thr  treasury!— a  wise  economy 
Brings  bbnkets  to  thy  wives— to  thee  brings  mm; 

And  ^lot^  of  greeas  and  chickens,  hog  and  hominy, 
Shall  glad  the  comftnts  of  thy  forest  home. 

Thy  dear  Mosquito  subjects,  do  they  bite, 

like  ouT8>  and  hum  their  drowsy  songs  all  night? 

New  alhr  of  the  Island-Queen!— thy  ftme, 

To  th'  astonished  worid  now  first  awake, 
A  twelTe-month\i  immtntallty  shall  daim. 

And  from  that  aom  ten  months  the  world  may  take: 
May  in  that  time  new  powers  new  breeches  send, 
And  keep  thee  mindfta  of  117  latter  end ! 

Wb  commend  ^Reverend  R,  Towmmd  HuddarVt  Appeal  for  the  Church  in 
Calif ondd*  to  the  hearts  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  brief  bat  forcible  and  well-reasoned 
pamphlet,  and  may  be  obtained  gratis  at  No.  6,  Cortlandt-streot  Donations,  of  all 
i^ipropriato  kinds,  win  be  reoeired  by  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  dty.  The  object 
is  a  noble  one :  *•  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  ^  Come 
orer  into  Macedonia  and  help  ns.' '  .  .  .  The  Right  Rererend  Bishop  Doamk,  of 
New-Jersey,  we  are  infonned,  mentions  a  laughable  anecdote  of  himself,  which  is 
■omewhat  to  the  following  purport  He  was  travelling  in  the  can  between  New- 
Yatk  and  Bord^itown,  and  having  occasion  to  leave  his  seat  for  a  moment,  found  on 
his  return  that  it  was  oocnpied  by  another  person,  who  pertinaciously  reftised  to  sur- 
rtBderit:  *No,  i9tr/ — hehadjMt^  for  a  seat,  and  he  dionld  sit  where  he  liked.' 
After  a  little  fiur^ier  remonstrance,  the  Bishop  observed:  *  Do  yon  know  who  I  am, 
SirT    I  am  Biahop  Doms,  of  New-JerJey.'    <  You  are?'  exdahned  the  obstinate 

pflBseBger ;  'are  you  that  d d  Puseyite  ?    Ton  can't  have  this  seat,  Bbhop 

DoAHB  r    .   .  .    '  As  COMMON  ss  the  SIT  WO  breathe'  is  a  ftmiHar  ezpreaskm.    Won- 
der if  H  is  cqnaUy  common  to  thmk  of  its  character;  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of 

*Thk  bine  vault  and  sapphire  wall, 
IhatoTorfaaBgi  and  droiesaH.' 

To  the  many  who  have  not  thought  upon  this  theme,  we  commend  the  following 
beaullftil  paisage  from  the  last  number  of  the  London  '  Quarterly  Review :' 

Tiw  atmosphenriaea  above  oa  with  itacathednl  dome  arching  toward  the  heaven  of  whiohitia 
the  most  fimilliarsjnaonyme  and  symboL  It  floats  around  ua  like  that  grand  ol^eet  which  the  apostle 
Jofuiiswlahiaviiloii:  ^aaeaof  glanUkeuntocryitaL'   80  massive  is  it  that  when  it  begins  to  stir 
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U  loMM  abova  giMt  ihlpt  Uka  ptagrtido^  awl  Bwa0|M  otttet  and  Ibfwfei  lito 
tion  beft>re  it  AmI  yet  It  is  w  mobile  thai  we  hare  lived  yean  in  it  before  we  can  be  peraoaded  tiMt 
it  eziats  at  aU,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  manUnd  never  reaUxe  the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in  an 
ocean  of  air.  Uawel^t  is  aoenormoaa  that  iron  ahiveta  before  It  UkegtaaB,  yet  a  soap-bubble  aallt 
throoi^  it  with  impunity,  and  the  tlnieetinaectwavea  it  with  its  wingk  ItrainiatflnlaTiihlytoaK 
theaeiMea  We  touch  it  not,  bat  it  toocheens:  tta  warm  aooth  wind  brings  back  color  to  the  pale 
ftee  of  the  invalid:  its  cool  weat  winds  refireah  the  fovered  brow  and  make  the  blood  mantle  In  our 
cheeks:  even  its  north  blaolB  brace  into  new  vigor  the  hardened  children  of  oar  ragged  dime,  na 
eye  is  indebted  to  It  for  ail  the  magnifloeoce  of  sanrise,  the  ftill  brightness  of  mkl-day,  the  chaaleMd 
rMliance  of  gkMming,  and  the  donds  that  cradle  near  the  seltfaigsan.  Bat  for  it  the  rainbow  wooU 
want  its  triomphal  arch,  and  the  winds  wooki  not  send  their  fleecy  messeogen  on  einnds  aroond  Ibe 
heavens.  The  cold  elher  wo^old  not  shed  its  snow-feathera  on  the  earth,nor  woold  drops  of  dew 
gather  on  the  flowers.  The  kindly  rain  woold  never  ikD,  hail,  storm  nor  fog  diversify  the  fooe  of  the 
sky.  Oar  naked  globe  would  turn  its  tanned  unshadowed  forehead  to  the  van,  and  one  dreary  mo- 
notoDooa  blase  of  light  and  heat  dassle  and  bam  op  an  tUigs.  Were  there  no  atraoapheffei,  the  even- 
ing son  woaki  In  a  moment  set,  and  wilhoot  warning  plunge  the  earth  in  darkness.  Botthealrkeape 
in  her  hand  a  sheafof  his  rqrs,  and  lets  them  slip  hot  slowly  through  her  flngen;  so  that  the  shadows 
of  evening  gather  by  degrees,  and  the  flowera  have  time  to  bow  their  heads,  and  each  creature  of  space 
to  find  a  place  of  rest  and  nestle  to  repose.  In  the  morning  the  garfadi  sun  wooki  at  one  bound  borst 
from  the  boaom  of  night  and  blaie  above  the  horlaon;  bat  the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and  ssadi 
at  flrrt  one  little  ray  to  announce  his  approach,  and  then  another,  and  byandbya  handftal^aadso 
gently  draws  aside  the  eortain  of  night,  and  stowly  lets  the  light  fUl  on  the  fhce  of  the  sleepti«  carlh, 
tiU  her  eye4ids  open,  and  like  the  man,she  ^goeth  fbrth  again  to  her  labor  until  the  evenii^.* 


Thiki  'b  *  aomedele'  wit  and  iparkle  in  a  little  sheet  pnbliahed  aemi-ooGaaQnany  by 
the  stadenti  of  the  Univerrity  of  Vermont,  called  *  The  College  Ifottl.'  Poetioal  aen- 
timent,  alao^iatobe  metwithin  itacolnmnB ;  a  atriking  example  of  which  m^  be  found 
in  the  ^Linee  to  a  PoUiwog,^    We  legregate  ^  apeoimena'  of  the  atanxaa : 


^DwKLLBE  in  the  watery  bog t 
nnbiTO  •—  proloiypio  1lng» 
Winfing  waggling  PoDiwog, 
Wiggle  waggle!  waggle  wigglet 

*  like  a  cow  when  flies  are  eating 
Her,  or  fbmales*  Ikns  at  meeting, 
CeaselesB,  ceaseless,  Is  the  beanng : 
Wiggle  wagglel  waggle  wiggle  I 

t « Uvea  of  great  men  all  remind  aa,' 
That^  the  way  to  leave  behind  us 
Wakes  by  which  the  wcrkl  will  And  «, 
Wiggle  wsggle!  wi«{le  wiggle! 


«I  have  seen  the  worid,&nd  round  It 
Joorneyed  much,  and  still  have  Ibond  It 
All  the  same  where  e'er  I  soond  it : 
Wiggle  waggle!  waggle  wiggle! 

t  He  who  waggles  most,  will  surely 
8cuU  his  boat  the  most  securely 
To  the  port,  and  aU  by  porslr 
Wiggle  waggle !  wao^le  wiggle ! 

*  0ms  thoa  west  a  ■«awidug  ags: 
Waggling  brought  thee  taUi^head, 
Waggling  soon  win  start  a  leg : 
Wiggle  waggle !  waggle  wiggfef 


'A  TBaT  plain  matter-of-fiMt  ftnner  in  our  Yicmity,'  writea  a  eoontry  oorreapoodeBt, 
'  a  few  yean  aince  had  the  miafortune  to  loae  hia  barn,  with  ite  oootenta,  by  fire. 
Happening  a  lew  day  a  after  to  be  in  the  oflfice  of  a  gentkman  noted  for  hia  diarily 
and  generosity,  and  who,  by-the-by,  had  formerly  aold  to  the  yeoman  hia  fitfm,  the 
aobjeot  of  hia  loaa  waa  mentioned.  With  oharaoteriatic  liberality,  he  oouited  aad 
handed  to  the  man  a  package  of  money,  saying,  <  I  am  rery  aorry  for  your  loaa ;  lat 
me  make  you  a  preaent  of  fifty  dollars.'  The  iSumer  received  it  aOently,  coanted  it 
careftilly  twice,  then  looking  at  the  donor,  in  a  very  boaineea-like  way,  aimply  re- 
plied :  '/  believe  it  ie  rigktj  Doctor  r  Rather  ft^wty  gratitode  thia,  bat  not  qmite  m 
icy  aa  waa  that  of  a  man  who  elbowed  his  way  through  a  crowd  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  at  Buffido,  aome  years  ago,  and  said  to  one  of  our  merchanta,  then  on  a  visit  to 

hia  native  place,  '  Can't  you  give  a  poor  foUow  something,  Mr.  B 1    Pve  got  to 

be  a  poor  cripple  aince  you  uaed  to  live  here,  and  I  can't  work.    Come,  give  w  a 
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little  iDtfalii',  oan't  ye?'    Mr.  B put  his  hand  inhia  pocket  and  handed  the 

man  a  half-dollar  piece,  which  he  pocketed,  without  uttering  a  word  of  thanka.    In 

about  an  hour  he  came  up  to  Mr.  B ,  who  was  taking  a  glaaa  of  wine  with  a 

friend  at  an  hm,  and  said,  'Look  o'  here,  your  brother  down  to  Black  Rock,  he  'gin 
me  a  doUar  !  Oan't  yon,  a  New- York  marchant,  'ford  to  give  aa  much  aa  he  f  I 
should  aay  you  could,  etuy  /'  Not  liking  the  idea  himaelf  of  being  outdone  in  gene- 
roflity  by  his  reaident  brother,  he  handed  the  importunate  fellow  two  quarter-dollar 
pieces,  when  he  went  off,  preciady  aa  before,  without  ao  much  aa  '  Thankee.'    In  the 

ereniqg  Mr.  B was  surpriaed  by  a  call  at  the  door  of  his  room,  after  he  had 

retired  for  the  night  *  Look  o'  here,'  exclaimed  a  now  fiunOiar  T(Hoe  from  with- 
out, '  look  o'  here,  'Square,  one  o'  them  quarters  you  'gin  me  last  was  a  pista- 
reen  !'...*  The  Two  Laves,  ar  JSroa  and  AnUroe,^  is  the  title  of  a  new  work 
from  the  preaa  of  Messrs.  SrmiifoiE  and  Townsbn d.  We  have  not  read  the  bo(^, 
but  a  clerer  correspondent  who  haa,  remarks  of  it :  'I  should  like  to  write,  and 
would,  if  I  could  steal  time,  a  paper  on  novels  and  novel-reading.  I  used  to  pore  over 
the  '  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  and  the  '  Three  Spaniards,'  at  school,  until  *  each  par- 
ticular hair  stood  up  on  e6nd.'  Then  came  the  Waverley  Novels,  those  gorgeous 
pageanta  of  the  ago  of  chivafary,  those  enchanted  stories  of  the  golden  past :  Bulwbr 
succeeded,  with  his  misanthropy  and  metaphysics,  and  Jambs  followed  with  his 
nevtf -to-be  *  last' !  But  of  late  I  have  repented  the  sins  of  my  youth :  <mce  in  a 
while  however  I  '  backslide,'  and  *  treat  resolution ;'  and  *  The  Two  Lovea'  is  the 
last  least  I  have  had.  I  say  '  feast,'  because  it  is  so  different  from  the  general  run 
of  nofvela,  so  boldly,  simply,  and  well  written.  The  author  has  evidently  no  fear  of 
censure  from  the  prim  and  would-be-thought  immaculate  canters  of  the  day.  Vice 
is  portrayed  as  it  does  and  always  will  exist,  a  beautiftil  defc^mity,  a  hell  which  the 
frr-off  stars  of  heaven  sometimes  shine  down  into.  We  see  from  the  beginning  what 
win  be  the  end  of  one  of  the  heroines :  the  dark  thread  that  is  to  be  inwoven  in  the 
wdb  of  her  exigence  is  there  taken  up.  Pride  is  the  downfall  of  Mrs.  Stevens. 
Gaptain  Wilkes  and  Jack  Jones,  the  captam  and  mate  of  the  pirate  bark,  are  finely 
drawn ;  Mrs.  Folet  is  one  of  the  most  consummate  hypocrites  on  record ;  a  plottfaig, 
scheming,  talented,  bad  woman.  Old  Bordonni,  and  the  episodes  of  Italian  life,  are 
fresh  and  natural  The  story  never  for  a  moment  flags  in  its  interest,  but  keeps  ex- 
pectation on  the  tiptoe ;  at  the  same  time  (and  it  is  a  rare  quality  in  this  age  of  ex- 
aggeration,) nothing  ia  overdone.  There  is  no  *  bellowing'  and  '  strutting.'  The 
author  is  not  one  of  Nature's  joumejrmen  who  make  the  men  that '  imitate  humanity 
so  abcnninably.'  Whether  it  was  wise  to  draw  so  many  bad  characters  is  another 
dung :  that  I  leave  to  more  profound  critics  than  myself.  *  Jane  Eyre'  and  '  Wild- 
fell  HaH'  pleased  me  and  others,  in  spite  of  the  cant  of  a  p(^on  of  the  press :  ^  'Hie 
Two  Loves'  pleases  me,  and  will  please,  I  think,  the  readers  of  the  Knickbr- 
BOOKER.'  ...  *  The  Covenant  and  Ladiee*  Magaxine*  is  the  title  of  a  new  and 
very  handsomely-executed  monthly,  edited  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sbtmour  and  Pabchal 
DoNAUisoN,  Esq.  It  is  designed  especially  for  the  '  better  half  of  creation,'  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  make  it  every  way  worthy 
of  their  enoouragemoit  and  support  '  We  desire,'  say  the  EnrroRs, '  that  our  Order 
should  stand  high  in  the  good  opinion  of  our  fiur  countrywomen,  and  their  bright 
amilea  beaming  upon  our  pathway  shall  light  and  cheer  us  on  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  and  the  ftilfilment  of  our  resolves.'    Each  number  of  the  work  b  to  be  elabo- 
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ratety  embellished.  We  have  known  Mr.  Donaldboii  m  an  editor  in  another  pobK- 
cation,  and  can  pronounoe  anthentically  npon  his  talents  and  his  industry.  Snooeas 
attend  him !  .  .  .  Thbre  is  something  very  wierd  and  Germanic  in  the  lines  enti- 
tled ^  The  Oin-Fiend^^  by  Chaklis  Maokat.  They  were  suggested  l^  a  soene  in 
*  The  Drunkard'* 9  ChUdren^^  an  admirable  i»oture-story  by  ORvmaAinc : 

<TnB  GiN-PiKKD  CMt  his  eyes  abroad,  ind  looked  o^  aU  the  land, 
And  Diunbered  his  mvriad  worshippers  with  his  bird-like,  long  ri^t  haiid : 
He  took  his  plaoe  in  the  teeming  streets,  and  watched  the  people  go 
Around  and  about,  with  a  buzz  and  a  shout,  forever  to  ana  fh>: 
•And  it*s  hipr  said  the  GwFiBins  ^hipt  hurrah!  for  the  mnltitiide  I  see, 
Who  o(br  themselvea  a  aacrillce,  and  die  ftur  the  loTe  of  um  r 

^lliera  stood  a  woman  on  a  bridse;  she  was  dd,  bat  not  with  yean; 
Old  with  excess  and  paasion  and  pain,  and  she  wept  remonelees  tean; 
And  she  gave  to  her  babe  her  milklesB  breast,  then  goaded  by  its  err, 
Made  a  desperate  leap  in  the  rirer  deep,  in  the  sight  of  the  passers-by: 
« And  U *s  hip P  said  the  Gm-FucMD,' hip!  hurrahl  shesinkkbutletherbe! 
In  Uib  or  death,  whatever  she  did,  was  all  for  the  love  oTmei* 

« There  watched  anolher  by  the  hearth,  with  soHen  ihoe  and  thin : 
She  uttered  words  of  scorn  and  hate  to  one  that  staggered  in; 
Long  bad  she  watched ;  and  when  he  came,  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  blood ; 
tie  could  not  brook  her  taunting  look,  and  he  slew  her  where  she  stood: 
« And  it *s  hipr  said  the  GiN-PnENB,*  hip!  hurrahl  my  right  good  Mend  is  he  I 
Be  hath  aUhi  hli  wUb)  he  hsthgiven  his  iilb,  and  all  for  the  love  ofmer 


^  And  every  d«y  in  the  crowded  way  he  takes  his  foarfol  stand, 
And  numbers  his  myriad  worshippers  with  his  bird-Uke,  long  right  ban 
And  every  day  the  weak  and  strong,  widows  and  maids  and  wives, 
Blood-wann,  blood-cold,  young  men  and  old,  offer  the  fiend  their  Uvea: 
*  And  it's  hipP  he  says,  ^hipfhip!  hurrah!  fbr  the  mumtnde  I  see, 
That  sell  their  souls  for  the  bumiog  drink,  and  die  for  the  lovo  of  mef 


*  The  subject  of  the  following  anecdote/  writes  a  friend,  *  is  an  old  and  respectable 
physician,  who  is  now  a  very  strenuous  temperance  man,  although  in  his  yonng  dqp 
he  sometimes  *  patronised  the  groceries'  over  much.  On  one  occasion,  haying  in- 
dulged very  freely  in  a  variety  of  spuritous  decocti<ns  with  some  boon-companions,  he 
mounted  his  mare  and  started  for  home.  He  had  not  gone  fiir  before  the  inoonader- 
ate  *"  commingling  of  spirits'  in  his  stomach  gave  rise  to  such  a  furious  rd)dlion  that 
he  was  ftun  to  dismount  and  come  to  an  anchor  against  a  large  log  by  the  roadside, 
where  he  conunenced  a  process  of  upheaval  that  was  truly  alarming.  WhOe  engaged 
in  these  spasmodic  eSbria  at  relief  he  was  accosted  by  a  traveller  who,  with  true  yankee 
solicitude,  enquired  what  was  the  matter.'  The  inebriate,  in  an  interval  of  the  paroxysm, 
gruffly  relied,  that  he*  had  traded  h(»ses,  and  was  eery  Mcib  o/Att  6or^atii /' .  .  .  Tm 
noble  deer,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  Broome-county  frioidi  has 
served  a  double  purpose  of  good.  Its  delicious  *  sadles'  and  steaks  of  venison  were 
relished  by  many  persons  '  of  the  right  sort ;'  and  its  soft  skin,  neatly  dressed,  forms 

an  amide  and  beautiful  mat  in  the  sanctum.    R should  see  the  little  white  fset 

buried  at  evening  in  the  soft  fur,  and  hear  the  *  crowing'  which  its  luxurious  '  fed' 
awakens.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  the  litUe  people  '  ruminate  bedward'  while 
standing  upon  it  .  .  .  Wi  were  reminded  of  '  Jiamis  di  la  Pluchk,  Exquire,' 
at  the  Opera  the  other  night.  *  Do  you  see  that  young  man  over  there,  sucking  the 
end  of  his  rattan?'  asked  a  friend  at  our  elbow.  *  Yes ;  what  of  him  7'  '  See  how 
he  is  dying  away  with  the  music,  and  how  his  empty  head  sways  to  and  fro  in  afieoted 
ecstasy.  That  young  man  is  an  ignorant  *  snob  j'  upon  my  honor,  he  cannot  write  a 
etter  of  twenty  lines  without  misspelling  the  commonest  words.'    We  commend  him, 
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if  he  reads  the  Knickbkbockkr,  to  the  studioiu  example  of  hia  great  prototype, 
*  Chailei  di  la.  Pluchb,  Exqoire,'  while  aecoring  a '  fiaahnabble  hedgicatiQii :' 

^iMPRTXTg.  I've  been  obleged  to  99!  up  all  the  eoompUifaiDents  at  doable  quick,  k,  to  i^ply 
nyseir  with  treme^jaoiia  energy. 

*Fbit:  In  border  to  give  myself  a  hkleer  of  what  a  gentlemaii  reely  ia,  I*Te  read  the  Dorrle  of 
PiuuM  tix  times,  and  am  to  go  throasfa  it  4  times  mor. 

*1  pfaeUs  ridin  and  the  aoquiremeiU  of  *a  stsodr  k.  a  sure  seat  aoos  the  Coimty*  assUuoasly  4 
tfanesaweeicattbeHippydram  RIdinGromids.  Many  *&  the  tmnbil  I  Ve  ad,  and  the  aking  boaiw 
l^re  iofltovd  ftom,  thowi  I  was  grinntn  in  the  Park  CH*  laffln  at  the  Opra. 

^Erery  morning  from  a  till  0,  the  tnhabitanoe  of  the  Halbany  may  hare  been  sorprised  to  liear  the 
soonds  of  mnaie  Uiing  from  the  apartaiinoe  of  Jkam as  na  la  Pluchb,  Exquire,  Letter  Hex.  It*a 
ny  dancing-master.  From  six  to  nine  we  have  walees  and  polkies;  at  nine  *mangtiang  k,  depots 
ment,*  as  be  calls  It;  4t  the  manner  of  henterlng  a  room,  complimenting  the  ost  It  ostess^lc  compot- 
Uag  yowseV  at  table.  At  nine  I  heoler  from  mr  dreasinft-room,  (has  to  a  party,)  I  make  my  bow  ; 
my  master  (lie's  a  Marquis  in  Franee,  and  ad  mfafortina,  being  oonnected  with  yoang  Lawnr  Napo- 
Ltnc,)  raseaves  me ;  I  nadwance ;  speak  abowt  the  weather  Ic  the  toppix  of  the  day  in  an  elegant 
k  enaory  manner.  Brsklirt  is  enounced  by  FrrawA&aaii,  nxy  mann :  we  precede  to  the  ftatiTe 
bold ;  oQOiplimence  Is  igschanged,  with  the  manner  of  drinking  wind,  addressing  your  neighbor,  em- 
ploying your  napking  It  Ihiger^glaBi  &c.  And  then  we  ftJl  to  brekftt,  when  I  promias  you  the  afar* 
qoH  dont  eat  like  a  commoner.  He  says  I  *m  setten  on  very  well ;  soon  I  shall  be  able  to  inwite 
people  to  breklkt,  like  Mr.  Mills,  my  rlvle  in  the  Halbany ;  Mr.  Macault,  (who  wrote  that  sweet 
book  of  ballets,  ^Tikd  Lays  of  Handent  Rom ;)  k  the  great  Mr.  Ronoaas  himself. 

*Tbe  shore  waa  wrote  some  weeka  back.  I  have  slTen  brekftta  sins  then,  resiar  Ds»kmm^$,  I 
hare  ad  Earls  and  Ycouata—BandlB  aa  many  as  I  chose;  and  the  pick  of  the  Baihraj  worid,  o, 
which  I  ftirm  a  member.*  ^ 

iliiaia  the  bright  aide  of  the  piotore;  batafteraH, '  Jkamks  db  la  Pluchb,  Ezqnire' 

vraa  not  qwte  'appy.    'Ear  'im ; 

^FaopLa  phansy  Its  hall  gaiety  and  pleasure  the  life  of  us  ftuifanabble  gents  about  townd— but  I 
can  tell  *em  its  not  hall  goold  that  gutters.  They  do  nt  know  our  momints  of  hagony,  hour  oure  of 
itaddy  and  reflecdiun.  Iliey  Uttle  think  when  they  see  JaAMxa  na  la  Pluchk,  Exquire,  wuiUng 
rooDd  in  walce  at  Halmax  with  Ladt  Hahn,  or  laaaly  stepplnk  a  Udrill  with  Lady  Jaxx,  pouring 
helegant  nothinx  into  the  Codntkss's  hear  at  dinner,  or  gauopin  his  hoes  Desperation  hover  the  ex- 
oreintt-gronnd  in  the  Park— they  little  think  that  leader  of  the  tong,  seaminkly  so  recklias,  is  a  care- 
vuni  mann!— and  yet  ao  it  is.* 

Let  our  wonld-be  dandies  take  good  heed  of  tfaifl  ingennoiia  oonfession.  .  .  .  There 
enraes  a  beaotifiil  iHoatrationof  '  an  active  and  living  ohriatian  £uth :' 

*A  xxiroand  tenderhearted  clergyman,  a  ^  good  shepherd*  of  his  flock,  waa  one  day  n>eakfaig  of 
fhst  active,  livii^fUth,  which  shoidd  at  aD  timea  cheer  the  itaoere  follower  of  Jas  pa,  and  related  to 
■e  SB  ffluatratioD  that  bad  Just  occurred  In  hia  ftenlly. 

*  He  had  gone  Into  a  cellar  which  in  winter  waa  quite  dark,  and  entered  by  a  trap-door.  A  Uttle 
daughter  omy  four  yean  oki  waa  trying  to  find  him,  and  came  to  the  tr^Hloor,  but  on  looking  down 
aB  waa  dark,  and  she  caned : 

*«  Are  yon  down  oaUar,  (kther  r 
<'Tea;  wouhlyonUketoeome,MAmTf* 
** It  la  dark;  Ican*tcomedown,fether.' 

'^WelL  my  daughter,  I  am  right  bek>w  you,  and  I  can  aee  you,  tbooi^  yon  eannoi  aee  me,  and  if 
you  win  drop  yourself,  I  win  catch  yon.' 
**O.IshaufhU;  I  cant  see  you,  papa.' 

*  *  I  know  it,*  he  answered, « but  I  am  reany  here,  and  you  ahaU  not  fldl  and  hurt  yourself.  *  If  you 
wffl  lump,  I  will  catch  you  aafoly.* 

^little  MAav  strained  her  eye  to  the  utmost;  butcouMoatch  no  glimpse  of  her  flOher.  She  hesi- 
tated, (hen  advanced  a  Uttle  fiuther,  then  summoning  aU  her  resolutfon,  she  threw  herself  forward 
and  waa  received  saflaly  in  her  fether*a  anna.  A  few  days  after  ahedlacovered  the  ceUar-door  open, 
and  supposing  her  father  to  be  there,  she  caUed : 

''8hahleSinesgBfai,papat* 

'  *'iMj  my  dear,  in  a  minute,*  be  reptted,  and  had  Just  time  to  reach  his  arms  toward  her,  when  bi 
her  chUdlBh  glee,  she  fen  shouting  into  his  arms,  and  dasping  his  neck,  said : 

* 'Iknewydear  felher,!  ahonkl  notfalL* 

Thirb  are  very  few  persons  in  the  Empire  State  who  have  not  heard  of  Elisra 
Williams,  the  eminent  advocate,  of  Columbia  county.  A  friend  has  just  mentioned 
tOQsananeodoteofhim  which  is  wen  worth  recording.  He  had  been  listening  to  an 
•Dtagonist  who  was  rather  a  doll  speaker,  and  who  had  uifased  into  his  summing  up  a 
vast  deal  of  fostian.  Mr.  Williams  rose  when  ho  had  finished,  and  said :  *  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  if  I  did  not  feel  strong  in  the  jostice  of  my  cause,  I  should  fear  the  efibct 
upon  you  of  the  eloquent  harangue  to  which  you  have  jost  listened.  That,  gentle- 
men, was  a  qf>lendid,  a  magnificent  performance.    I  admire  that  speech,  gentlemen 
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of  the  jury— lofiiHiy^adiiuTedH.  I  admired  that  speech  when  I  was  a  boy !'  Itia 
needle*  perhaps  to  add,  that  this  oomplim^t  was  not  lost  upon  the  jory.  .  .  .  '  The 
Wheel  of  Life'  is  the  title  of  a  litUe  poem,  a  few  stanias  of  which  we  have  oopied 
into  onr  common-place  book.    They  strike  ns  as  original  and  impreanTe : 

<  At  flni  the  Oimd  WM  mootb  tnd  white, 

No  ipot  or  wilnkle  then ; 
For  Innofwifift  the  wheel  did  ton. 
For  Lilb*e  immortal  heir. 


•I  SAT  beside  a  oottMB  hearth, 
A  wheel  was  ■tandlDg  near ; 

A  imieinihiit  whirled  ft  round, 
Then  started  back  in  fear. 

'Methonght  the  mjBtle  Wheel  or  IJib 

Wm  whirled  bjr  that  Ihir  child, 
And  ftat  the  ereHei^theniiv  cold 
Wm  on  the  spindle  piled. 

«Tlme,  standing  near  with  dicUng  reel, 

Was  counting  off  the  chain ; 
And  every  month  he  tied  a  knot, 
And  ereiy  year  askein. 


( Soon  coarser  grew  the  rolling  thread. 

Uneven  grew  tlie  skein; 
And  PassioQ,  with  its  crimsoa  dye. 
Began  to  leave  its  stain. 

'And  loader  yet  the  spindle  whirred. 
And  quick  tlie  wlieel  flew  round ; 
And  fast  upon  the  spool  or  Life 
Her  thread  the  spinner  wound.* 


A  CHOICE  spechnen  of  'Cantne  LaHnity'  is  the  constMation  of  a  society  establiriied  ft 
few  months  smce  in  the  University  of  Vermont.    We  snbjoin  a  brief  q»ecimen : 

*QuuM  in  the  eoune  of  human  evenls  necease  est  uno  set  of  anthroropopagorum  < 
dissolvere  cum  another  usual  est  and  expectari  quodtn  vert>is  of  that  uumquam  to  be 

Duds  OKoaaa  Wasbxmoton  qui  fUt  let  in  beUo,  let  in  pace,  el  let  in  the  coidibaa  of  his  c , 

men,  <mi  ftdt  univerMUy  observitas  dum  visit  et  died  lamented  by  omnibus  qui  knew  him,  ad 
Bfount  veraon  a  locum  in  Viiginia,  qn«  cokmiam  coostitutus  erst  per  Jobm  Smith  ante  the  gloriooa 
landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Patmm  qui  rosere  ab  tyranny  et  oppression  to  Instituere  ttbertatum  of  oo»- 
science  in  the  silvis  Anwrlcanis  ab  whom  deUvatus  erst  the  spirit  of  septuageslma  sex,  in  the  teas- 
pores  that  tried  m&oH  animas,  In  the  revolntlonarT  beOum,  quum  the  aquila  Americana  deauilisbed 
the  British  kKmem  el  gigunt  the  principles  of  tlie  unmortalis  JarrBEsoa,  principles  qui  opposlti  soaS 
to  hoa  of  the  insignia  ALKXANnaa  Hamilton  of  InMix  memory  qui  shoterat  In  duello  cum  inlkmis 
Aaeor  Bcaa,  qui  died  a  deaerved  mortem  per  want  of  bieath  ei  enjas  memoires  sunt  acripU  per 
MATTnrw  L.  Davis,  commonly  nominatus  the  Antiquus  Puer  in  ^ecs ;  an  amlcua  of  the  flnss- 
tilssimus  AsDaaw  Jackson  Toaeaoonsia,  qui  pqgnavit  and  vindt  the  Brittanoa  ad  Novum  OrieaBS 
In  MDcccxiv.  et  meruit  supremos  honores  ab  countrymen  ejus  per  expugnabilem  animnsttateas  waamk 
to  el  Boman  Ibrtitiidinem  against  the  monatram  Bank  the  focnm  Arlstocratls,  el  lever  tyranniB^  aa 
was  bene  dixit  pet  JoBN  Madison,  Esq.,  a  Juris  conauhusbonistandii^retcMtuaohaiaclerarat  I 


CjtsAK*s  wiib,  qua  est  dixit  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  onehorum  Romanorum  qui  tramplsd  the 
kioga  of  the  earth  et  oatenbant  obatupetecto  mnndo '*  "^  '       '        »  .- . 

tnannv  el  oppression  et  eontlnuavit  iaterrlta  throng 
\  it  centered  era!  In  Jambs  K.  Polk  popuO  c 


that  ^orious  Democracy  quod  uaed  up  BrI 
et  eontlnuavit  fisterrlta  throuidi  a  fongum  et  unbroken  suceeasto  of  boai 


qui  donsvit  a  pass  to  Santa  Anma  et 
plate  of  soup*  in  nanibaa  of  f 


captured  id  gentleman*a  wooden  leg  etscakiedeum  cum  *a:      ... 
Tio  Caiippewanus  at  Ceno-Oordo,  subsequent  to  demolishing  his  oopplaa  at  Pato  Alto,  Besaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  Zacbarv  Tavlob  Duoe,  the  groiuest  dux  of  the  age,  the  Dmca 
or  Wkllin OTON  not  axoeptas,  lUuslris  as  itte  is  tar  the  sul^fugationi  Imperatoris  NATOLaoa,*  ele» 


Thsei  is  a  aheriff  in  Illinois  who  waa  mtAer  'taken  in'  in  that  region  on  one  < 
don,  and  '  done  fer.'  He  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  his  business  to  foret  out  and 
punish  pedlars  fer  travelling  through  the  state  without  a  license ;  but  one  morning  he 
<  met  his  matdi ;'  a  *  ginooine'  yankee  pedlar.  '  What  hare  you  got  to  aell  t — any 
thing?' aaked  the  sheriff.  <  Tafo,  sartain ;  what 'd ye  like  to  her  T  GcCraaerayibat- 
rate ;  that 's  an  article,  'Square,  that  you  toanl,  tew,  I  ahould  say,  by  the  looks  o* 
your  haird.  Got  good  bladdn' ;  't  '11  make  them  old  cowhide  boots  o'  your'n  shine  ao 
't  you  can  ahave  into  'em :  Balm  o'  Klumby,'  tew ;  only  a  dollar  a  bottle ;  good  iar 
the  ha'r,  and '  aasistin'  poor  human  natur,'  as  the  poet  says.'  The  sheriff  bought  a 
bottle  of  the  Balm  of  Columbia,  and  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  he  wanted  ^  any 
thing  else,'  that  ftmctionary  said  he  did ;  he  wanted  to  see  Ac  yankee's  license  fer 
pedling  in  Illinois,  that  being  his  duty,  as  the  high  sheriff  of  the  state !  The  pedlar 
showed  him  a  docmnent '  fixed  up  good,  in  black  and  white,'  wluch  the  officer  pro- 
nounced *  all  correct ;'  and  handing  it  back  to  the  pedlar,  hct  added, '  I  dont  know, 
now  that  I  've  hougki  thia  stuff,  that  I  care  any  thing  about  it.    I  reckon  I  may  as 
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wdlaell  H  to  you  tg'in.  Wlurt  'U  yon  give  for  hf  <  Oh,  I  don't  know  Mthedttii'd 
itnff  '8  any  use  to  am,  bat  ledn'  it's  ye^,  sheriff,  I  '11  give  ye6a  about  thirty-seyen 
and  a  half  oents  for  it,'  qnietly  responded  the  trader.  The  sheriff  handed  orer  the 
bottle  and  recived  the  change,  when  the  pedlar  said :  *  I  say  yeSu,  gueai  /'v<  a  ques- 
tion  to  adc  you  now.  Hev  ye^  got  a  pedlar'a  lioenso  abont  yoor  trowse's  ?'  *  No ; 
I  haren't  any  nae  for  the  article,  niyMZ/,' said  the  sheriff  *  Hain't,  eh?  WeO,Igness 
we  11  «e«  about  that  pooty  dam'd  soon.  Ef  I  understand  the>law,  ne5w,  it  'a  a  dear 
ease  that  yoeu  'ye  been  tradin'  with  me — hawkin'  and  peddlin'  Balm  o'  Klnmby  on 
the  highway — and  I  shall  mformonyeftu ;  I'll  be  dam'd  ef  I  don't  i'  Reaching  the 
town,  the  yankee  was  as  good  aa  his  word,  and  the  high  sheriff  was  fined  for  pedling 
wkhont  a  license.  He  was  heard  afterward  to  say,  *  Ton  might  as  well  hold  a  greased 
eel  ai  a  lire  Yankee !'  .  .  .  V wit  pretty  and  graceful  are  these' lines  on  *  CWriAoorf,' 
just  reoeired  from  our  fHend  and  correspondent,  Johic  O.  Sam,  Esq. : 


WiTM  nmf  ebeeki  and  il...^ 

And  eyet/)r  tender  Ught, 

O  T«7  beMitlAil  aie  UtUe  glrit, 
And  goodly  to  the  sight  t 


curb, 


Here  eooes  a  groop  to  wek  my  lonely  bower, 

£re  wanioff  Autumn  dies; 

-  Bow  oka  tlie  dew-drops  on  a  drooping  flower 

Are  smilea  from  gentle  ejes! 

What  benning  ffiadnesB  llfl^  eM^  flidry  fine 
Tbe  while  the  elTea  adranoe, 

5ow  apeading  swiftly  in  a  gleeeome  race, 
Now  whirling  in  a  dance ! 


What  heavenly  pleasure  o'er  the  q>lrit  roik, 

When,  an  the  air  along, 
noata  the  sweet  music  of  untainted  souls, 

In  bright,  nnsnllitf^l  song! 

The  aacrednymphs  that  guard  this  qrlvan  ground 
May  sport  unseen  with  these, 

And  joy  to  fyoax  their  ringing  laugh  reaodnd 
Among  the  clustering  trees. 

With  rosT  ebeeks  and  mernr-daneing  curie. 

And  eyea  of  tender  lig^t, 
O  very  beautiftal  are  little  glrla. 

And  goodly  to  the  sight! 


'  A  Plmee  in  thf  Memory^  is  the  designation  giren  to  a  small  doodeoimo  Yolume 

by  Mrs.  H.  Di  Kroytt.    It  is  published  by  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author, 

who  has  suddenly  been  stridten  stone-blind,  while  just  on  the  yerge  of  womanhood. 

To  her,  henceforth, 

*  No  sun,  no  moon,  no  Stan— atf  Airft  r 

Reader,  9ub9erih€  for  her  book,  if  she  calls  npon  yon ;  it  is  a  good  volume,  and  a 
pleasant;  but  *  it  is  the  caose,  the  eau9e  P  Sorrow  for  the  poor  lady  '  cast  into  outer 
darkness'  by  that  ineomtable  Pbotidbnos  which  might  hare  deprired  you  in  like 
manner  of  si^  I  •  •  •  Lookino  down  ftom  the  roof  of  a  high  dwelling  at  night 
upon  a  great  city,  partly  rerealed  by  a  conflagration,  is  to  ns  a  sublime  q>eotaole.  In 
the  semi-gloom,  uprise  the  towers,  steeples,  domes  and  cupolas  into  the  heayens,  now 
brij^itenfaig  now  fiiding  in  the  rising  and  sinking  flame.  The  for-off  clanking  of  the 
engines ;  the  subdued  roar  of  human  voices;  the  faint  crackling  of  the  flames,  and 
thai  monotone  of  raging  fire  which  rises  solemnly  into  the  empyrean,  and  the  rest- 
less patter  of  a  thousand  feet ;  all  these  possess,  to  our  conception,  the  dement  of 
adilimity .  Looking  up  to  the  dark  Une  star-begemmed  dome  above,  one  cannot  help 
•symg  with  BmrANT : 


^Tbt  spirit ta  around, 
Qoiekflning  the  recUesa  nuMs  that  sweepa  along ; 

And  this  eternal  sound, 
Voiees  nd  footMls  of  the  unnumbered  throng, 

Like  the  resounding  sea, 
Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  or  Thkk  ! 


« And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come  Uke  a  cahn  upon  the  mid  sea  brine, 

HubUi«  its  biUowy  breast. 
The  quiet  of  the  moment  too  la  TniKa ; 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vaat  and  hetpleaa  dty  while  U  sleeps.' 


'  You  must  have  a  retentive  memory,'  writes  a  Bangor  friend.    Well,  we  have,  we 
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are  glad  to  aay,  and  H  ia  one  of  the  pleaaanteat  endowments  whioh  haa  been  Toveh- 
aafed  na.  *  Memory/  aaya  Judge  Hauburton,  very  beantifiilly,  '  acta  on  tbow^t 
like  andden  beat  on  a  dormant  fly :  it  wakea  it  from  the  dead,  puta  new  life  into  it, 
and  it  atretohea  out  ita  winga  and  bnsEea  ronnd  aa  if  it  had  nerer  ale|>t'  .  .  .  Wi 
little  thought,  while  quoting  from  Elliott,  the  Engliah  ^  oom-law  rhymer,'  in  our 
laat  number,  ao  aoon  to  be  called  upon  to  record  hia  death.  But  he  waa  in  the  qiirit- 
land  while  we  were  oalfing  upon  our  readera  to  admire  hia  geniua.  He  waa  to  te 
artiana  of  England  what  BiTRiia  waa  to  the  peaaantry  of  Scotland.  It  waa  to  hia 
rhymea,  more  than  to  any  other  collateral  canae,  that  we  may  attribute  the  repeal  of 
^e  tax  on  bread,  <  the  staff  of  life,'  in  Great  Britain.  The  atalwart-minded  Wnrr- 
TIB&  haa  aome  recent  stirring  lines  upon  the  burial  of  thia  noble  poet  of  the  maasna : 


'  Hambs  oO;  tbou  tythe-fht  plunderer  I  play 

No  trick  of  priestcraft  here: 
Back,  pony  lordUng !  dar^st  thou  lay 

A  hand  on  Elliott^b  \Ask  f 
Alive,  yoor  rank  and  pomp  as  dost 

Beneath  hta  f^  he  trod ; 
He  knew  the  locost  swarm  that  onrsed 

The  hanrest-Aelds  of  God! 

*On  theee  pale  lips,  the  smothered  thought 

Which  Ensland^  mlllioDS  feel, 
A  fierce  snd  fearful  splendor  canght, 

As  from  his  fbnre,  (he  steel ; 
Strong-armed  ss  Thoe  I  a  shower  of  fire 

His  smitteo  aoTil  flung: 
GoD*8  curse,  Earths  wrong,  dumb  Hungnr^  ire, 

Ha  gave  them  all  a  tongue  I 


*Then  lot  the  poor  man's  homy  hands 
'   Bear  up  the  mighty  dead. 
And  Labor's  swart  and  stalwart  bands 

Behind  ss  mourners  tread. 
Leave  cant  and  craft  their  baptised  boands» 

Leave  rank  its  minstar4o(M'; 
Give  England's  green  and  daisied  gioaads 

The  Poet  of  her  Poorl 

*  Li^  down  upon  his  ShesTs  green  verge 

That  brave  old  heart  of  oak, 
With  flttbig  dirge  from  sounding  fbrge, 

And  psll  of  fumaofr«moket 
Where  whirls  the  stone  ^  dizzytouida, 

And  axe  snd  sledge  sre  swung. 
And,  timing  to  their  stormy  soainds, 

His  stormy  lays  are  sungi* 


CrooD  taate  m  literary  composition,  or  good  judgment  of  it,  let  ua  inform  *  M.,'  donH 
come  aloneof  reading  Btandard '  worka  on  taate.'  There  are  readera  who  hare  nefver 
read  an  essay  on  taate ;  and  if  they  take  our  advice,  they  never  will ;  for  they  can  no 
more  improve  their  taate  by  ao  doing,  than  they  could  improve  their  appetite  by 
studying  a  cookery-book.'  .  .  .  Wi  are  *•  proud  and  happy'  to  be  enabled  to  state 
to  the  citizens  of  the  North- American  republic  that  M.  Sotkr,  French  ar^at  di 
euisine  to  the  '  Reform  Club,  *-  Len-den,'  haa  ^  fiibricated  an  entirely  new  aanoe  for  the 
public  at  large  of  Great-Britain !'  We  have  tried  it,  and '  knocking  head,'  aa  the  Chineae 
have  it,  *  we  beg  leave  to  renew  to  M.  Sotbe  the  aasuranoea  of  our  distinguished  con- 
sideration.' WkiU  'a  it  made  of,  Mr.  Sotir,  ^  if  it  'a  a  £iiir  question  V  Coold  n't 
you  oblige  ua  with  what  a  friend  of  ours  calla  a  ^  re-gype'  of  it  7  *  Only  aak  for  in- 
formation'— how  to  *"  finbricate'  it.  Next  to  the  '  medicated  apple-sa&s'  of  C^ttain 
CooDLB,  of  Bunkum,  it  is  the  beat  thing  of  its  kind  *  going.'  .  .  .  ^Cro99%mg  the 
KadtekiUe  in  Winter^  m  a  theme  for  a  poet,  but  the  scene  should  be  beheld  by  Hal- 
LEOK  or  Beyant.  ^  B.  V.'  enjoyed  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  he  doea  not  commiuM- 
eate  hia  enjoyment  Now  we  are  no  poet,  ^  and  always  was ;'  but  it  really  *doth 
appeareth  unto  ua'  that  aomething  nearly  akin  to  poetry  would  have  found  its  way 
even  to  our  boaom,  while  standing,  aa  our  correepondent  did,  in  a  pause  of  his  ni^t- 
ride  acroas  the  mountaina,  and  looking  over  that  vast  expanse,  (Nature  dead  and  in 
her  ahroud)  saw 

<Tbb  moon  throw  off  her  robe  of  doods, 
And  glimmer  on  the  ooU  white  snow.' 

We  feel  the  scene,  in  the  sanctum  to-night ;  we  positively  do.    .    .    .    Ws  receive, 

through  Messrs.  Diwrrr  and  Davknport,  Tribune  Buildings,  the  successive  iasnes  of 

/The  Living  Age,^  published  by  Measra.  K.  Littill  and  Comtany,  Boston ;  a  work 
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^^uek  we  tiwsyn  peruse  wHh  pltmiue,  not  leas  from  the  charaeter  tban  file  Tsriety  of 
iteeoBtento.  At  the  estabUahment  of  ^^b»  two  D.V  may  be  found  all  the  otarrent 
worin  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Trsu  are  not  a  ttm  entertaining  matten  in  the  *•  Sweep- 
mge  fimm  the  Stud^  §f  a  SeptuagenanfJ    We  annex  a  apeoimen  or  two : 

*FicTiOR  in  an  languages  has  been  the  creatkm  of  &ncy.  In  poetry,  It  has  Its  fabled  Deities;  In 
Isv,  ft  baa  lis  *  Jomr  Dob  and  Bxchabd  Rom  ;'  In  the  dlplomstle  departments  of  gortfrnment,  it 
flovMMs  in  the «BilaDee of  Ptmer,'NatloiMdIndependeDoe,PnbtteRifl^ta,Bojal  Mandates,*^ 
In  Ihedogy,  flrom  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  it  has  Itekl  nnllmttfid  sway  over  the  powers  of  the 
hnmsn  mind,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations  by  written  records  or  oral  tradi- 
tioQB.  The  greatest  range  of  fiction  throughout  Christendom  has  probably  been  displayed  on  ol:t)ects  of 
ftboloai  wonhip,llfst  propagated  by  pagan  priests  in  Egypt,  which  became  the  land  of  graven  Im- 
aga:  sOeiesy  and  mytlK4ogy  wera  the  Tea  that  eoooealed  their  reUgkNiB  devotliNis  (torn  the  eye^ 
tks  Tii]gar,and  fisble  was  the  impenetrable  dtagolse.  Urns  the  worship  of  ol^ects  animate  and  In- 
antanate  were  consecrated  as  visible  and  invisible  symbols  of  Deities.  Hence  Jupitbb  Ax  mom  was 
represented  as  a  nun.  Apis,thesonof  JunTCEandNioBK,anderthatof  aoow;  OsiEis,(tfaball; 
PAB,oragoaL  FVom  SQdi  a  sooroe  the  dehided  people  derived  their  fUyolons  tnmsformatloiiB  of 
their  gods,  so  generally  eelebtatad  In  IQgyptiaa  mythology. 

'  The  fbOowii^  brief  deUneattoa  of  the  bllssfU  regions  of  Fuadlse  may  serve  to  show  how  the 
flhoive  visions  of  flmey  become  nentraliBed  in  the  natural  progress  of  dvillaed  lift).  We  are  told 
that  the  Eternal  Bbuio  presided  at  the  bhth  of  the  human  race,  and  that  his  voice  was  heard,  not  in 
&e  InsrUealate  muricof  the  wind,  but  in  distinct  and  intelligible  language,  among  the  trees  of  the 
fiBftntworkL  Thus  mankind  learned  the  secret  of  their  myaterions  existence,  and  a  simple  and  sub- 
Ubm  reUgion,  fh)m  the  original  Bouw  of  intelligence,  when  the  fraO  baric  of  humanity  was  launched 
caihe  ocean  of  time,  amid  the  hymning  of  angels  and  the  welcoming  of  the  very  elements  of  na- 
ture! They  Ml  (hNnthls'state  of  innocence  and  bliss,  when  misery  and  death  became  their  portion. 
Their  eyes  were  darkened  to  the  heavenly  light  which  had  streamed  upon  them  in  Eden;  their  ears 
became  fcicapable  of  hearing,  and  their  souls  of  understanding  the  voice  of  Gon,  and  their  only  goide 
Wisthellghtof  nature:  they  forgot  ttie  solemn  secret  of  their  desthiy,  and  their  moral  eapabUttlsA 
were  more  or  less  modified  by  the  drcamstances  of  their  physical  situation;  since  which  the  histocy 
of  man  exhibits  on  advance  fh)m  barl>arism  to  refinement ;  his  fhculties  improve.  Ids  mind  is  en* 
hrged,  snd  Us  sool  becomes  enlightened  with  the  arte  and  sciences  of  civiUied  llile.' 

A  TouHoarsn,  aoaroely  of  age,  and  worth  sixteen  thonaand  dollars  a  year,  was  re- 
eently  overheard,  in  a  faahionable  and  ezohuive  ^  hell/  repeating  to  a  small  circle  of 
friends  a  prodigiously  ftinny  joke  which  he  had  heard  somewhere.  Of  coarse  every 
body  lang^ed  at  the  story  of  a  yonng  man  with  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
none  more  boisteroiialy  than  the  <  premier'  of  the  gay  aaloon.  One  of  the  brace  of 
'dadcs'  m  an  adjoining  room,  who  overheard  the  story,  offered  five  to  one  that  the 
laof^  of  the  premier  waa  nH  *  on  the  sqnare !'  '  Flash'  sentences  these,  bat  easily 
BoderBtood  by  the  '  knowing  ones.'  A  laugh  *  on  the  sqnare !'  .  .  .  It  seems 
^t  'JKsry'a  Dream'  is  not,  aa  we  had  alwaya  supposed,  an  English  song.  It  is  of 
SoottiBh  <vigin,  and  here  ia  one  of  tUb  striking  starnas  of  the  original : 

<Taxb  off  thae  bride«faeets  frae  thy  bed, 

Which  thou  hast  ftmlded  down  for  me ; 
Unrobe  thee  of  thy  earthly  stole : 

1 11  meet  to?  soon  in  heaven  wi*  theeP 
Three  times  the  gray  cock  clapped  his  wings, 

To  mak*  tlie  morning  lift  her  e^e. 
And  thrice  the  pas^  spirit  said : 

*  Sweet  Hmry  I  weep  nae  mair  for  meT 

Or  ^Mahomet  and  hie  Succeeeore^^  by  WAamNOTON  Irving,  recently  issaed  from 
the  preas  of  PuTNAir,  we  shall  have  occamon  to  qpeak  hereafter.  We  may  for  the 
present  merely  remark  that  the  work  involves  a  great  deal  of  romantic  interest,  and 
contains  many  oriental  legends  of  a  very  peculiar  character.    The  story,  m  short,  of 
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the  fiNmder  of  IiiainMm  »  an  entertainiiig  and  inatraotiTe  one.  Obaerve,  in  prece- 
ding pages,  the  tribute  paid  to  BfABOiiBT  by  oar  well-infonned  and  aooampMibed 
oriental  oorreapondent  .  .  .  To  the  deaoriptiye  writer  of  <  TJb  Sptrit-WoHd*  we 
hare  only  to  aay,  *  All  that  we  kmna  if,  nothing  eon  be  known'  externally,  tooolilDg 
the  theme  of  hia  eany.  How  inconceivably  eccentric  and  iUhnitable  may  be  the 
mind's  flight,  when  it  is  released  from  its  earthly  tenement,  and  rerela  in  the  bound- 
less wflds  of  imagination,  as  a  liberated  balloon  soars  into  the  bine  empyrean —of  lAit 
sorely  aD  tiiat  we  know  is  *  Zess  than  nothfaig,  and  vanity !'    .   .    .    Wi  enjoyed  a 

*  sOent  laugh'  over  the  broad4Bh  *  Sketch  of  a  Faohionable  Musical  Party, ^  The 
^ aooesBCffies'  are  narely  overdone.  Does  'P.'  remember  the  anecdote  of  Lord 
NoETH,  (wasn't  itf)  who  had  no  great  love  of  mnsio,  and  who,  on  being  aaked  wl^ 
be  did  not  sobscribe  to  certain  ftahionable  concerto,  it  being  nrged,  as  a  reason  why 
he  Bkotdd  do  so,  that  hb  brother  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  '  patron'  of  them, 
replied :  '  Oh,  ay !  no  doobt ;  and  if  I  was  as  deaf  as  my  brother,  /  would  aobsoribe 
tool'  .  .  .  Thk  *  TAott^^s  6y  a  JSefuriMcI  C?o2<{-i9eeiber' have  abundant  feeling, 
but  ihey  greaUy  lack  execution.  The  writer's  emotions  on  arriving  off  the  coast  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning  reminded  us  of  a  stanza  in  *  The  Antient  Marinere'  of 

COLBRIDOE  : 

«0n!  dream  of  Joy!  is  this  Indeed 

The  Ught-house  top  T  see? 

b  this  the  hlUt  is  ttOs  the  Uric  t 

Is  this  mine  own  cotintreef* 

% 

'  The  Parterre,  a  CoUeetion  of  FUneere  culled  by  the  Wayside;'  is  the  modest 
and  pretty  title  given  to  a  handsomely-executed  little  volume  of  verse  by  D.  W.  Bbl- 
I8LK,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  sometimes  contributed  to  these  pages.  Mr.  Bilibls 
has  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  a  fiur  &cility  of  versification,  to  commend  lum  to  his 
reader.  He  is  an  evident  lover  of  nature,  also,  and  describes  natural  scenes  in  gene- 
ral with  no  little  fiuthfnlness.  His  imagination  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  purer  than  the  inculcations  of  his  verse.  .  .  .  Pshaw  !  it  can  be  done, 
friend  '  Veto.'    It  can  and  it  muet ;  and  what  is  more,  you  are  the  very  man  to  do  it 

*  What  haa  been,'  remember,  *  may  be  again ;  for  may  be  and  hoe  been  are  only  tenses 
of  the  same  verb,  and  that  verb  is  eternally  being  declined.'  To  't  man,  to  't !  The 
edict  is  promulged.  Delay  not  A  vermillion  decree.  Respect  this !  .  .  .  Oua 
own  little  people,  in  repeating  the  Loan's  Prayer,  are  directed  to  say,  ^Abandon  us 
not  to  temptation;'  and,  if  we  are  rightiy  informed,  this  is  the  language  of  theoriginal. 
Surely  our  heavenly  Fathee  would  not  *  lead  ua  into  temptation.'  We  have  jast 
breathed  an  aspirati<m  after  alittie  gbrl  who  haa  been  repeating  thia  oompreheoaive  peti- 
tion, and  in  tlffee  minutes  afterward  was  in  the  dream-land  c4  gnUeleas  childhood : 

*Or  may  the  Foontsin  of  all  Troth 

Each  perfect  gift  impart, 
With  innocence  protect  thyyoofh, 
With  hope  SQpport  thy  heart  r 

If  our  metropolitan  readera,  who  may  have  the  opportunity,  should  desire  to  aee  an 
exemplification  of  the  beautiful  in  interior  decoration,  where  shape  and  form  may  be 
said  to  be  against  a  taatefti]  display  of  art,  we  commend  them  to  an  examination  of  the 
cabins  of  that  magnificent  new  steamer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Collins'  line, '  The  Atlam- 
tte.'  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  superb  deooraticMis,  to  one  acquainted  wi^  the 
skin  and  fine  taste  of  the  accompliahed  artist  who  dengned  them,  to  recognise  hi 
them  ihedfareoting  hand  of  Mr.  Gboeob  Platt,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  gifted 
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deeoislor  on  thk  ade  tiie  Atkntio.  Mr.  Pultt's  servioeB  are  now  m>  tteqaeaaHty  in 
re^mntkni,  in  tbe  ereotian  or  completion  of  noUe  edifioet  in  town  and  country,  and 
inaznmgingtlieinter&oniof  our  nobleat  steamers,  that  he  may  be  said  to  embody  and 
represflntthebi^^kesttasteof  the  coontry,  in  his  especial  branches  of  art  .  .  .  Thk 
^B^fakDmayC<mrUry'AWfia^med^eet^  A.  Sbavsr,  ite 

proprietor,  has  arisen  like  a  ^spynx'  from  the  aahesof  iti  recent  ocniflagration,  and  in 
Ub  new  and  handsome  drees  presents  a  very  attraotiYe  appearance.  We  observe  in  its 
eofamms  the  hand  of  Mr.  Geoeob  Habkuis,  now  and  then ;  aymmg  gentleman  who 
knows  Aoio  to  wield  a  pleasant  quill,  and  do€9  it   .    .   .  It  would  have  been  an  ifins- 

ttttion  of  the  *  humry  of  dcnnggood'  if  our  friend  M of  P could  have  seen 

the  reoqytion,  by  the  publisher  hereof^  of  the  twenty  new  names  which  h^  forwarded 
in  one  day  for  our  subscription-list    He  seemed, 

^intheftilataBof  Joysndliope) 

To  be  waahlng  his  handfl  ininrinbleaospt 
In  Impereeptible  water.' 

ToR of  B ,  L of  A ,  (S.C.J  and  all  who  have  interested 

themselves  in  eztrading  our  oirculaUon,  *  we  cordially  unite'  in  tendering  our  hearty 
tbanki  ...  *  The  Albion*  weekly  literary  and  political  journal  appears  in  a  new* 
and  very  handsome  address,  and  a  late  issue  is  acccmipanied  by  a  large  and  exceed- 
ing spirited  engraving  from  Lan DSBia'a  celebrated  picture  of  '  Dignity  and  Im- 
pudenee,^  <  twa  dogs'  who  will  become  as  fiunons  to  the  eye,  as  Burnb's  poem  to  the 
mind,  of  &e  world.  Mr.  Landseer  may  congratulate  himself  upon  having  so  good 
an  interpreter  of  his  picture  upon  stone  as  our  engraver,  Mr.  Sadd.  *  T*he  Albion'* 
is  oondncted  with  marked  dignity,  spirit  and  industry  by  Mr.  Young,  its  present 
editor  and  proprietor,  and  has,  as  it  has  always  had,  our  cordial  good  wishes  for  its 
prosperity.  .  .  .  '  D.' is  a  cynic  Don't  think  so  01  of  the  world.  It 's  a  very  pleasant 
world,  if  you  know  how  to  treat  and  to  enjoy  it.  It  contains  many  very  warm-heartr 
ed,  simple-hearted,  right-hearted  men  and  women.  'After  all,' says  one  who  had 
known  and  tested  mankind, '  after  all,  the  common  varieties  of  human  character  will 
be  found  distributed  in  much  the  same  proportion  everywhere,  and  in  most  places 
there  will  be  a  sprinkling  of  the  uncommon  ones.  Everywhere  yon  may  find  the 
■el6sh  and  the  sensual,  the  carking  and  the  careful,  the  cunning  and  the  credulous, 
the  worldlmg  and  the  reckless.  But  kind  hearts  are  also  every  where  to  be  found ; 
right  intentions,  genial  minds,  and  private  virtues.'  .  .  .  Wb  were  about  to  say  a 
few  words  touching  the  deoideratum  supi^ed  by  the  establishment  mentioned  below, 
but  *■  The  Home  Jovmdl'  has  anticipated  us,  in  this  brief  paragraph  '  of  and  con- 
cerning' ^Curione  Furniture  at  Marley'a  in  Ann-street,  below  Nassau :  *  One  of  the 
greatest  treats  we  have  lately  had,  (in  the  way  <A  idling  the  pinch  of  the  quHl  out  <A 
cor  fingers,)  has  been  tlie  inspeotkm  of  some  most  sumptuous  specimens  of  Chinese 
fimitnre,  for  sale  at  Maelbt's  in  Ann-street  It  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a 
healthy  oriental  merchant,  and  is  the  first  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  maooine  articles 
of  that  country's  luxuries.  Those  who  have  acquired,  in  Europe,  a  distaste  for  the 
glaring  look  of  newness,  like  fbmitnre  on  show  in  the  cabinet-maker'a  ware-room, 
which  our  New-Tork  houses  wear,  will  do  well  to  step  in  and  see  something  which 
W)ks  as  if  the  proprietor  was  well  off  before  yesterday.  Maelet's  rooms  are  a  mu- 
Mom  for  soch  things,  but  what  we  speak  of,  forms  just  now  the  most  attractive  i^o- 
▼clty.'  Bare  and  elegant  furniture,  of  an  descriptions,  with  articles  of  verftt  for  parlors 
md  dressmg-roomsy  may  always  be  fbnnd  at  this  popular  depository.  .  .  .  We  speak 
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by  the  card.'  .  .  .  Thi  latt '  iasoo' of  the  ^BimJhifii  FIa^-i9<i|^' has  not  rested 
ouroffioe.  Wefear  that  the  harnuMing' life  of  mind' whU)h  the  editor 
leading  has  gi^eA  him  a  farain-ferer.  Bat,  aa  the  late  William  Cobbbtt  eaya,  in  Ua 
poem  of  '  liillidi-Rookh,'  we  <  hope  for  the  beat.'  .  .  .  Wi  are  well  pleved  to 
hear  of  the  ancceai  of  the  ^New-York  Weekly  Mtrror.'  Onr  friend  Mr.  Finxn 
fiada  leiaore  not  only  to  attend  to  the  dntiea  of  the  honorable  and  loerative  atation 
which  he  hdda  under  *  UifOLC  Samitbl,'  and  to  edit  hia  aprightiy  and  moat  readme 
daDy  journal,  bat  alao,  with  the  aid  of  capable  aaslatantB,  to  make  a  moat  variona  and 
exoeUent  weekly.  .  .  .  The  following  linee  have  been  handed  as  by  a  Soottiah  gen- 
tleman lor  many  years  oonneoted  with  the  pid>lic  preas  at  Aberdeen  and  an  adjaoent 
town  of  Scotland.  They  will  derive  an  added  interest  at  a  period  so  near  the  starting- 
point  of  Time  in  his  anunal  career : 


Old  Timb  att  on  a  ndn  rast, 

And  he  laughed  rlg^  merrflie; 
He  laughed  ai  the  present,  he  laughed  at  the  ii 
And  he  laughed  at  the  piles  that  were  to  last 
nil  Tata  aboold  cease  to  be. 

*  Hal  haf  cried  he,  <they  call  me  old, 
And  they  paint  me  lank  and  gray; 
t  let  them  be  told  my  scythe  I  hold 
[th  aa  firm  a  hand  and  a  heart  as  bol 


Butl 
With  I 

As  I  did  in  my  early  day. 


bold 


*  Those  andeot  IbHn,  with  their  alone  and  day, 

Bidlt  weU,  as  these  walla  can  show ; 
niey  *ve  kept  me  at  bay  this  many  a  day. 
But  Tim,  like  tide,  can  no  man  stay  — 
On,  onward  I  must  go! 

« As  the  ndaa  I  crumble  DOW.  shafl  all 

Yon  splendid  mansions  be ; 
For  each  buttress  and  arch  and  maasy  waD, 
AndpUlar  and  dome  and  npire  shall  flill, 

When  touched  at  kngoi  by  me. 

^Ihey  boast  of  pyramids  nd'towers, 

And  they  think  my  power  to  check; 
But  pyramidfl,  fragile  as  ladies*  bowers, 
To  earth  shall  be  hurled  by  my  dread  powers, 
To  saix  in  the  general  wreck. 

«  A  sad  taak  His  to  crush  to  dust 

Full  MSN  a  stately  dome, 
But  fleller  and  deadlier  woik  I  must 
Perfbnn,  with  a  power  and  a  deadly  lust. 

On  all  that  on  earth  do  rosBL 


<  For  eoondese  thousands  yet  unbon 

Are  doomed  to  be  my  piey ; 
The  bands  of  afliscUon  and  lore  miHt  be  ton, 


And  the  gay  and  ttie  young  an 
I  must  sweep  hi  their  torn 


and  the  weary  worn 


*  Tet  gentler,  kindlier  tasks  are  mine, 

As  many  a  lieart  can  tell ; 
E'en  now  there  are  bosoms  that  sonvwing  pine, 
On  whose  starlees  night  joy  yet  will  shiBe, 

Through  Tii»*s  all-potent  spelL 

^Oht  sad  is  the  sorrow  I  cannot  heal, 

Thou^^  there  are  such  sorrows,  I  ween; 
Hearts  loving  and  leal  can  now  never  feel 
The  joy  that  their  amilee  were  woot  to  reveal, 
E*er  the  dark  storm  of  grief  they  had  seen 


( TliBlr  hours,  like  thoee  the  dial  a 

As  the  sun  on  its  gnomon  ftDs, 
Are  marked  by  a  shadow  that  ever  t] 
A « bUriit  aUko  o^er  their  Joys  and  woea.' 

Till  Dbatb's  dread  summons  caDs  I* 

But  the  Final  VicroaY  is  not  here; 

TiMK  may  conouer  all  below. 
But  in  abrighter  sphere  shaH  man  appear, 
When  nor  hour  nor  day  nor  month  nor  year 

Shan  mark  the  etenal  flow. 

Of  Joys  the  blessed  in  heaven  riiall  know 

Where  sofrow  and  grief  they 'n  never  see, , 
When  the  ills  they  sullied,  the  anguish  and  wo» 
Shall  oease;  fbr  Joy  on  Joy  dull  flow, 

And  Tins  SHALL  oSAas  to  as !  a. 


*■  IIow  do  yoa  like  (he  Now-Iighta  V  was  wont  to  ask  Mr.  Povbt,  aa  *  Dr.  O'Euol,' 
of  'poor  PowBE,' aa  *  Dr.  OTooLB.'  <0h!'  ezolaima  the  hitter,  *  what,  yo«  maaa 
the  Oaeh-IdghU  !  Be  me  aowl,  they  're  gay  and  qtariding,  now  and  agMn !'  And 
the  same  may  be  aaid  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Foarift'a  '  Oae-Light,^  by  whioh,  in  a  reoeni 
volnme  of  graphio  aketohea,  poUiahed  by  Messrs.  Dswrrr  4ND  Davbntoet,  he  aor- 
▼eys  New- York  with  the  eye  and  pen  of  an  artist  .  .  .  The  present  nnmber  of 
tke  KwicKEBJooKXE  waa  ready  for  the  lunder  on  ihetwentieth  of  January.  Hereafter 
the  work  will  api>ear  with  aBfailing  ponctnality  on  the  first  of  each  month  in  the  At- 
lantn  citiee,and  near  that  period  in  moat  of  the  dtiea  of  the  Union.  Gorrespondo 
enAs,  pobliAera,  etc,  will  pleaae  to  take  note  of  thia,  and  '  aot  aoeordingly.'  Oar 
droulation  in  England,  increaaed  by  the  activity  of  oar  new  agents  in  London,  reqnbea 
US  to  go  to  press  at  an  early  day,  that  the  work  may  be  in  London  as  nearly  aa  possible 
by  the  first  of  each  month.   .   .  .   CoiEBsroNDEirrB  moat '  bear  with  oa  yet  a  litde,' 
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THE     GERMAN      HARTZ. 


BT   JAHSa    >r.    BOPPXH. 


*  The  Hartz,  die  most  northerly  range  of  monntains  in  Gtermany, 
18  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  twenty  to  twenty-eigfat  broad :  it  lies 
on  the  confines  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Bemburg,  and  Pmssia, 
and  IS  divided  among  them,  though  the  largest  share  belongs  to  Hano- 
Ter.  The  Brocken,  the  loftiest  summit,  is  lower  than  the  highest  Bri- 
tish mountains,  but  the  Hartz  chain  rises  alcme,  immediately  out  of  a 
level  plain  extending  all  the  way  to  the  Baltic,  whose  inhabitants,  accu9- 
tomed  to  an  uninterrupted  fiat,  exaggerate  both  the  elevation  and  the 
beauties  of  the  only  range  of  hills  that  &lls  within  their  observation^' 

The  above  extract  firom  •  Murray's  Hand-Book'  may  serve  as  a  very 
general  account  of  the  Hartz  mountains ;  and  I  beg  the  reader  to  bear 
with  me,  if  in  the  following  short  narrative  I  condKne  myself  princi- 
paOy  to  my  personal  adventures  and  experiences,  however  trifling  they 
maybe,  whue  spendingtwo  or  three  days  amid  scenes  so  full  of  natural 
beauty,  and  maae  classic  by  the  pen  of  the  ereatest  poet  of  Germany. 

The  Hartz  traveUer  fi:t>m  Berlin  makes  nis  first  stop  at  the  city  of 
Maffdeburg  on  the  Elbe,  the  ancient  capital  of  Northern  Saxony,  its 
medHBval  walk  and  fosses  still  stretching  round  about  it,  though  the  grass 
DOW  grows  in  its  streets ;  in  whose  river-casUe  the  famous  Banm  Trenck 
was  long  confined ;  where  Luther,  as  a  school-boy,  sung  hymns  fix>m 
door  to  door ;  -vviach  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  thiity  years'  war ; 
and  which  was  sacked  by  the  Austrian  general,  Tilly,  who  slew  thirty 
thousand  of  its  inhalHtants  in  revenge  tor  their  manfiil  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  his  arms.  I  saw  in  the  c^edralthe  helm  and  right  gauntlet 
of  this  ferocious  captain,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  through 
Mood  and  smoke,  a  watch-word  of  terror,  although  history  does  not  deny 
to  it  die  praise  of  fSuthfulness  and  power.  Austria  and  tyranny  never 
leem  to  have  lacked  diebr  Tilfys;  then:  si^remely  devoted,  able,  and 
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successful  champions.  The  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  is  a  ma|estic  pile, 
but  rather  bare  and  plain,  when  compared  with  the  prodigious  luxuri- 
ance of  ornamental  sUHie-carving,  usual  to  Gothic  structures  of  the 
tweHlh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  contains  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments, and  among  them  the  sepulchre  of  a  noble  Frau,  who,  after  she 
had  been  buried  some  days,  revived,  came  out  of  her  tomb,  returned 
to  her  husband  and  Hved  with  him  lovinglv  nine  years  lonj;er.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  desire  to  know  more  of  this  singular  history,  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  revivification,  and  of  the  surprise, 
deHght,  or  consternation  of  the  husband,  must  of  course  go  themselves 
to  Maffdeburg,  and  inauire  of  the  pleasant  old  lady  who  told  it  to  me. 
She  will  I  doulyt  not,  give  them  full  and  minute  information,  for  she  bad 
a  toncue  in  her  head,  and  she  loved  to  hear  it  wag. 

I  cnatted  with  her  full  half  an  hour,  standmg  m  the  cool  shadow  of 
the  cathedral  spire,  while  she  gestured  energetically  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  nearly  as  large  as  her  turlmn.  She  entered  into  all  her  fimiily  his- 
tory. One  of  her  boys  had  imbibed  the  reUgious  gloom  of  the  old 
church  in  his  spirit,  and  he  was  going  to  be  a  preacher ;  another  had 
studied  its  stones  and  its  pillars,  and  followed  with  his  childish  eye  its 
grandly  springing  arches,  until  they  met  and  crossed  in  the  high  airy 
vault)  and  he  was  going  to  be  a  master  mason.  I  left  my  old  lady  of 
the  keys  and  took  the  '  i>ost-:wag^'  to  Halberstadt  Tins  is  a  small 
city,  still  upon  the  plain,  but  within  full  sight  of  the  '  green  palaces'  of 
the  Hartz  mountains.  Having  no  companion  with  whom  to  make  a 
pedestrian  excursion,  and  there  being  no  public  conveyance  to  many 
of  the  interesting  localities  of  the  region,  I  found  it  necessary  at  Hal- 
berstadt to  hire  a  small  mountain  curricle. 

My  coachman  was  a  decayed  postillion,  who  still  wore  jack-boots  and 
the  post-horn  button,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  ancient  knack  of  making 
his  whip  sound  like  the  report  of  a  horse-pistoL  We  commenced  our 
journey  in  a  severe  rain  storm,  and  for  the  first  few  miles  encountered 
no  animated  existence,  excepting  occasional  flocks  of  geese,  each  tended 
by  its  little  griselda,  who  sat  patiently  knittbg  on  a  rock  hard  by,  dad 
in  red-petticoat  and  wooden  shoes.  But  soon  the  clouds  rolled  away, 
and  beneath  the  dewy  glistening  beams  of  the  sun,  a  large  conq>anv  o/ 
Prussian  lancers  practising  their  morning  exercises  in  a  wide  meadow 
at  our  side,  formed  a  most  lively  picture.  Some  of  them  were  pic^ 
ketted  at  great  distance,  others  had  alighted,  and  were  standing  in 
negligent  attitudes  by  the  sides  of  their  horses,  and  others  still  were  in 
full  action,  spurring  their  steeds  and  swinging  their  lances,  while  the 
officers  at  regular  and  central  positions,  sat  upon  their  chargers  immov- 
able as  statues.  Before  reacning  the  mountains,  we  paMed  through 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Quedlinburg,  the  birth-place  of  that  great  genius 
Klopstock,  that  ushering  star  of  German  literature.  The  streets  of  this 
town  were  so  narrow,  that  it  seemed  as  if  one,  standine  in  the  centre 
with  his  arms  extended,  might  have  grasped  the  noses  of  the  red-fiioed 
burghers  who  puffed  away  in  solemn  rivalry  at  their  miniature  windows 
on  either  side.  Sochi,  however,  the  steep  frequent  hills,  the  darkly- 
wooded  valleys,  the  roarinff  shingly  streams,  and  the  bare  granite  rocks, 
informed  us  we  had  arrived  at  the  Hartz  highlands ;  and  fSSL  ikkhi  found 
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us  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  whose  summit  stands  the  gray  castle 
of  Falkenstein. 

I  left  my  carriage  at  a  small  mill,  and  walked  up  the  mountain  under 
the  guidance  of  l£e  miller,  the  ruddiness  of  whose  cheeks  shone  out 
throi^gh  die  meal  which  had  lodged  upon  his  whiskers.  As  soon  as  he 
discovered  that  I  was  from  the  New  World,  his  conversation  became 
very  amusing.  His  idea  of  America  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  vast  dark 
forest,  with:  mree  important  dearmgi,  named  New-York,  Boston,  and 
Cincinnati.  Hevnshedtoknowwhat  language  Americans  spoke;  and 
he  seemed  to  be  surprised  that  I  should  luive  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  areladve  of  his  who  had  recently  emigrated  to  the  Western  Con- 
tment. 

I  have  been  more  than  once  astonished  to  find,  even  among  educated 
Germans,  how  their  ideas  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  our 
country  were,  like  my  friend  the  millei^s,  limited  to  one  or  two  of  our 
principal  cities.  Professor  Ritter  lectures  to  them  in  vain.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  names  or  extent  of 
the  di£ferent  states,  or  of  die  great  secdonal  divisions  of  the  republic, 
Boch  as  New-England,  die  Middle  States,  or  the  Western  States.  The 
United  States  they  call  North- America,  and  the  city  of  New-York 
generally  embraces  in  their  minds  all  that  is  habitable  and  civilized  in 
the  United  States. 

The  first  sight  which  greeted  my  eyes,  on  entering  the  walls  of  the 
casde,  was  an  extraordinary  one.    In  die  ancient  banqueting-hall;  now 
used  as  a  room  of  entertainment,  sat  twelve  German  students,  be-spec- 
tacled,  be-bloused,  and  be-bearded,  who  were  smoking  their  pipes,  roar- 
ing dieir  songs,  and  quaffing  wliite-beer,  where  of  yore  ruffled  nobles 
g&ered  around  the  wassau-bowl,  and  sadn-clad  dames  chatted  of  fal- 
con-flying, and  sipped  Bordeaux.    I  visited  all  parts  of  this  finelv-pre- 
served  strong-hold;  walked  through  sounding  galleries  studded  with 
hroad-branchmg  trophies  of  the  chase ;  looked  into  the  deserted  chapel 
where  die  fiided  tapestry  still  mouldered  over  the  elevated  seat  of  the 
lord ;  peeped  into  gloomy  chambers  vrith  pictured  vrindows  and  carved 
oaken  ceilmgs ;  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  vratch-tower,  and  from 
its  windy  height,  looked  up  and  down  die  winding  valley  of  the  Selke, 
catching  here  and  there  glimpses  of  other  towers,  each  on  its  solitary 
crag,  a^  once  tenanted^  bke  diis,  vrith  stem  forms  and  stormy  hearts, 
hut  now  left  to  the  possession  of  the  bird  and  the  beast,  whose  vrild 
names  and  nests  diey  seemed  to  emulate.    Yet  who,  with  a  touch  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  nature,  or  widi  the  faintest  image  of  past  time  stamped 

Jm  his  imagination,  can  stand  upon  spots  like  these,  the  silent  homes 
vanished  chivalry,  and  not  rush  back  in  thought  to  its  passionate  and 
heroic  age  %  When  life  was  more  crowded  and  more  vivid ;  when  one 
hold  strait  road  led  up  to  Fame  ;  when  the  simplicity  of  song  stirred 
the  soul  to  difficult  deeds,  and  the  approval  of  Beauty  constituted  their 
tidiest  reward ;  when  the  eye  experienced  a  childish  delight  in  the 
pomp  and  bravery  of  power ;  when  men's  hearts  were  more  simple, 
though  we  may  call  them  deluded,  and  their  actions  more  earnest,  even 
though  chargeable  with  madness  and  folly. 
But  peace  to  the  ghost  of  ancient  chivBhry  !     We  would  not  awake 
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it  from  its  Gotfaio  slumber,  nor  stir  a  dust  upon  its  escutdieon-tomb. 
We  would  not  bave  back  tbe  dark  and  suspicious  times,  wben  in^:i'8 
imagination  grew  morbid  witbin  their  guarded  dwellings  and  their 
natures  petrified  between  stony  walls.  We  would  fain  hope  that,  eren 
in  our  unpoetic  age,  all  that  was  great  and  good  of  chiyalrous  days  re- 
mains ;  that  nature  still  gives  birUi  to  knightly  souls ;  that  the  beautifid 
in  nature  and  art  is  more  truly  felt ;  that  woman  occupies  a  juster  and 
a  nobler  position ;  that  if  we  are  not  so  impetuously  earnest,  we  are 
not  so  monstrously  pairadoxical,  and  do  not  so  ignorantly  con&und  tlie 
clear  principles  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  if  the  exercise  of  rude  power 
is  less  uncurbed,  we  have  more  real  freedom  of  mind  and  body ;  that 
science  has  now  realized  more  wonderfiil  things  than  the  fiercest 
imaginaiicoi  then  conceived;  that  if  we  do  not  now  ride  forth  on  cru- 
sades against  Saladin  and  Solyman,  we  are  waging  a  more  glorious 
fight  against  spiritual  error,  against  the  hosts  of  £e  *  Prince  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Air ;'  that  if  we  do  not  now  rear  Titanic  temples  of  de- 
votion, to  challenge  the  notice  of  heaven,  we  do  not  perhaps  so  utterly 
neglect  that  more  beautifiil  temple  of  God  in  the  soul,  whose  arches 
rest  firmer  and  spring  more  majestical.  But  I  have  wandered  from  my 
theme.  I  was  to  have  discoursed  upon  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  lo ! 
I  have  written  an  essay  on  chivalry. 

Wben  I  had  descended  from  the  mountain  of  Falkenstein,  I  sat 
down  for  a  moment  in  the  yard  of  the  mill  where  I  had  left  the  car- 
riage, and  all  the  household,  from  grandsire  down  to  the  little  tottliiu^ 
wooden-shoed  child,  gathered  about  me,  offering  every  politenese  wbi<£ 
they  could  devise,  evmcmg  the  greatest  kindness  toward  myself  as  a 
stranger,  and  the  utmost  curiosity  in  re^d  to  America.  I  have  always 
fiDund,  in  travelling  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  more  primitive  and 
unfrequented  ports,  that  however  rude  their  knowledge  may  be  of  his 
country,  the  name  of  an  American  is  a  magical  opener  of  the  hearts  of 
these  simple  and  honest  people,  and  a  sufficient  passport  to  their  hoe> 
pitality.  Even  the  faint  and  distant  rumor  that  ours  is  a  land  which 
promises  a  Home  to  the  wretched,  invests  it,  and  all  that  pertainB  to  it, 
vrith  a  sweet  and  strange  charm.  May  the  charm  not  be  diq)elled,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  needy,  the  weary,  die  oppressed,  so  long  as  such  tbere 
be,  brighten  and  glisten  as  they  turn  to  America !  For  tbe  arms  of  our 
country,  for  ages  to  come,  can  still  go  around  and  gadier  in,  and  warm 
against  its  mighty  heart,  the  world  of  wo  and  suf^ng. 

The  ride  from  Falkenstein  to  Magd^rung,  through  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Selke,  is  most  charming,  llie  mountains  on  either  side 
are  not  extraordinarily  high,  but  they  are  gracefiilly  rounded,  and  draped 
with  the  richest  foliage.  Among  the  trees  I  recognised  in  flourishing 
perfecti<Ni  the  oak,  (it  may  be  remembered  that  die  poetical  name  m 
Germany  is  *  Eich^and')  the  beech,  the  chesnut,  the  larch,  the  pm>lar, 
the  alder,  the  birch,  and  also  a  species  of  fir  called  the  '  tanner,'  which 
I  have  never  seen  in  America.  It  is  a  tree  of  most  striking  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  stem  is  straight  and  tall,  and  die  limbs, 
brandling  out  regularly  in  down-bending  graceful  curves,  and  forming 
together  a  conicd  shape,  are  clodied  with  long,  dark  and  heavy  fringes 
of  foliage.    The  green  of  this  tree  is  so  daathfy sombre,  its  lineasolua:- 
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monioos  and  sweeping,  its  whole  mass  so  still  and  shadowy,  that  min- 
gled with  the  rigid  outline  of  the  oak,  the  small  and  restless  leaf  of  the 
birch,  and  the  precise  figure  and  Hght  colors  of  the  poplar,  it  forms  a 
angular  and  artistic  contrast.  I  met  many  a  pilgrim  with  a  knapsack 
upon  his  back,  a  staff  in  his  hand,  traversing  this  green  and  quiet 
▼alley ;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  romantic  loveliness  and  peace- 
ibhieBS  of  the  scene,  I  was  reminded  of  those  hopeful,  tranquil  and 
sunlit  passages,  when  Bunyan*s  pilgrim,  having  conquered  the  terrors 
of  the  way,  is  comine  into  the  brighter  regions,  and  threading  the  valleys 
which  run  greenly  down  from  the  Heavenly  Mountains. 

Arrived  at  M&gdesprung,  which  is  a  straggling  village  of  iron-founders, 
I  took  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to  the  summit  of  the  Mftgdetreppe  Hill. 
This  was  the  shrewdest  and  most  nnschievous-lookino^  urchin  I  ever 
encountered.  His  twisted  conical  face,  his  lean  ricketty  figure,  his 
quick,  dry  method  of  speaking,  and  his  nervous  erratic  motions,  ludi- 
crously put  me  in  mind  of  *  FKhbertipbhet*  in  Scott's  Kenilworth. 
After  we  had  arrived  at  the  summit,  my  young  oddity  conducted  me 
to  die  gigantic  impress  of  a  human  iR>ot  in  the  topmost  stone,  and  this 
he  informed  me  was  the  '  M&gdetreppe,'  the  maiaen^s  fix)t-print ;  and 
the  amount  of  the  story  which  he  related  in  a  mysterious  tone,  and 
which,  when  I  questioned  him  as  to  his  own  belief  in  it,  he  asseverated 
most  emphadcahy,  was  this : 

*  A  lovely  young  ogress  was  once  taking  a  quiet  evening  stroll  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  valley,  when  a  tremendous,  shaggy-haired,  wild 
'  Jft^,'  smitten  with  her  charms,  rushed  suddenly  intoher  presence,  mani- 
festing the  warmth  of  his  admiration  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Highly  offended  and  alarmed,  the  delicate  mcdden^  stUU  like  the  infanta 
<^  Spain  in  her  tender  years,  made  one  energetic  hop»  and  clearing 
dean  the  whole  valley,  ahghted  with  one  foot  on  the  spot  where  I  was 
standing,  and  with  the  other  upon  a  rock  about  fifly  feet  distant,  which 
I  afterward  visited.* 

I  give  this  story  without  comment,  mmply  ad^g  that  the  footprint 
'ttem,  notwithstanding  its  Brobdignagian  proportions,  is  slender  and 
well-shaped  and  worthy  of  its  spirited  indentator. 

Just  as  we  had  left  the  village  of  MSgdesprun^,  we  encountered  the 
carriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Anhalt-Bc^burg,  drawn  by  four  black 
horses,  which  came  thundering  down  the  mountain,  accompanied  by 
outriders,  and  followed  by  another  carriage  filled  with  merry  aind  bloom- 
ing maids  of  honor.  We  had  passed  the  Ducal  dwelling  but  a  short 
time  before.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  Hartz  mountains,  instead  of 
bemg  the  wild  and  uninhabited  region  which  we  generally  conceive 
from  reading  the  accounts  of  poets  and  legend-writers,  is  the  abode  of 
wealth  and  gaiety,  with  frequent  villages,  tolerable  roads,  and  here  and 
there  ornamented  estates  and  princely  mansions.  Toward  evening  we 
dro^e  into  Aleidsbad,  whose  romantic  situation  and  chalybeate  springs 
nmke  it  one  of  the  most  popular  water-places  in  this  part  of  Germany. 
It  lies  in  a  bowl  of  green  mountains,  and  contains  a  number  of  large 
and  handsome  edifices,  the  most  picturesque  of  which  is  the  pavilion 
of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt,  built  in  imitation  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  upon  the 
hank  of  the  rushing  stream  which  deaves  its  way  noisily  down  from  the 
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neighboring  bills.  I  went  £>rtb  to  take  a  stroll,  just  as  the  y^ow  of 
the  evenine  sunset  was  tinging  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
I  walked  for  some  distance  behind  three  young  ladies,  whose  slow, 
melancholy  step  and  downcast  heads  convinced  me  that  their  seDsitiTe 
and  delicate  natures  were  utterly  subdued  and  absorbed  by  the  tranquil 
loveliness  of  the  scene  and  the  balmy  pureness  of  the  atmosphere ; 
when  alas !  the  word  '  Rindfleisch,'  uttered  by  one  of  them,  destroyed 
my  romantic  conception. 

The  next  morning  found  us  early  upon  the  road  to  VictorhOhe ;  but 
when  we  had  arrived  at  that  commandmg  eminence,  the  mistiness  of  the 
morning  rendered  the  otherwise  magnmcent  prospect  limited  and  dis- 
appointmg.  We  therefore  resolved  to  push  on  immediately  to  the  Ross- 
trappe.  Li  order  to  reach  this,  next  to  the  Brocken,  the  most  interest- 
ing locality  of  the  Hartz,  it  was  necessary  to  come  out  from  among  the 
mountains,  and  descend  into  the  plain  which  skirted  their  base.  In 
accomplishing  this  descent,  we  pa£eed  through  the  little  village  of  Gem- 
rode,  stuck  on  so  steep  a  slope  of  the  mountain  side  that  surely  none 
but  a  man  who  had  one  leg  longer  than  the  other  could  have  lived  there 
with  comfort  In  driving  through  the  plain,  sometimes  in  the  very 
black  shadow  of  the  hills  which  rose  perpendicularly  out  <^  it  like  a 
green  wall,  the  only  living  objects  we  encountered  were  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  It  being  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  sun  hot  and  high,  and 
sheep  and  master  having  eaten  their  fiU,  the  former  were  sleeping 
«hudaled  together  in  a  lump,  with  the  keen-eyed  dog  upon  one  side,  and 
Corydon  stretched  upon  his  back,  his  crook  by  his  side,  and  his  Inroad 
hat  over  his  &ce,  upon  the  other.  We  saw  upon  our  right  the  singular 
rocks,  called  the  '  Teufelsmauer,'  devil's  wall,  which  strikingly  rescnible 
huge,  broken,  and  unfinished  masses  of  mason-work,  and  which  occur 
at  regular  intervals,  in  an  air-Hne  upon  the  flat  plain,  as  &r  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  My  coachman  told  me  the  belief  was,  that  the  devil  once, 
long  ago,  on  finding  men  to  be  getting  rebellious,  had  built  this  wall 
around  the  globe,  commencing  at  the  village  of  Blankenburg.  It  was 
a  bad  sign,  the  postillion  farther  observed,  giving  his  whip  a  tremendous 
crack,  that  now-a-days  it  was  not  thought  by  his  majesty  at  all  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  wall  in  repair. 

We  at  last  arrived  at  the  inn  of  the  BlechUtte,  not  &r  firom  the  base 
of  the  Roastrappe  rock.  The  river  Bode,  an  insignificant  stream  in  the 
summer  time,  wmds  its  circuitous  way  from  the  Brocken,  which  lies  far 
back  among  the  highlands  to  the  level  plain  out  of  which  the  Hartz 
mountains,  so  wall-like,  rise.  At  this  spot  it  makes  it  appearance,  where 
a  warroyr  and  sudden  gorge  is  cloven  m  the  perpendicular  front  of  the 
mountains,  to  give  it  egress.  I  procured  a  mide  at  the  village,  and 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Rosstrappe  rock.  Afrer  quarter  of  an 
hour's  climbing,  we  came  to  a  small  pavilion,  where  a  bare-footed  '  mi&d- 
chen'  served  out '  berken-wasser,'  birch-water,  and  where  a  bare-headed 
harper  tinkled  on  a  most  feebly  tintinnabulatine  harp.  A  strikingly  hand- 
some, blue-eyed  young  'fraulein,'  surroundeaby  ner  smaller  brodiers 
and  sisters,  sat  near  by,  under  a  spreading  oak,  l&e  Melpomene,  weav- 
ing chaplets  of  oak  leaves ;  her  heart  doubtless  full  of  a  Grerman  girl's 
romance,  a  high  and  yet  somewhat  melancholy  passion  for  nature,  and 
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a  dreamy  trancendental  love  of  country,  which  she  gets  from  her  student* 
brothers,  imd  from  the  poetry  of  Scniller.  At  least  I  had  a  right  to 
conjecture  that  such  were  the  thought-feeHngs  of  a  spiritual-looking 
Grerman  maiden,  sitting  under  an  oak,  on  the  Hartz  mountains,  weaving 
odt  crowns.  Had  I  been  a  K5mer,  or  could  I  have  written  Gterman 
widi  sufficient  ease,  I  should  certainly  have  made  a  sonnet  on  the  spot 
to  the  '  beautiful  hero-crowner  of  the  Hartz,'  and  deposited  it  at  her  feet. 
Thus  refreshed  by  birch-water,  and  the  sight  of  beauty  in  a  poetic 
action,  I  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  a  narrow  rock  jutting  out  on  one  side  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Bode,  and  overhanging  it  fantastically,  I  was  shown  the  veritable  Ross- 
trappe  itself  or  the  perfect  though  magnified  impress  of  a  horse's  hoof 
in  the  rock,  with  its  rim,  nails  and  projections.  The  legend  concern- 
ing it  is  similar  to  the  one  before  reliU»d ;  namely,  that  the  Princess 
Bren^lda,  pursued  by  a  terrific  giant,  leaped  her  horse  over  the 
chasm  of  the  Bode,  ana  the  mighty  charger's  hoof,  striking  upon  the 
rock,  sunk  into  its  surface  and  left  the  wonderful  dent  now  to  be  seen. 
In  the  agitation  of  this  tremendous  vault  the  crown  dropped  frt>m  the 
head  of  the  Princess  and  fell  into  the  stream  below,  where,  when  the 
sun  shines  brightly,  the  rayed  glitter  of  its  jewelled  circle  may  be 
seen,  as  well  as  the  flaming  eyes  of  the  demon  dog  who  keeps  eternal 
watch  over  it  Thus  the  Crermans  delight  in  what  the  people  of  other 
nations  would  regard  as  the  most  childiE^  inventions  and  superstitions. 
They  would  visit  and  speculate  fantastically  upon  the  print  of  a  spirit- 
steed's  hoof  in  stone,  and  leave  their  own  flesh-and-blood  horses,  as  is 
often  the  case,  wholly  unshod,  and  thereby  nearly  unserviceable.  The 
yirid  fanc^  of  the  old  Greeks,  to  people  nature  with  mystery  and  with 
invisible  h£d,  seems  to  be  theirs,  without  the  excuse  of  any  ideal  reli- 
gious necessity.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  in  reading  the  German 
I>oet8,  and  in  hearing  educated  Germans  talk,  that  no  persons  ever  jde- 
sired  more  earnestly  than  they  to  have  been  bom  old  Greek  heathen. 
They  mourn  evermore  for  the  *  Golden  Age,'  the  green  and  woody 
age,  the  age  of  the  naiads  and  the  fauns,  the  age  of  nakedness,  of 
reedy  pipes,  of  frolic  nature,  of  Pan  and  of  grape-garlanded  Bacchus. 
Their  romance,  even  that  of  Schiller's,  has  something  Greek,  sensuous 
and  pagan  in  it ;  something  also,  at  times,  too  wild,  baseless  and  ridi- 
culous to  be  even  the  sportive  creations  of  healthful  minds.  There  is 
somedmes  so  much  of  earnestness  in  their  most  fantastic  and  most  ab- 
surd ^ambollinffs  of  the  imagination,  that  we  are  startled  to  find  them 
wanmng  and  niriously  feehng  where  we  supposed  they  were  but 
sporting  in  the  sun-rays  of  fancy.  The  poet  Goethe,  with  all  his  mys- 
tical and  grotesque  spirit-world  about  him,  must  however  be  excepted 
fiom  this  charge  of  a  childish  self«lavedom  of  the  imagination.  *  The 
spirits  he  has  raised'  obey  him ;  he  sits  above  them  like  Merlin,  calm, 
and  waves  them  into  life  or  into  death.  He  plays  with  his  spiritual 
ofisprinff  as  a  father  plays  with  his  own  children  :  caressing,  indulging, 
and  sending  them  away.  He  is  too  sagacious  to  be  ever  overcome  by 
the  creatures  of  hH  own  imagination ;  he  is  also  too  practical,  and  with 
all  his  unpardonable  fkultB,  too  truly  philos(^hical,  thus  to  be  consumed 
by  he  ^se  fires  he  himself  had  kmdled.    How  calm,  and  true,  and 
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reposeful,  and  unlike  Schiller,  that  speech  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wise  and  lovely  Leonora  d'Este,  inxorquato  Tasso : 

<  Mt  frisiid,  tbe  GoldMi  Age  iB  long  gone  by ; 
Tlie  Good  alone  can  eV&r  bring  It  back: 
And  Shan  I  tnily  teU  you  what  I  tbinkf 
The  Golden  Ase,  with  whieh  the  poet  lorea 
To  flatter  va,  the  perfect  age,  it  waa. 
So  it  appean  to  me,  aa  UtUe  aa  It  to ; 
And  were  it  really,  it  were  only  ao 
Aa  we  can  always  nave  it  now  again.' 

From  Rosstrappe  Rock  to  the  Gt)lden  Age :  really  a  mightier  levp 
than  the  Princess  JBremhelda's  !  But  the  rock  itself  should  not  thus 
leap  away  from  our  notice,  being,  even  if  it  were  unlegended,  ex- 
tremely imposing.  The  Rosstrappe  precipice  rises  eight  hundred 
feet  sheer  from  the  waters  of  the  Bode,  which  brawl  ^^th  a  feeble 
yoice  at  its  base.  It  forms  ahnost  an  isolated  out-jutting  point,  and  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  peninsula  of  rocks,  which  for  greater  security 
has  been  g^uarded  by  a  bannister  of  ropes.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  abyss  tower  defyingly  stem,  naked,  needle-pointed  crags,  while 
between  lies  the  deep  and  darkly-wooded  gorge  of  the  river,  whose 
shadowy  and  winding  line  may  be  traced  by  the  eye  &r  back  into  the 
troubled  ocean  of  mountains,  even  to  the  dim  Brocken,  which  hides  its 
blue  etherealized  head  in  the  clouds. 

While  sitting  enjoying  the  wild  magnificence  of  the  prospect,  as  if 
the  Prospero  of  the  spot  had  commanded  his  spirits  to  shifl  the  scene 
and  reveal  for  a  moment  its  more  hidden  and  awful  beauties,  a  heavy 
cloud,  die  gigantic  oflfepring  of  the  mists  of  the  hills,  passed  between 
us  and  the  sun,  and  as  it  moved  slowly  over  our  heads,  its  scowl  visibly 
darkening  upon  rock  and  mountain,  and  a  low  growl  of  thunder  rolled 
broken  through  the  zigzag  pass,  little  was  wanting  to  complete  a  sub- 
lime picture.  But  the  cloud  soon  vanished,  and  as  the  sun  burst  forth 
more  dazzling  than  before,  some  young  Germans  who  had  joined  me 
commenced  smging  in  manly  voices  a  hymn  of  the  *  Lyre  and  Sword' 
poet  to  the  praise  of  Fatherland.  And  well  might  they  do  so.  Ger- 
many is  assuredly  a  land  to  be  proud  of,  strewed  as  it  is  with  the  worn 
monuments  of  a  venerable  age,  opulent  in  the  deathless  recollections 
of  the  past,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  triumphs  of  its  heart  and  its  in- 
tellect, and  almost  unequalled  in  the  noble  and  varied  features  of  its 
natural  landscape,  from  the  Hartz  to  the  Alps,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Danube.  The  young  men  next  sang  one  or  two  German  love-songs; 
songs  which  are  equalled  in  no  language  for  tenderness,  simplicity  and 
axquisite  melody.  A  German  love-song"  does  not  seem  to  nave  been 
artfully  composed  and  set  to  music,  but  to  have  been  bom  of  a  pas- 
sionate si^h  fix)m  the  heart,  and  to  have  gone  out  on  the  air  and  been 
feshioned  by  vnnd  and  leaves  and  rain  and  wavoQ  into  a  melody  of  na- 
ture which  the  heart  at  once  reclaims  as  her  own. 

Before  we  left  the  summit  of  the  moimtain  the  guide  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  small  cross  engraved  upon  the  edge  of  me  precipice,  where 
a  poor  maiden,  crossed  in  love,  Sappho-like,  spra|g  upon  a  more  ter- 
rific fiu».  When  we  had  descended  into  the  ravine  the  scenery  grew 
still  wilder  and  bolder.     To  look  up  from  the  base  of  a  precipice  causes 
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almost  always  a  livelier  and  deeper  impression  of  height  and  mag[ni- 
tode  than  to  look  down  from  its  top ;  and  the  natural  sensation  of  pride 
and  superiority  which  we  experience  while  standing  upon  a  great  ele- 
vation is  converted  into  a  feeling  of  humility  and  insignificance  while 
standing  beneath  it.  The  gor^e  into  which  we  had  descended,  itself 
scarcely  five  himdred  yards  wide,  was  shut  in  on  either  side  by  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock,  which  at  their  summit  shot  up  into  nimiber- 
less  slender,  &ntastic,  and  spire-shc^>ed  peaks,  standing  sharp  and  dear 
against  the  now  blue  sky,  and  having  all  the  effect  of  a  colossal  line  of 
artificial  Grothic  ruins. 

Sometimes  these  crags  toppled  carelessly  over  the  very  edge  of  the 
chasms,  sometimes  they  leaned  upon,  crossed  and  embraced  each  other, 
and  sometimes  they  rose  as  straight  and  erect  toward  heaven,  and 
almost  as  slim  and  tapering,  as  a  mountain  pine.  Their  fancifiil  forms 
had  given  rise  to  aU  fanciful  names,  such  as  '  The  Cathedral,' '  The 
Bishop,' « The  Nun,' '  The  Girafie-Rock,'  *  The  Lion-Rock,'  and  '  The 
Gate  of  the  Bode.'  While  following  the  noisy  course  of  this  moun- 
tain stream,  which  rushed  along  like  a  fiightened  child  anxious  to  es- 
cape from  so  sombre  a  place,  and  to  disport  itself  upon  the  broad  and 
sonny  plain,  we  came  acrosss  an  old  soldier  who  had  confronted  the 
stem  moustachoed  faces  of  *  The  Old  Guard'  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
and  who  now  kept  a  cave  to  make  echoes  in  and  money  out  o£  He 
had  beside  a  little  bird,  which  he  had  taught  to  come  at  his  call  and 
eat  from  his  hand ;  and  more  than  this,  he  had  carved  a  sheep's-head 
from  the  knot  of  a  tree,  which  was  very  like  a  sheep's-head : 

<  And  to  he  played  his  pert.' 

The  echo  in  the  cave  at  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  at  first  stunning, 
then  musical  and  sofUy  ringing,  like  the  dymg  tones  of  a  great  organ. 
One  might  almost  conceive  it  to  be  the  moan  of  some  harmonious  spi- 
rit shut  up  by  an  envious  magic  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  Our 
walk  was  soon  terminated,  and  my  black  ponies,  refreshed  by  their 
rest  at  the  good  inn  of  the  Blechiitte,  carriea  us  swiftiy  over  the  plain 
to  the  old  town  of  Blankenburg,  where  Henry  the  Fowler  once  lived, 
where  Louis  the  Eighteenth  spent  his  incognito,  and  where,  in  spite  of 
the  short  uncomfbrtableness  of  a  German  bed,  its  feathery  avalanche 
of  coverlid,  its  central  abyss  and  its  alpine  pillows,  I  slept  until  broad 
davlight  streamed  into  the  window,  and  the  deeptoned  clock  struck 
hatf  a  score  from  the  ducal  palace  of  Brunswick. 

After  a  ride  of  some  three  hours  from  Blankenburg  we  came  to 
Rfibeland,  where  are  the  famous  *  Buls'  and  *  Baumans'  caverns.  I 
descended  into  the  latter  cave  with  a  large  party  of  tourists,  encoun- 
tered on  the  spot  Each  person  was  furnished  with  a  small  tin  lamp, 
suspended  by  a  wire  upon  his  thumb.  Having  never  before  dived  so 
&r  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  was  much  interested  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  '  centre  wild,'  to  whose  *  lowest  depth'  there  ever 
seemed  '  a  lower  still.'  The  guide  informed  us  that,  the  year  before, 
an  American  travelle*  had  spent  twelve  hours  in  exploring  its  myste- 
ries. I  might  have  told  him  of  the  Kentucky  Cavern,  where  people 
had  groped  along  almost  as  many  days  without  reachhig  its  termina- 
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tion.  The  stalactites  were  of  a  smooth,  glossy,  dull  surface,  cold  as 
icicles,  and  continually  dropping  stony  tears.  Sometimes  they  resem- 
bled huge,  leathery,  elephant  ears,  but  more  generally  were  long,  round, 
circled  and  tapering,  like  the  fabled  horn  of  the  mucom. 

In  the  celebrated 'Sophien-hohle'  which  I  afterward  visited  in  the 
Franconian  Switzerland,  there  was  a  stalactite  which,  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  &ncy,  wonderfully  resembled  the  figure  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte standing  in  the  classical  attitude  with  folded  arms.  When  struck 
these  petrified  water-drops  returned  a  harmonious  sound.  The  effect 
of  lights  wandering  around  at  different  heights  and  depths  in  the  opaque 
^loom  of  the  cavern  was  singularly  picturesque ;  and  as  we  approached 
Its  mouth,  the  light  of  day,  shining  in,  assumed  a  softened  and  silvery 
tint,  and  each  person  as  he  passed  out  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be 
surrounded  ana  etherealized  in  a  mantle  of  white  glory. 

A  few  hours'  ride  from  Rttbeland,  through  the  barren  rem>n  of 
Elend,  (Misery,)  where  the  opening  scene  of  the  Mayday-mght  of 
Faust  is  laid,  brought  us  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Ilsenbu^,  situated 
upon  the  plain,  and  having  the  Brocken  in  ftill  view.  Here  I  dis- 
charged my  coachman  with  a  *  Trinkgeld.'  Toward  evening  I  hired 
a  guide,  and  we  started  aftK>t  ft)r  the  mountain.  We  had  several  miles 
of  plain  to  traverse  before  we  reached  its  base,  and  we  overtook  many 
peasants  with  baskets  upon  their  backs,  who,  my  companion  informed 
me,  were  carrying  provisions  and  other  articles  to  the  Brocken-House. 
*  Yes,'  said  he,  •  the  old  Brocken  feeds  many  mouths !'  I  could  not 
not  help  noticing  in  this  one  of  those  indirect  benefits  conferred  by  the 
poet  on  his  fellow  mortals.  Had  Groethe  never  written  '  Faust,'  the 
Brocken  would  probably  have  slumbered  amid  its  woods  as  wild  and 
as  solitary  as  when  the  Doctor  and  the  fiend  climbed  its  sides.  Now 
the  poem  makes  the  mountain  renowned;  its  renown  brings  strangers 
fix>m  all  lands  to  visit  it ;  the  wants  accompanying  their  visit  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  many  poor  people  to  have  employment  Yet  how  lit- 
tle did  the  rough  guiae  think,  when  he  said  '  The  old  Brocken  feeds 
many  mouths,'  that  it  was  a  tongue  long  since  silenced  which  uttered 
the  wondrous  charm  that  makes  Brocken  a  Mecca  among  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  itselC  though  not  along  an  extremely 
difficult  or  savage  path,  yet  had  enough  oi  wild  picturesqueness  about 
it  to  allow  one  to  feel  no  disappointment  Every  rock  was  covered 
with  thick  green  moss,  the  trees  were  large  and  shadowy,  and  at  times 
the  traversmg  of  a  mountain  ravine,  overhung  with  curtains  of  thick 
birch-trees  and  toppling  rocks,  was  through  a  highly  poetical  gloooo. 
We  saw  and  heard,  however,  nothing  of  the  supernatural  on  our  way. 
We  were  not  euided,  like  Faust  and  Mephistophiles,  by  a  brisk  uid 
talkative  jack-o'^antem ;  we  did  not  hurry  so  &st  that  the  trees  waved 
and  the  rocks  bowed  their  heads  and  blew  noisily  from  their  '  crag- 
snouts'  to  greet  us ;  we  met  no  salamanders  with  bloated  paunches  and 
kmg  legs ;  we  did  not  see  '  Mammon  glow  within  the  moumtain,'  nor 
his  palace  bravely  shining  for  spiri^guests ;  we  were  not  forced  to 
cling  fast  to  '  the  old  ribs  of  the  rock'  when  the  witch-tempest  rushed 
and  crashed  and  roared  through  the  '  green  palaces'  of  Hartz,  laying 
the  kings  of  the  forest  low,  nor  did  we  hear  the  howling  witch-chorus 
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M  the  unsanctified  troop  swept  up  to  •  Lord  Urian's'  throne,*  nor  see 
'  Mother  Witch'  on  her  farrowed  sow,  leading  the  frantic  rout,  astride 
of  goats  and  broom-sticks,  whirling  and  streaming  *  over  Usenstein,' 
and  settling  down  with  hissings  and  screechings  and  chatterings  and 
fightings  and  blazings  on  the  *Tantzplatz'  of  Brocken.  When  we 
had  clambered,  however,  above  the  trees,  and  were  approaching  the 
bald  rockj  crown  of  the  mountain,  a  veritable  and  most  Airious  tem- 
pest of  wmd  and  rain  soaked  us  to  the  skin,  and  brought  night  and 
darkness  suddenly  upon  us. 

In  the  midst  of  this  elemental  war  we  suddenly  groped  into  the 
rude  stone-court  of  the  Brocken-House,  for  we  could  not  see  twenty 
feet  before  us.  I  was  ushered  into  a  long  room,  where  to  my  amaze- 
ment were  assembled  nearly  fifty  persons ;  ladies,  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  students,  musicians,  guioes,  waiters,  serving-maids,  and  sol- 
diers. I  soon  detected  a  group  a^  i^tshionable  young  misses,  drawn 
up  into  one  comer  in  di^iified  exclusiveness,  who  had  come  into 
mocmtain  air  to  plant  roses  again  in  their  pale  city  cheeks.  A  good 
fire  cracked  in  the  stove ;  and  after  getting  thorouriily  dried,  I  was 
thoroughly  drenched  again  on  accompanying  the  *  Herrschaft'  out  of 
doors  to  view,  through  vnnd  and  rain  and  a  &mt  glimmer  of  light,  the 
before-mentioned  *  Tantzplatz'  (Dancing-Place)  of  the  witches,  *  The 
Devil's  Bail-Room,' '  The  Witches'  Hand-Basin,'  Caldron,  Altar,  etc. 
These  were  &ntastic  fragments  of  granite  rock,  which  like  gray  cairns 
encmnber  the  little  space  of  table-ground  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
to  which  very  ancient  traditions  and  the  wild  scene  of  the  Mayday- 
Night  in  Goethe's  *  Faust'  have  given  particularitv  and  interest  In- 
deal  this  veiy  region  of  the  Brocken  is  the  birtb-place  and  cradle- 
ground  of  German  superstition  as  wefl  as  of  heroic  legend ;  for  the 
halfdetfied  Hermann,  or  Arminius,  who  rolled  back  the  wave  of  Varus' 
invasion,  sprang  among  these  mountains.  This  was  the  last  Christian- 
ized spot  in  the  whole  land ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fourth  heathenish  fires  glowed  upon  mese  peaks  and  in 
these  valleys. 

When  evening  had  fairly  set  in  we  were  stunmoned  to  a  sumptuous 
repast,  all  things  considered,  and  a  perfectly  German  one.  The  inva- 
riable beef,  salad  and  stewed  prunes,  and  tibe  many  queer  mixtures  of 
finit  and  flesh,  of  sour  and  sweet,  with  ^e  fish  of  course  afler  the 
beeC  and  the  pudding  of  course  before  the  salad.  Rhine  wine,  beer 
and  pipes,  protracted  the  table-sitting  indefinitely.  The  company  did 
not  at  first  seem  to  be  a  merry  one.  The  Berlmers  held  themselves 
aloof;  the  Hamburghers  turned  up  their  noses  at  the  Berliners ;  the 
students  were  somewhat  awed  by  the  presence  of  proper  ladies ;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  horn  and  violoncello  entered,  and  singing  by  the  whole 
company  was  proposed,  that  any  thing  like  sociability  was  seen.  Then 
true  German  clamor  began ;  for  I  have  never  seen  (as  well  among  the 
polite  and  the  educated  as  among  the  lower  classes  of  society)  any 
diing  like  free  and  genial  intercourse  in  Germany  without  its  being 
accompanied  by  procugious  noise ;  all  persons  talking  at  once,  and  at 

*  *LoftD  Uriar:*  •  popular  name  for  the  ardi-fieiid  fai  Germanj. 
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tlie  top  of  their  lungs.  The  ainging,  which  arose  by  fits  and  startSt 
like  the  storm  without,  was  led  by  an  immense  and  enthuaastic  youth, 
a  Grotdngen  *  Bursch/  in  white  linen  coat  and  owl-eyed  spectacles ;  and 
I  must  bear  witness  that  the  usual  high  tone  of  German  music  did  not 
prevail  upon  this  occasion,  excepdne  perhaps  in  its  most  literal  sense. 

After  the  table  was  cleared  (and  this  was  thoroughly  and  handsomely 
done)  the  landlord,  a  hale  little  man  of  fifty,  with  cheeks  like  the  sum- 
mer side  of  a  russet  apple,  regaled  the  company  with  witch-etories 
and  legends  of  the  mountain.  He  told  us  how  on  '  Walpurgis-night* 
from  the  region  of  the  Tantzplat^  unusual  noises  were  heara.  in  the 
air,  as  of  wings,  of  strange  mstruments,  of  wild  laughter,  of  shrieks 
and  of  hissing  fire-bolts.  All  good  people  who  valued  their  Hves, 
property  and  souls,  had  better  at  this  thne  be  off  the  mountain  and 
snugly  housed ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well,  till  the  May-day  dawned, 
to  hang  a  Bible  over  the  key-hole  and  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  the  lintel 
He  also  told  us  of  the  trouble  and  agitation  experienced  by  a  former 
landlord  of  the  Brocken-House  at  having  discovered  the  intention  of 
two  skeptical  students  to  roll  '  The  Witches'  Hand-Basin'  down  the 
mountam ;  how  he  ran  to  Count  Stolberg,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
complained  that  these  wicked  young  men  were  about  to  destroy  a  won- 
derml  natural  phenomenon,  a  century-honored  monument,  a  magnifi- 
cent relic  of  ancient  heathendom,  a — something  whose  loss  might 
lessen  the  popularity  of  the  Brocken-House.  '  Mine  host'  also  related, 
with  much  pathos,  the  story  of  two  lovers,  who,  not  man^  years  since, 
came  as  guests  to  the  Brocken-House,  stole  out  at  midmght  to  a  soli- 
tary part  of  the  mountain,  and  shot  each  other  through  the  head.  It 
was  afterward  discovered  that  they  were  young  people  from  Ham- 
burgh ;  that  they  belonged  to  Montague  and  Capmet  fiunilies  of  that 
city,  and  that  their  *  course  of  true  love,'  from  its  feverish  spring  to  its 
wild  leap  into  darkness  and  oblivion, '  never  did  run  smooth.' 

After  the  ladies  had  retired  the  conversation  became  more  general 
and  still  more  noisy,  and  a  song,  every  now  and  then  roared  out  like 
mountain  thunder,  added  yet  more  to  its  turbulent  hilarity.  As  it 
crept  toward  the  '  small  hours,'  and  the  company  about  the  stove  had 
begun  to  grow  thin  and  drowsy,  some  one  proposed  to  me  to  sleep  in 
the  lonff  1^,  upon  a  mattress  laid  on  the  floor ;  but  the  S]lenus-«pec- 
tacle  of  those  who  had  already  addressed  (not  imdressed)  themselves 
to  repose  was  somewhat  too  much,  even  for  my  Germanized  sensibili- 
ties. I  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a  room  with  a  heavy-fiiced 
young  man,  who,  though  excessively  poetical  when  awake,  I  soon 
fi)und,  when  asleep,  snored  very  unpoetically.  This  fiict,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  smaller  imaginary  racts,  k^t  me  most  of  the  time 
staringly  awake,  and  I  listened  to  the  irregmar  noises  of  the  tempest, 
thinking  that  in  such  a  night  as  this 

*  Black  splrito  and  white, 
Red  wpmXB  and  gray,* 

caterwauling  witches,  homed  monsters  and  sheeted  ghosts,  might  de- 
lightedly hold  their  unanointed  revels,  and  waltz  to  the  whirl  of  the 
storm,  and  mingle  their  laughter  with  the  sepulchral  tongues  of  the 
mountam. 
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At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  sleepy  summons  sounded  through 
hall  and  chamber,  calling  up  their  inmates  to  see  the  sun  rise.  My 
companion,  who  had  li£ored  all  night  yaHandy  with  his  obstructed 
'oigan,'  immediately  recovered  his  enthusiasm  with  his  senses,  and 
rufloed  out  of  the  room  with  a  most  picturesque  abandonment  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  apparel  One  might  have  conceived  him  a  modem 
Orestes  pursued  by  the  furies  in  the  shape  of  tailors'  clerks.  I  soon 
followed,  and  ascended  the  wooden  tower,  erected  as  a  belvidere,  not 
far  from  the  low  stone  Brocken-House.  In  a  short  time  all  the  *  Herr- 
schaft'  had  collected  upon  the  tower ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  real 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  scene  around,  I  should  have  been  much 
aimised  with  the  appearance  of  the  scene  at  hand.  So  blue  a  com- 
plexioned,  pinched-nosed,  diminudve-eyed,  shivering  set  of  mortab 
win  rarely  be  seen  at  four  o'clock  of  the  morning,  on  the  bald  pate  of 
a  cold  mountain,  having  left  their  uncomfertable  beds  to  witness  die 
son  rise.  I  am  sure  that  the  young  ladies  from  Berlin  would  have  lost 
an  but  their  true  lovers  if  seen  often  under  such  circumstances. 

But  turn  we  from  the  tower  and  its  chattering  company  to  die 
mountains  and  the  sky.  The  day  was  not  entirely  clear,  and  a  pon- 
derooB  girdle  of  black  clouds  lay  beneath  us,  belting  the  moimtain, 
and  shuttm^  out  the  lesser  hills  and  the  lower  world  frt)m  view.  By 
and  by  a  shght  tinge  of  the  delicatest  rosy  light  blushed  around  the 
upper  borders  of  the  thick  clouds,  and  announced  the  coming  of  the 
sun.  As  if  to  lend  more  pomp  to  the  moming-coronadon  of  the  pow- 
eiiul  lord  of  day  and  light  and  heat,  the  winds  began  to  swell  and  roar 
with  a  deep  rushing  sound,  like  the  voice  of  the  sea  or  the  ftur-off 
thundering  of  Niagara;  and  when  the  sun  at  lengdi  appeared,  his 
disc  loomed  above  die  curtains  of  die  clouds,  flaming  like  a  thousand 
fires  in  one,  and  supematurally  magnified  by  the  mists  through  which 
it  majesticaUy  rose.  I  watched  its  mighty  orb  imtil,  like  a  ^at  and 
good  name,  it  had  separated  itself  from  the  fogs  and  obscurides  of  a 
base  world,  and  had  commenced  its  unclouded  and  transcendent  career 
toward  the  meridian.  I  wonder  not  that  the  ancients,  having  ftOlen 
fix)m  Gron's  worship,  did  next  adore  the  sun. 

But  I  was  obliged  to  descend  the  mountain  betimes,  in  order  to  take 
the  diligence  for  Hartzburg.  So,  after  breakfasdng,  I  commenced  the 
descent  with  my  guide.  Before  we  were  half  way  down  the  moun- 
tain die  belt  of  clouds  in  which  we  were  enveloped  unclasped  and 
rolled  slowly  away  on  either  hand,  opening  before,  below,  and  around 
tu,  a  magnificent  panorama.  Immediately  at  our  feet  heaved  the 
rounded  and  g^eemy-wooded  summits  of  the  Hartz  Moimtains,  and 
beyond  them  lay  the  vast  plain  of  the  Baldc,  the  vision  stretching  even 
to  die  twin  towers  of  Magdeburg,  dotted  with  cides  and  villages,  all 
bright  and  glistening  in  the  cheerful  beams  of  morning.  The  sun's 
lays  struck  slantingwise  into  the  diick  woods  which  we  traversed, 
making  here  and  diere  long  spots  and  streaks  of  golden  light  upon  the 
leamDg  trees  and  die  moss-covered  rocks.  How  bright  and  how  life- 
infiismg  the  scene !  Now  die  sprighdy  elf  and  &y  Oberon,  widi  his 
crown  of  dew-drops.  Puck  with  his  twinkling  eyes,  Titania  with  her 
niinim  maidens,  nught  steal  forth  from  die  curled  leaves  and  the  hol- 
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low  acorns,  and  £ona  nnterrified  their  tiny  rings  upon  the  grass.  The 
terrors  of  *  Old  Brocken'  had  fled ;  the  scowl  had  passed  from  his  £>re- 
head,  and  all  unholy  things  had  vanished  with  the  storm  and  the  douda 
and  the  darkness.  We  passed  over  the  mountain  of  Ilsenstein  (the 
way  of  the  witches  on  Walpurgis-eve,)  where  an  iron  cross  had  been 
erected  to  the  men  who  fell  for  Fatherland  in  the  War  of  the  Libera- 
tion, and  we  reached  the  good  inn  of  the '  Rothe  FloreUe'  (Red  Trout) 
at  Ilsenberg  just  as  the  shrill  bugle  of  the  postillion  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  diligence  which  was  to  convey  me  to  Hartzburg  and  out 
of  the  Hartz. 


THE  HEART  AND  THE  WOBLD. 


8T  AtrauaTA  bbowhs. 


HiAKT,  with  thy  pnlaes  lightly  beating^ 
World,  with  thy  pageants  fidoe  as  fleetmg, 
What  concord  can  ye  have  ? 
,  Hnshed  shall  ihy  pulse  be,  Heart !  forever  j 
Soon  shall  thy  reign,  proud  Worid !  be  over ; 
Thine  an  oblrvious  grave. 

Hearty  canst  thou  grasp  fhy  hope's  fruition  7 
World,  dost  thou  yield  the  heart's  petition, 

Gushing  in  music's  tone  T 
None  e'er  enjoyed  his  soul's  best  dreaniing ; 
Still  to  the  prayer  most  earnest  seeming 

Thou  answerest  back  a  moan. 

Heart,  hast  thou  found  thy  ioys  all  sparkling  ? 
World,  then  withhold  thy  snadows  darkling ; 

Spare  the  untainted  breast  I 
Trump-like  I  hear,  'midst  scenes  of  i^easure, 
A  voice  proclaim,  in  solemn  measure, 

Lo !  here  is  not  thy  rest !' 

Heart,  seek  on  high  thy  sphere  of  action ; 
Woria,  I  contemn  thy  vain  atljraction, 

All  basdeos  as  the  wind  ^ 
Let  me  so  use  my  brief  probation 
As  to  secure  in  Heaven's  duration 

The  pinions  of  the  mind. 

Heart,  with  afiections  rich  and  trusting. 
World,  crowned  with  gauds  bemould^,  rusting, 

Hence  with  thy  specious  rays ! 
Soul,  up  and  strain  thy  best  endeavor, 
Relax  tn'  momentous  combat  never, 

Till  mortal  strength  decays ! 
JftwTerk,  OcUker^  184».  —o  ^ 
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lines:       to       KOSSUTH. 

Thou  exile  on  a  foreign  strand, 

Thou  gallant  heart  in  bondage  bleeding ! 

Thonlast  hope  of  a  fidlen  hmd, 

What  eye  can  view  thy  wrongs  unheeding? 

Kossuth  !  oppression's  arm  <?  miffht 

Hath  laid  in  anst  thy  oonntiy's  ri^t, 

And  crashed  the  new-bom  hope  that  bloomed 

A  nation's  hope  and  strong  desire ; 

But  Freedom  is  not  thus  entombed  I 

like  Pb(bnix  rising  from  the  fire 

She  spring,  undaunted  by  the  strife, 

Exultmg  m  reyiying  life ! 

And  we  upon  this  western  shore. 

Who  mourned  a  nation's  glory  o'er, 

Shan  yet  behold  her  rising  high, 

And  hear  the  loud  victorious  cry . 

Pealed  forth  by  millions  o'er  the  sea, 

*  Freedom  to  Hungary  and  thee  V  c.  b.  Hakzltov. 


WkMagttny  D§c^  18#. 


THE    HERMIT     OP     U  T  I  C  A. 


BT   A.    B.    JOBXaOB. 


In  our  country  few  cities  have  been  the  slow  growth  of  succes- 
sive generations  of  men.  The  new  settlement  of  a  man's  infancy  be- 
comes the  village  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  city  of  bis  later  life.  It  even 
becomes  old  before  be  is  fully  aware  of  bis  own  senility,  and  be  is  some- 
tfanes  startled  at  bearing  it  designated  in  fondness  by  the  youne  as  our 
^ood  old  city,  when  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  flits  before  bim 
hke  a  vision  of  yesterday.  Utica  is  a  cit^  of  this  description,  and  seve- 
ral persons  reside  in  it,  and  are  in  the  vigor  of  life,  who  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  having  often  seen  walking  in  the  streets  of  Utica  while 
yet  a  small  viDajre,  a  short,  slender  man,  leaning  on  a  stout  rough  cane 
or  sdck,  bimself  aJmost  bent  double  with  age  and  rheumatism.  His 
name  was  Pardee,  but  bis  christian  name  no  one  knew ;  and  bis  surname 
was  rarely  applied  to  bim,  for  be  was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  old  her- 
mit He  seemed  wholly  abstracted  from  dl  surrounding  objects,  and 
his  indi^inct  articulation,  when  be  was  occasionally  compiled  to  speak, 
evbced  an  imbecili^  of  intellect  or  a  mind  in  ruins.  A  tradition  ex- 
isted that  be  came  4om  Philadelphia,  and  was  once  in  easy  circum- 
stances, though  perhaps  never  very  affluent ;  and  a  practised  eye  might 
easOy  detect,  amid  tbe  tatters  in  which  be  was  clad,  that  be  bad  been  a 
gentleman  accustomed  to  tbe  amenities  of  social'  refinement  His 
pecuniaiT  fortune  bad  been  ruined  bv  tbe  bad  conduct  of  a  son,  whose 
extraordmary  adventures  and  mysterious  death  we  are  now  to  narrate 
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as  they  were  currently  spoken  of  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence ;  and  a  recollection  of  them  still  lingers  in  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  old  Philadelphians,  especially  amone  those  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  which  once  numbered  his  mower  among  its 
members. 

Young  Pardee  being  an  only  child,  was  uniformly  treated  with  great 
tenderness  by  his  father,  who  was  a  widower,  and  perhaps  always  fond 
of  seclusion,  and  thus  peculiarly  disposed  to  concentrate  his  affections 
and  hopes  on  his  motherless  son.  The  &ther  never  refused  any  request 
for  money  that  the  son  chose  to  make,  and  that  the  requests  might  not 
be  unreasonable,  the  father  frankly  infiirmed  the  son  of  the  extent  of 
his  fortune,  that  the  son  should  graduate  his  exactions  by  his  own  pru- 
dence rather  than  by  the  fathers  coercion.  The  young  man,  unsub- 
dued by  this  kindness,  was  prodigal  in  his  expenses  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  in  the  aggravated  form  of  expending  on  credit ;  till  the 
old  man,  becoming  aware  of  these  defects  in  his  son,  grew  increasingly 
anxious  that  he  should  acquire  a  literary  education,  that  he  might  possess 
something  which  could  not  be  squandered. 

The  young  man  had  obtained  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  instruction* 
and  having  often  heard  that  coUeee  was  a  clever  place  for  enjoyment 
and  frolic,  he  readily  acceded  to  his  father's  wishes  to  become  a  student 
of  Yale  College  at  New-Haven,  where  he  was  speedily  entered  as  a 
freshman.  He  commenced  his  collegiate  course  with  some  vague 
notions  of  acquiring  college  honors,  not  however,  by  hard  study  but  by 
the  force  of  native  genius,  which  he  knew  he  possessed  abundantly,  be- 
cause he  felt  it ;  and  that  his  eenius  might  have  &ir  play,  he  resolved 
on  indulging  only  moderately  m  his  former  dissipations.  But  unfortu- 
nately his  love  of  self-indulgence  viras  too  powerful  for  his  intellectual 
restraints,  and  he  soon  gave  full  rein  to  his  old  habits  of  expenditure,- 
aunnented  by  the  enlarged  sphere  in  which  he  deemed  himseff  situated. 

He  had  been  out  late  one  night  at  an  oyster  supper  with  a  party  of 
his  college  companions,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  room  no  little  ex- 
cited by  the  hilarity  of  the  carousal,  and  the  medley  of  things  he  had 
eaten  amd  drunk.  He  undressed  in  a  hurry  and  was  speedily  in  bed ; 
for  he  was  desirous  of  losing  as  little  as  possible  of  the  short  period 
which  yet  remained  for  sleep.  But  sleep  he  could  not  He  thought 
involuntarily  of  the  expenses  to  which  he  was  subjecting  the  care-worn 
old  man  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  grief  with  which  he  was  afflicting 
him  by  dissipation.  He  tried  to  banish  such  reflections,  and  to  sub- 
stitute therefor  a  recollection  of  the  pleasures  in  which  he  had  ju6t 
participated,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  like  supper  that 
had  been  planned  for  the  loUowing  night.  But  sleep  would  not  be  thus 
evoked,  and  he  was  more  wakeful  than  ever.  At  length  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly irritated  and  kept  feverishly  turning  his  body  from  side  to  side, 
vainly  mistaking  his  mental  uneasiness  for  an  uneasiness  of  his  bed ;  whOe 
every  moment  that  he  lay  awake  abridged  the  short  period  that  re- 
mained for  repose,  and  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  that  he  should 
speedily  sleep,  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  opposite  feelings,  he 
suddenly  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  some  person  was  rocking  his 
bedstead  in  the  manner  of  a  cradle.     He  tried  to  jump  out,  hoX  on 
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widch  ever  side  he  attempted  to  readi  the  floor,  the  bedstead  became 
elevated,  and  he  was  rolled  back  again  into  the  centre  of  the  bed.  He 
became  horribly  alarmed,  and  woiUd  have  screamed  for  assistance,  but 
be&re  he  coidd  utter  a  syllable,  something  heavy  and  exceedingly  hot 
spraDff  mxm  his  breast ;  and  while  it  effectually  prevented  his  utterance 
it  held  hnn  motionless  and  prostrate.  He  lay  thus  for  some  moments 
m  a  sort  of  speechless  agony,  when  the  body  that  was  crushing  him 
down  extended  itself  slowly  to  his  ear,  and  whispered  therein,  but  with 
a  voice  so  husky,  and  in  accents  so  fierce  and  incoherent,  that  he  could 
recognise  no  meaning  to  its  communication ;  but  after  listening  with 
aU  the  self-possession  ne  could  command,  he  diought  it  told  him  that  if 
he  would  resort  to  the  ehn-tree  that  stood  opposite  to  his  window  in  the 
public  square,  he  would  find  a  charmed  purse,  which  would  supply  all 
nis  fhture  pecuniary  wants,  how  large  soever  thev  mig^  happen  to  be ; 
and  that  he  should  never  be  molested  for  the  use  he  might  make  of  the 
money  unless  he  should  contract  therewith  the  &ree  cardinal  vice^ 
when  the  owner  of  the  purse  would  reclaim  the  gift,  and  as  a  penalty 
for  its  abuse,  seize  his  body. 

After  diis  commimication  all  became  again  silent  The  body  that 
was  pressing  on  his  breast  shrank  gradually  fixnn  his  ear,  and  gradually 
fified  itself  firom  his  chest  The  burning  sensation  subsid^  slowly, 
the  bed  ceased  fix>m  rocking,  and  the  sufferer,  relieved  thus  from  con- 
straint, bounded  from  the  bed  and  stared  wildlv  around  the  room*  All 
lliingB  therein  looked  precisely  as  he  had  placed  them,  and  the  morning 
son  was  pouring  its  cheerful  beams  in  at  his  window.  He  began  to 
suspect  that  whc^  he  had  heard  and  felt  was  a  dream ;  and  cm  a  little 
reflection  he  became  sure  it  was  nothing  more.  Thus  consoled,  he  wet 
his  parched  lips  and  tongue  with  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and  dressed 
himself  in  hai^  but  being  too  late  fi>r  morning  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
he  hurried  to  recitation,  though  with  an  achinff  head  and  an  ominous  ^ 
coDsciousness  that  he  should  receive  many  bad  marks  for  his  literary  ' 
d^ciences.  « 

In  returning  fitnn  recitation,  where  he  had  not  failed  from  obtaining 
the  deficient  marks  he  had  anticipated,  his  way  led  him  past  the  elm- 
nee  that  he  had  been  told  of  in  his  dream,  if  dream  it  was,  and  he  could 
not  forbear  from  looking  down  at  the  indicated  spot ;  but  his  surprise 
was  excessive  when  he  saw  among  the  grass,  close  to  the  trunk  of  the 
stately  old  tree,  a  curiously-wrought  asbestos  purse,  which  he  almost 
invohmtarily  picked  up,  and  foum  it  heavy  with  gold  that  glittered 
through  its  interstices. 

The  purse  was  ornamented  on  its  sur&ce  with  various  characters 
that  resembled  Hebrew,  although  differing  in  some  particulars ;  but 
prominent  amid  the  ornaments  was  the  device  of  a  skull  surrounded 
with  flames,  while  a  headless  Agnus  Dei,  vnth  its  cross  broken,  seemed 
to  da^  the  mouth  of  the  purse.  He  flalt  a  nervous  irresolution  as  to 
whether  he  should  cast  down  the  ominous  purse  to  &e  place  from 
whence  he  had  taken  it,  or  make  himself  master  of  the  exhaustless 
trwnre  which  its  possession  portended ;  for  as  so  much  of  the  niffht's 
vision  had  proved  to  be  a  reaU^,  why  might  not  the  remainder  be  a 
reaH^t  and  he»  by  accepting  a  diabolical  present,  subject  himself  to  be 
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seized  hj  the  terrific  owner  and  carried  he  durst  not  name  wither.  But 
this  contingency  was  to  happen  only  on  his  contracting  the  three  cardi- 
nal vices,  and  although  he  Imew  not  distinctly  what  the  sevices  might  be, 
yet  as  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  contract  no  vices  permanently,  he  cer- 
tainly could  incur  no  danger  by  availing  himself  of  the  means  of  en- 
joyment thus  providentially  cast  in  his  path ;  especially  as  he  should 
thereby  relieve  his  father  from  the  burden  of  his  future  expenses.  This 
consideration  he  thought  meritorious,  and  therefore,  with  the  selfcom- 
placency  of  a  man  who  feels  he  is  acting  from  a  worthy  motive,  he 
placed  the  purse  in  his  pocket  and  walked  home  to  breakfast,  leas  to 
gratify  any  appetite  that  he  possessed  than  to  relieve,  by  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  the  duU  pain  ^that  oppressed  his  forehead. 

He  dozed  at  difibrent  intervals  through  the  day  in  listless  prostration 
of  body  and  mind,  but  at  the  approach  of  night,  his  headache  subsided, 
and  his  vivacity  revived,  until  at  the  hour  appointed  for  his  evening  ren- 
devous  he  became  as  brilliant  and  well  as  ever.  He  was  even  gayer 
than  usual,  for  possessing  the  means  of  unstinted  gratification,  he  was 
liberal  in  calling  fi>r  wine  at  the  tavern  where  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
in  regaling  his  companions  as  well  as  himself  Cards  were  also  re- 
sorted to,  by  way  of  varying  the  amusement,  and  as  all  the  players  were 
excited  by  deep  drinkine,  bets  and  stakes  soon  became  high,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  purse  was  frequently  tested  by  copious  abstractions  there- 
fix>m ;  but  it  suffered  no  diminution  in  bulk  or  weight,  remainine  con- 
tinually full,  with  the  gold  gleaming  through  its  interstices  as  bnchtly 
as  ever.  Assured  thus  of  the  efficacy  of  his  purse,  the  owner  disnuased 
all  doubts  of  its  inexhaustibility,  and  played  recklessly  and  high,  though 
losses  seemed  to  fill  him  with  rancor  and  stimulate  him  to  revenge  as 
much  as  though  he  owned  no  purse  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  From 
the  card-table  the  jovial  companions  concluded,  by  an  easy  transition, 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  such  haunts  as  the  excitement  c^ 
wine  and  cards  rendered  congenial.  They  accordmgly  broke  up  in  a 
tumult,  upset  upon  the  floor  the  tables  with  sdl  their  burden  of  decanters* 
tumblers  and  candles,  and  sallied  forth  to  conclude  in  darkness  an  ill- 
spent  evening  with,  if  possible,  a  worse-spent  night* 

Thus  passed  the  days  and  nights  of  young  Pardee,  but  not  without 
an  episode  in  the  form  of  a  gentle  acq^uaintance  with  a  ^oung  lady  (d 
Baltunore,  the  only  child  of  an  old  millionaire  of  that  city.  She  was 
residing  at  a  boarding-school  in  New-Haven,  and  was  just  at  the  dan- 
gerous period  of  womanhood  when  conduct  is  controlled  by  the  feel- 
mgs  rather  than  by  the  intellect,  and  when  the  world  with  its  dim  future 
is  viewed  through  the  medium  of  our  hopes  rather  than  through  the 
light  of  experience  and  observation.  The  parties  had  seen  each  other 
in  the  streets  and  laughed  as  they  met  in  pure  exuberance  of  youthful 
animation.  They  had  met  in  various  rambles  about  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  and  as  the  rules  of  her  school  forbade  any  authorized  interviews 
with  young  men,  unauthorized  ones  became  in  a  manner  sanctioned  by 
necessity ;  and  she  eventually  acquired  an  intimacy  with  Pardee,  a  pre- 
possession in  his  favor  and  arondness  for  his  conversation  and  attentions. 
The  physical  excesses  in  which  he  indulged,  and  which  blunted  his  sen- 
sibilities and  rendered  him  as  unsusceptible  to  her  partiality  as  un  wovthy 
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of  it,  heiglitfflied  his  vivacity  vebile  in  her  company,  and  promoted  his 
power  over  her.  But  he  knew  her  pecuniary  value,  and  often  contem- 
plated the  possession  of  it  by  a  clandestine  marriage,  when  an  incident 
mterposed  which  ill-nature  may  attribute  to  the  re^essness  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  charity  maf  assign  to  a  latent  magnanimity  and  generosity 
diat  properly  belong  to  youth,  even  when  depraved.  Among  his  class- 
mates and  friends  was  a  poor  young  Englishman  who  was  also  acquainted 
with  the  heiress,  and  fdt  toward  her  an  attachment  as  ardent  as  Pardee's 
was  frigid.  The  Englishman  was  evidently  not  the  favored  admirer 
of  the  yoimg  Baltimorean,  but  the  two  young  men  knew  each  other's 
temperament ;  and  Pardee  one  evening,  in  an  outburst  of  conviviality, 
voluntarily  vowed  to  reHnquish  to  his  friend  the  pursuit  of  the  lady. 
He  also  kept  his  vow,  and  gradually  abandoned  her  acquaintance,  leav- 
ing the  field  open  and  undisturbed  to  his  friend,  who  so  well  used  the 
opportunity  that  before  the  young  lady's  term  of  scholarship  expired 
she  became  his  wife ;  and  he  after  some  involuntary  repu^ance  on  the 
part  of  her  fether,  was  received  as  a  son,  and  lived  subsequently  at 
jBahimore  in  splendid  leisure.  He  eventually  became,  by  successive 
deaths  in  his  wi&'s  family,  the  possessor  of  several  millions  of  property, 
which  he;  unexpectedly  to  the  lady's  friends  and  with  no  thanks  to  her 
prudence,  lone  enjoyed  and  worthily  graced. 

Pardee  havmg  thus  '  like  the  base  Indian,  cast  away  a  pearl  worth 
more  than  all  his  tribe,'  continued  in  his  downward  course,  though  ad- 
monished by  the  tutors  of  his  college,  and  threatened  by  the  professors, 
till  the  cup  of  forbearance  overflowed,  and  a  letter  from  the  president 
infinrmed  the  father  that  his  son  must  be  removed,  or  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled. The  old  man  received  the  communication  with  the  regret  and 
cBsappointment  that  are  natural  to  a  parent  under  such  circumstances, 
and  ne  forthwith  recalled  the  wayward  youth  from  New-Haven  to  his 
paternal  home,  where  his  moral  habits  might  be  corrected,  thou^  his 
literary  prospects  would  be  frustrated. 

The  young  man  was  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  degradation  which 
he  had  suffered,  and  assured  his  father  that  he  would  in  future  conduct 
himself  with  greater  circumspection ;  and  that  he  was  entirely  willing 
to  be  regulated  by  his  father's  wishes,  except  in  one  particular,  which 
happen^  to  be  the  only  one  his  father  had  much  at  heart,  namely,  his 
removal  to  another  college.  To  that  he  felt  an  unconquei*able  aversicm, 
and  hb  ftither  ferbore  from  pressing  it,  and  contented  himself  with  ac- 
cepdng  as  a  substitute,  that  the  son  should  enter  the  law-offlce  of  Bragg 
and  Twist  in  Chesnut-street,  eminent  counsellors  at  that  period ;  where, 
after  a  clerkship  of  three  years,  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  bar  as  an  attorney. 

During  a  few  weeks  after  the  consummation  of  this  arrangement, 
young  Pardee's  attendance  at  the  law-office  was  exemplary ;  but  he 
gradually  became  weary  of  the  duU  routine  of  readmg  what  he  did 
not  understand,  and  disgusted  with  copying  papers  about  matters  in 
which  he  felt  no  interest.  The  recollection  of  his  inexhaustible  purse 
revived  in  him  as  his  relish  for  legal  pursuits  decayed ;  and  he  began 
aciin  to  hire  horses  and  carriages  for  amusement  bv  day,  and  to  attend 
Iwiard  and  card-tables  to  pass  ^preeaUy  his  evenings.    Nor  was  he 
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long  without  making  acquaintances,  wbo,  like  biniBel^  weore  fond  of 
re^paJing  themselves  at  tavemS)  eating  late  and  expensiye  supfwra, 
drmking  all  manner  of  stimulating  heverages,  and  ending  ihe  night 
with  still  more  ruinous  licentiousness. 

From  remaining  out  late,  he  gradually- declined  into  the  practice  ci 
staying  out  all  night,  and  t^pearmg  at  home  at  dinner  only,  or  occa- 
sionally at  tea.  To  the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  &tber  as  to  the  manaer 
in  which  he  passed  his  time,  he  always  named  some  reputahie  acquain- 
tance widi  vniom  he  pretended  to  nave  lodged  the  past  nig^ ;  and 
though  his  increasing  uritahility  of  temper,  involuntary  nervous  shud- 
ders and  glassy  eyes  gave  unerring  indications  to  most  oheervers  that 
his  habits  were  becoming  ruinous,  yet  his  father,  knowing  of  no  means 
to  prevent  what  he  feared,  endeavored  to  be  iffnorant  of  what  he  could 
not  prevent,  and  to  cherish  the  £)rlom  hope  mat  persevering  Idndneas 
and  more  mature  reflections  would  eventually  produce  a  fkvorable 
change  in  the  young  man's  conduct. 

The  younff  man  himself  fully  participated  in  the  same  hopes.  He 
knew  that  his  conduct  was  destructive,  and  he  intended  to  reftnrm  it ; 
but  so  long  as  he  refrained  from  contracting  the  diree  cardinal  yioes, 
(and  he  was  firmly  resolved  that  he  would  not  contract  them,  nor  in- 
deed any  other  permanently,)  he  might  as  well  ^oy  in  his  youth  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and 'use  his  purse  fii'eely.  Distant  visions  of  sober 
habits,  marriage  and  domestic  comforts,  with  respectability  of  chara^ 
ter  and  public  usefulness,  were  not  absent  from  nis  sober  contempia' 
tions ;  and  the  only  question  which  seemed  uns^tled  between  him  and 
his  fiither  was  as  to  Uie  time  when  the  reformation  vras  to  commence. 

Thus  passed  months,  and  even  some  years ;  but  no  change  of  con- 
duct for  the  better  seemed  nearer,  or  so  near,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  law-student's  clerkship,  except  occasionally  for  increasingly  mef 
periods.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  the  fadier  began  also  to  foil ;  he 
was  continually  paying  bills  for  every  conceivable  extravagance  of  his 
son,  until  at  length  he  deemed  that  a  time  was  come  when,  if  oyer,  he 
ought  to  haye  a  solemn  explanation  with  the  young  man,  and  infovm 
him  kindly  but  firmly  that  his  extravagances  must  be  abated,  or  they 
would  abate  themselves  by  the  total  extinction  of  the  fother's  remain* 
ing  little  prmerty.  The  son  listened  to  the  eelaircissement  with 
amazement.  He  had  novo:  contracted  any  debts ;  he  had  always  d» 
bursed  from  his  own  purse  all  his  expenses.  The  old  man  only  abode 
hb  head  mournfully,  not  doubting  but  the  young  prodigal  had  become 
distracted  by  dissipation,  or  so  demoralized  by  vile  associations  as  to 
penist  in  the  avowal  of  a  folsehood.  That  nothine,  however,  misht  be 
lefl  undone  to  restore  the  culprit  to  reason,  the  fSi&er  exhibited  filea  of 
bills  ttom  tradesmen,  tailors,  nvery-stables,  tavern-keepers,  and  ocheiB, 
for  money  loaned,  goods  delivered,  and  expenses  inciured  by  the  son, 
and  vdiich  the  father  had  paid  rather  than  destroy  the  son's  remaiiwng 
sel^respect  by  a  repudiation  of  his  engagements. 

The  younff  man  looked  at  the  bills  with  as  much  amazement  as  the 
fother  looked  at  him.  He  acknowledged  that  the  bins  were  ooftect^ 
but  he  had  paid  them  himself  out  of  his  own  inexhaustible  resooroes; 
and  to  still  further  convince  the  incredukms  old  man,  he  jfoSL  his  hand 
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m  hk  pocket  to  puD  out  faiB  purse.  But  the  purse  was  gone.  He 
searched  his  pockets,  and  re-searched,  and  searched  again ;  but  the 
mse  was  not  fi>und.  He  ran  into  his  bed-chamber,  lliinking  it  might 
have  &llen  on  the  floor  or  been  mislaid  among  his  clothes ;  but  all  his 
sfotB  were  fruitless ;  the  purse  had  ranished.  As  a  last  resort,  he 
hssteoed  to  the  tradesmen,  and  asked  them  how  they  dared  presume 
to  send  thor  bills  to  his  &ther  for  parent,  when  he  had  already  paid 
die  lulls  himselE  They  all  treated  lum  at  first  as  though  diey  thought 
he  was  ba]iterin|r  them  in  jesi;  and  some  deemed  the  joke  ezcelleait, 
and  laughed  at  it  heartDy ;  but  finding  he  grew  angry,  a  fisw  of  them 
became  ai^ry  in  return,  and  told  him  he  hcd  paid  nouiing  at  any  time, 
though  he  had  frequently  pretended  to  pull  out  a  purse  which  he  had 
asserted  was  friU  of  gold,  and  with  which  assertion  they  supposed  he 
was  amusing  himself  as  young  gentlemen  are  occasionally  wont  to  do 
in  like  circumstances. 

The  united  testimony  to  the  same  effect  of  all  the  creditcnrs  to  whom 
he  applied  sts^gered  the  young  man's  confidence,  and  he  beean  to 
think,  with  Macbeth,  that  he  had  been  paltered  with  in  some  double 
sense.  StiD,  if  he  had  been  deceived  m  relation  to  the  reality  of  a 
purse,  he  was  doubtless  equally  deceived  in  relation  to  the  penalty 
which  was  to  be  ineurred  on  his  contracting  the  three  cardinal  vices ; 
hot  this  was  no  equivalent  fi>r  the  lose  of  me  reality  of  the  purse,  fi)r 
he  feit  in  no  danger  o^  contractii^  such  vices,  whatever  they  might  be. 
To  solace  himself  therefore,  for  die  mortifications  of  the  day,  be  re- 
solved to  enjoy  a  countervailing  frolic  oa  the  coming  night.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  early  to  some  of  his  usual  haunts,  and  played  inces* 
saody  untfl  past  naidnight,  drinking  all  the  time  to  supply  the  necessary 
eacdtement  for  the  due  suppression  of  troublesome  reflections.  From 
the  card-table  he  went  to  a  tavern,  where  he  met  some  old  companions, 
and  drank  still  more,  that  he  might  display  his  independence  of  public 
OjNnion,  which  he  knew  was  now  openly  and  loudly  against  hinL  From 
the  tavern  the  party  intended  to  adjourn  to  a  haunt  of  still  greater 
lioentiousness ;  but  Pardee  had  drank  too  much,  and  could  not  accom- 
pany them ;  and  in  a  condition  of  entire  prostration  he  was  carried  up 
itairs  and  placed  in  bed  for  the  restoring  influence  of  sleep  and  quiet 
He  lay  thus  quite  msensible  until  nearly  daylight,  when  nis  outcries 
alarmed  some  ai  the  lodgers  who  were  near  him,  and  they  rushed  into 
his  room.  They  fimnd  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  distorted  with  the 
most  intense  terror.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  Satan,  who  insisted 
that  he  had  become  a  drunkard,  a  gambler  and  a  libertine,  and  that 
these  vrete  die  three  cardinal  vices ;  which  being  contracted,  he  must 
iiow  surrender  his  body,  according  to  agreement 

The  lodgers  listened,  some  with  horror  and  some  willi  ridicule,  to 
thn  recital ;  and  as  they  deemed  it  the  effect  of  delirium  tremens,  pro- 
doced  b^  excessive  dissipation,  they  endeavored  to  soodie  his  terrocs 
by  assurmg  him  that  nottiing  would  harm  him,  and  that  he  had  better 
ttidecvor  to  compose  himself  until  morning,  when  he  would  doubdess 
6el  better.  He  seemed  somewhat  tranquillized  by  tbese  assurances* 
^Kmgh  he  earnestly  prayed  not  to  be  again  left  abne.  No  one  of 
them,  however,  liked  to  lose  his  rest  for  a  stranger,  whom  they  sup* 
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posed  to  be  yet  intoxicated,  and  all  finally  withdrew  to  their  respectiye 
rooms,  leaving  on  his  table  a  Hghted  lamp,  with  which  he  was  fiun  to  be 
satisfied  when  he  found  they  would  do  no  more  for  him ;  but  scarc^ 
had  they  returned  to  their  chambers,  when  shrieks  louder  than  the 
former,  and  more  prolonged,  recalled  them  to  his  bed-side ;  but  he  was 
not  there,  nor  could  he  be  found  any  where.  One  of  the  windows  of 
the  room  was  open,  but  he  had  evidently  not  escaped  thence,  for  they 
looked  out  and  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen,  although  day-light  had 
begun  to  dawn.  The  lamp  which  had  been  lefi:  in  the  room  was  ex- 
tinguished, but  not  from  lack  df  oil,  for  it  was  almost  fuU,  and  a  strong 
odor  of  brimstone  was  very  perceptible  to  many  of  the  amgregated 
persons.  These  circumstances  were  not  much  regarded  at  Uie  timer 
but  they  were  afterward,  and  with  fearful  interest,  when  all  inquiries 
and  researches  failed  io  yield  any  clue  to  his  disappearance.  Some 
persons  supposed  he  had  jumped  from  the  window  and  thrown  him- 
self into  the  Delaware,  and  that  his  exhaustless  purse  was  nothing  but 
a  delusion  of  monomania,  produced  by  too  intently  indulging  his  imsr 
gination  in  the  amusive  contemplation  of  such  a  purse ;  and  of  this 
way  of  thinking  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  (see  his  *  Treadse  on 
Madness,'  where  the  incident  is  alluded  to  and  explained  phik)sophi^ 
eally) ;  but  as  the  young  man's  body  was  never  found,  though  the  nver 
was  dragged  with  great  care,  and  cannon  were  fired  over  the  deep  parts 
which  the  drags  could  not  fathom,  public  opinion  n*adually  subsided 
into  a  full  conviction,  derived  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  he  had  literally  and  in  solemn  truth  been  flown 
awinr  with  by  Satan. 

Not  thus,  however,  thought  one  warm  heart,  encased  though  it  was 
in  a  very  fragile  female  bosom,  rendered  still  more  fragrile  by  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  the  object  toward  which  it  yearned,  depute 
the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  it  in  fame,  family  and  health.  ThoujB;fa 
a  woman  in  ruins,  yet  with  characteristic  womanly  faith,  like  the  chan^ 
of  Holy  Writ  (of^  which  woman's  faith  must  have  been  the  apostle's 
archet^rpe),  she  persisted  in  '  hoping  all  things,'  as  she  had  long  per- 
sisted m  *  enduring  all  things.'  Denied  by  the  stem  and  politic  customs 
of  society  any  sympathy  in  the  sorrow  that  was  hurrying  her  to  an  ni^- 
timely  grave,  she  was  the  more  bowed  in  secret  by  its  solitary  potency, 
and  clung  the  more  pertinaciously  to  the  desperate  expectation  thi^ 
sinner  as  she  was,  perjured  as  he  was,  and  obnoxious  as  both  were  to  the 
wrath  of  man,  yet  (Son  is  merciful,  and  might  vouchsafe  to  her  (who 
shall  dare  to  say  Hb  vnll  not?)  a  future  union  with  the  lost  youtii,  in 
whom  she  alone  saw  any  good  intentions ;  a  union  in  a  world  where 
sin  and  sorrow  are  to  be  excluded,  and  not  in  the  present  world,  which, 
fool  and  ingrate  that  he  was,  he  had  rashly,  Hke  a  froward  infant  with 
a  precious  gem,  for  some  worthless  ^ratifications,  thrown  aviray ;  and  aD 
its  domestic  joys,  health,  purity,  usemlness  and  love,  that  she  could  have 
enduringly  given  him,  had  he  not  poisoned  their  fountain  at  its  source  t 

Even  the  poor  old  father  is  supposed  to  have  yielded  to  the  general 
conviction  in  relation  to  his  son's  diabolical  exit,  ior  he  never  ceased  to 
mourn ;  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  his  conduct  had  his  son 
died  a  natural  death,  the  common  lot  of  all.    He  long,  however,  resisted 
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the  beHef  that  the  young  man  was  dead,  and  would  persist  m  leaving 
a  lighted  lamp  in  the  hall  at  night,  that  the  son  might  on  his  return 
home  not  be  incommoded  in  retiring  to  his  room.  But  when  the  sad 
reality  was  eventually  forced  upon  his  belief  b^  lapse  of  time,  he  so- 
lemnly, <me  night,  after  sitting  up  late — as  if  struggling  mortally 
against  the  conviction  of  his  intellect  until  he  could  struggle  no  lon- 
ger— extinguished  the  light,  and  vnth  it  all  the  hopes  that  bound  him 
to  Ufe.  The  nejct  day  he  clothed  himself  in  moummg,  which  he  never 
relinquished,  and  perhaps  never  replenished ;  &r  he  persisted  in  dis- 
diarging  all  the  pecuniary  liabilities  that  the  son  had  contracted,  and 
they  proved  sufficiently  numerous  to  take  from  the  poor  old  man  all 
his  remaining  property.  For  some  reasons  that  have  never  been  as- 
certained, he  ultimately  wandered  to  Utica,  where  he  resided  £>r  many 
years,  knowing  no  person,  and  permitting  no  ]5erson  to  know  him  £>r 
any  purposes  of  social  intercourse ;  though  me  kind  people  of  that 
{>leasant  place  would  gladly  have  administered  to  his  wants.  He  con- 
tinually moved  his  lips,  as  if  in  conversation  vnth  some  one,  and  a  popu- 
lar behef  existed  that  he  was  expostulating  vnth  his  son  for  his  unworthy 
conduct ;  and  that  the  son,  unseen  by  any  eye  but  the  father's,  was 
condemned  to  expiate  his  unfilial  conduct  by  thus  wandering  on  earth 
to  see  and  hear  the  paternal  desolation  he  had  created.  The  more  dis- 
creet portion  of  the  citizens  of  TTtica  were  of  course  incredulous  on 
this  point ;  and  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  village  deemed  the  sup- 
podtion  so  heretical,  or  contrary  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  that  he 
peached  a  sermon  to  disprove  it ;  but  the  old  man  continued  to  move 
his  Hps  as  usual,  either  unconscious  or  regardless  of  the  speculations 
which  he  was  occasioning.  He  was  entirely  inoffensive  in  his  conduct, 
troubling  no  one,  and  rarely  troubled  in  return ;  walking  quietly  back 
and  foroi  from  his  little  hovel,  which  was  situated  somewhere  near 
where  Hopper-street  now  intersects  Genesee,  and  which  he  had  con- 
structed himself  vrith  a  few  rough  boards,  and  which  was  permitted, 
through  sufierance  of  the  land-ovnier,  to  retain  its  location.  He  gra^ 
dually  became  increasingly  infirm,  undl,  one  winter,  after  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  the  neighbors  became  alarmed  by  not  discovering  at  his  door 
the  usuaJ  marks  of  egress.  They  eventually  knocked,  and  hearing  no 
response,  they  forced  open  the  board  which  constituted  the  door,  when 
he  was  seen  sitting  on  his  broken  and  only  chair,  before  an  emberless 
fire-place,  entirely  dead,  and  froa^en  to  the  consistence  of  a  statue.  ^ 
an  knew  that  he  left  no  heir,  the  little  room  in  which  he  had  lived  was 
searched  to  ascertain  if  any  thmg  valuable  could  be  found.  Nothmg 
was  discovered  except  a  large  gold  watch  and  chain,  the  relics  of  bet- 
ter days,  and  they  were  impressed  with  the  initials  of  his  son,  whose 
prcperty  they  once  had  been,  and  to  that  circumstance  owed  probably 
their  preservation ;  for  they  contrasted  strangely  with  the  straw  and 
tatters  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  watch  had  fallen  on 
the  floor,  as  if  it  had  slipped  from  the  old  man's  grasp  where  he  was 
finmd  sitting,  and  its  hands,  which  were  stopped  by  the  fall,  indicated 
that  the  accident  had  occurred  exactly  at  midnight ;  just  at  the  hour 
he  had  some  years  before  extinguishea  the  light  on  the  sad  night  when 
he  became  convinced  of  the  actual  death  of  his  son.     Conjecture 
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affirmed  that  die  watch  had  fallen  fixnn  his  hand  at  the  xnomeitf  cff  his 
death,  and  diat  his  death  at  that  particular  hour  was  caused  by  a  poig- 
nant recollection  which  he  always  indulged  on  ereiT  recurrence  of 
midnight  The  watch  and  chain  supplied  the  means  of  a  decant  burial 
to  the  poor  old  hermit,  and  to  erect  over  his  grave  a  simple  monument, 
which  18  still  capable  of  being  seen  by  the  curious,  and  an  which  (tak- 
ing the  hint  from  a  sentence  chalked  up  in  several,  places  on  the  inside 
of  his  cabin)  was  inscribed :  *  Here  lies  a  broken-hearted  Father.' 
To  which,  however,  some  unknown  ascetic  philosopher,  about  nine 
years  ago,  unfeelingly  and  stealthily  added  : 

*Tbb  fool  who  spurned  all  preMot  ffood 
» he  had  not  what  he  wooUT : 


Be  wlaer  thou,  aitd  come  what  maj, 
6op*a  will  he  done  in  ooodoct  aay.' 

We  are  aware  of  the  proverb  which  commands  us  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dead  but  what  is  good,  and  we  are  consequently  reluctant  to  save 
from  oblivion  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  above  censorious  dogsrel  in 
connection  with  the  poor  hermit's  memory,  and  in  a  matter  so  impor- 
tant as  the  moral  complexion  of  his  whole  system  of  conduct ;  but  after 
sreat  deliberation,  and  the  advice  of  judicious  literary  and  clerical 
friends,  we  have  concluded  to  insert  the  lines,  that  our  memorial  may 
comprise  all  that  is  known  of  his  life  and  death,  and  also  place  in  cu- 
rious contrast  the  opposite  estimates  which  different  intellects  may  hon- 
estly form  of  the  same  character.  May  his  remains  hereafter  rest  in 
peace ! 


lines:     a     picture. 
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Te8  !  't  was  tho  Picture  of  a  Mastea-Hahd. 

And  eecli  beholder  some  new  beauty  scanned : 

The  morning  light,  Toluptuous  yet  sublime, 

Streamed  tlmm^h  a  window  of  the  Gk>thio  time, 

And  showed,  with  all  a  TrriAn's  truth  and  feeling, 

A  young  Reugeuse  at  an  altar  kneding : 

Her  hoMl  flung  back,  her  parted  hair  escaped 

Over  a  brow  most  exquisitely  shaped, 

Whereon  the  beam  in  mellow  softness  fell, 

And  shed  a  glory  whidi  beoame  her  wett. 

Her  hands  were  raised  to  Heayen :  her  mUd  Ua*  ajFe 

Looked  to  a  crucifix  that  stood  on  nigh, 

And  lighted  up  a  countenance  that  stole 

Upon  you  as  a  something  of  the  soul. 

Kor  eyeless  skull,  nor  glass  of  time  was  there, 

To  break  the  beauty  of  a  thing  so  fiur ; 

But  aQ  that  you  oould  see,  or  seek  around,^ 

Was  such  as  in  a  palace  might  be  found ; 

And  from  a  censer  of  unsuQied  gold 

The  smoke  of  incense  in  blue  circles  rolled, 

Soft  as  the  sky  of  Italy,  and  blended 

With  the  rich  light  that  on  the  floor  descended. 
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A      COLL^BGIATE      POETICAL      ADDRESS. 


8T  oaAftx.»a   o.   arTTVTBa. 


BmiNOiNo  to-dav  no  garland  twined  with  flowers, 

Eeiint  with  the  fragranoe  of  Aroadian  bowers, 

With  wing  nnmoistened  by  Castalian  dews, 

Half  bdd,  half  timid,  oomee  the  hidden  Moae : 

Bold  in  the  cheering  smiles  her  steps  that  greet, 

l\mid  to  lay  her  oflnrings  at  yonr  feet 

She  bears  no  relics  dra^^  from  dassio  shores, 

The  annual  outrage  of  scholastic  hoteB^ 

Whose  trite  laudations  of  the  outworn  Greek 

Show  fools  pedantic  and  confound  the  weak ; 

No  memories,  prompted  by  the  spot  or  hour, 

Of  days  when  fled  the  perfume  from  youth's  flower ; 

Ko  raptures  kindled  ai  the  sight  of  places 

Where  pendent  boards  frt)wned  down  on  frowning  fiM)es, 

Where  S<M>homoric  wits  on  *  sets'  grew  sharp. 

Or  sorrowing  seniors  heard  of  '  PoLTCAmr ;' 

Kor  of  some  sad,  though  now  illumined  walls. 

This  dreary  plain  to  memory  recalls, 

Where  many  a  soul,  soliciting  life's  staff^ 

Was  profiered  stones  and  entertained  with  chaff; 

Wha«  some,  with  frosty  heart  sod  flinty  free. 

Had  for  youtn's  mirth  no  meroy  and  no  grace ; 

Who  studied  how  to  giro  ih'  o'erhanging  air 

A  gloomier  ftt>wn  ihfui  Arctic  tempests  wear ; 

Whom  Dufaiess,  Hnked  with  Bigotry's  foul  lies. 

Had  douUy  steeled  to  life's  amenities : 

She  brings  no  satire-pregnant  themes  like  these. 

The  HiEAOLrrirs  of  this  age  to  please : 

But  hers  the  hour  didactic,  to  rehearse 

Prosaic  precepts  labored  into  verse. 

What  thingi  the  floods  and  streams  hare  taught  at  thnes ; 

The  song  is  of  the  waters ;  and  the  rhymes 

Are  cast  upon  the  waters,  though  the  bays 

Are  neither  sought  nor  found  in  many  days. 

The  anodynes  for  weariness  and  care 

That  frien^  streams  to  fointinff  nirtts  bear ; 

The  hallowing  fome  of  deeds  of  ^^ory  done. 

Or  the  great  majesty  of  ages  gone; 

Tlie  rose-hned  air  of  old  romances  past. 

Or  liying  beauty,  brightest  at  the  last. 

Wherewith  a  many-storied  strand  and  river 

Abide  in  gkny's  golden  lis^  forever : 

Such  were  the  promised  memes  and  teeming  strain 

The  summer  days  sought  leisure  to  address; 
Alas !  the  weary  iaxs  came  back  again 

With  the  old  burden  of  their  iMtkaness : 
The  same  sad  chfanes  on  each  tbred  midoight  foil, 

The  same  dull  task  the  waking  mom  renews ; 
Familiar  foes  still  to  the  strugQ^  caD, 
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The  exAoting  and  the  treaoheront  time  sabduet 
Tlie  kindling  impnke  and  the  songful  dream, 
Derides  the  attempt  and  donds  tiie  paasmg  gleam, 
TOl  the  hope  fades  and  looked-for  triompl^  nil, 
And  the  nntonefol  chords  disdainful  ears  aasaQ. 

Mid-smnmer — and  her  fierce  solstitial  heats 
Unanenched  by  night,  oppress  the  city's  streets, 
And  through  her  palaeed  avenues  of  pride 
With  languid  current  flows  her  lessened  tide : 
The  queen  of  our  half  globe,  a  world  compressed, 
Spreading  all  opulence  to  her  wondering  guest ; 
To  every  people,  and  each  yarious  taste, 
Pro6fering  abunoance :  with  all  richness  graced. 
Arrayed  in  beauty  and  adorned  with  art, 
Pleasure's  profusion,  Traffic's  throbbing  heart ; 
Why  should  the  charm  forsake  her  endless  store, 
Where  Luxury  lives  and  looks  in  vain  for  more  T 
And  why  should  he,  whose  each  fastidious  sense 
Feeds  its  fhll  will  in  her  munificence, 
And  finds  all  treasures  in  that  lavish  land 
flung  at  his  feet,  like  sea-shells  on  the  strand, 
Why  with  a  listless  footstep  should  he  roam, 
Heedless  what  spot  he  finds,  so  that  it  be  not  home  T 

aVre  there  not  times  when  all  the  spells  of  art 

Cling  with  a  feeble  grasp  around  the  heart. 

And  the  tired  spirit,  vexed  with  passion's  wars, 

Goes  out  amid  Uie  calm  of  night  and  stars 

And  seeks  the  scenes  which  Nature's  glories  crows, 

Far  firom  the  glare,  the  tinsel  of  the  town  ? 

From  far-off  mountain  springs, 

And  infant  rivulets,  whose  murmurings 

Blend  with  the  soft  and  soothing  symphonies 

Born  of  the  forest  and  the  evenmg  breeoe. 

Through  the  nnviaited  dell  and  dismal  wood 

And  wildness  of  undimbed  aodivities. 

The  dark,  untravelled  solitude, 

Along  by  parks  where  art  an  Eden  makes, 

Now  with  expanding  bosom  broadening  into  lakes 

Where  islets  flushed  with  beauty  brightly  lie. 

Like  stars  sown  thickly  in  a  summer's  sky  ; 

Now,  white  with  fotm  flakes,  hurrying  by  the  slopes 

Of  sward  and  upland  and  fawn-feemng  glades. 
Now  bathed  in  golden  light  radiant  as  Ilope's, 

Flowing  'nea&  Nature's  mighty  Palisades 
And  doud-crowned  Oatskill,  whose  enshadowed  height 
Grows  dim  in  heaven  to  the  boatman's  sight ; 
Ck)iling  around  awe-Hrcoited  promontories, 
Through  fields  that  live  in  song  with  deathless  gkniea, 
By  heights  immortal  made  in  fireside-listened  stones, 
In  bounty  and  in  beauty  bearing  down 
Her  tribute-blessing  to  her  island-town, 
Flows  the  rejoking  Hudson  to  the  sea; 
Of  myriad  streams  that  seaward  run 
Beneath  the  all-vioiting  sun, 
The  loveliest,  she. 

And  through  the  summer  radiance  that  sleeps 
In  changeless  sunshine  o'er  the  fields  and  steeps, 
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The  rippfing  shaDowi  and  the  nobeleBs  deepe, 
Through  present  blisBfol  cahn  the  fimcy  wings 
H^  fl^^ht  to  other  founts  and  stream-mde  wanderings. 

Who  hath  not  felt,  when  happiest  skies  at  home 
Snflice  him  not,  and  the  sea's  seething  foam 

Leaps  to  the  gleeful  gale, 
And  prows  pcMut  outward  'neath  the  straining  sail, 
How  it  were  sweet  to  urge  the  guiding  oar 
By  many  a  strand  of  old  familiar  £une 

And  story-haunted  stream, 
Bound  up  with  childhood's  unforgotten  lore, 
'V^^th  dim  traditions  and  old  fables  fed, 

By  oar  antiquity  inherited  ? 

So  hath  he  heard  firom  stem  Abydos'  height 

The  Sestian  seas  in  sullen  surges  sweep, 
Where  the  lone  beacon  of  Love's  vestal  light 

A  star  f^om  heaven's  dark  chambers  rayed  the  deep. 
Seen  the  scourged  waves  climb  to  her  leaning  form, 
Whose  night-dyed  tresses  streamed  upon  the  storm ; 
For  she  f^m  throbbing  visions  of  delight 
That  brought  through  briny  toils  th'  expected  night 
Of  bridal  raptures,  painted  passion-bright, 
Through  blinding  torrents  from  the  wrathfiil  skies 
And  the  hoarse  Siunders  of  the  angered  wave, 
Almost  outwatohes  hope :  and  her  mocked  eyes 
His  gleaming  form  from  swallowing  surges  save 
But  to  be  mocked  anew ;  whfle  he  with  vain 
And  desperate  hope  contending  with  the  mAin, 
Thtouffh  boiling  chasms  of  the  black  abyss 
Strugi^ng  with  feebler  arm,  hears  the  death-hiss 
Of  the  triumphant  wave,  and  feel^  its  ^  icy  kiss.' 

,  On  to  the  East  the  beckoning  fimcy  leads, 

Stin  toward  the  dawn  the  eager  traveller  speeds-, 
And  seeking  the  &r-fountams  of  the  Nfle, 
Old  memones  flowed  upon  his  heart  the  while. 

Where  the  dread  shadow  of  undated  things 
Falls  fh>m  the  cenotaphs  of  Coptic  kings. 
O'er  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  around  them  rise 
The  solemn  airs  of  ancient  mysteries. 
As  if  the  lips  of  Mkmnon,  voicefril  still. 
Murmured  in  music  at  the  morning's  thrill. 

They  piled  their  granite  tombs  till  the  earth  groaned, 
-  As  toward  the  stars  the  towering  mountains  coned, 
Lifting  their  peaks,  like  Pelion's,  tempest-zoned. 

Up  to  the  home  of  the  Olympian  thunder  ; 
And  our  keen-sighted  and  most  boastfid  time. 
Pregnant  with  miracles  in  her  teeming  prime, 

Stands  blinded  at  the  sight,  and  dumb  with  wonder. 

And  they  have  seen  the  countless  ages  wane, 
And  kingdoms  perish  and  be  bom  again ; 
The  dea&L  of  dynasties,  the  eclipse  of  stars, 
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Unohroiikded  ens  of  lorgottan  wm, 
The  periods  of  m  wirenMmbered  world, 
And  hiftoriet  into  deoie  oblirioii  hurled. 


Bat  more  than  all,  most  swftd  and  moat  grand, 
With  frightfiil  mien  emerging  from  the  land, 
And  brows  that  time  and  neaven  themselyes  defy, 
O'er  the  lone  wastes  where  buried  empires  lie, 
Watches  the  Sphynx  with  mocking  mystery. 

Tet  not  for  that  this  stream  of  hoary  Eld 
The  gathered  nations  toQnig  here  beheld, 
Not  Uiat  the  wisdom  of  her  empire  gave 
The  past  more  glory  than  last  ages  have, 
Nor  that  her  kmdly  waters  guiffded  weU 
The  cradled  guide  of  captive  Israel, 
Is  she  tnosl  dear :  these  are  the  waves  that  bore 
Her  barge  who  conquered  the  earth's  conqueror  I 

Go  and  admire  what  war-&med  fields  ye  will. 
Beauty's  bright  trophiea  beam  above  them  stUl ; 
And  here  the  light  of  learning,  arts  and  arms 
Pales  hi  the  blaie  of  Oliopatea's  charms. 

Honor  and  song  and  glory  then,  forever. 
And  a  deep  h^th  to  Egypt's  ancient  river ; 
For  she  is  fresh  with  the  bright  feme  of  her 
Who  Hiw  a  subject  world  her  worshipper. 
The  light  that  shone  ftom  her  imperial  brow 
FlushM  the  broad  ages,  and  is  radiant  now ; 
As  if  on  JSgypt's  daughter  nrodigal  Jovb 
Had  showered  the  graces  of  the  Queen  of  Love, 
And  gifts  transcen^nt,  such  as  never  ahone 
Before  on  mortals,  gave  to  her  akme. 
And  captive  kings  and  CiBSARs  knelt  to  make 
Her  lips  their  worship,  and  for  her  smiles'  sake 
Held  empire  poor  and  victory  nothing  worth : 
So  wooing  Fortune  flung  the  glittering  earth 
Within  the  Roman's  grasp,  who  madly  hurled 
Even  from  his  palm  wis  bauble  of  a  world. 
And  Hiw  his  golden  kingdoms  and  great  throne 
Forfeit  and  lost,  and  mourned  her  \om  alone  1 

But  first  among  the  fountains  of  old  fame. 
The  illustrious  river  of  Eternal  name, 
Since  first  she  bore  £etUen  Ilium's  household  gods. 
Hath  flowed  by  Glory's  unobscured  abodes ; 
And  ever  bum  in  her  immortal  skies. 
The  golden  fires  of  oountiess  galaxies. 
Tet  none  of  all  that  lustrous  starred  array, 
O'ershine  her  crowning  honors  of  to^y. 
Her  royal  city  spurns  a  rule  outworn. 
And  braaks  millenial  boadage  it  had  borne, 
Worthy  the  deeds  of*  her  ancestral  pride. 
The  land  where  Brutus  lived  and  Cato  died. 

Behold  here  exiled  from  the  Latian  Gates 
The  crownless  heir  of  mightiest  potentates ; 
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IVom  bis  earth'^iiadowiiig  throne  mindtred  driven, 
Who  claimed  the  delegated  power  of  heaTen, 
Whoee  Jove4ike  arm  so  long  its  tlmoders  hurled 
O'er  oringing  empires  and  a  eowering  world  1 
Then  fVMdom's  pulses  thrilled  with  glad  snrprisef 
And  the  world's  p«an  shook  the  eohoing  skies, 
As  a  new  morning  broke  on  eentnried  night, 
And  thejr  who  sat  in  darkness  saw  the  b^t  1 
What  thoQ^  besotted  Franoe,  in  maniao  mood. 
The  Bacchanal  of  nations,  dmnk  with  blood, 
Wi^  war's  dan  clouds  put  out  the  rising  ray, 
T  is  bat  the  tempest  stmgi^^ing  with  the  day. 
Oh !  wh^i  from  holy  Tiber  and  old  Rome, 
The  wails  of  Freedom's  baffled  conflict  come, 
'T  were  treason  to  onr  altars  to  be  dnmb ; 
Nor  join  earth's  cry  and  curse  denouncing  wo 
Upon  the  land  that  struck  the  dastard  blow  1 

A  land  whose  seenes  in  wild  snooession  pass 
From  bloodiest  tragedy  to  basest  fiEurce, 
With  crime  enamored,  emulous  of  shame, 
Stained  with  this  last,  worst  blot  upon  her  fimie, 
Shan  try  a  thousand  orunken  freaks  at  home. 
Nor  reaoh  the  infiuny  she  rewed  at  Rome ; 
The  world's  abhorrence,  and  the  nation's  hiss. 
Time's  curse  and  oath  shall  be  her  doom  for  this  I 
But  since  the  fratri<»dal  deed  is  done. 
And  there  no  more  damnation  may  be  won, 
Now  let  her  join,  fit  ally  of  the  C^, 
Fratwnal  Vandals  in  the  Austrian  war ! 

But  they  who  rather  coTet  shame  than  wo. 
Nor  haye  forgot  Ae  deeds  at  Waterloo, 
Might  weQ  forbear  to  league  in  Uood  with  those, 
Who  in  the  death-strife  with  the  Magyars  dose, 
Their  barricades  are  mountains,  and  their  wars 
More  ilum  a  three  days'  freuy :  and  the  cause, 
Wherein  they  bleed,  sacred  aatheirs  who  won 
At  Salamis  and  g^nous  Marathon. 

Av,  the  brave  Magyars,  battling  for  the  ri^ht. 
With  whom  all  hearts  and  prayers  of  patnots  fight, 
Though  reeking  carnage  their  &ir  valleys  fills, 
And  ue  war's  eohoing  thunders  shake  the  hiUs 
Carpathian ;  and  Danube's  currents  glide 
By  desdated  shores  with  crimson  tide. 
Shall  rout  the  invading  despot's  banded  slaves, 
And  welcome  host  on  host  to  ample  graves, 
And  tread  through  fields  of  fire  in  triumph  on, 
TSi  TVranny's  loit  citadel  is  won. 
And  the  star-blazoned  banners  of  the  Flree 
Float  o'er  the  rescued  hEls  of  Hungary  I 

And  so  fai  God's  good  time  shall  triumph  all 
Who  war  for  Ri^t  and  Freedom;  notak>ne, 
The  slave^Niilt  splendors  of  the  despot's  throne, 
But  Error's  prfaioipalitles  shall  ftU ; 
And  they  who  kva  it  with  unjust  dominion 
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O'er  oonsoienoe,  Booial  habits  and  opinionf 
The  oligarchs  of  morals,  these  shall  &il : 
For  Reason,  armed  and  panoplied  in  mail, 
With  the  swift  ftllings  of  ito  ponderous  stroke, 
Breaks  Priestcraft's  sceptre  and  Oppression's  yoke. 
Assails  each  moral  tyrant's  grim  abode, 
AH  altars  boilded  to  the  *■  Unknown  Gk>D,' 
And  Superstition's  temples,  stone  by  stone. 
To  the  cowled  Priest's  oismay  shall  topple  down : 
Fanes  reverenoed  with  hereditary  fear, 
Reel,  rent  from  dome  to  base,  and  disappear ; 
So  comes  the  welcome  time  when  soul's  are  fireed 
From  spiritual  thrall  of  church  and  creed, 
Kindleth  the  glowing  dawn,  the  perfect  dfly 
God  speed ! 

Again  across  the  waters  to  a  shore 

Beyond  the  circling  seas,  whose  ceaseless  roar 

From  cavernous  cliflb  and  shadowy  beaches  drear, 

In  midnight's  hush,  the  midland  mountains  hear, 

Green  England's  midland  hills ;  our  feet  delay 

Awhile  in  homeward  wanderings  to  stray 

By  watera  hallowed  by  a  nearer  tie. 

Than  lures  to  alien  shores  and  dim  antiquity. 

Her  streams  have  native  sounds  and  household  names ; 

The  great  renown  and  loveliness  of  Thames, 

Rnrm  and  urban ;  Avon's  winding  shore, 

Where  the  awed  soul  loves  mutely  to  adore 

The  heaven-throned  monarch  of  Thought's  wide  domain, 

Who  holds  o'er  realms  immortal  endless  reign. 

Mid  laurelled  crowds  yet  *  bean  the  palm  alone,' 

No  brother  and  no  second  near  his  throne. 

Here  Cam  and  Lds  mantle  in  the  glow 
Of  sunset  memories  of  long  ago 
And  here  the  shores  of  Rydal's  placid  lake 
Shall  still  with  Woedsworth's  livmff  lyre  awake. 
But  most  some  humbler  streams  for  his  sweet  sake. 
Who  once  was  Angler  there,  I  would  recall, 
For  his  mild  memory  clothes  and  shallows  all ; 
And  something  of  his  epitaph  of  praise. 
Waft  on  an  qmet  hearts,  my  song  essays 
To  make  articulate  :  though  with  Walton's  name. 
Have  holiest  harps  neen  vocal,  and  hb  fame 
Seems  in  the  wandering  winds  and  streams  to  stir, 
And  make  all  happv  sl^res  his  sepulchre : 
How  many  a  spired  dome  and  finished  fime 
Shall  wait  for  healing  words  like  his  in  vain ! 
How  many  reverend  lips  tram  year  to  year. 

To  hungered  hearts  dispense  their  weekly  dole, 
(Who  throng  to  listen  witn  assiduous  ear,) 

Whose  vapory  sermons  fail  to  feed  the  soul 
With  one  sweet  tithe  of  spiritual  good, 
The  gentle  Ajigler  save  us  in  Uie  wood. 
What  time  with  roiland  cheerful  heart  he  bent 
His  mommg  footsteps  to  the  banks  of  Trent, 
And  cured  the  worldly  heart  of  discontent. 
Of  thanklessness,  and  the  remorseless  vice. 
That  most  makea  earth  a  hell,  heart-eating  avarice  I 
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At  twilight  time  retarned  from  honest  tcnb, 

With  braces  laden  of  his  watery  qnnls, 

He  troUed  with  friends  the  evening  roondeli^, 

And  crowned  with  barley  oups  the  sportfol  day ; 

With  temperate  draughts :  for  this  his  earnest  speech, 

And  this  his  brooks  and  nrers  kindly  teaoh. 

The  warning  waters,  like  his  word  and  deed, 

Bid  them  who  toy  with  luxury  take  heed, 

AAd  words  of  kind  admonishment  address 

To  such  as  mourn  the  havoc  of  excess. 

And  sloth-bom  ills,  or  who,  the  Senses'  slaves, 

Stagger  through  surfeits  to  untimely  graves ; 

Avdd  the  banquet,  and  abhor  the  wine, 

Thoufrh  crushed  from  clusters  of  the  purplest  vine, 

By  fiur  Falernia  fed  or  sunniest  Rhine ; 

Abjure  the  revel  and  Its  cup  refuse, 

Though  the  fiur  fingers  of  the  Classic  Muse 

Have  graven  it  with  Bacchus  pledged  by  Jove, 

And  Rowing  pictures  from  the  Paphian  grove. 

And  garlanded  its  purple  lip  with  flowers 

Drenched  with  the  dews  of  Hybla's  thymiest  bowers! 

Nor  needs  there  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  wave. 
Where  Iseael's  prophet  bade  the  Syrian  lave, 
Jordan  shall  cleanse  the  leprous  yet,  and  still 
The  rivers  of  Damascus  heal  as  weU, 
The  sacred  pool  its  primal  virtue  keeps. 
Though  angePs  stir  no  more  Bethesda-s  deeps. 

Such  are  the  humble  streams  our  memories  love, 
The  shadowed  banks  of  Avon,  Trent  and  Dove ;  ^ 

From  sultry  noons  and  stifling  crowds  and  streets, 
The  t(»l-tlred  spirit  seeks  their  green  retreats. 
Why  should  we  ever  strive  with  ceaseless  cares. 
And  darken  life's  brief  pages  with  despairs ; 
Perplex  our  souls  with  baffling  mysteries, 
Whose  issue  in  Eternal  Wisdom  lies ; 
Or  vex  our  hearts  that  Death,  with  bijnd  caprice, 
Makes  all  eonfiision  where  we  looked  for  peace ; 
That  the  rare  blooms  of  beauty's  lustrous  ray 
Win,  but  to  mock  us  with  their  swift  decay  j 
Or  ever  murmur  at  these  half-delights,  * 

'And  hints  of  ioy,  and  evanescent  sights 
Of  the  forbidden  fields  of  that  lost  land, 
The  sleepless  angel  guards  with  flaming  brand ; 
Though  fed  with  tainted  pleasures  which  at  best 
But  taunt  us  with  the  beauty  they  suggest ; 
To  see  to  some  trandnnar  sphere  removed 
The  phantoms  by  our  earliest  instincts  loved, 
Whem  homes  like  these  of  never-fiiiling  gladness, 
Breathe  airs  of  balm  and  haUow  every  sadness  ? 

80,  peace  and  wisd<»n  to  the  streams  resort. 
By  them  the  wisest  teach,  by  t^em  are  taught ; 
By  them  Htoeia  builds  her  chosen  seats. 
Whom  cities  win  not,  nor  care-trodden  streets ; 
Still  by  the  waves  the  fiibled  Naiads  roam) 
And  Aphbodftb  rises  from  the  foam. 
So  ahall  these  ways  to  brighter  visions  lead. 
And  o'er  a  life  to  come  their  holy  radiance  shed. 
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So  hare  detased  spiriti  freer  lieSf^rte  afloended, 

Their  moantaiii-fboMeiM  in  the  moning  wended 

To  sammitB  rich  with  sunriee  and  the  ^w 

Auroral,  seen  not  by  thd  world  bdow, 

BAantled  with  ahadowa,  wlule  the  BKMrmngalar 

Looked  down  the  Yaka  through  light  orepoaoular. 

So  hath  Fahli,  wdoomlng  theao  heighta  anblime, 
Theae  Bun-touched  hOlt  ^  Time, 
Cauffht  the  remembered  kmea  oC  the  deported, 
The  living  love  of  thoae  who  died  true-hearted, 
And  heara  the  flow  of  purer  atreama  than  oura, 
That  feed  fidr  paatnrea  and  perennial  flowera ; 
Kivers  of  joy,  that  o'er  the  Stygian  strand. 
Make  green  the  hill-aideaof  a  grie6eaa  land. 


RENDERINGS     INTO     OUR    VERNACULAR. 
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THS     TWO      ABTI8TS. 

In  a  dirty  and  obscure  alley  of  Seville  was  situated  a  house,  the  front 
and  arrangement  whereof  from  foundation  to  rooC  had  been  altered  by 
additions,  demolitions  and  repairs,  so  that  the  poor  mason,  who,  with  the 
pride  of  an  architect,  planned  the  original  structure,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  many  years  previous  to  the  year  of  Grace,  1616,  when  we  thus 
introduce  it  to  our  readers,  would  not  have^recognised  his  old  creation. 

The  house  was  composed  of  two  stories,  if  a  species  of  g^^nret  with 
an  earthen  floor  and  low  roof,  which  covered  two-thirds  or  the  room, 
and  to  which  you  ascended  by  a  step-laddw,  may  be  caDed  one.  It  is 
with  this  garret  that  we  are  to  be  made  acquainted ;  but  to  gnitifV  the 
curiosity  of  some  reader  who  may  be  seduced  from  the  track  of  oar 
story  by  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  other  parts  of  .the  housed  we 
say  that  it  was  made  up  of  a  room,  a  large  square  cour^ard,  a  small 
kitchen  on  one  side,  ana  a  confined  stable  on  the  other.  The  stable  was 
for  the  time  vacant,  and  to  this  we  allude  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
it  another  visit 

There  were  two  windows  to  the  garret,  one  looking  out  upon  the 
alley,  and  the  other  on  the  court-yard  we  have  mentioned :  when  you 
raised  your  head,  on  mounting  the  last  step  of  the  ladder,  and  looked 
through  a  kind  of  trap-door  which  ffave  you  entrance,  you  might  ob- 
serve several  frames  and  pieces  of  canvass  ready  for  the  brush,  sus- 
pended on  the  walls,  and  at  tne  same  time  discover  that  no  idea  of  order 
had  entered  the  brain  of  the  owner ;  some  suq>ended  one  way  and  some 
another,  all  carelessly  and  without  symmetry,  inclining  at  random  fit>m 
the  perpendicular,  according  as  the  nail  upon  which  they  were  balanced 
was  more  or  less  removed  mm  the  centre  of  the  frame. 
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Several  anfinished  paintings,  eeveral  sketches  sparkling  with  imagi- 
nation and  life,  ornamented  &e  large  portion  of  tne  chamber,  chiming 
well  with  those  that  were  completed  in  beauty  and  synmietry. 

Two  or  three  shelves  suspended  by  cords,  and  resting  against  one 
side  of  the  wall,  supported  and  bent  imder  the  weight  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  volimies  of  poetry  and  scholastic  philosophy ;  among  them  the 
•  Symmetry  of  the  Human  Frame,'  by  Albert  Durer,  *  The  Anatomy. 
of  Bexalio,'  *  Perspective,'  by  Daniel  Barbaro,  *  Euclid's  Geometry,' 
and  various  other  works  on  mathematics  and  paintin?. 

*  A  pUe  of  drawings,  human  studies,  a  painter's  oddities,  landscapes 
carelessly  sketched  and  yet  imfinished,  were  scattered  about  near  at 
hand,  in  promiscuous  confusion  on  the  floor.  Upon  an  oaken  arm-chair 
and  two  benches  were  thrown  other  papers,  mixed  with  a  cap,  torn 
drawers,  a  tolerably  clean  collar,  and  a  silk  doublet,  which  hung  from 
the  seat,  one  sleeve  draggled  in  a  large  basin,  filled  with  dirty  and  oily » 
water  to  keep  moist  and  protect  against  the  action  of  the  air  four  or 
five  brushes. 

A  stone,  its  muBer  yet  moist  with  white  lead,  was  placed  on  a  walnut 
table ;  a  large  easel  and  canvass  stretched  upon  it  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  room  near  a  window,  and  a  fine  north  light  penetrated  on  the 
left.  The  window  skilfully  covered  with  canvass  and  blackened  paper 
gave  but  small  ingress  to  the  light  which  came  ia  with  a  bright  ray, 
railing  upon  the  face  of  a  ruddy  and  stalwart  peasant,  who  in  a  grotesque 
atdtude,  exhibited  two  ranges  of  teeth,  broad,  white  and  sharpened 
beyond  doubt  by  the  bread  of  *  Telera,'  feigning  a  most  extravagant 
and  violent  fit  of  laughter  that  would  have  infected  the  most  melan- 
dioly  spectator.  But  the  only  other  person  in  the  room  shared  not  in 
iL  A  youth,  apparently  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a 
grave  and  silent  demeanor,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  bright  eyes  and 
steady  glance,  stood  befere  the  easel,  a  palette  in  one  hand  and  a  brush 
in  the  other,  embodying  as  it  were  that  extravagant  and  feigned  laugh- 
ter of  th^peasant  And  he  could  not  be  aught  else  than  ill-satisfied 
with  his  work ;  for  his  contracted  brow,  compressed  lip  and  sudden, 
quick  motions,  convulsive  with  dissatisfaction,  left  not  a  doubt  but  that 
he  was  worried  and  disappointed. 

Twice  or  thrice  he  stood  back  to  survey  his  work ;  his  eye  travelled 
rapidly  from  the  original  to  the  copy ;  then  gave  a  touch,  effaced  it, 
touched  again,  stepped  back,  compared  again ;  the  result  of  all  this 
was,  *  Vote  k ;'  and  nere  he  stopped  like  a  good  christian,  searching  by 
whom  he  should  swear ;  at  length  better  thoughts  came  over  him ;  God 
help  me  !  who  can  imitate  such  tints  ?  And  much  as  he  strived  after 
sell-control,  after  a  moment's  struggle,  an  attempt  to  restrain  his  anger, 
he  raised  his  hand,  drew  the  brush  over  the  canvass,  mixing  the  colors 
with  the  motion  and  tracing  a  curve,  varied  with  all  the  tints  of  a  rain- 
bow ;  and  not  even  yet  content,  he  threw  aside  colors,  palet  and  brushes, 
strack  the  canvass  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  exclaimed  violently  and 
in  a  rage,  *  I  swear  to  G^d  !  these  are  tints  which  no  man  may  hope  to 
copy!'  And  he  cast  himself  desperately  into  the  arm-chair,  upon 
papers  and  doublet,  and  with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand  lapsed 
mto  a  prostration  as  if  a  fainting  fit  had  seized  him ;  the  prostration, 
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the  despair  of  genius  which  looks  in  on  Heaven  and  yet  cannot  attain 
it. 

The  peasant  who  served  as  model,  without  a  single  word,  without 
seeming  to  be  at  all  surprised  at  this  outbreak,  and  seeing  his  master 
thus  immoveable,  shut  his  mouth,  seated  himself  on  the  floor,  and  took 
from  the  comer  of  his  bosom,  from  beneath  a  ragged  and  dirty  shirt,  a 
piece  of  brown  bread,  and  began  to  gnaw  it  with  such  an  appetite  that 
tt  might  be  reasonably  inferred  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  get  to 
work  long  before  he  did. 

He  finished  his  breakfast  or  repast,  tasting  deliberately  and  with 
prolonged  enjoyments,  every  one  of  the  concluding  morsels ;  then 
risked  a  timid  glance  at  his  master,  still  immovable,  still  fixed  in  the  same 
attitude.  He  waited,  and  waiting,  the  time  passed  by,  until  seeing  it 
was  night&ll,  he  glided  from  the  room  without  the  least  movement  on 
thepart of  the  painter. 

Tnus  he  remained  depressed  and  pensive,  giving  signs  of  being  still 
awake  by  some  convulsive  motion ;  orice  he  raised  his  head,  looked 
arotmdi  covered  his  eyes,  doubling  his  fisti  and  striking  his  forehead 
fiercely. 

Thus  sped  on  the  hours,  and  he  tasted  not  of  food ;  thus  night  found 
him  and  he  slept  not ;  and  the  next  morning  at  day-break'  he  sallied 
forth,  exceedingly  exhausted  and  overcome ;  but  rather  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  than  of  his  first  fit  of  despair.  He  donned  the  cap 
with  the  broken  feather,  and  enveloped  himself  in  a  long  cloak.  By 
a  natural  and  involuntary  motion  he  twisted  and  caressed  his  budding 
mustachios ;  and  bearing  with  him  proofs  of  his  recent  excitement  in 
his  hollow  eye  and  pallid  complexion,  he  descended  the  steps,  and 
having  crossed  himself  devoutly,  emerged  into  the  street. 


11. 

He  was  a  ffood  christian  and  a  christian  of  the  sixteenth#centiiry; 
the  seventeenm  had  just  commenced ;  so  his  first  act  was  to  go  to  the 
nearest  church ;  he  there  heard  mass,  waited  awhile,  and  grown  more 
composed  was  about  leavine,  when  a  hand  touched  him  lightly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed :  '  God  be  with  you,  Signor 
Don  Diego!' 

He  who  thus  spoke  was  a  man  of  somewhat  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
well  made  and  of  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  olive  complexion,  with 
proo&  of  having  been  good-lookine,  quick  and  black  eyes,  eyes  of  ge- 
nius which  told  of  wars  and  arts  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  soldier  and  en- 
thusiasm of  an  artist  His  mouth  was  small  and  furnished  ^vith  only 
two  or  three  strangling  teeth  ;  but  in  person  he  was  active,  in  appear- 
ance cheerful  and  genteeL  He  wore  a  black  camblet-cloak,  old  and 
thread-bare,  doublet  the  same,  with  handsome  flowers  and  slashed,  but 
in  no  better  plight  than  its  companion ;  he  wore  knightly  hose,  or 
'  pedoweras'  as  mey  were  then  called,  with  colored  lacing,  a  long  and 
shining  sword,  a  cap  set  on  one  side  in  a  martial  and  soldier-like  style, 
much  worn  and  thread-bare,  evidencing  poverty  from  afiu:,  but  dean 
and  brushed  most  carefully. 
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Oh !  it  was  a  scecie  worth  observing,  the  meetmg  of  ihoee  two  men, 
one  entering  upon  life  the  other  leaving  it ;  one  all  hope,  the  other 
memory,  and  both  battling  it  with  Destiny,  both  looking  at  each  other 
with  eyes  that  betrayed  a  fiery  soul,  a  e^enius  of  flame,  a  volcanic  ima« 
gination,  a  life  which  enthusiasm  wasted  as  with  a  file ;  and  this  athwart 
the  prism  of  the  future  of  youth  and  the  veil  of  the  past,  of  old  age. 
Ah !  whoever  had  seen  them  thus  would  not  have  confounded  them 
with  common  souls,  but  would  have  exclaimed,  much  is  there  of  good 
and  evil  vnthin  those  fleshy  prisons ;  a  heaven  or  a  hell !  glory  or  sui- 
cide awaited  the  one ;  the  other The  other  had  braved  and  over- 
come a  hundred  combats  throughout  life  against  a  hard  and  unmanage- 
aUe  fhte. 

And  so  it  was ;  the  old  man  was  a  great  poet ;  but  unknovm,  ob- 
scure, known  and  respected  only  by  some  artists  of  fine  enthusiastic 
genius,  who  in  that  age  could  alone  appreciate  the  florid  and  ardent 
genius  of  that  ased  man. 

Our  young  pamter  knew,  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  profound  phi- 
losc^her,  philanthropist  and  brave  soldier ;  he  knew  his  verses  by  heart ; 
and  the  learned  youth  of  Seville  repeated  enthusiastically  every  sonnet 
Drhich  revealed  lum  as  its  author. 

He  exclaimed *  But  this  paleness !  those  red  and  wearied  and 

hollow  eyes !  Do  not  waste  a  me  which  may  be  so  glorious !  waste 
not  thy  heart,  boy !  this ' 

*  It  means,'  said  the  painter,  interrupting  him  even  rudely, '  a  night 
of  watchfulness,  sorrow  and  torment,  of  raee  and  despair  !*  And  he 
grasped  his  companion's  arm  roughly  and  checked  a  convulsive  sigh. 

*  What  1  a  youthftd  love  V  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  interest.  *  But 
no !  I  see  another  fire  than  that  of  love  shining  in  those  eyes.  No,  it 
cannot  be !    Young  man,  tell  me  what  has  happened  V 

*  "What  has  happened  ?  To  lose  my  hopes  of  glory,  to  scorch  my 
wings!     To  fall!' 

*  Thou  hast  undertaken  more  than  thou  shouldst.  Thou  hast  not 
chosen  the  moment  of  inspiration !' 

'  I  could  not  advance  one  line,  one  inch ;  and  there  must  I  remain, 
there  be  confounded  with  the  crowd !' 

'  No,  younfi"  man ;  thou  hast  not  been  bom  fo]«  such  a  fate.  No ; 
raise  thy  head ;  elevate  it,  thinking  upon  glory !' 

•Glory  t  Yes !  I  dreamed  of  glory,  ana  to  you  owe  I  those  dreams 
which  are  my  despair !  I  wished  to  Hve  admired  or  to  die ;  not  a  com- 
mon existence,  one  of  those  which  cower  in  the  mud ;  and  now  how 
may  I  soar  alof^?' 

'  Had  I  thy  touch,  brush  and  imagination !'  exclaimed  the  other  with 
a  look  oi  enthusiasm,  and  placing  Qs  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  animated 
with  genius  and  poetir.  '  xhou  knowest  not  the  treasury  that  is  thine ; 
work  and  I  promise  liiee  fame.' 

'  It  is  all  in  vain.  Already  does  it  lose  its  charm  for  me.  I  will  ex- 
hsDSt  myself  before  emerging  from  the  cloud,'  answered  the  youth,  with 
mparent  apathy.  Then  came  a  moment  of  silence  ;  and  he  continued : 
'You  too  nave  dreamed  of  glory;  you  too  have  composed  verses, 
comedies,  and  what,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Your  giory  is  in  this 
doak,  hi  this  ^mblet' 
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*  True/  said  the  old  man  sorrowfully :  *  True ;  I  am  poor,  £>rgotteD» 
infirm,  persecuted ;  behold  my  glory !  The  unmiteflil  goddess  I  haye 
worshipped,  caressed  and  so  much  admired !  What  a  return,  oh  Qod  !' 
and  he  bowed  his  head,  but  only  for  a  moment  '  I  am  poor  it  is  true,' 
he  resumed,  with  the  bold  and  martial  air  of  a  poet  and  soldier ;  '  I  am 
poor,  but  honored ;  and  those  dreams  of  love  and  happiness,  and  dioee 
characters  I  have  created  as  if  a  God  vrith  their  virtues,  qualities  and 
passions,  eood  or  bad,  at  will ;  those  characters  I  love  as  my  creatures ; 
those  wonLS  which  are  my  chUdren ;  those  moments  of  illusion  and  de- 
lirium ;  those  celestial  deliehts ;  that  delicious  volition,  vague,  free  as 
the  air ;  those  worlds  I  lived  in :  tell  me,  do  not  they  compensate  for  aQ 
those  troubles,  all  the  misfortunes  of  my  life  ?  Tell  me  who  shall  take 
them  from  me  ?  What  avails  the  glory  of  man  in  comparisoi>  with  the 
creations,  the  pleasures  of  a  God  V 

The  deep  furrows  in  his  brow  had  disappeared,  his  eyes  shone  with 
the  double  light  of  youth  and  enthusiam ;  his  head  noble  and  erect ; 
his  disdainflil  glance,  seeming  to  measure  the  earth  with  the  sceptre  of 
heaven;  it  was  not  a  man — no!  it  was  a  Genius — a  God!  noorethan 
this  he  was  the  poet,  the  true,  inspired  Poet ! 

The  young  painter  felt  controlled  by  the  eagle  eye  and  fascinating 
glance  of  the  old  man.  He  drooped  his  eyes,  ashamed  of  hie  weak- 
ness, and  when  the  other  exclaimed  :  '  Let  us  go  to  your  room  —  come !' 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  as  if  he  were  a  lamb. 


#utlabs. 


KUMBER    ONE:    THE    COMET. 


HiAViLT  drave  the  planets  down  the  oanseways  of  the  deep, 
Up  from  humming  oavenu  rose  the  cavalcade  of  deep ; 
Angels  on  the  world's  vast  walls  stood  to  their  nightly  stations, 
All  bright  with  annor,  as  they  watched  the  sleeping  constellations. 


A  prowling  comet  steamed  along  the  outer  sets  of  Night, 

An  ancient  pilot  grasped  the  wheel,  and  guided  its  frimtio  flight : 

A  grim,  gigantic  engineer  stood  by  the  furnace  door, 

And  red  fire  shone  through  many  grates,  those  vast  black  empires  o*er. 


The  universe  lay  glimmering,  for  <mi  the  silent  lee, 

like  a  great  lamp-lit  city  beyond  a  midnight  sea ; 

The  pilot,  said  ^  Our  mighty  king  shall  man  his  flaming  fleets, 

And  sailing  across  the  Gulf  shall  sack  those  planetary  streets. 


Comets  he  hath,  with  engines  made  in  the  iron-shops  of  hell. 
Admirals  and  dusky  hosts,  cannon  and  shot  and  shell ; 
O!  H  win  be  sweet  to  baUer  those  wanswkichaQgds  now  are  goirAafc 
And  tweet  to  shatter  those  golden  globes  with  shotrstornisaadbooalMrS^ 
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O I  sweet  for  Night's  black  pirates,  ye  dingy  olond-girt  peers, 
To  batlie  in  that  crystal  ocean,  where  swim  the  hoQow  spheres ; 
O I  'twill  be  rare  to  freight  our  fleets  with  planetary  plunder 
And  frighten  the  tall  archangels  with  bolts  of  Stygian  thunder  1 


The  engines  jarred,  the  ftinnel  roared,  shone  the  red  furnace  flstnes, 

The  beams  of  iron  tranmled,  grated  the  rods  and  chains ; 

Those  pirates  all  applauded  ^  the  pilot  ported  the  helm : 

The  comet  curved  toward  the  dusky  cWi  of  that  &r  distant  realm, 

Where  thunders  rumble  through  tne  iron  towers  of  Demlgorgon, 

like  the  ron  of  a  heavy  and  jamng  bass  thro' the  pipes  of  a  growling  organ ! 


NUMBER  TWO:  THE  TEMPLE  BY  THE  NILE. 

It  was  midnight ;  dimmer  and  dimmer 
Shone  the  dlirtant  tent-fire's  glimmer ; 
Mournfully  murmured  ancient  Nilus 
Along  the  piers  of  Hecatompylos. 
While  the  still  and  sacred  starlight 
Mingling  with  the  full  moon's  far  light, 
Rested  on  many  strange  inscriptions 
Chiselled  by  the  dead  Egyptians. 

Hien  arose  a  muffled  Magus 
SVom  a  granite  sarcophagus, 
Down  fai  a  burial  crypt  abysmal, 
Unnunmaged  by  wie  sons  of  Ishhasl. 
With  a  solemn  tread,  as  whDom 
Thrice  he  paced  the  long  propylon, 
Muttering  syllables  deep  and  mystic, 
Hexameters  harsh  and  cabalistic. 
Kow  came  forth  a  file  of  wizards. 
Who  kept  of  old  the  sacred  lizards ; 
Scaly  crocodiles  that  nibbled 
Lotus,  while  the  Hierarchs  scribbled   . 
Those  strong  staves  and  incantations 
That  vexed  me  peaceful  constellations. 
Them,  from  tombs  by  Hebrews  hollowed, 
Buried  kings  an  hundred  followed  *,    . 
Frowning^rHAROiLH,  Ambnophis, 
Shishak,  girt  with  Syrian  trophies. 

But  now  the  stars  of  morning  fiided. 

Daybreak's  merry  dsmons  braided 

The  net  of  a  Hotntastio  tent 

Far  in  the  glimmering  Orient. 

A  slow,  long  line  of  £x>medaries 

Tofled  across  the  sandy  prairies : 

From  the  river's  rushy  marges 

Moved  a  fleet  of  splashing  barges. 

While,  with  his  waving  plume  of  horse-hair, 

Galloped  away  the  desert  Corsair ; 

Away  on  his  barb  than  the  west  wind  flee^r,' 

Singing  some  wild  Arabian  metre  *, 

And  seven  Franks  rode  by  to  scramble 

Up  the  cliflb  of  Abousamboul. 
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DO    NOT    STRAIN    YOUR    PUNCH. 

One  of  m^  friends,  whom  I  am  proud  to  consider  such ;  a  Gentle- 
man, blest  with  all  the  appliances  or  Fortune,  and  the  heart  to  dispense 
and  to  enjoy  them ;  of  sound  discretion  coupled  with  an  enlightened 
generosity ;  of  decided  taste  and  nice  discernment  in  all  other  respects 
man  the  one  to  which  I  shall  presently  advert ;  successful  beyond  nope 
in  his  cellar;  almost  beyond  example  rich  in  his  wine  chamber;  and 
last,  not  least,  felicitous  to  say  no  more  in  his  closet  of  Rums  —  diis 
Gentleman,  thus  endowed,  thus  favoured,  thus  distinguished,  has  faU^i, 
can  I  write  it  1  into  the  habit  of—  straining  his  Punch  ! 

When  I  speak  of  Rums  my  masters,  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  I  make  not  the  remotest  allusion  to  that  unhappy  distilla- 
tion from  molasses  which ,  alone  is  manu&ctured  at  the  present  day 
throughout  the  West  Indies  since  the  emancipation  of  the  Blacks ;  who 
desire  nothing  but  to  drink,  as  they  brutally  express  it,  <  to  make  drunk 

come' but  to  that  etherial  extract  of  the  sugar-cane,  that  Ariel  of 

liquors,  that  astral  spirit  of  the  nerves,  which,  in  the  days  when  planters 
were  bom  Gentlemen,  received  every  year  some  share  of  their  atten- 
tion, every  year  some  precious  accession,  and  formed  by  degrees  those 
stocks  of  Rum,  the  last  reliques  of  which  are  now  fbst  disappearing 
from  the  face  of  Earth. 

And  when  I  discourse  on  Punch,  I  would  fidn  do  so  with  becoming 
veneration  both  hr  the  concoction  itself,  and,  more  especiall3r>  for  the 
memory  of  the  profound  and  origmal,  but  alas !  unMumm  inventive 
G^enius  by  whom  this  sublime  compound  was  first  imaffined,  and 

brewed by  whose  Promethean  talent  and  touch  and  Shaksperian 

inspfration,  the  discordant  elements  of  Water,  Fire,  Acidity,  and  Sweet- 
ness, were  first  combined  and  harmonized  into  a  beverage  of  satisf^g 
blessedness,  or  of  overwhelming  Joy ! 

My  friend  then  —  to  revert  to  him  —  after  having  brewed  his  Punch 
according  to  the  most  approved  method,  passes  the  fragrant  compound 
through  a  Hnen-cambrick  sieve,  and  it  appears  upon  his  hospitable  Doard 
in  a  refined  and  clarified  state,  beautiful  to  the  eye  perhaps,  out  deprived 
and  dispossessed  by  this  process  of  those  few  lobes  and  cellular  mtegu- 
ments,  those  little  gushes  of  unexpected  piquancy,  furnished  by  the 
bosom  of  the  lemon ;  and  that,  when  pressed  upon  the  palate  and  im- 
mediately dulcified  by  the  other  ingredients,  so  wondenully  heighten 
the  zest,  and  go  so  far  to  give  the  nameless  entertainment  and  exhilara- 
tion, the  unimaginable  pleasure,  that  belong  to  Punch  ! 

Punch  !  —  I  cannot  articulate  the  emphatick  word  without  remark- 
ing, that  it  is  a  liquor  that  a  man  might '  moralize  into  a  thousand  simi- 
lies ! '  It  is  an  epitome  of  human  life !  Water  representing  the  phvsi- 
cal  existence  and  basis  of  the  mixture :  Sugar  its  sweetness :  Acidity 
its  animating  trials  :  and  Rum,  the  aspiring  hope,  the  vaulting  ambition, 
the  gay  and  the  beautiful  of  Spiritual  Force  f 

Examine  these  ingredients  separately.    What  is  Water  by  itself 
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in  die  way  of  Joy,  except  for  bathing  purpoaes  f  or  Sugar,  what  is  it, 
but  to  infiuits,  when  alone  ?  or  Lemon-juice,  that,  unless  diluted,  makes 
the  Tery  nerves  revolt  and  shrink  into  themselves  ?  or  Rum,  that  in  its 
abstract  and  proper  state  can  hardly  be  received  and  entertained  upon 
die  palate  of  a  (Tentleman  t  and  yet  combine  them  aD,  and  you  have 
die  mil  harmony,  the  heroism  of  existence,  the  diapason  of  human  life ! 

Let  us  not  then  abridge  our  Water  lest  we  diminish  our  animal  being. 
Nor  change  the  quantum  of  our  Rum,  lest  wit  and  animation  cease 
from  among  us.  Nor  our  Sugar,  lest  we  find  by  sad  experience  that 
'  it  is  not  ^K>d  for  man  to  live  done.'  And,  when  they  occur,  let  us 
take  those  minor  acids  in  die  natural  cells  in  which  die  Lemon  nourished 
them  for  our  use,  and  as  diey  may  have  chanced  to  fall  into  die  pitcher 
of  our  destiny.  In  short  let  us  not  refine  too  much.  My  dear  Sirs, 
let  us  not  strain  our  Punch  ! 

When  I  look  around  me  on  die  fashionable  world,  in  which  I  occa- 
sionally mingle,  with  the  experience  and  observation  of  an  old  man,  it 
strikes  me  to  be  the  prevainng  characteristick  of  die  age  that  people 
have  departed  fi:t>m  the  simpler  and  I  think  die  healthier  pleasures  of 
their  Fadiers.  Parties,  balls,  soirees,  dinners,  morning  calls,  and  re- 
creadons  of  all  sorts  are,  by  a  forced  and  unnatural  attempt  at  over- 
refinement,  deprived  of  much  of  their  enjoyment  Young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  Widows,  either  give  up  their  Pitchers  in  despair, 
or,  venturing  upon  the  compound strain  dieir  Punch. 

Suppose  yourself  for  the  moment  transported  into  a  Ball-room  in  a 
blaze  of  ligpt,  enlivened  by  the  most  animating  musick,  and  with  not 
one  square  foot  of  space  that  is  not  occupied  by  the  beauty  and  ftishion 
of  the  day.  The  only  individuals  that  have  the  power,  except  by  the 
slowest  imaginable  sidelong  movement,  of  penetrating  this  tide  of  en- 
chantment, are  the  Redowa-Waltzers ;  before  whom  every  person  re- 
cedes for  a  few  inches  at  each  moment,  then  to  resume  his  stand  as 
wave  after  wave  goes  by. 

You  can  catch  only  the  half-length  portraits  of  the  dancers ;  but 
these  are  quite  near  enough  to  enable  you  to  gain  by  glimpses  their 
full  characteristick  developements  of  countenance.  Read  them ;  for 
every  conventional  arrangement  of  the  features  has  been  josded  out 
of  place  by  the  inspiriting  bob-a^bob  movement  of  die  dance. 

Look  before  you — a  woman's  hand,  exquisitely  finrmed,  exquisitely 
rioved  in  white  and  braceletted,  veith  a  wrist '  round  as  die  circle  of 
&iotto,'  rests  upon  the  black-cloth  dress  of  her  partner's  shoulder;  as 
fight,  as  airy,  and  as  pure,  as  a  waif  of  driven  snow  upon  a  cleft  of 
mountain  rock,  borne  thither  in  some  relenting  lull  or  wandering  of 
the  tempest ;  and  beautiful !  too  beautiful  it  seems  for  any  lower  re- 
gion of  the  Eardi. 

She  turns  toward  you  in  the  revolving  movement,  and  you  behold  a' 
face  that  a  celestial  inhabitant  of  some  superior  star  might  descend  to 
us  to  love  and  hope  to  be  forgiven !     Now  listen,  for  this  is  the  ex- 
pression of  that  foce : 

'  Upon  my  word  this  partner  .of  mine  is  really  a  nice  person !  how 
channmgly  exact  his  time  is !  what  a  sustaining  arm  he  has,  and  how 
adnurab^,  by  his  good  management,  he  has  protected  my  beautifid 
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little  feet  against  all  the  maladroit  waltzers  of  the  set !  I  have  not  had 
a  single  bruise  notwithstanding  the  dense  crowd ;  and  my  feet  will  slide 
out  of  bed  to-morrow  morning  as  white  and  spotless  as  the  bleached 
and  balmy  linen  between  whidi  I  shall  repose.  Ah !  if  he  could  onl^ 
steer  us  both  through  liib  as  safely  and  as  well !  but  poor  fellow  !  it 
would  never  do.  They  say  he  has  no  fortune,  and  fer  my  part  all  that 
I  could  possibly  expect  from  papa  would  be  to  fumi^  the  house. 
How  then  should  we  be  ever  able  to strain  our  Punch  !' 

And  he — the  partner  in  this  Waltz — instead  of  growing  buoyant 
and  elastick,  at  the  thoughts  that  belong  to  his  condition  of  youth  and 
glowing  health; — at  the  recollection  of  the  ground  over  which  he 
moves; — of  the  Grovemment  of  his  own  choice,  the  noblest  because 
tlie  freest  in  the  world,  that  rules  it ; — of  the  fburteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  unoccupied  acres  of  fertile  soil,  wooing  him  to  make  his  choice 
of  climate,  that  belong  to  it ; — of  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Joy  and  health 
that  hangs  above  it ;  — of  the  God  that  watches  over  and  protects  us 
all; — and,  lastly,  of  this  precious  being  as  the  Wife  that  might  make 

any  destiny  one  of  happiness  by  sharing  it^ what  are  the  ideas  that 

occupy  his  soul  ? 

He  muses  over  the  approaching  hour  of  supper,  speculates  upon  his 
probable  share  of  Steinoerger  Cabinet  Wein,  and  doubts  whether  the 
Restaurateur  who  provides  may  or  may  not  have  had  consideration 
enough  to stram  the  Punch. 

Bear  with  me  once  more,  gentle  Reader,  while  I  recite  the  titJe  of 
this  Essay :  *  Do  not  strain  your  Punch.'  johm  Waxw. 


THEY       WILL       RETUEN       NO       MOEB. 


BT     J.     OZ^BlCBirT. 


I  TOIL  where,  able-bodied, 

ToQed  men  of  other  years, 
Whose  gnvef  are  old  and  todded, 

Made  lonff  ago  in  tears ; 
And  every  Sower  decaying 

In  fields  my  feet  explore. 
In  dying  tones  seem  saying : 

'  They  will  return  no  more  1' 

In  &noy  'neaih  the  billows 

I  gaze,  at  times,  oporesBed, 
Counting  on  sea-weed  piDows 

The  millions  there  at  rest ; 
And  soft  as  spent  waves  dying 

Along  the  sandy  shore, 
I  hear  a  low  Toioe  sighing : 

*  They  will  return  no  more  I' 

Jh(f o/o,  AW^Miftir,  1840. 


My  footsteps  often  wander 

Where  cherished  flriends  ar«  Ind^ 
And  while  I  sOent  ponder 

On  hopes  and  joys  decayed. 
Humbled  and  heavy-hearted, 

I  learn  the  grave's  sad  lore : 
'  Look  not  for  the  departed : 

They  will  return  no  more !' 

The  &ding  years  betoken 

Our  toils  will  soon  be  o^er, 
'  The  srolden  bowl  be  broken,' 

Ana  wt  return  no  more : 
Then  be  the  ftith  we  cherish 

Like  theirs,  the  gone-beibre, 
Andgrief  and  fear  will  perish 

Where  they  return  no  more. 
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lines:,    the     carousal 


BT     •.     A.     BZ^«aRA.IU>. 


KioBT  bad  set  her  gloomy  watches, 

Dark  and  {(Darfol, 

Wet  and  tearfW, 
Boond  a  monntain  forest  cave^ 
When  aiioBow  moanhig  mnno, 

As  the  speaking 

Or  the  shrieking 
O'er  an  echo-answering  grave, 
Rose  vibratmff  and  dilating, 
like  the  pantuig  funeral  chanting 
Through  an  old  cathedral  nave. 


BuddeiOy  a  bloe-li^  bunung 

Was  disclosing 

An  imposing, 
Yet  a  hideous  spectral  throng; 
For  there  stood  the  King  of  Evil, 

And  the  scowling. 

Muttering,  howlmg 
SubiectB  that  to  him  belong : 
Such  a  troopinff,  horrid  grouphig, 
Never  muttered,  never  uttered 
Such  a  chorus  or  a  song. 


Bound  their  King  the  fixmes  were  rising, 

Round  them  higher 

Sulphurous  fire 
Le^ing,  licked  away  the  shade ; 
Hags  and  witches  without  number 

Tliere  were  thrumming, 

Dkath  too  drumming 
On  a  coffin  with  his  spade ; 
And  ^8  swelling,  gloomy  knelling, 
Sonsr  was  pealing  and  was  stealing 
Back  each  sound  the  echoes  made. 


Devil.  Now  be  merry,  and  do  quickly ; 

For  no  mortal 

Dtfcs  my  portal 
While  we  dance  this  roundelay : 
'  Short  respite,  ihev  do  not  know  it, 

While  with  greeting 

We  are  meeting. 
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Boasting  what  we  do  with  day : 
Men  are  ainning,  we  are  winning, 
And  renewing  wicked  doing 
In  the  darkneaa  or  the  day. 


DiaiABB.  How  th^  dread  my  silent  foot-stepe, 

Undermining, 

As  with  juning 
Soon  they  sink  away  and  die ! 
How  I  iood.  upon  their  vitals, 

Ever  gnftwing, 

Brer  mawing, 
When  they  little  think  me  nigh : 
Btot  rapping,  we  are  sapping, 
Ever  dooming  all  the  Uooming ; 
Oh,  they  little  think  us  hy ! 


Death.  And  I  laugh  until  my  shaking 

Bones  do  ratUe, 

At  my  batde 
With  the  children  of  the  earth ; 
And  the  |n^>od,  the  rich,  the  hnmUe,  ]\ 

All  defying,  "^ 

Still  are  dymg, 
Whether  men  of  wo  or  worth : 
And  we  greet  them  as  we  meet  them  { 

At  the  passes  with  our  glasses,  | 

Wishing  them  a  merry  birth. 


Decay.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  I  I  'm  tired  of  eating, 

And  of  feeding 

On  the  breeding 
Work-upbuilding  things  that  rust : 
Noble  structures,  man  and  woman, 

Ever  toiling, 

I  am  spoiling, 
With  a  nerer-ending  lust : 
On  his  coffin  Death  is  laughing 
At  the  palling  eyer  ihUing : 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  they  soon  arc  dust ! 


All.  What  a  frolic  with  earth's  children, 

Gnome  deforming, 

Devfl  storming. 
From  so  many  we  may  ouU ; 
What  a  feasting  on  the  people, 

Allbelymg 

They  are  dying. 
Though  Decay  is  nearly  full : 
Death  is  biering,  witches  semiring, 
Spectres  warring,  Time  is  sparring, 
Dancing,  bowlii^  with  a  skull. 
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Now  they  dapped  their  bony  fingers, 

As  wttb  yellinff 

They  were  spding 
Hiis  nnearttity  fiendish  tone ; 
Oh,  sooh  psU&dj  hneless  hom 

As  the  darning 

Fire,  nnUaming, 
Gloatinff  on  eaoh  visage  shone : 
Svnftly  bounding  to  the  sounding, 
In  the  shading  ttiey  were  fading 
To  a  flash,  and  th^  were  gone. 


TWO     CHARACTERS. 

*  Will  you  lend  me  your  light,  Kate,  for  a  moment  V  said  a  young 
man  whom  we  shall  call  Harry  Eaton,  gropinor  in  the  dusk  around  a 
door,  from  which  there  sbeamed  through  the  key-hole  a  faint  tantali- 
zmgbeam. 

The  wind  was  sweeping  with  a  hollow  dreary  sound  through  the 
corridors  of  liie  vast  deserted  building,  rattling  every  window-pane 
and  moaning  through  every  chink. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,'  continued  the  youn?  man  timidly. 

As  he  spoke  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Rate  stepped  forth 
into  the  passage-way,  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  holding  her 
light  aloft. 

'  I  thought  you  would  be  charitable,'  he  6aid,  confronting  her  with  a 
look  of  involuntary  admiration  *  Do  you  know  that  you  eiiould  stand 
for  a  picture  in  precisely  the  attitude  which  you  have  taken.  The 
fight  m>m  that  candle  sparkles  on  your  ferehead  like  the  glory  round 
the  head  of  a  Madonna,  and  your  eyes  shine  like  coals  of  fire  in  the 
shadow  of  your  hand.  You  seem  just  now  to  be  something  between 
a  lady-saint  and  Lucifer.' 

Indeed,  the  girl's  beauty  was  so  fresh  and  briDiant  that  it  startled 
one,  as  it  burst  suddenly  upon  the  darkness,  and  filled  the  empty  space 
with  a  glorious  presence  of  youth  and  vigor  and  maidenhood. 

'  The  fresh  air  out  of  doors,'  she  answered  coldly, '  has  ^ven  you 
high  spiritSy  and  made  you  impertinent.  Here  is  the  light,  Sir ;  I  will 
leave  it  on  the  chair  for  you.'  She  turned  contemptuously  away,  with- 
out, however,  closing  the  door. 

The  young  man  keenly  watched  her  elastic  tread  and  the  'flexible 
sway  in  her  slight  form,  as  she  moved  toward  the  little  table  in  the 
room  to  resume  her  work. 

He  leaned  feebly  against  the  door-post,  and  seemed  to  be  struggling 
for  energy  to  tear  nimself  from  the  spot,  and  break  the  toils  of  a  deadly 
fitfcination,  which  was  winding  itself,  thread  by  thread,  about  him.  The 
giii,  who  bad  seated  herself)  remained  ibr  a  few  moments  idle,  her  bare 
arms  stretched  gracefully  upon  the  shining  oaken  board,  her  head 
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thrown  scornfully  back,  and  a  vacant  look  in  her  laree  black  eyes,  as 
though  utterly  unconscious  of  the  intense  gaze  which  the  young  man 
fixed  upon  her.  There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  two.  He 
was  pale  and  listless,  and  stood  humbly  at  the  door ;  all  his  energies  of 
soul  and  body  seemed  absorbed  to  feed  that  burning  look.  She  was  in 
the  very  flush  and  freshness  of  maidenhood,  and  reposed  before  him 
like  one  basking  luxuriously  in  her  warm,  glad  existence.  Every  pulse 
thrilled  with  vigor ;  her  whole  form  was  glowing  with  strength  and 
buoyant  life.  Her  arms  were  bathed  in  the  ruddy  firelight,  which  half 
revealed  their  exquisite  swell,  and  marked  with  fidnt  shadows  the  sinews 
knitting  strongly  at  the  wrist  Her  black  hair  glanced  with  a  pmple 
sheen  to  the  flickering  blaze,  and  the  color  in  her  cheek  shone  vividly, 
or  turned  to  a  dusky  glow,  at  every  change  of  the  uncertain  flame. 

*  Come  in,  Harry,  and  shut  the  door,'  she  said,  abruptly  rousing  her- 
self. *  You  can  fill  that  great  German  pipe  of  yours  over  my  hearth ; 
I  am  very  lonely  to-night,  and  want  something  to  make  sport  o£' 

Harry  crept  into  the  room  with  a  noiseless  step,  and  drawing  a  chair 
toward  the  wood  fire,  now  cnmibling  fast  away  to  a  bed  of  glowing 
embers,  began  slowly  to  replenish  the  bowl  of  a  huge  meerschaum, 
grotesquely  carved,  which  he  supported  between  his  knees.  The  ex- 
hilaration produced  by  the  firosty  air  had  passed  away,  and  left  him  care- 
worn and  almost  dejected. 

*  Are  you  angry  with  me,  Kate  V  he  asked  at  length  in  a  low  voice. 
'  Yes,  I  am/  retorted  the  girl, '  I  cannot  bear  to  be  flattered ;  and 

you  talk  to  me  sometimes  of  my  own  face  and  figure  as  if  I  had  no 
more  fooling  or  sense  than  the  little  images  in  your  painting  room.  I 
was  not  made  to  be  a  playthmg  for  gentlemen.' 

*I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman — in  your  sense  of  the  word,* 
said  Harry.  *  I  work  day  and  night  wearily  enough  to  earn  a  living. 
I  say  day  and  night ;  for  when  I  have  been  engraving  or  designing  aU 
day  I  lie  awake  half  the  night,  imagining  some  new  combination,  and 
building  castles  in  the  air,  which  must  be  substantial  enough  to  be 
turned  to  account  It  is  a  business  which  withers  away  body  and  souL 
Even  my  imagination  begins  to  have  a  sickly  hue ;  but  there  is  a  battle 
before  me,  in  which  I  must  win  or  die.  The  world  gives  no  quarter 
to  a  man  once  down,  who  is  fighting  with  it  for  life.' 

*  Stin  you  are  a  gentleman,'  persisted  the  girl,  rising  and  advancing 
toward  the  fire.  'Your  hand  is  sofler  than  my  own.  It  is  only  fit  to 
carry  a  pencil  or  a  brush.  I  am  a  girl ;  yet  there  is  more  strength  ia 
my  arm  than  yours.' 

She  took  lus  hand  as  she  spoke  and  placed  it  where  he  might  £ee\ 
that  her  slender  arm  would  scarcely  dimple  to  the  touch,  but  seemed, 
in  its  marble  firmness,  like  the  flesh  of  the  statue  in  the  old  story,  when 
it  was  just  softening  into  life  at  the  sculptor's  prayer.  There  was  a 
contemptuous  fammarity  about  this  action ;  she  did  not  seem  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  man. 

'  You  are  so  quiet,'  she  contmued  impatiently,  tossing  his  hand  aside ; 
*  you  walk  about  as  if  you  were  afiraid  of  crushing  a  flower  at  every 
step.    You  never  speak  above  your  breath.    You  seem  always  to  have 
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somediing  which  you  keep  to  yourself     There  is  no  Hfe  ahout  you. 
I  do  not  understand  it,  and  it  provokes  me.' 

Harry  made  no  answer,  for  he  had  long  despaired  of  being  compre- 
hended. The  twilight  deepened  in  the  room,  and  shadowy  phantoms, 
exulting  over  the  dying  fire,  stole  up  the  wall  and  darted  in  stealthy 
froHc  across  the  ceiling.  The  clock  ticked  loudly  from  its  comer,  as 
though  it  parted  reluctantly  with  the  midnight  moments,  and  meant  to 
lay  an  emphasis  on  every  one. 

*  Do  you  ever  dream  m  the  daytime,  Kate  V  said  Harry ;  *  I  mean 
when  you  are  wide  awake  V 

*  Not  often ;  I  am  too  busy  livine.  Sometimes,  on  a  long  summer 
day,  when  the  air  comes  throucfh  the  window  on  ray  cheek,  I  sit  and, 
feget  my  sewing  for  a  long  while,  thinking  of  nothing,  but  just  feeling 
hi^py.  All  manner  of  pleasant  images  pass  through  my  mind  then, 
like  ^e  sparkling  things  in  the  sunbeam.' 

*  But  you  are  forced  to  gain  a  subsistence,  and  toil  for  it,  like  my- 
seMi'  said  Harry.  *  Now  have  you  never  made  a  picture  of  yourself  m 
some  difierent  situation ;  as  a  lady,  for  instance,  who  was  rich  and  had 
servants  to  wait  upon  her,  lived  in  a  fine  house,  and  so  on  V 

*  Never !'  she  answered  emphatically;  *  I  would  not  be  a  lady  if  I 
had  the  choice.  They  are  poor  weak,  sickly  things.  A  draught  of 
cold  air  kills  them,  like  a  geranium.  They  are  helpless  creatures,  and 
must  have  some  one  to  lean  upon  always ;  some  one  to  look  after  their 
health  and  take  care  of  their  characters.  Now  I  have  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  firiends  in  the  world ;  yet  I  would  not  quit  this  little 
room,  and  give  up  the  feeling  that  I  need  thank  no  one  for  help  or  pro- 
tection—  no,  not  for  a  fortune !' 

'  I  am  an  orphan  and  friendless,  like  you,  Kate,'  said  the  young  man, 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  her,  *  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  There  is 
a  grim  pleasure  in  plodding  on  doggedly,  with  starvation  at  your  back 
and  &me  a  great  way  before  you  in  the  distance.  I  am  getting  a  name, 
you  must  know,  as  an  artist.  They  come  to  me  now  to  design  the  il« 
hutrations  for  the  novels  of  the  day.  It  is  absolute  drudgery,  however, 
to  extract  the  characters  from  some  of  these  books,  and  harder  still  to 
fit  a  £Bnce  and  body  to  them.' 

He  sighed,  but  there  was  an  intense  gleam  of  pride  deep  in  his  eye. 

*  Could  I  help  you  in  any  way  V  sdd  the  rirl,  earnestly  and  kinmy. 

*  The  best  help  you  could  give,'  he  replied,  startled  by  her  change 
of  manner, '  would  be  merely  to  sit  still  now  and  then,  and  let  me  draw 
from  your  fece  and  copy  your  figure.  You  are  the  most  perfect  model 
of  girlhood  that  could  be  found,  and  your  complexion  is  the  clear  bru- 
nette, with  which  a  painter  seldom  meets.' 

Kate's  eye  flashed,  and  she  seemed  disposed  to  quarrel  again  with 
his  language. 

'I  should  paint  you  as  Esmeralda,  the  dancing  girl,  in  Victor  Hugo's 
novel,'  continued  he,  musing  aloud,  *  and  I  should  be  the  student,  who 
k)ved  so  madly.' 

*  You  mean  in  'Our  Lady  of  Paris,' '  answered  Kate,  quickly ;  *  I 
have  read  that  book«  It  kept  me  up  all  night,  and  came  to  a  miserable 
end  at  last    But  I  am  not  like  Esmeralda.    She  was  only  a  pretty 
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fool,  and  the  stadent  was  ahnost  an  idiot  He  should  have  jmned  the 
army  and  put  on  unifenn,  to  take  her  fency,  instead  of  talking  Gre^ 
to  her,  and  making  love  with  a  dictionary.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  like 
EiSmeralda.' 

Harry  was  astonished ;  for  he  had  no  idea  that  she  ever  read  any 
thing ;  and  he  was  always  under  the  impression  that  even  his  ordinary 
language  was  often  unintelligible  to  her.  Her  engrossing  beauty,  her 
animal  vigor,  had  been  to  him  all  the  soul  in  her  form ;  he  did  not  care 
to  look  for  a  deeper  intelligence.  It  was  her  physical  excellenoe  which 
domineered  over  his  feebler  nature  with  a  wild  fascination. 

'  You  are  the  student  in  the  novel,'  said  Rate,  thoughtftilly. 

*  But  not  exactly,  for  you  move  around  quietly  and  mope  in  comers, 
looking  miserable,  like 'the  cat  there ;  but  all  the  while  you  have  set 
your  mind  upon  something,  just  as  she  has,  and  will  pass  through  fire 
for  it  when  you  think  it  tune  to  make  the  spring.  I  see  into  you  a 
little  way.  But  that  student  had  nothing  in  him.  Love  made  him 
crazy,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  always  weaker  than  a  child.  He  seems 
to  me  like  a  man  delirious  with  fever,  who  needs  to  be  held  down  in 
his  bed  but  could  not  walk  one  step  alone.' 

'  I  will  sit  to  you,  Harry,  if  it  wnl  be  any  assistance.  You  must  not 
of  course  make  a  portrait.' 

*  I  will  try  to  avoid  it,'  said  the  bewildered  young  man.  *  It  will  be 
difficult,  since  even  now  in  your  absence,  all  my  designs  of  the  female 
&ce  turn  to  your  likeness.' 

'  Nonsense,  Harry!'  exclaimed  Rate,  haughtily;  instantly  resuming 
her  ineffable  air  of  disgust  and  indifference.  Then  she  began  to  tor- 
ment him  with  a  girlish  wantonness  of  cruelty  which  is  the  very  in- 
stinct of  the  sex.  She  revelled  before  him  in  her  beautiful  being,  with 
a  mocking,  luxurious  triumph  which  maddened  him.' 

*  This  would  make  a  picture,  Harry,'  she  said,  loosing  the  fastening 
of  her  hair  which  poured  down  at  once  in  black  shining  waves  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders  even  to  her  feet.  Then  assuming  in  an  instant 
the  frank,  half  sisterly  manner  which  was  hardest  of  all  to  bear,  she 
compelled  the  miserable  slave  with  throbbing  pulse,  to  assist  her  in 
restoring  the  thick  tresses  to  their  place.  Agam  she  was  all  sympadiy ; 
and  thus  she  racked  his  soul,  bmdmg  it  down  to  the  torture  by  her  won- 
derful beauty,  while  every  word  and  gesture  made  more  bitter  the 
despair  already  cankering  in  his  heart.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
He  rose  fix)m  the  chair  like  one  uplifting  a  great  weight,  and  strode 
hastily  toward  the  door.  He  was  arrested  by  the  girl's  hand  laid  gently 
on  his  shoulder. 

'  Win  you  not  bid  me  good  night,  Harry,  and  confess  that  I  am  not 
like  Esmeralda  V 

He  bowed  in  sflence,  and  shuddering  under  her  touch,  passed  out 


OBArTBS     SBOOltB. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  own  room,  Harry  threw  himself  upon  the  bed, 
with  a  delicious  feeling  of  coming  rest  He  had  now  about  nim  a  warid 
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of  his  own,  whose  scenery  and  inhabitants  were  all  at  his  command. 
The  feverish  misery,  the  continual  humiliation  of  his  strange  passion 
faded  fix)m  his  remembrance  as,  disposing  the  coverings  around  nim  so 
as  to  defy  the  frosty  night,  he  sat  still  dressed,  half  upright  on  his  couch, 
gazing  at  the  little  pool  of  moonlight  on  the  floor. 

Careering  about  the  huge  builmng,  the  fitful  autumn  wind  roared 
like  a  distant  lion  in  a  desert,  or  trailed  with  a  ghostly,  rushing  sound, 
along  the  passage-ways,  and  went  forth  moaning  and  wandering  &r 
away  into  the  empty  night.  Still,  as  Harry  sat  listening  and  dreaming, 
one  form  would  return  again  and  again,  wavering  diml^  in  the  smoke  of 
the  meerschaum.  It  would  be  dispersed  for  a  litde  while  by  the  force  of 
his  strong  will,  and  break  away  into  the  features  of  ideal  women,  only 
to  come  on  bim  imawares,  with  a  reproachful  look,  and  a  presence  more 
exactmg  than  before. 

'-She  is  a  glorious  specimen  of  physical  beauty,  an  embodiment  of 
the  sex  in  all  its  attributes ;'  he  thought  to  himself,  regarding  Kate,  in 
his  reverie,  with  comparative  coolness.  '  She  is  a  finer  animal  than  a 
deer  or  a  leopard.  Would  that  I  might  for  an  instant  feel  the  blood 
bound  through  my  veins  as  it  must  bound  through  hers ;  that  I  might 
know  the  ecstasy  of  mere  existence,  in  which  she  seems  so  to  delight ; 
that  I  might  look  through  her  eyes  at  the  sky  and  earth ;  and  that  my 
Boul  might  live  and  sleep  and  dream,  wrapped  up  in  so  beautiful  a  body.' 

He  pondered  long  upon  this  odd  conceit. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  thought  on  more  dreamily,'  *  that  this  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  old  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  where  the  winged 
sonl  is  imploring  an  embrace  from  the  laughing  boy,  who  is  a  veritable 
child  of  earth.  I  have  learned  to-night  that  Kate  has  unusual  intelli- 
p;ence ;  but  the  discovery  gives  me  no  pleasure.  It  seems  to  mar  the 
idea  of  her  upon  which  I  dweU  most  fondly.  My  soul  seems,  yearning, 
Hke  Psyche,  not  for  communion  with  another  soul,  ethereal  as  itself,  but 
for  intimacy  with  a  material  thing,  in  whose  fresh  and  heathful  atmos- 
I^ere  it  may  revive  and  rest     Inat  is  the  metaphysics  of  this  afl^r.' 

And  now,  despite  of  his  philosophy,  feeling  an  approaching  fit  of 
wretchedness,  and  exerting  his  peculiar  dogged  strengtn  of  will,  for  his 
timidity  was  only  physical,  he  drove  away  tae  subject  and  turned  to  his 
art 

But  undefined,  dilating  images  began  to  fill  the  moonlit  chamber ; 
the  wind  wbispered  mysteriousj^  and  ceased  altogether ;  he  lapsed  into 
a  dream ;  roused  up  and  sank  again ;  then  determmed  to  remain  awake, 
and  in  the  peaceful  consciousness  of  a  good  resolution,  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  the  sudden,  deep  obUvion  which  comes  upon  youth  when 
melancholy  and  overtasked.  A  wreath  of  smoke  was  curling  upward 
from  the  great  meerschaum  at  the  moment  As  the  stem  dropped 
from  his  parting  lips,  and  the  grasp  of  his  hand  relaxed,  the  capacious 
bowl  turned  over  m  tbe  bed  and  the  silver-lid  flew  open,  sliding  over 
its  heated  brim  came  a  shower  of  ffrey  ashes,  followed  by  a  sodden, 
^wing  coal  which  besan  to  sink  mto  the  sleeper's  couch,  gnawing 
mrough  one  covering  aner  another,  and  sending  up  a  thin  vapor  as  it 
bamed  its  vray. 

Harry  stirred  uneasily  fix>m  time  to  time,  and  the  coverings,  which 
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had  been  wrapped  around  him,  slipped  by  degrees  away,  and  lay  pre- 
sently, a  smouldering  heap  upon  the  floor.  There  was  no  outlet  for 
the  increasing  smoke,  and  the  air  soon  began  to  grow  thick  and  stifling, 
until  the  moonbeams  streamed  through  a  ghastly  haze,  which  became 
each  moment  more  palpable.  Still  he  slept  on ;  but  his  sleep  was  like 
that  of  a  man  strugglmg  with  some  hideous  night-mare.  As  time  passed, 
his  breathing  began  to  labor  painfully,  and  his  fbatures  were  sharpened 
with  a  look  of  helplessness  and  great  misery.  It  was  curious  to  watch 
the  slow  progress  of  the  fire,  which,  without  breaking  into  flame,  was 
beginning  to  extend  its  glimmering  rings,  as  if  it  were  searching  for  a 
wider  foothold.  The  deadly  vapor  rising  from  it,  gently  approached 
the  sleeper,  hovering  over  him  with  stupifying  wings  like  a  vampyre, 
and  draming  imperceptibly  the  energies  of  life,  so  that  at  last  in  his 
weakness  and  the  coniusion  of  awaking,  one  suflbcadng  pang  might 
perhaps  disable  him  altogether.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  should  per- 
mit himself  to  be  strangled  by  inches  in  his  sleep ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
men  sometimes  do  permit  it. 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  silent  house,  and  a  hurrying  fbotfUl.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  the  door  of  the  room  was  dashed  open  firom  with- 
out, the  night  wind  rushed  in,  eddying  amid  the  gloom,  and  Kate  stood 
at  the  threshold,  with  dishevelled  nair  and  a  look  of  unspeakable  hor- 
ror in  her  face.  It  was  but  an  instant  ere  she  sprang  fearlessly  into 
the  dusky  chamber,  calling  Harry  by  name  in  a  tone  so  clear  and 
piercing,  that  the  whole  building  rang  and  reechoed.  He  murmured 
something  inarticulately,  but  the  soui^  served  to  guide  her  in  the  haze, 
and  she  was  by  his  side  at  a  single  bound.  He  was  lyino^  completely 
dressed,  as  he  had  &llen  asleep.  She  first  touched  his  hand ;  it  was 
cold  and  clammy.  She  drew  back  shuddering,  then  calling  to  her  help 
the  great  vigor  concealed  in  her  slight  form  and  rounded  limbs,  she 
threw  her  arms  about  him  and  dragged  him  at  one  effort  unceremo- 
niously from  the  bed.  He  had  the  ill  grace  to  groan,  as  if  uneasy  at 
the  fall,  but  the  resolute  girl  gave  him  no  time  to  remonstrate.  Ex- 
erting all  her  strength,  she  drew  him,  now  feebly  struggling,  forth  into 
the  passage-way,  and  without  pausing  in  her  activity,  threw  open  the 
window,  and  dashed  water  in  his  face,  which  was  distorted  by  that 
poisonous  sleep.  With  pain  and  bewilderment  his  senses  gradually 
collected,  but  his  throat  was  parched  by  an  intolerable  thirst,  and  h^ 
was  benumbed  and  giddy.  Kate  strained  him  to  her  bosom  in  one  im- 
petuous embrace,  and  hurried  to  extinguish  the  fire.  She  returned, 
flushed  and  anxious.  She  crouched  down  beside  Harry,  who  had 
gained  a  sitting  posture,  but  was  still  very  weak,  and  drew  his  head 
upon  her  shoulder,  with  her  warm  young  arms  around  his  neck. 

« What  has  happened,  Kate  V  he  whispered  huskily ;  *  I  feol  as  if  I 
had  passed  through  a  long  illness.' 

'  Do  not  speak  to  me,  Harry,  just  yet !' 

He  felt  her  bosom  heave  with  a  passionate  sob,  and  a  tear-drop  fell 
upon  his  forehead.     The  blood  shot  tingling  through  his  firame. 

*  Oh,  Harry !'  she  answered,  *  in  a  littie  while  you  would  have  been 
strangled  in  the  smoke.  If  I  had  not  been  awake,  the  room  itself  would 
soon  have  taken  fire,  and,  by  that  time  you  would  have  lost  all  strength 
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to  hdp  yoorself  It  is  all  the  &ult  of  that  wretched  Grennan  pipe  of 
yoms.  What  a  pain  in  the  heart  you  have  caused  me ;'  and  she  soobed 
Hke  a  child. 

At  these  words  a  wild  panorama  swept  before  Harry's  mind. 

'  Was  I  in  actual  danger  of  death  {'  he  asked,  with  a  strange  tone 
and  manner. 

<  I  think  that  you  must  soon  have  perished  in  that  smoke ;  the  room 
is  reeking  yet  with  it/  she  answered,  drawing  him  more  closely  to  her. 
AH  the  hn^ax.  color  had  left  her  cheek ;  she  vtras  pale  and  haggard  now. 

*  Then  why  did  you  wake  me  ?*  said  the  }roune  man,  bitterly.  It 
would  have  been  such  an  easy  v^ay  out  of  a  misercu)le  world.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  really  wish  to  die !'  she  replied,  in  a  low,  hor- 
ror-stricken voice ;  '  to  leave  the  fresh  air,  the  blue  sky,  the  sunshine ; 
to  be  stretched  out  sdif  and  cold;  to  be  closed  up  in  the  earth,  and 
moulder  away  amone  the  darkness  forever  ?  What  a  horrible  thought ! 
Is  there  nothmg  which  you  care  for  in  the  world  V 

*  Nothing,'  said  the  young  man,  gently  loosing  himself  from  her  em- 
brace. 

*  Not  even  for  me  V 

'  For  you — you  /'  he  exclaimed.  '  It  is  to  escape  fit>m  you  and  be 
at  rest  anywhere ;  it  is  to  rid  myself  of  your  presence,  and  blot  out 
yoor  very  recdlection,  that  I  would  go  even  into  the  grave,  though  a 
feverish  dream  of  you  would,  I  believe,  haunt  me  there,  and  strew  that 
narrow  bed  itself  with  ashes !' 

The  fi;irl  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands,  but  seemed  not  to  listen 
to  this  £ank  outburst  of  romance  and  bitterness. 

*  You  have  caused  me  such  a  pain  at  the  heart,'  she  repeated  ;  *  it 
has  not  passed  away  since  it  foil  upon  me,  like  ice,  when  I  looked  into 
diat  room,  and  thought  that  you  micht  be  suffocating  there.  Even  now 
I  am  foint  with  it.  If  any  ill  had  oefollen  you,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me?' 

She  fen  into  deep  thought ;  he  wondered  silently.  The  increasing 
opjMiession  of  the  stillness,  foiling  more  svriftly  than  snow  flakes,  weighed 
heavily  upon  them  both,  shutting  out  the  world,  and  closing  them  in 
akme  wim  each  other.  The  moon  was  shining  placidly  on  their  mo- 
tionless forms,  pouring  a  silver  flood  over  the  girl's  long  hair,  and  giving 
an  unearthly  look  of  apathy  to  Harry's  pale,  stem  foce. 

*  Do  not  heed  the  reckless  words  of  a  desperate  man,'  he  whispered, 
feeling  his  senses  slowly  reviving  to  the  charm  of  Kate's  near  neigh- 
borhood. *  That  speech  of  mine  v^as  silly  enough  in  itself  and  v^as  iB- 
timed  when  you  had  just  been  doing  me  so  great  a  service.  But  you 
have  hunted  me  feiny  down.  You  brought  me  for  an  instant  to  bay, 
like  a  stag ;  yet  I  foel  myself  the  same  coward  at  heart  as  ever.' 

Kate's  cheek  began  to  flush,  until  the  crimson  glow  dyed  the  full 
throat,  and  fointly  tinged  her  bosom. 

'  Do  not  draw  away  from  me,  Harry,'  she  answered  softly,  burying 
her  foce  more  deeply  in  her  hands ;  *  come  closer  to  my  ude ;  closer 
than  before.  I  beueve  that  you  love  me  better  than  hfo ;  butnot  better 
than  I  love  yon.'  The  words  were  distinct ;  the  breath  which  uttered 
them  was  warm  upon  his  cheek.    '  But  for  to-night  I  should  never  have 

VOL.  zxzv.  16 
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known  this/  she  went  on,  in  broken  sentences,  gasping  £>r  breath. 
How  shamefully  I  have  treated  you.  It  is  right  that  I  should  humble 
myself  to  tell  you  this.  You  may  cast  me  off  in  scorn  now,  but  not  in 
anger.  How  could  I  know  that,  when  the  thought  of  you  would  come 
into  my  mind  all  day,  tormenting  and  vexing  me  from  morning  until 
night ;  Gmd  when  I  was  always  trying  to  understand  your  quiet  wajB, 
ai3  always  angry  because  I  could  not  do  so ;  when  all  this  was  going 
on,  how  could  I  know  that  it  was  love  V 

Her  cheeks  burned,  and  her  eyes  swam  in  a  liquid  light,  as  she  locdced 
up  into  his  &ce  imploringly,  half  offisring  her  lips,  as  if  to  buy  with  them 
a  pardon. 


prsn   THiHD. 


Harrt^s  life  seemed  in  that  hour  to  begin  afi*esh.  The  pale  moon 
which  waued  from  the  sky  during  their  vigil,  before  the  golden  dawn 
of  Indian  sunmier,  was  a  type  of  the  sickly  light  that  was  at  the  same 
time  leavine  the  artist's  soul  forever.  The  influence  of  Kate,  with  her 
buoyant  spuits  and  practical  energies,  came  over  his  jaded  mind  as 
vigorous  and  healthml  as  tlie  breath  of  morning  after  a  feverish  dreano. 
His  genius  began  to  tread  greener  paths  in  search  of  the  ideal,  hand 
in  hand  with  a  creature  so  thoroughly  beautiful  and  thoroushly  real 
He  &ced  the  world  now  doggedly  as  ever,  but  with  a  happier  auda- 
city, while  Kate  grew  gentler  and  more  shrinking  everv  day,  and 
seemed  to  have  changed  characters  with  him ;  putting  on  m  some  re- 
spects his  former  self  The  impetuous  maiden  was  true  to  her  sex, 
and  only  avowed  her  passionate  attachment  by  laboring,  frankly  enough, 
but  after,  a  womanly  fashion,  for  his  good. 

One  day  they  were  together  in  the  painting-room ;  Kate  was  lean- 
ing on  Hany's  shoulder,  her  bright,  clear  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  a 
picture  at  which  he  had  been  a  long  while  occupied.  It  represented  a 
nun-like  figure,  whose  folded  hands  and  upwanl  look  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  she  was  engaged  in  religious  contemplation,  or  in  some  act  of 
penitence  or  prayer.  Kate  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  began  to  play 
vrith  Harry^s  nair ;  sending  thrill  after  thrill  along  his  nerves  at  eveiy 
touch  of  her  light  hand,  in  its  unusual  familiarity.  At  last  she  said, 
hesitating,  and  glancing  at  the  picture, '  Why  have  you  made  her  so 
pale,  Harry  V 

*  Because/  he  answered, '  I  do  not  mean  to  repres^it  her,  exactly, 
as  belonging  to  the  earth.  She  is  a  kind  of  allegory  of  the  Spirit  of 
Devotion.' 

<  But,'  said  Kate,  smiling, '  she  seems  to  be  in  a  decline.  There  is 
no'  merit  in  piety  when  earthly  things  are  about  to  be  taken  by  ftirce 
away  fix>m  us.  Her  cheeks  do  not  look  warm  and  full,  like  r^  flesh 
and  blood.' 

*  Why,  you  must  know,'  replied  Harry,  *  I  did:  not  intead  to  dothe 
her,  or  rather  to  clothe  the  idea,  in  real  flesh  and  blood ;  that  woold 
make  the  subject  too  mi^jteriaL  I  wished  to  ediereaHze  her  &ce  and 
fi>rm,  and  to  c^proach,  as  far  as  possible,  toward  what  we  call  the  ideaL' 

*  WeU,  but,  after  all,  call  it  what  you  like,  it  is  a  winnan ;  and  q^iite 
a  pretty  woman,  too/ 
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'  She  IS  not  altogether  a  woman,  Rate/  retamed  the  artist,  much 
pec]^ezed ;  <  I  tell  you  she  is  an  embodiment  of  the  Spirit  of  Piety.' 

'Yet,  if  you  are  going  to  embody  the  Spirit  of  Piehf/  she  persisted, 
'  must  you  not  put  it  in  a  real  body  1  The  picture,  dearest,  seems  to 
me  like  yourselr;  almost  too  dreamy,  too  unearthly.'  She  placed  her 
arm  about  his  neck,  as  if  to  soothe  hun  and  confine  his  attention.  *  For 
my  part,'  she  continued,  *  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  mere,  downright 
woman,  honestly  praying  with  all  her  heart,  than  puzzle  myself  oyer 
any  Allegory  of  Deyotion  that  can  be  contriyed.  I  think  that  these 
allegories  are  only  painted  riddles.  When  you  haye  put  the  clasped 
hai&ds,  the  eyes  turned  upward,  the  nun's  dress,  and  all,  together  in 
^our  nund,  you  guess  that  it  means  Deyotion,  and  once  guessed,  there 
IS  an  end  of  the  picture  ;  for  it  is  not  a  woman,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
a  spirit.  You  ought  to  paint  more  that  you  see,  dear  Harry,  and  less 
diat  you  think.    Is  this  yery  foolish  talk  of  mine  V 

Kate's  position  would  of  itself  haye  quelled  Harry's  pride  of  art ; 
hut  he  had  studied  moreoyer  in  a  rough  school,  and  his  artistic  feelings 
were  not  easily  hurt.  He  had  good  sense,  too,  and  was"  assured  that, 
right  or  wrong,  she  was  absolutely  in  his  interest.  So  he  pondered 
calmly  on  her  words. 

'  You  see,  Harry,'  ^e  resumed,  timidly, '  people  do  not  care  to  look 
at  ideal  women,  as  you  call  them,  who  are  only  half  fiesh  and  blood, 
and  the  rest  spirit  I  know  that  such  pictures  do  not  generally  please, 
because  they  do  not  giye  me  pleasure,  and  I  am  one  of  the  people.  I 
belieye  that  we  all  prefer  to  meet,  in  such  a  painting,  with  the  face  of 
a  real  woman,  and  to  be  sure  from  her  expression  that  she  is  yery  inno- 
cent and  yery  much  in  earnest  in  her  prayer.  We  can  enter  into  the 
picture  and  feel  solenm  before  it,  because  she  belongs  to  the  same 
world,  and  has  the  same  wants  and  troubles  as  ourselyes.' 

'  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  art  of  painting  cannot  reach,  or  has 
nothing  to  do  with,  a  general  abstract  idea,'  said  Harry,  thoughtfiilly. 

'  I  do  not  quite  understand  those  words,'  she  answered, '  but  I  will 
show  you  what  I  mean.  I  am  going  to  represent  the  Sphit  of  Loye ; 
and  you  are  not  worth  loying  if  you  do  not  think  me  prettier  than  an 
allegory.' 

Laughing  merrily  at  the  thought,  she  proceeded  to  place  a  cushion 
near  the  centre  of  the  room ;  then,  turning  toward  him,  she  knelt  down, 
and  letting  her  hands  &11  into  her  lap,  gazed  up  steadfastly  into  his  face. 
The  iux>nday  sun  poured  through  the  window  oyer  head  in  a  shower 
o£  golden  motes  around  her.  It  gleamed  warmly  down  her  shoulders 
and  flashed  from  her  black  hair  like  a  diamond  crown.  Her  form  was 
indistinct  amid  the  shining  haze.  I  cannot  describe  her  look,  half 
mirthful  and  half  earnest ;  for  the  refining  influence  of  loye  had  giyen 
her  features  an  expression  of  nobility,  and  had  wonderfully  softened 
her  dazzling  beauty.  As  she  sat,  blushing  in  her  conscious  loyeliness, 
Harry  lean^  toward  her,  as  if  drawn  by  an  irresistible  influence  ;  she 
waved  him  back  with  something  of  her  old  imperious  manner  : 

*  Gk)  on  with  your  painting,'  wie  said.  *  You  cannot  afford  to  be  idle. 
Put  my  &ce  instead  of  the  nun's. 

Harry  began  to  make  a  sketch  of  her.     There  were  many  interrup- 
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tions,  and  the  sulged;  was  in  intervakof  leisnre  often  reeomed,  until  at 
last  die  &rm  came  out  visibly  on  canvass.  It  was  a  very  human  &ce ; 
ibr  he  could  not  fail  to  catch  some  traits  of  the  bold  and  vivid  beauty 
before  his  eyes ;  and  the  second  nun  stood  forth,  flowing  in  aQ  the 
strange  ftscination  which  haunts  the  old  pictures  of  me  Magdalen.  It 
was  a  creature  so  fidry  in  n)irit  and  ovemowing  with  maidenhood,  yet 
#o  saintly.  But  when,  at  Kate's  suggesdon,  he  finally  removed  the  un- 
natural trappings  of  the  convent  and  left  her,  merely  a  youn^  girl, 
thoughtful  and  loving,  lo<^ing  up  toward  the  sky,  that  amb^ous 
charm  of  the  Magdalen  disappeared.  Then  it  was  an  absolute  vroman, 
the  holy  presence  of  whose  purity  made  the  beholder,  by  synqwthy, 
more  pure. 

I  suspect  that  Kate  was  partly  right  in  her  contempt  for  the  allego- 
rical ;  but  at  all  events,  dav  after  day  she  strove  to  make  her  lover  more 
fit  to  live  on  the  earth  as  it  is,  and  less  apt  to  wander  into  dream-land ; 
herself  meanwhile,  like  a  true  woman,  reflecting  his  refinement  Thus 
she  came  to  his  help,  a  elorious  ally  in  the  batue  of  life ;  always  a  wo- 
man to  his  sorrows  and  a  friend  in  his  triumphs.  And  when  in  after 
days  he  gained  the  vantage-ground  of  the  world,  and  she  became  his 
wife,  I  can  imagine  that  her  companionship  might  illuminate  even  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  matrimony,  at  whose  portals  the  novelist  pauses 
and  turns  away  with  a  sigh.  x.  w. 


VISIONS. 


BT    0&BTTA . 


Visions,  visions  of  the  night, 

Wherefore  are  ye  given  ? 
Lovely  b  yonr  fleeting  light 

As  a  glunpee  of  heaven : 
Lovely,  but  too  brief  your  smile. 

Angels  of  my  vision. 
Linger,  linger  dien  awhile. 

Make  my  heart  Elynnim. 

Spirits  in  yonr  silent  flight, 

Ten  what  are  ye  ti^aohing  f 
Priesthood  of  the  starry  night. 

Say  what  are  ye  preaching  T 
What  this  muac  ?  who  are  wese 

Looming  now  before  me. 
Borne  vpon  the  wandering  breeze, 

Whispering  softly  o'er  me. 

Know  ye  darling  Madbunb, 
Peerless  queen  of  diraghters  ? 

Sinffs  she  now  the  songs  divine 
O'er  the  living  waters  T 
BdMm»r§,VSS!L 


Where  the  bright  ones  stoop  to  lave 

In  the  or3rstal  river. 
In  the  iris-crested  wave, 

Flowing  on  and  ever ! 

T  was  when  spring  had  aaatohed  the 

From  the  winter  hoary,       [oro^ 
(Star-eyed  twilight  loolung  down 

On  her  budding  glory,) 
Vocal  then  the  bfumy  air, 

And  this  bud  of  onrs, 
DtUe  snow-drop,  fresh  and  fiur, 

Bloomed  in  heavenly  bowers. 

Visions,  visions  of  the  night, 

We  would  hear  her  story ; 
Brinff  her  in  yonr  alent  flight, 

Waft  her  back  in  glory. 
Brmg  her  with  her  songs  divine 

From  the  living  waters, 
Little  laaghing  A&DBLDrs 

Sweet^  b^  of  daughters. 
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DISUNION. 

AT,thoiit !  'tis  the  day  of  your  pride, 

Ye  despoti  and  lordi  of  the  earth  I 
Teach  your  serfe  the  American  name  to  deride^ 

And  to  rattle  their  fetters  m  mirth. 
Ay,  ahont !  for  the  League  of  the  Free 

Li  abont  to  be  shivered  to  dost, 
And  the  torn  branches  fiill  from  the  yigoroua  tree, 

Wherdn  liberty  plaeed  her  last  trust. 
Shoot,  shout !  for  more  firmly  established  will  be 
Tour  thrones  and  dominions  beyond  Uie  bine  sea. 

Langfaon!  for  such  folly  supreme 

The  world  has  yet  nerer  beheld ; 

And  aoes  to  oome  will  the  wild  story  seem 


A  tale  by  antiqnity  swelled. 
For  nothing  that  Time  has  np-bnilt. 

And  set  in  the  annals  of  crime. 
So  stupid  in  folly,  so  wretched  in  guilt. 

Darkens  sober  tradition  or  rhyme. 
It  win  be  Dke  the  fable  of  Eblib'  M, 
A  by-word  of  mocking  and  horror  to  aU. 

Ye  mad !  who  would  'rase  out  your  name 

From  the  league  of  the  proud  and  the  free, 
And  a  separate,  ideal  soyereignty  claim, 

like  a  lone  ware  flung  off  from  the  sea ; 
Oh,  pause !  ere  you  ]^unge  in  the  chasm 

That  yawns  in  your  dsmgerous  way : 
Ere  Freedom,  convulsed  with  one  temble  qpasm. 

Desert  you  forever  and  ave  ! 
Pause !  think !  ere  the  earthquake  astonish  your  souls. 
And  the  thunder  of  war  throu^  your  green  valleys  rolls ! 

Qood  €rOD !  what  a  title,  what  name 

Win  history  give  to  your  crime ! 
In  the  deepest  ^yss  of  dishonor  and  shamo 

Ye  wiU  writhe  till  the  last  hour  of  Time. 
As  braggarts  who  forged  their  own  chains. 

Pulled  down  what  meir  forefitthers  buflt. 
And  tainted  the  blood  in  their  children's  young  vems 

With  the  poison  of  slavery  and  guilt : 
And  Freedom's  bright  heart  be  hereafter  ten-fokL 
For  your  folly  and  M,  more  discouraged  and  cold. 

What  flag  shall  float  over  the  fires, 

And  the  smoke  of  your  patricide  war, 
Instead  of  the  stars  and  broad  stripes  of  your  sires  7 

A  lone,  pale,  dim,  mist-covered  star. 
With  the  treason-cloud  hiding  its  glow, 

And  its  waning  crest  dose  to  the  sea : 
Win  the  Eagle's  wing  shelter  and  shield  yon  f  ah,  no ! 

That  wing  shelters  only  the  Free. 
Mieoan  it,  disguise  it,  boast,  brag  as  ye  wfll, 
Ye  are  traitors,  misled  by  your  mad  leaders  staU. 
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Turn,  torn  men  1    Cast  down  in  yoor  might 

Hie  Anarchi  that  sit  at  the  hekn ! 
Steer,  steer  your  proud  ship  from  the  gulf  which  the  ni^ 

Of  treason  and  terror  o'erwhebns. 
Tom  back  !    From  your  mountains  and  glens, 

From  your  lakes,  from  the  riveni  and  sea, 
From  forest  and  precipice,  cavern  and  den, 

Where  your  forefiithera  bled  to  be  free. 
From  the  graves  where  those  glorious  forefathers  lie, 
The  warning  redchoes :  ^  Turn  back,  ere  ye  die !' 
Littli  Roci^  (JrkoMSMS.)  Ausst  Pikx. 


STRATFOR  D-O  N-A  VON. 


VJtOM    TBB   SOTB-BOOX    OV  ▲    TRATXri,Bm 


It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1849,  that  in  conmanj 
with  two  other  Americans  I  left  Warwick  on  a  visit  to  Stratfora-<Mi- 


Avon,  distant  about  nine  or  ten  miles.  Midway  the  road  passes  along 
on  ground  slightly  descending  to  the  river  Avon ;  and  here  we  were 
fortunate  in  seeing  one  of  those  beautiful  sunsets  which  artists  have 
seized  upon  and  sketched  with  such  surpassing  effect  in  the  landsca^ 
painting  of  England.  On  the  right  the  land  gradually  ascended,  and 
the  fields,  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  in  that  direction,  were 
loaded  with  ripened  grain,  waving  gently  in  the  evening  breeze,  and 
6ver  and  anon  the  voices  of  the  reapers  were  borne  to  our  ears.  On 
tha  left  there  was  a  gradual  descent  for  a  little  distance,  and  then  ex- 
tensive level  meadows,  green  and  fresh,  and  where  the  new  grass  had 
sprung  up  and  was  still  glistening  with  the  drops  of  rain  of  a  recent 
shower.  Some  half  mile  from  the  road  the  Avon  was  seen  vnndine 
its  way  through  this  rich  meadow,  having  its  banks  lined  and  marked 
widi  rows  of  the  willow. 

Within  this  apparent  enclosure  and  over  the  whole  expanse,  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  were  quietly  feeding.  The  rays  of 
the  setting -sun,  which  was  just  sinking  behind  the  higher  land  on  the 
right,  fell  in  gorgeous  colors  on  the  landscape  below,  covering  flocks 
and  herds  as  with  a  mantle  of  gold,  and  presenting  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding  meadow.  We  stopped  and  gazed 
in  silent  admiration,  watching  the  changing  light  and  shade  until  the  last 
ray  glanced  from  die  topmost  bow  of  the  willow,  and  then,  with  feel- 
ing of  intense  pleasure,  rejoicing  that  we  had  been  permitted  to  see 
this  crowning  beauty  of  an  English  landscape,  we  gave  the  word.  On- 
ward, and  soon  were  wheeled  into  the  old  town  of  Stratford, '  the  birth 
and  burial-place  of  him  whose  name  can  never  die.' 

It  was  stiU  twilight  when  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  we  determined 
on  an  immediate  visit  to  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare.  We  easOy 
found  the  low  and  simple  dwelling,  bearing  as  it  does  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  residences  of  persons  in  middle  life  in  England  three 
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centuries  ago.  Scarcely  had  we  entered,  when  there  came  oyer  me  a 
strange  reynlsion  of  feeling.  When  previously  in  England,  I  was  in- 
daced  to  visit  one  of  the  minor  theatres  of  London  to  see  a  distinguished 
comedian  in  a  piece  called, '  J^is  House  For  Sale  J  It  was  at  a  time  when 
it  was  currently  reported  there  that  a  shrewd  money-making  Yankee 
was  about  to  purchase  the  early  home  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  it  to  America,  and  there  setting  it  up  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  be  shown  to  all  who  wished  to  see  it  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  head.  The  play  opens  with  a  scene  in  Stratford  in  front 
of  the  house  which  had  been  sold  at  auction  in  the  capital,  and  had 
been  purchased  by  a  London  cockney.  He  had  gone  down  to  look  at 
and  take  possession  of  his  newly -acquired  landed  property.  He  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  door  and  summons  the  occupant,  who,  supposing 
him  to  be  an  ordinary  visitor,  immediately  commences  showmg  him 
dnrough  the  different  rooms,  commenting  and  explaining  as  she  pro- 
ceeds. No  time  is  given  to  the  cockney  fer  stating  his  ownership  of 
the  premises,  but  leading  him  round,  she  enters  the  room  where  the 
great  poet  first  saw  the  fight,  and  widi  a  sweep  of  her  arm,  says  with 
great  emphasis, '  This  is  the  room  in  which  the  immortal  Shakspearb 
was  bom.'  The  cockney  can  remain  silent  no  longer,  but  closing  one 
eye  and  putting  his  glass  to  the  other,  bending  over  and  peering  round 
into  every  comer,  he  says,  iotto  voce,  ^Now  you  do  Wt  aay  Shakspeare 
was  bom  here,  do  you  V 

And  now  I  was  to  see  how  true  to  the  life  was  this  representation, 
for  the  old  woman,  who  probably  had  never  heard  how  sne  had  been 
shown-up  on  the  boards  ot  a  London  theatre,  commenced  in  almost  the 
same  words,  that  the  room  which  we  entered.was  the  one  in  whidi 
Shak^eare  was  bom.  Recollections  of  that  London  cockney  came 
crowding  thick  upon  my  naemory,  and  I  could  hardly  resist  his  excla- 
mation ;  and  indeed,  if  I  had  been  the  owner  of  a  glass,  I  do  not  know 
but  I  should  have  put  it  to  my  eye  and  addressed  to  the  old  cicerone 
Ae  same  interrogatory.  At  all  events  the  illusions  were  gone ;  the  pre- 
sent living,  breathing,  laughing  world  was  around  me ;  the  dust  of 
centuries  was  swept  away  with  a  breath;  the  darkening  shades  of 
night,  as  they  gadiered  round,  instead  of  aiding  the  imagination  in  con- 
juring up  images  and  scenes  of  times  long  gone  by,  only  served  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lamps  were  being  lit  in  the  streets,  and  that 
supper  was  waitmg  for  us  at  the  hotel. 

The  next  day,  however,  I  rose  early,  and  alone,  passed  out  of  the 
town,  and  wandered  for  a  long  distance  through  the  meadows  and  by 
the  margin  of  the  reedy  Avon.  The  quietness  of  a  Sabbath  morning 
rested  upon  the  scene.  Everything  was  in  repese,  and  everything 
above,  li^low,  around,  was  beautiful.  Crossmg  the  river  on  a  foot- 
bridge, I  came  up  along  a  winding  path  to  the  old  parish  church,  just 
outside  the  town,  and  which  contains  the  ashes  of  Shakspeare.  It 
was  not  yet  opened,  and  I  entered  the  groimds,  passing  through  the 
duirch-yard,  reading  ancient  inscriptions,  and  musing  over  the  spots 

*  Whbkb  heaves  Uie  eerth  in  many  a  mouldering  bettp : 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  mde  foreflUbers  of  the  hamlet  aleep.* 
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As  soon  as  the  church  was  opened»  I  entered,  and  was  fortunate  in  find- 
ing, in  the  person  of  the  derk,  an  intelligent  and  gentlemanly  young 
man,  who  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  the  oljects  of  interest.  The 
congregation  had  not  assembled.  I  was  loo£aig  at  the  momoit  to 
Shs^LSi^are,  which  is  fixed  in  the  side  wall  on  the  right  of  the  churchy 
and  observing  to  the  clerk  that  there  was  not  inscribed  upon  it  the  cele- 
brated lines  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  himsei£  He  quietly 
rolled  up  a  piece  of  matting,  and  exhibited  me  slab  which  covers  the 
ashes,  and  upon  which  is  carved  the  epitaph  in  question.  I  had  scarcely 
read  it,  when  the  Vicar  made  his  iiq[mearance  in  the  church.  The  rude 
covering  rolled  back  to  its  place,  and  a  plain  country  couple  approach- 
ing, kneeled  down  upon  the  very  spot,  and  over  the  ashes  of  the  im- 
mortal bard  pledged  their  faith  to  live  together  as  husband  and  wife 
until  death  should  s^>arate  them.  The  mellow  light  stole  softly  in 
through  the  stained  wmdovirs.  The  solemn  voice  of  the  Vicar,  and  the 
low  responses  of  the  groom  and  bride,  alone  disturbed  the  stiUneas 
which  reigned  through  '  the  long-drawn  aisles.'  During  that  brief  half 
hour  Imagination  was  busy  at  her  work.  Images  of  the  past  grouped 
in  with  the  persons  who  were  present ;  the  spirits  of  the  aead  hovered 
round,  or  stood  silent  spectators  of  the  living. 

The  old  church  bell  announced  the  approach  of  the  hour  of  service^ 
and  soon  the  noise  of  advancing  footsteps  was  heard,  and  a  large  devout 
and  worshipping  multitude  was  gathered  in.  Sitting  immediately  under 
the  pulpit,  I  listened  vnth  respectful  attention,  and,  I  trust,  not  without 
profit,  to  an  instructive  and  able  sermon  firom  a  neighboring  curate, 
whose  solemn  tones  and  snowy  hair  told  that  for  half  a  century  he  had 
been  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion. 

After  morning  service  we  drove  back  to  Warwick,  passing  by  Char- 
lecote,  the  residence  of  the  &mily  of  Lucy,  and  rendered  infamous  by 
the  youthful  errors  of  Shakspeare.  Large  herds  of  deer  were  feed- 
ing quietly  in  the  extensive  park,  or  lying  in  the  shade  of  the  majestic 
and  venerable  oaks.  The  changes  are  said  not  to  be  great  since  the 
days  of  the  bard. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  divine  service  in  the  church  of  St, 
Mary,  in  the  old  city  of  Warwick.  It  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  attached 
to  it  is  the  celebrated  Beauchamp  Chapel,  celebrated  for  its  architectu- 
ral beauty  and  for  its  monuments  to  the  fiimilies  of  the  Dudleys,  Earls 
of  Leicester,  and  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  congre- 
gation was  small,  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  heavy  peels  of  the 
organ,  as  they  rose  and  fell,  were  sometimes  almost  drowned  by  the 
roar  of  the  elements  without.  When  service  was  over,  I  lingered  sJbefr 
the  congregation  had  retired,  for  I  was  anxious  at  such  a  tune,  vrheo 
an  was  eloom  without,  to  wander  round  amid  the  monuments  of  the 
mighty  dead.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  church,  looking  at  a  noble 
monument  to  Thomas  Beauchamp,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  his 
countess,  when  I  observed  the  clerk  call  back  the  officiating  clergyman^ 
and  heard  him  remark  that  an  infant  was  to  be  baptized.  The  parties 
gathered  just  round  this  monument.  The  fuU-len^  marble  effigies 
represent  the  mailed  warrior  clad  in  the  armor  of  his  time,  and  holmnff 
the  hand  of  his  countess,  clad  in  the  costume  of  her  day.    Here  around 
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du8  monument,  and  kneeling  even  against  it»  I  united  with  the  others 
in  the  senrice,  and  listened  to  the  vows  of  the  parents  to  train  up  that 
dnld  in  the  knowledge  of  the  christian's  fidth  and  duties.  The  past  and 
die  present,  the  deaS  and  the  living,  were  aeain  brought  together  in 
strong  contrast  and  in  yiyid  outlines.  If  I  left  die  birth-jSace  ot  Shaks- 
peare  on  the  night  before  with  thoughts  of  the  London  cockney  banish- 
ing subjects  of  interest,  I  now  left  the  old  Church  of  St  Mary  in  a  sober 
and  contemplative  mood.  Serious  subjects  had  driven  away  vain  im- 
aginings, and  my  last  Sabbath  in  Warwickshire  left  me,  I  would  fidnly 
e,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  c 


J     A     N     E     T     T     E 


BT  3.  V.  I.B9AKB. 


I  WAi  the  last  of  aU  my  kin, 

Mj  food  waa  tcant,  my  ffown  was  thin. 

I  would  have  aooaer  mod  than  sin. 

With  cunning  words  he  sought  me  out 
*  My  ikther  aenred  lum — not  without 
Retarn.'    I  was  too  young  to  doubt. 

He  took  me  to  his  home  by  stealth : 
Hii  wife  was  there  in  feeble  health ; 
His  wife,  who  bought  him  with  her  wealth. 

I  knew  how  much  he  did  despise 
Her  meaner  gifts,  his  loving  Ues ; 
I  saw  it  in  his  scornful  eyes. 

Her  nature,  sullen  by  reproof, 
Hdd  him  in  better  moods  aloof. 
But  I  was  grateftd  for  their  roof: 

And  sought  by  sentlenesB  to  teaoh 

The  du^  emcAi  Sd  owe  to  each ; 

Her  patience,  him  more  kmdly  speech. 

I  thawed  her  heart,  I  changed  her  fiice, 
Hb  words  partook  of  better  grace ; 
There  waa  more  sunlight  in  me  place. 

He  sat  whole  hours  at  her  knee. 
I  was  too  sdad  in  heart  to  see 
How  much  it  was  for  love  of  me. 

He  spread  his  cunning  wiles  so  true, 
I  was  ensnared  before  I  knew 
I  knred  with  every  Inresth  I  drew. 


He  read  the  riddle  soon  as  I. 

He  stayed  me  when  I  thought  to  fly. 

I  wept ;  Oh,  was  no  Gk>D  on  high ! 

I  would  have  sooner  died  than  sin : 
I  fell  and  lived.    All  tears  within 
My  scorching  eyes  were  dried  therein. 

And  on  my  fbrehead  burned  a  name 
That  crazed  me.   Tlien  with  cheek  aflame 
I  fled  into  the  night  for  shame. 

I  hid  myself  within  a  wood. 

I  had  Iwd  by  my  womanhood, 

And  shared  their  mstie  toil  and  food. 

I  hated  aU  things  good  and  pure 
That  mocked  me.    But  I  hated  more 
The  heart  that  loved  him  at  its  core. 

I  trod  upon  my  heart  and  fiite. 
Because  my  love  had  been  so  great, 
I  hated  him  with  cruel  hate. 

I  gathered  Mtience  in  my  strife. 
I  waited.    Thne  removed  his  wife ; 
She  stood  between  me  and  his  life. 

I  waited  till  his  home  should  be 
Stripped  of  its  mourning  garb,  and  he 
Crossed  by  no  thought  of  pain  or  me. 

He  slew  my  haf^ineas  by  craft. 

He  should  be  smiling  when  he  qua£fed 

My  hate.    I  hid  myself  and  laughed. 
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I  look  a  daggier  sharp  and  briffhi, 
I  hdd  Hb  fl— liiny  flrom  the  li^t, 
And  that  I  shaded  from  his  sig^ 

I  turned  the  lamp  upon  his  cheek ; 

I  saw  him  lying  pale  and  w«ik, 

As  one  that  from  Death^s  hold  did  break. 

His  fevered  lips,  as  in  unrest, 

Mored  to  my  name.    What  thhvty  gaest 

Held  I  in  hand  to  probe  his  breast ! 

If  he  had  slept  in  oonsoioos  pride 
OC  strength ;  if  by  one  smile  defied 
My  misery,  he  then  had  died. 

I  thought  to  find  him  brave  and  gay. 
I  oonld  not  strike  him  as  he  lay ; 
I  pitied  where.  I  thonght  to  skiy. 

I  thrust  the  weakness  from  my  brain, 
I  trampled  on  my  heart  in  vain. 
A  viewless  hand  on  mine  was  lain. 


Look  back,  a  spirit  in  me  said, 
My  sense  of  vision  tnmed  ito  head, 
And  rested  on  a  snowy  bed ; 

Wherein  a  sleeping  inflmt  lay. 
I  knew  it  was  the  pleasant  May, 
Such  heavy  bloom  was  on  the  spray. 

I  saw  the  infimt  grown  a  maid, 
Befinre  a  glass  her  tresses  braid, 
And  smiled  upon  the  image  made. 

And  later,  kneeling  down  to  smooth 

The  dying  bed  of  one  in  sooth. 

Who  uttered  words  «f  grace  and  truth. 

'  This  life  is  buta  little  space. 

live  purely^  love,  that  by  (tod^s  grace 

We  may  rejoin  in  better  place.' 

And  have  I  lived  so  I  —  Gk>D  on  high, 
My  spirit  hastened  to  repfy. 
Knew  that  thy  life  had  been  no  lie 

To  him,  nor  to  thy  sex  untrue. 

Unto  this  wronger  did  undo 

lliy  weaker  nature.    Strike  him  through : 

And  in  his  life  wash  out  thy  diame. 
AikMii^  Jnuisfy,  I860. 


Men  win  accord  thee  ihirer  name 
Than  now.    God  judges  not  the 


More  noble  this.  He  did  thee  harm ; 
For^ve.  Forgiveness  self  ^s  a  chamiy 
Which  may  avert  God^s  vengeful  arm. 

He  wronged  thee  not  beyond  thy  prime. 
Alas!  with  what  abhorrent  crime, 
Tliou  ioomest  here  to  sear  all  T 


In  one  short  moment  aU  these  things 
My  spirit  showed.    The  fevo^  "pnn. 
Of  life  seemed  fimned  by  angel  wings.' 

My  cool,  cool  tears  were  Ming  ftst 
Unconscious  what  I  did,  I  cast 
My  dagger  down :  he  woke  aghast. 

My  paDid  ftce,  the  q>en  door, 

Tlie  naked  weapon  on  the  floor. 

Ho  saw.    ^  Janbttk  !' —  he  said  no  more. 


I  knew  in  that  one  startled  look 
His  very  soul  my  crime  in-took, 
As  written  in  an  open  book. 

Then  on  a  sudden  bared  his  breast 
Come  strike,  he  said,  so  it  is  best 
Thy  bitter  wrong  should  be  redressed. 

Too  late  I  tried  to  overtake 

My  sin.    My  heart  did  only  break 

On  disappointment  for  tiiiy  sake. 

I  cannot  love  thee  less.  Oh  sweet  I 

I  will  not  struggle.    At  his  feet 

I  bowed  down :  how  my  heart  did  beat! 

He  called  me  quick ;  I  raised  my  head, 
He  was  as  pale  as  one  that 's  dead. 
^  /  lm€  you  9tiU  P  was  aU  he  said. 

He  drew  me  up,  he  kissed  mv  fi^e, 
My  nervdesB  hands,  that  in  that  place 
Had  slain  him  but  for  better  grace. 

I  knew  while  on  his  breast  I  lay, 
Although  no  word  his  mouth  did  say, 
That  CmusT  his  nn  had  done  away : 

And  changed  to  peace  of  heart  my  wo, 
Despite  my  penitence  was  slow. 
God  grant  us  all  our  sins  to  know. 
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THK        WINTER        DREAM. 

A  DEBAM  of  beataty ;  of  the  langh  of  waym 

And  the  bright  rnshmg  of  a  swoUen  httxtk ; 
Its  bantme  into  light  from  sonless  oBTes 

Under  uie  network  of  a  woven  nook. 
Which  moM  grown  roots,  entwined  and  roofed  with  green, 
Spangled  with  shininff  stones  and  starry  sheen: 

Siknt  and  dark  wiUiin  its  shadowy  rest 
Hie  water  lay,  soaroe  heaving  nndemeadi 
The  drooping  brake-leaves  or  the  trailing  wreath 

Of  lady-fern,  and  moss  upon  its  breast : 
Yet  with  a  murmor  rather  felt  than  heard. 
That  told  the  feint  heart  of  the  fountain  stirred. 

A  dream  of  spring-time :  of  the  sonny  light 

And  the  swift  meltinff  of  the  monntain  snows ; 
Of  Earth's  awakening  from  the  winter's  night. 

When  hearts  gtow  cahn,  and  half  forget  their  woes : 
A  dream  of  beauty ;  of  the  arching  trees 
Heavy  with  blossoroa,  and  the  cool  fresh  breeze 

Curling  the  foam-wreaths  in  the  brook's  bright  spring, 
Silent  no  longer ;  with  the  pleasant  gush 
Of  ffurgling  waters,  and  the  frequent  rush 

Gearing  Uie  air  of  many  a  golden  wing, 
And  the  low  rustling  in  the  leaves  o'erh^, 
And  the  soft  sunligl^  through  the  branches  shed. 

A  spot  of  solitude ;  yet  legends  tell 

CK  years  long  pMt,  when  many  a  joyous  throng 
Came  to  the  silence  of  that  brook-cleft  dell, 

And  woke  its  echoes  with  light  laugh  and  scwg : 
Now  carvings  rude  on  every  ancient  trunk. 
Time  worn,  and  in  the  swelling  bark  half  sunk, 

Bear  record  still  of  each  forgotten  name. 
That  once  was  music  to  some  nndred  heart, 
Guarded  and  cherished  as  a  thing  uiart: 

But  now,  alas!  for  constancy  and  feme! 
Vainly  these  feithful  oaks  their  memory  save, 
Whom  human  love  hath  yielded  to  the  grave. 

Yet  the  bright  waters  spake  not  of  decay, 

N<Nr  earthly  shadow,  nor  the  blight  of  grief; 
There  was  no  sorrow  in  the  graoeftd  sway 

Of  the  feir  drooping  willow's  silver  les^, 
Nor  in  the  fragile  blossom  lightly  flung 
Yuxm  the  tall  May-tree  that  the  fount  o'erhung. 

On  the  swift  stream,  and  floating  sUently 
Mid  the  long  ffrass  and  mimic  islets  there. 
Freighted  with  dew-drops  and  with  perftunes  rare : 

What  king  could  boast  a  richer  argosie  T 
Yet  was  it  fleeting  as  that  idle  dream 
Of  the  cool  fountain  and  its  sparkling  stream. 

The  vision  fled,  with  summery  sight  and  sound. 
And  the  stem  Real  ruled  the  heart  at  wiU : 

The  calm  dead  grandeur  of  the  mountains  round  \ 
The  kingly  river  in  his  fetters  still : 
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Winter  and  storm ;  the  city's  mighty  mart  \ 
The  oeaselesB  beatinffs  of  its  guilty  heart : 

These  were  insteaa,  and  dwker,  gloomier  yet, 
Towered  the  sky,  unlit  by  moon  or  star : 
What  roused  the  vision  of  that  stream  afiv ; 

That  dream  of  light,  with  all  its  yain  regret  ? 
A  pale  and  &ded  1^  of  feathery  fern, 
That  erst  had  drooped  abore  that  foontam^s  urn. 
Alhvu^y  JaaMam  1-^  l^BSO.  Ltx.r  OaxsAif 


RBMIN  ISC  EN  C  ES     OF    COLLEGE    LIFE. 


oaArTBB  riBCT. 


BNTBBINO     OOLLSOE. 


OuB  general  title  will  thrill  many  hearts  and  moisten  many  eyes. 
Potent  as  the  magician's  wand,  it  will  transport  the  man  of  business, 
the  man  of  leisure  and  the  man  of  books  back  to  the  days  of  '  auld 
lang  syne.'  It  will  awaken  feelings  which  for  years  have  slep^  beneath 
the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  active  life.  Memory  wm  start  in 
her  secret  recess,  and  hasten  to  ponder  over  the  hours  by-gone,  while 
joy,  which  may  have  long  been  dormant,  will  arise  and  clap  its  hands 
m  ecstasy.  Associations  whose  name  is  legion  will  rush  &om  their  cdl 
of  long  imprisonment  and  throng  every  chamber  and  avenue  of  the 
mind.  Thought,  abandoning  for  a  while  the  tangible  and  matter-of-&ct 
entities  of  the  present,  will  wing  its  way  into  the  dim  domains  of  the 
past,  and  dwell  with  a  pleasing  sadness  on  its  never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes.  The  enchantress  Fancy,  escaping  for  a  brief  period  the  thral- 
dom of  reality,  will  wave  her  sceptre  and  charm  us  back  to  voudi, 
when  we  listened  to*  the  syren  song  of  hope,  and  exulted  in  the  bright 
prospect  of  the  future.  In  short,  Qiese  words,  more  powerful  dian  the 
'  Open,  Sesame'  of  the  Arabian  tales,  will  unclose  every  portal  in  the 
town  of  Mansoul,  and  strong  emotions  will  enter  in  tumultuouB  tides, 
and  for  a  time  at  least  bear  sway.  Those  were  the  days  when  lifo 
seemed  to  stretch  before  us  like  a  boundless  Eden,  foU  of  £ruits  and 
flowers,  where  we  might  wander  at  pleasure,  culling  the  sweets  that 
surrounded  us  at  every  step  of  our  progress ;  where  no  cloud  ever  ob- 
scured the  bright  sky,  and  no  storm  ever  overtook  the  loitering  trave- 
ler ;  where  the  past  was  linked  with  no  regrets,  the  present  with  no 
sorrows,  and  the  foture  with  no  fears. 

We  remember  how  college  appeared  to  us  in  the  distance,  when 
we  were  as  vet  in  a  course  of  preparation ;  perchance  under  the  care 
of  some  pedant,  who  was  the  pedagogue  of  another  Sleepy  Hollow, 
as  for  removed  from  the  whirl  of  the  world's  activities  as  that  where 
Ichabod  raced  with  the  Headless  Horseman.  In  our  crude  concep- 
tions, it  was  the  hot-house  where  genius  sprang  spontaneously  into 
being,  and  grew  rapidly,  and  almost  without  culture,  to  luxuriant  matu- 
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rity.  The  very  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  the  essence  of  wis- 
dom, which  flowed  into  the  mind  as  readily  as  the  electric  flnid  passes 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery.  The  walls  were 
eloquent  m  their  eloomy  silence,  and  the  veiy  eiiades,  so  deep  and 
venerable,  breathed  insputdon  into  the  soul.  Once  resident  there,  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  dulness  and  sloth  and  ignorance  would  give 
place  to  quickness  of  apprehension,  energy  and  erudition,  as  easily  as 
darkness  yields  to  light.  Alas!  how  was  ^is  pleasing  illusion  dispelled 
by  one  flash  firom  the  searching  torch  of  experience !  Grenius  was 
sdll  found  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  few,  wisdom  still  eluded  the 
grasp  of  an  who  did  not  seek  her  with  unwearied  apj^lication,  and  in- 
spiration was  evolved  only  amid  the  mighty  throes  of  mteHectual  gym- 
nasdcism.  As  yet,  however,  these  were  secrets,  to  be  learned  only 
after  initiation,  and  we  therefore  admired  and  enjoyed  the  picture 
which  our  own  lively  fimcy  had  painted,  not  caring  to  inquire  as  to  its 
correctness  or  its  conformity  witn  fects. 

At  length  the  long  dreaded,  yet  impatiently  expected  day  arrived 
which  was  to  transfer  us  from  the  kindly  influences  of  home,  where  we 
had  been  nurtured  with  all  tenderness,  to  the  halls  of  learning ;  when 
the  helm,  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  hand  of  others,  was  to  be 
taken  by  ourselves ;  when  me  parental  nest  must  be  abandoned,  and 
we  compelled  in  some  sense  to  pick  up  our  own  crumbs ;  the  day  on 
which  me  boy  was  to  expand  mto  the  man.  The  trunk  was  packed 
with  maternal  circumspection,  the  thread,  needles,  yam  and  cake  not 
bein^  crowded  out  by  things  more  substantial ;  the  indispensable  testi- 
nxmial  to  scholarship  and  moral  character  was  stowed  away  in  the 
safest  comer  of  the  pocket-book ;  the  good-by  was  said — or  rather,  in 
some  cases,  looked — the  parting  hand  pressed,  and  soon  the  blue  hills 
which  girded  the  village  of  our  boyhood  faded  in  the  distance. 

Now  fixr  the  first  time  responsibility  pressed  heavily  upon  our  spirits. 
Hitherto  every  thing,  even  to  our  thinking,  had  been  done  fi>r  us,  and 
we  had  literally  fulfilled  the  Scripture  by  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  Now  everv  thing  de{>ended  on  our  own  eflbrts.  It  was  as 
Aough  the  universe  had  in  one  instant  been  pitched  on  our  shoulders ; 
and,  Atlas-hke,  we  nerved  ourselves  to  the  task  of  upholding  it.  We 
were  at  once  transformed  from  mere  human  machines  into  self-active 
natures,  and  while  weighed  down  with  a  load  of  care  we  exulted  in 
the  exercise  of  our  new  freedom. 

Here  we  are,  on  college  ground ;  the  goal  of  years,  and  the  oentre 
of  a  thousand  hopes!  There  rise  the  gra^  old  build^gs,  with  their 
spires  and  towers,  which  stood  out  so  conspicuously  in  our  day-dreams  I 
There  wave  the  classic  groves,  beneath  whose  shade  we  have  reclined 
80  often  in  imagination !  There  glide  bv  us  the  veterans  in  science* 
whose  reverend  forms  have  long  oeen  lamiliar  objects  to  the  mental 
eye !  But  the  duties  immediately  pressing  summon  us  from  the  depths 
of  reverie,  and  we  hasten  to  present  ourselves  for  admission.  This  is 
the  dreaded  ordeal ;  this  the  neiy  trial  whose  terrors  have  haunted  us 
fin*  months  previous !  The  candidate  for  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  did 
not  i^roach  the  temple  where  the  initiatory  rites  ^ere  performed 
with  more  reverence  than  that  which  filled  our  breasts  as  we  marched 
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to  the  place  of  examination.  The  victims  of  the  Inqmsidon  alone  can 
appreciate  our  feelings  as  we  were  ushered  into  the  hall  of  intellectual 
torture,  where  the  thumb-screw  must  be  applied  to  memoir,  the  brain 
racked,  and  in  some  cases  perchance  the  conscience  seared  as  widi  a 
hot  iron.  The  patrons  of  Charon  do  not  tremble  with  so  much  anxiety 
before  the  iniemal  trio  who  preside  at  the  tribunal  in  Tartarus  as  made 
our  knees  to  quake  in  the  presence  of  the  Rhadamanthus,  Minos  and 
^acus  with  whom  rested  the  decision  of  our  fate.  But  the  trial  went 
on,  each  individual  being  the  only  witness  in  his  own  case.  Some  at- 
tempts were  made  at  brow-beating,  and  the  cross-examination  often  put 
the  witness  to  his  wit's  end  for  an  answer.  The  jury  consulted  toge- 
ther for  a  few  moments  without  retiring ;  the  sentence  was  pronounced 
by  the  presiding  officer,  and  we  were  condemned  to  four  years  of  con- 
finement and  hard  labor. 

The  examinations  for  admission  present  scenes  of  very  opposite 
character.  Numerous  are  the  strange  interrogatories,  and  more  nume- 
rous the  strange  replies.  Some  who,  in  technical  language,  have  been 
'  crammed'  for  the  occasion,  have  manifestly  been  sorely  troubled  with 
mental  dyspepsia,  since  their  intellectual  pabulum  seems  neither  to 
have  been  digested  nor  assimilated.  Some  who  have  explored  the 
depths  of  ancient  philosophy  and  think  themselves  fomiliar  with  the 
lore  of  antiquity,  cannot  name  the  capital  of  a  neighboring  state,  and 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  march  of  conquest  and  annexation  so  as  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  number  of  sovereignties  in  this  confederation. 

Alas  for  the  luckless  wight  who,  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,  is  compelled  to  turn  his  face  homeward  and  meet  the  inquiries 
of  friends,  and  perchance  encounter  the  secret  contempt  of  enemies ! 
He  in  his  soul  curses  colleges  and  all  connected  with  them ;  a  philoso- 
phic imitator  of  the  fox  in  the  fable.  The  stereotyped  excuse  under 
these  circumstances  is,  that  he  was  not  questioned  on  the  things  he 
knew ;  which  indeed  cannot  be  denied ;  reminding  one  of  the  story  of 
the  under-graduate  at  Cambridge,  who,  being  examined  for  his  degree 
and  failing  in  every  subject  upon  which  he  was  tried,  complained  that 
he  had  not  been  questioned  upon  the  things  which  he  knew.  Up(m 
which  the  examining  master,  moved  less  to  compassion  by  the  impene- 
trable dulness  of  the  man  than  to  anger  by  his  unreasonable  complaint, 
tore  off  about  an  inch  of  paper,  and  pushing  it  toward  him,  desired  him 
to  write  upon  that  all  he  knew. 

The  wags  of  a  university  have  not  permitted  such  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  indulring  their  humorous  propensities  as  an  examination  pre- 
sents to  pass  unimproved.  Among  the  green  and  unauspectmg  appU- 
cants  for  admission  they  sometimes  reap  a  harvest  of  iun,  whidi  is 
stored  away  to  serve  as  die  food  of  pleasant  recollection  in  after  years. 
The  following  used  to  be  one  of  the  tricks  in  the  programme  of  per- 
formances on  such  occasions.  A  few  of  the  knowing  ones,  whose  heads 
are  more  fiill  of  roguery  than  their  hearts  of  fooling,  having  selected  a 
suitable  room,  disguise  themselves  in  wigs  and  spectacles  and  other 
paraphernalia  adapted  to  their  respective  parts  in  me  play  to  be  acted. 
Musty  tomes  in  black  letter  and  barbarous  dialect  are  piled  on  the 
tables  before  them.    A  master  of  ceremonies  having  been  chosen,  a 
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•tudent  in  bis  usua]  dress  is  sent  forth  to  perambulate  the  coll^re 
grounds.  In  a  twinkling  the  spider  falls  in  wiA  a  fly,  who  inquires  me 
way  to  the  place  of  examination.     The  spider  either  very^  politely  offers 

to  conduct  the  fly,  or  more  usually  proceeds  to  direct  hun  to  No. , 

where  his  companions  are  seated  in  solemn  conclave.  He  is  received 
with  becomine  gravity,  and  plied  with  questions  of  the  most  ridiculous 
nature,  all  which  he  answers  with  the  humility  and  promjptness  proper 
in  sudi  august  presence.  The  most  private  afiairs  of  himself  and 
family  are  brought  on  the  docket.  At  last  a  half-suppressed  titter,*  a 
fdmultaneous  roar  of  merriment,  the  good  sense  of  the  dupe  himself 
or  the  entrance  of  a  bon&-fide  dignitaiy,  ends  the  laughable  iarce. 

The  rocks  and  shoals  and  quicksands  of  examination  being  safely 
navi^ted,  the  senior  tutor,  a  consequential  function€Lry,  piloted  us  to 
our  future  domicile.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  own  feelings 
at  that  interesting  hour,  and  therefore  beg  leave  to  abandon  the  plural 
fi)rm  while  I  attempt  to  draw  my  own  portrait,  well  assured  that  the 
picture  will  find  its  original  in  the  person  of  many  a  one  who  has  had 
the  sanoe  unenviable  experience.  The  door  of  the  back  middle  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  or  more  correctly  the  floor  under  the  ground, 
opened  to  receive  me,  and  I  sunk  down  upon  my  trunk,  which  was  the 
only  article  of  furniture  that  served  to  dispel  the  cheerlessness  of  the 
apartment.  Surely,  thought  I,  a  ray  of  the  blessed  sun  never  straggled 
in  here,  fcr  chill-loneliness  can  be  felt  in  the  very  air.  The  cracks  be- 
tween the  planks  of  the  floor  j?aped  a  full  inch  apart  in  some  places ; 
the  windows  creaked  moummlly  with  every  blast ;  the  dingy  walls 
smelt  mouldy,  and  the  aperture  in  the  wall  for  the  stove-pipe  was  the 
only  thing  that  suggested  the  idea  of  comfort,  a  negative  idea  indeed ! 
There  I  sat,  how  long  I  know  not ;  there  I  meditated,  on  what  I  know 
not  distinctly !  As  me  shadows  of  evening  began  to  to  deepen  around, 
I  started  to  the  consciousness  that  preparations  must  be  made  for  pass- 
ing the  night,  and  for  rendering  the  appearance  of  things  less  gloomy 
and  repulsive. 

The  hour  for  retiring  came  and  we  slept,  and  few  of  us  slept  with- 
out dreaming.  Having  heard  of  ventilauon,  pumping  and  smoking, 
we  imagined  ourselves  the  centres  toward  which  the  four  winds  gravi- 
tated vnth  tremendous  power,  or  that  we  were  practising  hydropathy 
under  the  falling  thunders  of  Niagara ;  or  that  we  had  been  metamor- 
phosed into  hams,  and  were  suspended  by  the  heels  in  a  huge  smoke- 
house. And  if  either  then  or  on  succeeding  nights,  we  had  a  dream 
of  this  kind, '  which  was  not  all  a  dream,'  we  consoled  ourselves  vnth 
the  sentiment  of  the  pious  ^neas, '  Forsan  et  hsec  olim  meminisse  ju- 
vabit.' 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  introduce  the  reader  into  that  miniature 
world,  called  a  college,  giving  him  a  notion  of  its  manners,  customs  and 
laws ;  the  character  and  occupations  of  its  inhabitants,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  w.  a. 

JfnB-JUdvem,  1850.  

EPIGRAM    ON    CAPTAIN    ANTHONY. 
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BROTHER       AND       SISTER. 


»T   MRS.    T.    J.    OA&VET. 


Theki  are  9ome  words  whioh  only  dioidd  be  spoken 
Wlien  from  the  soul  each  earth-bonnd  chain  is  brdcen ; 
With  the  low  cadence  of  an  earnest  prayer ; 
Mid  the  hushed  depths  of  passionate  despair ; 
In  the  calm  sabbath  of  the  loving  heart, 
Or  the  lone  twilight,  when  with  day  depart 
The  day's  tomultuous  cares,  its  anxious  stirife, 
And  leave  us  to  a  purer,  calmer  life. 

Never  amid  the  sounds  of  worldly  care 
By  cold  or  careless  utterance  may  we  dare 
Proftne  those  holy  heart^words ;  they  were  given 
To  teach  us  here  the  alphabet  of  Heaven ! 
Home,  Parent,  Sister,  Brother  ! — is  there  one 
Whose  heart  awakes  not  to  an  echoing  tone 
When  these  are  spoken,  as  they  should  ever  be, 
With  love's  own  accent,  low  and  thrillingly  7 

*  Brother !  my  only  brother  I'  breathed  a  child 
In  the  lone  forest,  by  the  brookside  wild. 

As  hand  in  hand,  heart  clasped  to  heart,  ^ey  strove 
To  speek  that  bitterest  word  to  those  who  love, 
Faretoell  I    '  My  brother,  we  may  meet  no  more ! 
God  bless  thee !    Love  me  still !'    The  strife  was  o'er ; 
Few  words  their  grief  allowed ;  brief  time  had  they. 
For  their  stern  guardian' might  not  brook  delay. 

They  entered  life  together ;  the  v  had  shared 

Together  in  its  joys :  togoUier  dared 

To  meet  its  fiercest  ills  *,  but  this  sad  doom 

To  part,  had  changed  earth  to  a  living  tomb  1 

Oh !  ye  to  whom  the  orphan's  fote  is  given. 

Think  of  ^e  holy  ties  abeady  riven ; 

Nor  dare  to  break,  with  ruthless  hand,  the  last 

That  round  the  crushed  and  bleeding  heart  is  cast ! 

Twastheir  first  parting:  sorrow's  poisoned  sword 
Had  not  grown  blunt  witn  using ;  the  sad  word 

*  Farewell !'  had  not  to  them  fiumliar  grown, 
And  lost  thereby  its  bitterness  of  Ume. 

No  marvel,  then,  that  hour,  to  them  so  brief, 
Almost  their  first  of  agoniamg  ffrief. 
The  work  of  age  shouM  do,  and  bid  them  part 
Children  in  years,  but  adults  of  the  heart 

*  We  should  oount  time  by  heart-throbs  1'  —  who  can  tdl 
What  years,  what  ases  in  ssme  momenti  dwell ! 
Wondering  we  speak  of  youthftil  heads  turned  white 
Within  the  limit  of  a  smgle  night ; 

How  many  a  heart,  by  some  strong  feeling's  power. 
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HaUi  pond  from  youth  to  age  in  one  diort  hoof ! 
Chfldkh  old  age  soon  teeka  Ha  mother'a  breaat, 
But  aged  youui  hatli  no  anoh  kindly  reat 

They  parted  thna :  ahe  to  the  prahried  Weat 
pMaea,  aa  the  yoang  dore  from  ita  aheltering  neat ; 
He  'mid  New-£ngland'a  hilla  and  foreata  grew 
In  maniy  beauty,  narleaa,  free  and  true ; 
Wiadom,  which  the  free  mind  doth  ever  orave, 
New-England'a  adioola  with  liberal  bounty  gave ; 
And  aoon  hia  aoul  a  loftier  pathway  trod ; 
New-England'a  ohnrohea  led  hia  heart  to  Qon. 

He  naaard  'mid  yon^'a  temptationa  *,  but  a  power 
Of  firm  renatanoe  waa  hia  apirit'a  dower : 
The  hand  within  a  aiater'a  clasped  ao  long 
Blight  ne'er  be  lifted  to  a  deed  of  wrong ; 
The  Bp  a  aater'a  love  had  aealed  and  bleaaed 
Mi£^t  ne'er  to  thoae  leaa  pure  and  true  be  preaaed : 
Her  holy  memory  atiU  waa  in  hia  heart, 
And  no  ignoble  uought  could  there  have  part 

And  thna  he  grew  to  nkanhood.    He  hath  gained 
A  name  none  bluah  to  hear  :  no  heart  ia  p«ned 
When  he  ia  praiaed ;  no  widow'a  tear  e'er  M 
Upon  the  laurel  which  he  weareth  well : 
And  he  hath  won  a  fair  and  gentle  bride, 
Who  in  life's  varied  pathway,  bv  hia  aide, 
Through  i^ood  or  ill,  with  dauntleaa  atep  will  go. 
To  ahve  hia  h^pineea  or  bear  hia  wo. 

Ia  9ke  forgotten  ?    Go.  skeptic,  aak  him  now ! 

The  crown  of  life  aits  lightly  on  his  brow, 

Tet  there  are  linee  which  tell  that  much  of  care, 

Of  tofl  and  suffering,  have  their  records  there. 

List  the  reply :  *  My  sister^s  love  hathgiven 

Joy  to  my  pathway ;  as  a  voice  from  E^ven 

Bver  unto  my  soul,  through  good  or  ill, 

Cometh  the  sound :  *■  Qod  Ueas  thee !  love  me  atOl !'  * 

She.  'mid  the  prairiea  of  the  storied  Weat, 
Hath  found  a  home,  with  pure  aflfection  Meat : 
Another  garden  claims  that  wQd-flower  bright ; 
On  her  heart'a  altar  bums  another  light 
Her  home,  her  husband,  yea,  her  ohUdren,  dafan 
Large  measure  of  her  love ;  the  holy  name 
Of  mother  in  her  love-filled  heart  we  trace : 
Hath  ita  first  record,  brothery  still  a  phK)e  f 

Ask  the  sweet  pratder  on  her  mother's  knee 
What  name  is  breathed  so  oft  so  lovingly ! 
Ask  the  bright  boy  who  standeth  hj  her  side 
Whence  waa  the  name  he  claims  with  manly  pride ! 
By  their  home-altar  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
Bow  down,  and  list  the  heart-worda  apoken  there : 
*  Bleaa  Tbou  ov  absent  brother !'  thea  depart, 
And  dare  no  more  to  doubl  a  siater^a  heart ! 

#rs|PM  raUiyt,  JMooM. 

TOL.   XZZT.  17 
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A  Yankee  Mystic !  a  Platonic  philoBoplier  from  the  region  of  *  Boston  notknis  !* 
The  words  sonnd  incongruous :  yet  such  is  th^  fact.  Tes ;  right  there,  in  the  heart 
of  practical  Tankee-land,  in  the  shrewdest,  keenest,  most  money-loying  popolatioii, 
sits  a  circle  as  '  idealistic,'  as  spiritual,  ay,  as  noble  in  thought,  as  any  er^  gathered 
around  Plato  or  Alexandrian  Philo.  A  school  of  mystic  Brahmins,  sudd^ily  dis- 
oovered  m  Liverpool,  would  hardly  be  more  strange.  And  what  a  change  from  those 
simple,  devout  men,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  reared  their  churches  and  govemmenti 
there ! — men  whose  whole  life  was  *■  practical,'  who  abhorred  all '  self-exaltatitm,'  aad 
who  would  almost  crush  the  individual  man  in  bowing  prostrate  before  GrOD.  Only 
imagine  the  h9rror  of  honest  John  Harvard,  for  instance,  if  told  that  in  a  few  gene- 
rations one  of  the  Puritan  descendants  were  to  utter  such  sentiments  as  these,  and 
find  approval  for  them  too : 

<  I  AM  part  or  psriicle  of  God.  I  am  God.  It  is  the  sool  that  degrades  the  past,  tnnis  all  riches 
to  poverty,  conlbunds  the  saint  with  the  rogfae,  shores  Jesus  and  Judas  equally  aside.* 

And  what  is  stranger  still,  these  Yankee  philosophers  differ  from  any  in  history ; 
their  system  is  a  copy  from  no  other ;  no  sect  or  school  is  like  them.  They  are  cafled 
'Transoendentalists*,'  but  it  will  be  found,  when  compared  with  the  German  Traa- 
soendentalistB,  that  they  differ  exceedingly.  Far  less  vague  and  mystic  in  dio«^ 
and  more  fitted  to  reach  the  common  mind,  they  are  immeasurably  above  them,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  sincere  devotion  to  truth  and  in  the  love  of  beauty.  Their  ideas  are 
generally  less  healthy,  less  solemn,  than  those  of  the  Carltlb  school  in  Kngiand, 
while  in  a  simile  poetry,  and  in  hopefiilness  for  mankind,  they  are  superior.  The  sme 
difference  will  be  found  with  the  ancient  philosophers.  They  have  neither  the  allegori- 
sing spirit  of  Philo,  nor  the  hopelessness  of  the  Stoics,  uot  the  religious  tendencies  cf 
Plato  *,  nor  are  they  imbued  with  the  self-submissive  love  of  the  later  ChristiaB 
mystics.  They  form  a  school  by  themselves ;  their  system,  though  resembling  in 
many  points  those  of  other  ages,  is  original.  It  is  the  result  of  singuhir  oircnmstances ; 
the  product  of  states  of  thought  which  could  have  arisen  in  no  other  age  or  natioci. 
Our  country,  with  all  her  inventions,  has  nothing  more  truly  '  American'  than  this 
philosophy.  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  these  thinkers  are  a  set  of  *  harmless 
dreamers.'    Their  infinence,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  is  certainly  not  negiti?e. 
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The  tewsher  and  hadeat  of  the  sohool  is  Mr.  Bherson  ;  and  we  olafan  finr  bim,  and 
than  attempt  to  prore,  something  higher  than  the  oharaoter  of  a  mere  dreaming 
mystic.  We  are  aware  that,  with  American  thinkers,  we  are  attenqiting  a  somewhat 
thankless  task  in  defendmg  BmasoN ;  the  laogh  and  the  sneer  and  the  parody  have 
soonded  too  long  against  him  to  give  mnch  hope  of  a  calm  hearing.  Bat  reviewers 
and  scholars  shoold  remember  that  this  process  has  abready  been  tried  on  a  oertaia 
^  Transcendentalist'  of  England ;  that  for  years  no  man  was  so  mimicked  and  laughed 
at  and  slashed  by  reviews ;  and  yet  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  now  that  do  thinker 
these  last  ten  years  has  moolded  earnest  minds  as  Thomas  Oarltlb.  It  njay  be  so 
with  Emsrson.  Oar  critios  too  most  bear  in  mind,  that  beyond  all  other  peoples  of 
the  world  Uiis  of  the  United  States  is  affected,  even  in  every  day  life,  by  abstract 
princi|des;  and  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  these  '  dreams'  of  Emerson  may  be  be- 
ooming  realities  throogh  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Systems  have  been  uprooted  and' 
principles  planted,  before  this,  by  weaker  j^ulosophics  than  Emkrson'b.  We  woold 
not  imply  by  this  that  all  who  condemn  this  philosophy  do  it  through  ignorance  or 
prejudice.  Wo  know  that  there  is  much  of  it  which  might  easily  be  misunderstood ; 
much  which,  without  its  connection,  is  a))surdity ;  and  we  grant  with  regret  that  thero 
is  much  which  most  of  us  must  sincerely  condemn.  But  let  us  no  longer  laugh  it 
down  ;  let  fiiir  and  just  criticism  be  given  it ;  and  if  there  be  evfl,  let  it  be  met  and 
reasoned  away,  and  where  there  is  good  let  it  not  be  rejected  because  dressed  in  un- 
Qsoal  language,  or  coming  fhmi  a  suspicious  source. 

The  motto  of  the  whole  Emrrsonian  system  is  the  words  '  I  am.'  The  grandeur, 
the  awfiilness  of  the  soul ;  the  exaltation  of  self.  This  stands  out  on  every  page. 
The  greatness,  the  independence  of  the  human  will,  is  the  idea  which  meets  us  every 
where ;  it  is  self  which  paints  the  varied  beauty  around  us ;  self  which  curses  or 
Messes  us,  here  or  hereafter ;  self  which  creates  circumstances  and  fortune.  Tes ; 
God  himself  sometimes  seems  only  the  ideal  reflection  of  this  existence,  the  Mind. 
*■  We  believe  in  ourselves,'  he  says,  *  as  we  do  not  believe  in  others.  It  is  an  instance 
o€  our  fiuth  in  ourselves  that  men  neyer  speak  of  crime  as  lightly  as  they  think ;  or 
enrery  man  tiunks  a  latitude  safe  for  himself  which  is  nowise  to  be  indulged  to  another.' 
Again :  '  All  private  sympathy  is  partial.  .  .  .  Marriage  (in  what  is  called  the 
spirttnal  world)  is  impossible,  because  of  the  inequality  between  every  subject  and 
every  object.  .  .  .  There  will  be  the  same  gulf  between  every  me  and  thee  as  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  picture.  The  universe  is  the  bride  of  the  soul.  ...  As 
I  am,  so  I  see.  .  .  .  Instead  of  feeling  a  poverty  when  we  enccmnter  a  great  man 
lei  US  treat  the  new-comer  like  a  travelling  geologist  who  passes  through  our  estate 
and  shows  us  good  slate  or  anthracite  or  lime-stone  in  our  brush  pasture.  .  .  .  They 
think  society  wiser  than  their  soul,  and  know  not  that  one  soul  and  thehr  soul  is 
wiser  than  the  whole  world.  See  how  nations  and  races  flit  by  on  the  sea  of  thne, 
,  smd  leave  no  ripple  to  tdl  where  they  floated  or  sank ;  and  one  good  soul  shall  moke 
the  name  of  Mosbs  or  of  Zbno  or  of  Zoroaster  reverend  forever.'  Then  again,  we 
have  the  old  Stoic  over  again  in  his  contempt  for  outward  evil,  his  elevation  above 
annoyance  or  sorrow.  No  suffering  in  this  life,  no  fbture  of  pun,  need  bend  this 
prond  wOl. 

While  we  recognise  in  much  of  this  the  language  only  of  the  philosophy  whioh 
would  reduce  aD  outward  appearances  to  the  mind's  mode  of  conceiving  them ;  whBa 
we  honor  his  attempt  to  convince  men  of  their  native  noUeness,  we  do  dissent  firom 
very  much  of  it.    It  seems  to  us  a  cold  and  unsympathiadng  philosophy ;  it  is  very 
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grand,  Imt  it  it  dso  xfitj  repnlaye.  He  would  mmke  eaoh  hmiiaii  being  an  iwlaled, 
independent  doni-god,  inatead  of  a  weeping,  laoghing  man,  with  a  heart  ohnging  In 
oountkae  sympathiea  to  every  heart  around  him.  Man  was  not  made  ibr  independ- 
enoe;  for  this  aotitary  aelf-wofthip.  He  waa  made  to  trust,  to  love,  to  depend ;  and 
we  do  believe  that  his  highest  nobleness,  his  greatest  fireedom,  is  found  in  sufajeetion ; 
snbjeotion  to  what  is  right  and  true ;  his  truest  ind^ndeoce  is  in  peribet  dependeoee 
<m  Him,  llie  only  selfHMpported.  And  for  ourselves,  we  do  doubt  this  mwdi-vaanled 
strength  of  llie  human  will.  A  head-aohe  will  break  it;  sorrow  or  poverty  may 
emdi  it ;  it  needs  but  a  slight  change  in  the  bodily  organs  to  loosen  ntteriy  its  grasp 
over  the  mind.  It  is  true,  the  soul  can  inflict  a  4errible  punishment  on  itself^  even 
here,  and  sometimes  the  strong  wiU  can  set  itself  firmly  ^against  a  sea  of  troubles ;' 
but  who  will  say  it  shall  be  so  heyond  7 — who  will  dare  sqr,  when  the  mind  wbiris 
4mt  into  that  dim  void,  a  feather  in  tho  ceaseless  tempest,  that  it  can  in  any  wsy  direet 
itself  7  It  is  there,  a  feeble  existence  in  the  hands  of  Infinite  Power ;  the  knowledge 
whieh  contrived  its  beautiftil  harmonies  can  »a  easQy  jar  diem  to  disoorda.  Who  can 
81^  what  it  shall  brave  then  ?  Who,  in  snehnn  untried  Hfe,  wfll  boast  of  that  wsvering, 
jrielding  win  7    Isnot  our  traest  course,  after  all,  humflky  of  self  7 

However  cold  this  view  of  man's  nature  may  seem,  it  b  almost  lost  sight  of  in  a 
eertain  magnaniiAity^  of  sentiment,  which  to  us  throws  an  indescribable  charm  about 
all  Em laso!! 's  writtngs.  In  this  he  is  most  original  ^  there  is  no  moraliier  like  him. 
One  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  a  sineere,  noble  man  is  speaking  out  jdainly  his 
thoughts ;  thoughts  whieh  do  not  sound  over-straiSLed,  as  if  too  p^ect  for  any  hnman 
being  to  realize,  nor  ^  sentimental,'  as  ^ough  the  author  were  too  amiable  to  be  manly ; 
nor  do  they  smack  of  the  essayist  or  philosspher ;  but  they  are  manly,  whole-oooled 
sentiments,  sueh  as  common  men  have  to  one  Another,  but  such  somehow  as  books 
have  quite  iailod  to  notice.  It  is  like  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  an  Indian  chiel^ 
upeaking  out  in  the  tongue  of  civQiied  life.  We  see  the  soul  of  a  true  man  opened 
to  us,  vigorous,  stern,  yet  swelling  with  generous  in^mke  and  gentle  affection ;  a  man 
true  in  himself,  and  who  demands  plain  truth  fromofli^v ;  one  who  can  dasp  a  friend 
to  himself  with  all  the  deep  love  of  a  man's  heart,  but  who  wimts  no  sentimental  talk 
or  girlish  dependence.  He  speaks  of  frienddiip,  and  you  see  it  is  no  boy's  ronumee 
or  pretty  subject  for  an  essay,  with  him.  He  has  felt  it ;  he  has  known  the  almost 
solemn  ddight  when,  alter  years  of  trid,  die  thought  has  settled  on  the  mhid  that  we 
have  9L  friend;  a  man  who  without  affeetation  loves  us,  who  wiB  deal  plainly  vrith  us 
m  with  himself,  who  will  stand  by  us  through  our  follies  and  our  sorrows ;  not  de- 
pendent, but  linked  with  us  in  the  hi^est  of  all  unkma,a  struggle  for  the  same  noble 
and  grand  ends.  Friendship  with  him  is  no  light  thing ;  it  is  stem ;  it  is  religioas : 
*  Not  made  of  wine  and  dreams,  but  of  the  tough  fibre  of  the  kuwuin  heart,*  And 
we  beUeve  that  in  these  essays  he  strikes  nt  «ne  great  fault  of  American  society — a 
iMdt  often  noticed  by  foreigners :  the  want  of  friendships  between  men  and  men.  In 
Borope  men  of  maturity  and  deed  can  unite  in  generous  friendship  for  a  life-time ; 
the  separation  of  a  Fox  and  Bumb  could  draw  tears  from  an  assembly  of  legislators ; 
hut  what  unkm  often  exista  here  between  men  of  years  except  a  dinn^-union  or 
busineas-partnerslup  T  8hatt  it  he  always  so  7  But  to  return  to  our  author.  Hie 
same  greatness,  manliness  of  sentiment,  we  find  expressed  in  all  his  analyses  of  tiie 
I  of  saeiety.    Hear  him  on  so  oommon  a  subject  as  '  Gifts :' 


•  Turn  role  for  a  glli  Is  ttast  we  eonvej  to  Moie  penoo  that  which  property  bekNMn  to  his  chsisinr 
«iid  Is  eati^  Miociilod  with  hlsi  la  thooght.  But  Our  takent  of  oomplimeiit  sad  love  sn  for  the 
aoetpartbsfhsroos.   Risp  sad  ether  Jewell  sra  not  gtt^lniti^ologies  for  gifts :  tbs  only  §IA  it  s 
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portion  or  UqrMlf;  tboQ  must  Meed  for  me.  Hierelbre  the  poet  brings  hit  poen,  the  ihophwd  kii 
unib,  .  .  .  the petnterhto  picture, the glri a haadlwrchier of  herown sewing.  .  ,  .  Butitlse 
cold,  lIMesB  bneineee,  when  700  go  to  the  shops  to  hoy  me  something  whieh  <loes  not  reprssept 
yovMfo  and  talents,  bat  sgold-smith*B.  .  .  .  He  is  a  good  man  who  can  reoelTe  a  gift  weU.  We 
sie  either  gted  or  sorry  at  a  gift,  and  both  emotions  are  mibecoming.  ...  I  am  sornr  when  my 
IndBpendenoe  is  inrsdted,  or  when  a  gift  comes  fh>m  such  as  do  not  know  my  spirit,  sna  so  the  act 
is  not  supported;  and  if  the  gin  please  me  oyeraracb,  then  I  should  be  ashsmed  that  the  donor 
should  read  my  heart  and  see  that  I  love  his  comnAodlty  and  not  him.  .  .  .  The  expectation  of 
giatitade*  (we  commend  this  to  that  much-liOured  ctass  of  housekeepers  who  are  so  troubled  by  a»- 
gnteftd  servants),  *the  expectation  of  gratitude  is  mean,  and  is  continually  puntahed  by  the  total 
iassnsibiUty  of  the  obliged  penon.  Itls  a  great  happiness  to  get  off  without  Ipjury  and  hearl-bani- 
iaa  ftom  one  who  has  had  the  ilHuck  to  be  served  by  you.  The  resson  of  these  dtocords  I  conceive 
to  be  that  there  is  no  eommensurabiUty  between  a  man  and  his  gift.  .  .  .  The  service  a  man  red- 
den his  fHeod  is  trivial  and  selfish  compared  with  the  service  he  knows  his  Mend  stood  hi  rsadinew 
to  yield  him,  aUke  before  be  had  begun  to  serve  his  ftiend  and  now  also.* 

The  Enay  on  *■  Manners'  gives  lu  a  aimilar  train  of  thoughts  as  ho  analyaea  in  a 
quite  ingenious  mode  the  opinions  preyalent  In  polite  sodety.  Hear  his  definition  of 
a  <  Gentleman:' 

*  Tn  pntlemaa  isa  man  of  tnith.Ioni  of  his  owa  actions,  and  expressfav  that  k>rdship  in  his 
brtiaviour,  not  in  any  manner  dependent  and  servile,  either  on  persons  or  opinions  or  possesskma. 
Bsyond  this  flwi of  tmlh  and  real  fores,  the  word  denotes  gooiHiatiire  or  benevolence;  manhood 
frstand  then  gentleness.' .  .  .  *  My  gentieman  gives  the  law  where  he  is :  he  will  oui-pray  saints  In 
ehspel;  oat^eneralveterana  in  the  fMd,  and  o«t-«hineaU  courtesy  In  the  haU.  ^eisgoodeosBpaay 
for  pirstes,  and  good  for  academidansb' 

*Ii  the  aristocnU  is  only  valid  In  ftsMonable  circles  and  not  with  truckmen,  he  wIU  never  be  a 
Issdsrhifoshlou.'  ..  .  « If  the  foshioaist  have  not  this  quality  (selfsnelianee.)  he  is  nothing.  Wears 
SQchloveraof  self-reliance, that  we  excuse  in  a  man  many  sins  if  he  will  show  us  a  complete  satis- 
fNtlon  in  hfts  position,  which  asks  no  leave  to  be  of  mine,  or  any  man*s  good  opinion.  Butanydelb- 
nooe  to  some  eminent  msn  or  woman  of  the  world,  forfeits  all  privilege  of  noblUty.  He  Is  an  un* 
doi«]«:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  I  wUl  speak  with  his  I 


The  oondnsbn  of  it  all  thus  is,  that  ^  Every  thing  called  foshion  and  courtesy  ham- 

Ucs  itsetf  before  the  cause  and  fountain  of  honor,  creator  of  titles  and  dignities,  namely, 

the  heart  of  love ;' 

^Wbat  Is  rich?  Are  you  rich  enoush  tohelp  any  body?  to  succor  the  unfsshionable  and  the  ee* 
centric  f  rich  enough  to  make  the  Canaoian  in  his  wagon,  the  itinerant  with  his  oonsuft  ^per  whlA 
^ '  t  him  *to  the  chsritsble,'  the  swarthy  Italian  with  his  fow  broken  words  of  English,  foel 


the  noble  esteei^on  of  your  presence,  and  your  house  fW)m  the  general  bleakness  and  stoniness? 
Wbst  Is  vulgar,  but  to  refuse  the  claim  on  acute  and  conclusive  reasons?  What  is  gentle  but  to 
sOow  it,  and  give  their  heart  and  yours  one  holiday  firom  the  national  caution  T 

It  is  high  praise  of  any  author,  almost  the  highest,  to  say  that  he  is  an  honest  searcher 
for  truth.  Men  who  are  odd  for  the  sake  of  being  odd,  or  independent  for  the  &mo 
of  originality,  are  not  so  uncommon.  But  the  simple,  sincere  lover  of  tmth.for  tmth'a 
sUe,  b  rare.  When  he  does  appear,  mankind  should  meet  hun  with  their  heartiest 
wdoome.  For  after  all  our  easy  moralizing,  what  more  difficult  thing  is  there  for  a 
nsn  than  to  be  true  ?  To  break  over  the  associations,  endeared  to  him  by  long  and 
picasant  memories,  to  find  loosening  from  his  heart,  the  sjonpathies  and  esteem  of 
those  he  has  hecn  taught  from  childhood  to  reapeot ;  to  expose  himself  to  the  quiet 
meer  or  the  settled  dislike  of  men  around  hhn  at  his  oddity ;  and  worse  than  all,  to 
have  the  awftil  foar  gathering  darkly  over  his  soul  that  he  may  be  losing  the  love  of 
hk  Goo ;  all  this  perhaps  must  a  man  meet  for  truth.  He  who  has  done  this,  is  no 
weak  man.  He  deserves  our  honor.  Tet  it  is  very  easy  to^rget  this;  it  is  very 
easy  to  forget,  as  a  roan  stands  up  in  simple  humble  spirit  for  his  particular  truths 
what  a  weary  course  of  darkness  and  struggling  it  may  have  cost  him  to  win  it.  We 
believe  Mr.  Emekson  has  thus  sought  for  truth.  And  more  than  this,  we  believe  him 
striving,  with  all  his  varied  powers,  to  raise  his  fellow  men  to  this  higher  life  of  truth 
and  spirituality.  We  know  wo  are  treading  here  near  topics  from  which  custom  and 
cant  have  worn  all  their  freshness.  But  we  do  beHeve  every  man,  if  asked  plainly,  with 
no  whhie  of  religions  phrase,  would  acknowledge  there  was  an  infinitely  higher  life 
possible  for  hun ;  would  confess  the  meanness  of  the  life  he  lives,  compared  to  what 
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he  might  live.  Every  one  of  us  have  had  our  moments  of  reflection,  when  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  a  higher  life  floated  before  us.  We  have  had  some  £unt  concep- 
tion what  it  would  be  to  live  for  noble  and  generous  ends ;  to  be  free  flrora  this  meanness 
and  selfishness,  which  so  chain  mankind ;  to  have  a  mind  at  length  above  these  ever- 
clamoring  appetites  and  passions.  At  such  time,  we  saw  the  beauty  and  divine  ma- 
jesty of  truth,  yfa  felt  what  the  exalted  consciousness  would  be,  that  within  us  not 
the  slightest  felseness  harbored.  We  asked  not  for  (hture  happiness ;  but  simply  and 
with  a  trust  in  a  higher,  we  gave  up  ourselves  to  live  for  human  freedom  and  human 
happiness.  All  men  have  some  such  thoughts,  whether  these  words  express  them  or 
not.  There  are  better  moments  in  every  man^s  life,  nobler  impulses  than  his  common. 
And  it  is  to  these,  m  these  volumes,  Emerson  so  often  speaks.  He  would  show  us 
how  every-day  lifi  may  at  length  be,  what  we  have  so  often  dreamed  it  That  it  can 
be  true,  earnest,  generous,  though  spent  in  the  din  of  the  market  or  quiet  of  the  col- 
lege. He  tells  us  of  a  noble,  spiritual  life,  which  but  few,  with  whatever  professions, 
have  ever  realized.  These  sentiments  of  his  are  not  Utopian;  they  are  not  impractica]; 
unless  Christianity  is  Utopian,  and  to  forget  an  endless  life,  is  to  be  practical.  They 
express  what  we  aU  acknowledge  as  truth,  but  which  we  all  hesitate  to  act  upon ;  and 
must  this  always  be  so  7  Shall  not  th^  day  come  when  men  can  realize  all  that  Emer- 
son, and  all  that  a  higher  than  Emerson,  has  pictured  ?  Can  we  not,  even  in  this  day, 
resolve  with  him,  that  for  our  part  we  will  make  society  a  true  and  earnest  thing,  and 
no  more  an  exchange  of  hypocrisies  ;  that  we  will  do  away  with  every  vestige  of  ftlse- 
ness  in  life  or  dealings ;  that  fDr  us,  our  days  shall  no  more  be  given  to  appetite  and 
selfishness,  but  to  a  life  of  love,  to  unchecked,  fearless  service  of  truth.  To  the  scholar, 
he  says : 

^iTbeoomet  him  to  fed  all  eonfldence  in  hlmaelf,  and  to  defer  never  to  the  pqpulsrcfy.  JLethla 
not  quiet  his  beliefthst  a  pop 

be  the  crsck  of  doom.  In  sllenoe,  m  sieaaineaSf  in  severe  aoemcuon,  lei  mm  noia  oy  mmaei 
nenrstion  to  obeerratton,  patient  of  neglect,  patient  of  lepitwch ;  and  bide  his  own  time.*  . 
ahoold  th^aeholar  be,  ftee  and  breve.*  .  .  .  *It  is  a  shame  to  him,  if  his  trenqniltity  amidd 


ties  to  keep  his  courage  up.' 

We  commend  his  views  of  the  pilgrims  to  some  even  of  the  more  orthodox  of  their 

descendants  at  the  present  day : 

t  What  a  debt  is  oon  tothatold  religion,  which,  in  the  childhood  of  meet  of  us,  stffl  dwelt  like  a 
fiabbath  morning  in  the  country  of  New-England,  teaching  jfiivatitMi,  •elf'denial  and  sonowl  A 
man  was  bom  not  for  proeperity,  bat  to  soiTer  for  the  benefit  of  others  lilce  the  noble  rock^Dsple, 
which  all  around  our  villages  bleeds  tor  the  service  of  mim.    Not  praise,  not  men^s  acoeptanee  of  our 


doiiu;,  bat  the  spi  rit's  holy  errand  through  as,  absorbed  the  thought  How  dignified  was  tMs  1  Bow 
an  £at  is  called  talents  ukI  success  in  our  noisy  capitals,  becomes  buzz  and  din  befbre  this  imutr 
worthineasr  .  .  .  *  And  what  isto  replace  for  us  the  piety  of  that  race?    We  cannot  have  theiia :  It 


Idee  away  from  us  day  by  day,  bat  we  also  can  bask  in  the  groat  morning  which  rises  forever  oat  of 
sea,  and  be  ourselTes  the  chiklren  of  the  light.* 


We  have  said  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  seek  for  truth  as  freely  as  Em  bkson  has  doae. 
But  in  scarcely  any  Country  is  it  more  difficult  than  in  this.  Our  very  equality  of 
rights  gives  tremendous  force  to  public  opinion,  and  but  few  dare  rise  against  it  Hie 
hootings  of  the  mob  are  always  more  fearftil  than  chains  and  prisons.  A  man  may 
braoe  himself  against  mere  persecution  of  power  ;  but  when  the  man  by  his  side,  his 
brother  and  mess-mate  and  friend,  turn  against  him,  who  can  &ce  it  ?  As  a  oonse- 
qnenoe,  how  few  in  this  country  think  independently  of  all  party  organbations !  How 
bound  up  are  wc  within  our  sects  and  our  schools  and  our  parties !  Embeson  must 
have  seen  this  great  fieinlt  of  our  people  *,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  struck  at  it  boldly 
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and  maiifbUy ;  we  doubt  not  his  snooeas.  Onr  people  do  at  least,  after  a  oonne  of 
years,  acknowledge  tmth ;  and  the  bold,  independent  thinker,  though  his  name  be 

.  blackened  How,  shall  not  even  here  miss  his  reward.  We  think  too  we  notice  a  change 
in  this  matter ;  the  old  boundary  marks  of  creeds  are  being  swept  off;  thought  is  freer. 
£y^i  the  popular  taste  in  literature  seeks  the  more  earnest  authors.    Men  are  grow- 

.  ing  earnest,  and  they  want  true,  hearty  thinkers,  no  matter  how  many  conventionalisms 
and  deganoies  they  violate.  Caeltlb  has  a  hundred  times  the  mfluence  of  Macaulat  ; 

'  and  Miss  Bebmes,  Robkin,  and  *  Jane  Btre*  are  read,  where  Jambs  and  Bulwbr  are 
searoeiy  heard  of.  In  newspapers,  it  is  your  odd,  honest,  independent  Grbelet  that 
tiiriDs  the  fiirthest  earner  of  the  land  with  his  thoughts,  while  *  leading  journals,'  with 

:  stately  editorials,  are  dosed  over  most  quietly.    That  Mr.  Emerson's  writings  are 

.  crowded  with  fiiults,  no  fidr  reader  can  be  disposed  to  deny ;  and  yet  we  are  inclined 

.  lo  think  these  have  been  much  eiaggerated ;  espeoiaUy ,  let  any  one  compare  the  earlier 
Iftwiys  with  thb  volume  of  Addresses,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  change  for  the 
better  in  these  later  writings.  That  which  would  most  repel  an  earnest  mind  m  the 
'  Essays,'  is  a  certam  unheaHhiness  of  sentiment,  an  epicurean,  skeptic-like  view  of 
life.  We  find  him  regarding  all  actions,  whether  noble  or  selfish,  as  equally  indifferent ; 

•religion  and  happiness  as  results  of  a  good  state  of  liver ;  life  itself  is  superficial  and 
siokemBg ;  temperam^it  governs  every  thing ;  and  man  is  only  a  machine.  But  as 
we  go  on  in  his  writings,  a  deeper  and  more  earhest  tone  sounds  through  ^em.  The 
.skq;>tio  is  gone ;  and  we  see  a  man,  solemn  as  under  the  shadow  of  eternity,  with  every 
power  intensely  strained  to  show  to  others  the  truth  which  so  ennobles  him.  These 
/  Addresses'  are  strong,  practical,  earnest  speeches ;  such  as  can  roach  the  common 
mizid  of  our  American  people.  They  treat  of  every- day  matters ;  common  political 
and  moral  questiofts.  They  are  sermons  on  £k)onomy,  on  Manliness,  on  Honesty,  on 
.Religioas  living ;  and  they  strike  to  the  heart  of  these  things,  as  few  sermons  ye  have 
•eea.    We  g^e  as  an  instance  his  views  of  Economy : 

*  *•  la  oar  hoose-keeping  ncred  and  honorable  ?  Does  it  raise  and  inspire  us,  or  does  it  cripple  us 
iBsiesd? 

«  Our  expense  is  almost  all  for  coofbrmity.  It  is  for  cake  we  ran  in  debt  x  H  Is  not  the  intellect,  not 
tbe  liesrt,  not  beauty,  not  worship,  that  costs  so  much.  .  .  .  We  are  first  sensoal,  and  then  must 
be  rich.  We  dare  not  trust  our  wit  for  making  our  house  pleasant  to  our  Mend,  and  so  we  buy  ice> 
creams.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  there  is  (kith,  as  soon  as  there  is  society,  comfits  and  cushions  will  be  left 
fisr  siavea.  Expense  will  be  InrentiTe  and  heroic  .  .  .  Let  ns  learn  the  meaning  of  economy. 
£eoDomy  is  a  hish,  humane  oflloe,  or  sacrament,  when  its  aim  is  grand ;  when  it  is  the  prudence  ol 
aisBple  tastes ;  wheii  it  is  pracUsed  for  fhwdom,  or  k>ve,  or  devotion.  Much  <^  the  economy  we  see 
in  houses  U  of  a  base  origin,  and  is  best  kept  oat  of  sight.  Parched  com  eaten  today,  that  I  may 
Inre  roast  fowl  for  my  dinner  on  Sonday,  is  a  baseness;  but  parched  com  and  a  house  with  one 

^~     V  that  I  may  be  fkee  of  all  perturbatioBs;  that  I  may  be  serene  and  docile  to  what  the  mind 


U  speak,  and  girt  and  road-ready  for  the  lowest  mission  of  knowledge  or  good-will,  is  flrugallty 
far  goos  and  heroes.* 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  also,  to  transcribe  a  little  picture  he  draws  of  public 

wonliip : 

*I  ones  hasrd  a  preaeh«r  who  sorely  tempted  me  to  say  X  would  go  to  church  no  more.  Men  go, 
ttkooght  I,  where  they  are  wont  to  go,  else  had  no  soul  entered  the  temple  in  the  aflmioon.  A  snow- 
alora  was  felling  around  us.  The  snow-storm  was  real:  the  preacher  merely  n>octral;  and  the  eve 
felt  the  sad  contrast  hi  looking  at  htm  and  then  out  of  the  window  behind  him,  Into  the  beautiAil 
meteor  of  the  snow.  He  had  lired  in  vain.  He  had  no  one  word  intimating  that  he  had  laughed  or 
wept ;  was  Burried  or  in  love :  had  been  commended,  or  cheated,  or  chagrined.  If  he  had  ever 
lived  and  acted,  we  were  none  the  wiser  for  it.  The  capital  secret  of  his  prolBSBlon,  namdy,  to  coor 
▼ert  Hfe  into  Urnth,  he  had  not  teamed.  ...  It  seemed  strange  that  the  people  shonkl  oome  to 
church.  U  seemed  aa  if  theUr  houses  were  very  unentertainiiw,  that  they  shouki  prefer  this  thoughtlesa 
damor.  Ii  shows  that  there  is  a  commanding  attraction  in  the  moral  sentiment  that  can  lend  a  feint 
itnt  of  light  to  dullness  and  ignorance  eoming  in  its  name  and  place.' 

He  deplores  the  '  decaying  of  the  church,^  as  he  calls  it,  and  concludes :  '  What 
greater  calamity  can  fall  upon  a  nation  than  the  loss  of  worship  ?  Then  all  things  go 
to  decay.    Genius  leaves  the  temple  to  haunt  the  senate  or  the  market  \  Literature 
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beoomes  frivoloiif ;  Soienoe  is  ooU.    The  eye  of  yovtk  it  mC  Hghted  by  Hie  hope  «f 
other  worlds,  and  age  it  without  honor.' 

BIr.  Emkrson  is  frequently  charged  with  inooosiatenqy,  and  we  oertainly  ■haH  Mi 
attempt  to  deny  it.  We  believe  it  the  same  inoonaiBtency  a  man  showa  in  an  exoilei 
ooQvertation.  He  takes  one  view  of  a  subjeot ;  he  is  deeply  moved  by  it ;  his  wovla 
oome  forth  strong  and  glowing;  and  yet  an  hour  alter  we  may  find  him  arguing  <m  % 
different  side,  and  with  honesty  too.  It  is  the  inoonsistenoy  of  eioitement;  tha  oaa- 
sided  view  of  truth.  We  excuse  it  in  a  talker,  but  require  something  more  i 
in  ^  writer.  Still  we  are  disposed  to  think,  if  authors  ^ere  more  honest,  there  ^ 
be  fiir  more  inconsistency.  Every  man  who  thinks  must  be  oonsdoiw  of  exoee^n^ 
different  statea  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  same  subjeols.  There  are  tiaMs  when  Ui 
metaphysical  iystems  will  melt  awiiy  before  his  affeotiona  and  hopes.  There  are  odwn 
when  tiogic  fixes  the  cold  Ihnits,  and  he  cannot  pass  beyond  them.  At  one  tuna  Ui 
deity  seems  hardly  anything  but  kfty  and  eternal  principles }  at  another,  he  feala  lifc 
heart  dose  to  a  heart  like  his  own,  only  infinite  in  its  love  and  pity.  Pefhaps  this  is 
Emkiison's  self-ocmtradictifm. 

No  man  should  ever  undertake  to  defend  isolated  expresnons  at  Bhmuon >a.  A 
skilful  culler  fh>m  his  writings  could  convict  him  of  blasphemy  and  i 
sourity,  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  They  must  be  taken  in  their  c 
predate  their  meaning.  And  when  thus  taken  we  venture  to  say  that,  with  bat  fsv 
exoeptions,  they  will  convey  a  deep  and  true  idea.  His  obscurity  is  singular,  h  is 
not  in  the  use  of  strange  or  new  conjoined  words,  like  much  of  Carlti.b's.  His 
words  are  plain,  strong,  living  Saxon.  It  is  not,  as  we  think,  generafly  in  vague  thon^kt^ 
like  much  in  the  mystic  writers.  It  seems  rather  to  consist  in  abrupt,  apparently 
isolated  sentences,  when  in  &ct  there  is  a  true  connexion ;  in  figures,*  where  the  i 
is  not  at  once  clear,  except  to  those  accustomed  to  his  style ;  in  common  wmds,  i 
with  him  are  signs  of  many  qualities  conjoined,  or  are  particular  words 
general  principles.  Such  an  obscurity  may  be  an  objection,  but  it  oertaia^  is  not 
without  example  in  our  best  writers.  An  obscurity,  too,  which,  unlike  that  in  aona 
of  our  *  best  writers,'  rewards  investigation. 

We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  there  is  in  his  writings  an  obscurity  sometimea  deeper 
than  this.  The  analogies  so  &vorite  with  him  between  matter  and  spirit  seem  not 
seldom  to  lead  him  into  misty  paths.  A  neat  antithesis,  too,  occasionally  throwa  a 
vefl  over  the  thought.  And  there  are  passages,  beautiful]  in  appearance,  which  na 
diaritable  construction  or  dose  study  oan  in  any  way  explain.  We  must  oonduds 
they  are  those  vague  sentimenti,  with  misty  outlines  of  beauty,  which  float  throng 
idmost  every  mind.  Mr.  Embeson  has  had  the  firaukness  or  the  foUy  to  eiqpreaa  them. 
But  however  incomprehensible  he  is  at  times,  all  must  allow  the  frequenoy  in  his 
works  of  those  condensed  expressions  whioli  contain  such  a  world  of  trudi.  Vivid 
statementa  of  wide-reaching  prindples,  such  as  startle  us  so  oft^i  in  Shakspkaks,  ot 
GoBTHB,  or  RicHTBR.  It  is  these  compact  f<H*ms  of  truth  which  last  the  longest  in  a 
language.  Genius  alone  can  frame  them.  Emerson  has  enriched  our  language  with 
many.  This  we  have  said  of  his  prose.  Of  his  poetry  we  do  not  profess  to  judgsw 
What  little  we  have  seen,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  suspect  to  be  teom  Eiuaaov. 
We  would  speak  diffidently ;  but  if  nonsense  and  utter  opaquentM  show  a  want  of 
poetic  talent,  his  poems  can  claim  little.  And  yet  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  his  prose 
but  shows  the  true  poet  His  love  of  beauty,  his  pure  appreciation  of  natarsy  an 
wonderful.    Not  the  thread-bare,  worn-out  deaoriptions  of  Nature ;  of  flowing  meads 
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and  purling  streami,  and  nin-aetB,  and  what  not,  which  fill  moat  writera,  even  poeli ; 

hut  a  doee,  pure,  loving  obierv^ition  of  the  thonaand  heantiea  around  him.    Hear 

him  on  ihiff* 

*  Go  Into  the  forest,  yon  •haOilDd  all  new  and  ondeflcribed.  The  ■creaming  of  the  wUdrgeeeefljia^ 
bv  night;  the  thin  note  of  the  oompaaionable  tttmooBev  in  the  winter  day ;  the  lUl  of  ewaims  of 
flies  In  ankumn  from  comtMta  High  in  the  air,  pattering  down  on  the  leaves  like  ndn;  the  angry  hSss 
of  the  wood-birds;  the  pine  throwing  out  Its  poUen  fbr  the  next  centonr ;  the  turpentine  exuding 
from  the  tree;  and,  indeed,  any  vegetation,  any  anlmatioo,  any  and  an  are  alike  nnattempted.*  ...  Or 

rin:  *The  noonday  darkness  of  the  American  forests,  the  deep,  ediolng,  aboriginal  woods,  where 
living  eolamns  of  the  oak  and  ilr  tower  up  from  the  nrins  of  the  trees  of  the  bMt  millennium ; 
where  from  year  to  year  the  eagle  and  erow  see  no  intruder;  the  pines,  bearded  with  savage  bmm, 
yet  uraebed  with  grace  by  the  violets  at  their  (tot;  the  broad,  ooM  lowland,  which  forms  its  coat  of 
▼■por  with  the  stiUness  of  subtemmean  crystattizatioa;  and  where  the  traveller,  amid  the  rnralalVe 
planlathat  are  native  In  the  swsmps, thinks  with  pleasing  terror  of  the  distant  town;  this  beaal3r« 
hagftHid  and  desert  beauty,  which  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  now  and  the  rain,  repatait  and  vaiy, 
has  never  been  recorded  by  art' 

The  rehgioQB  world  generally,  we  anppose,  \o6k  with  aoapidon  even  <m  EifnaoN^a 
BMtal  taiju.  And  yet  it  wiU  be  found  hia  moralizing  reatB  to  a  certain  extent  on  Iha 
trnly  ohnatian  baaia.  It  ia  no  outward,  merely  mora]  self-oaltiire ;  no  mere  oorreot- 
mg  of  habita.  The  Heart  of  Lofot  ia  hia  great  theme.  The  purifying,  the  great 
prineiple  of  a  man'a  life,  ia  what  he  ia  ever  urging.  Hia  pditioal  philoaophy,  too,  ia 
■uch  aa  agreea  remarkaWy  with  the  (so-called)  religious  philoaophy  of  the  country. 
He  would  re-make  aooiety  by  infbaing  the  higher  principlea :  '  Theae  benefioiariea 
(the  reformera,')  he  aaya,  *  hope  to  raiae  man  by  improving  hia  circumstances ;  by 
eomlNnation  of  that  which  is  dead  they  hope  to  make  something  ahve.  In  vain ;'  and 
then  he  quotea  the  expresnon  of  the  '  sad  PsaTALOXii  i*  '  The  amelioration  of  outward 
dronmatancea  will  be  the  effect,  but  can  never  be  the  means  of  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement.' Then  in  another  pkoe,  in  regard  to  every  experiment  failing  that  haa 
Boi  the  '  moral  prindple'  withhi  it,  he  ocmciudea :  '  The  paciiio  Fooaiaa  will  be  as  in- 
^ioient  as  the  pemicioua  NAroLSON.' 

Am  we  cooaider  the  whde  style  and  philoac^hy  of  these  writings,  we  are  more  and 
more  atmdL  with  their  peculiar  originality.  We  doubt  whether  our  literature  has 
prodttoed  anything  nuHre  truly  native  to  it.  Hitherto  our  authors  have,  for  the  most 
part,  held  before  them  some  foreign  model.  Their  expression  and  mode  of  thought 
have  not  been  the  natural  fruit  of  this  new  soil.  It  is  not  so  with  Emerson.  That 
rugged,  energetic  style  of  his,  softened  occaaionally  by  gleams  of  wonderftil  beauty, 
ooold  have  had  no  model.  It  bcctis  almoet  the  reflection  of  the  scenery  in  which  he 
haa  lived;  those  gray  granite  hilla,  as  they  are  gilded  by  autumn  light  or  chequered 
by  aummer  ahadows.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  much  of  this  philoeo- 
pl^  might  not  be  a  type  of  the  future  devol<^m^t  of  the  national  mind.  There  ia 
juat  now  peeping  up  through  the  American  people  a '  transcendentaHsm^  not  unlika 
thst  aeen  in  theae  writings.  A  tendency  to  carry  abstract  ideas  out  into  practical 
eiBvtB ;  a  worship  of  principles,  of  theories,  no  matter  how  impracticable  at  present 
tbey  may  aeem.  The  ceaseless  speculation,  the  fearleea  research  of  that  philosophy, 
the  exalting  of  the  individual  mind,  yea,  even  the  heartiness  and  bluntneaa  it  woidd 
isftiae  into  aociety,  we  believe  will  all  be  traits  of  our  national  character,  when  it  haa 
ai  length  had  hSi  play. 

Thna  fiir  eertainly  our  people  have  shown  little  of  the  love  of  beauty,  or  the  devo- 
tion to  truth  which  appear  on  ahnost  every  page  of  the  EvaasoNiAN  philosophy.  The 
laat  ia  a  worahip  which  but  few  in  any  age  can  have  courage  to  offer.  Perhaps  it  shall 
jbe  ao  with  ua.  But  In  regard  to  the  love  of  ^e  beauts,  we  do  expect  wonderful 
reaultB.  in  the  fhture.  Ko  climate  or  country  can  show  such  varied  and  changing 
beauty  aa  oura.     No  nation  haa  yet  appeared  with  aach  intenae  activity  of  mind. 
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And  when,  at  length  a  more  complete  cultivation  reaches  every  claas ;  when  the  close 
observing  power  of  our  people,  with  its  ^markable  inventive  ihculty,  are  turned  to 
objects  of  beauty,  what  should  hinder  the  Jiighest  results  ?  For  our  part,  wc  expect 
throughout  our  people  then  a  love  of  nature,  a  taste  for  art,  higher  even  than  any 
Emehson  has  yet  shown  ■,  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  more  genial  and  more  purified  by 
love  of  Him,  of  whom  beauty  is  only  the  reflection. 

Of  Mr.  Emerson's  religious  character  we  own  wc  feel  reluctant  to  speak.  Not 
that  it  is  out  of  place ;  for  it  can  never  be  out  of  place  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner 
to  speak  of  an  author's  religious  views ;  but  because  in  an  author  of  his  peculiar  modes 
of  expression  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  his  meaning  on  such  subjects.  The  Isn- 
guage  of  any  original  mind  in  regard  to  Deftt  and  its  religious  hopes  must  be  strange. 
Embeson's  words  may  express  so  much  more  to  himself  than  to  us ;  possibly,  too,hii 
own  thoughts  may  be  no  clearer  than  the  terms  which  convey  them.  Still  with  aB 
this,  and  with  no  wish  to  sound  a  religious  alarm  against  him,  or  cram  our  theology 
upon  him,  we  must  say  and  say,  it  sadly,  that  the  highest  principles  of  religion  he  seems 
utterly  without  A  Oon,  living  and  personal,  he  does  not  recognize  and  does  not  kre. 
We  own  it  possible  for  a  heart-felt  devotion  like  his,  to  the  principles  of  Truth  and 
JuBtk)e  and  Love,  to  be  as  real  worship  of  the  unseen  One,  as  the  vague  aflectioB 
which  most  of  us  suppose  to  fill  our  minds.  Possibly  He  may  aooept'it  as  such.  Yet 
the  highest  life  of  the  soul,  the  love-confiding,  overflowing  to  a  Being,  one  who  com- 
bines  all  these  *  principles,'  and  who  with  boundless  affection,  UveB  U9^  is  not  there. 
With  Emerson,  Gtod  is  the  beauty  which  looks  down  to  hhn  from  the  solemn  sunset, 
or  the  law  which  whirls  the  planets,  or  the  thought  which  exalts  and  inspirits  him. 
At  times  He  seems  some  strange  essence  filling  material  nature.  Then,  He  is  the  soul, 
or  the  soul  is  but  emanation  from  Him,  the  universal  principle  of  Kfe.  We  may  judge 
harshly ;  and  there  are  expressions  in  which  Emerson  seems  bowing  his  very  soul 
with  unspeakable  awe  before  a  mysterious  Creator.  *  Of  that  ineffiible  £BBenoe,'he 
says,  *"  He  that  thinks  most,  will  say  least'  Still  that  want  of  geniality  and  hearty  lore 
through  all  his  writings ;  the  litUc  solemnity  which,  if  we  consider  his  works  through- 
out, life  seems  to  him  to  have  its  relation  to  an  unbounded  Aitnre ;  the  few  afluaioDS 
to  the  infinite  hopes  for  each  individual  man ;  the  sad,  unhealthy  views  expressed  in  a 
part  of  his  writings,  all  seem  to  declare  a  mind  not  bound  in  affection  to  an  invisible 
Father,  or  living  for  an  awful  existence  beyond.  How  sadly  in  this  he  contrasts  even 
with  Garltle  1  Bred  under  the  shadows  of  a  creed,  which  almost  absorbed  the  in- 
dividual in  the  Infinfte  One,  he  has  deified  the  soul.  It  is  mfinite,  and  '  God  is  but  a 
projection  of  it'  living  with  men  who  would  force  upon  all  their  own  narrow  de- 
finings  of  the  mysterious  One,  he  has  rejected  all  conception  of  Him,  and  has  made 
Him  a  vague  and  changing  imagining. 

There  is  a  belief ;  no,  not  a  belief,  a  irvihj  ^e  most  supporting,  the  most  heart-sit- 
isfying,  man  has  ever  grasped.  We  almost  hesitate  to  profane  it  with  our  description. 
Its  divine  import  men  have  too  nearly  lost  nght  of  in  the  incessant  wranglings  over 
it  Yet  there  have  been  many  in  every  age  and  under  various  creeds,  to  feel  it  as  the 
life  of  thefar  life.  It  has  been  to  them  a  sweet  comfort,  as  they  shrunk  back  appaDed 
from  the  aq)eot  of  offended  DEmr.  Without  it,  they  could  bow  in  fear  and  awe  be- 
fore the  dread  Omnipotent,  but  they  could  not  love.  We  mean  the  truth,  that  throagh 
a  human  life  of  sufiTering  and  riiame  the  unexplainable  Being  has  revealed  Himsslt, 
'  revealed  His  love,  His  pity.  His  more  than  human  sympathies. 

Of  this  truth,  Emerson  knows  not    CHRnrr  to  him  is  only  the  reformer  \  afaioere, 
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lordy ,  bat  with  the  defects  and  limitations  of  weak  human  nature.  Those  deep  teaoh- 
ings,  which  it  seems  to  ns  homanity  has  but  feeUy  penetrated  ;  those  lofty  Ideals  to- 
ward which  the  ages  have  been  fruitlessly  sti;pggling,  he  cojisideEsi-ijnpeifQQt  attempts,' 
st^M  only  in  that  boundless  progress  before  the  )ki^^  race. 

We  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  Mr.  Embrson^s  religious  character.  Possibly  we 
may  be  wrong.  Perhaps  wc  should  take  as  the  best  expression  of  lus  religious  belief 
the  Boble  sentiments  strown  so  thickly  through  his  writmgs.  Tet  we  cannot  avoid  our 
oofiviotion ;  we  only  hope  the  good  may  overbalance  the  evil.  For  ourselves  we  have 
never  met  Mr.  Embrson.  We  live  in  another  section  of  the  country ;  we  profess  a 
diSerent  creed ;  yet,  if  this  notice  should  ever  meet  his  eye,  we  do  offer  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  many  whom  he  has  never  known,  for  the  aid  he  has  given  them.  His  vivid, 
carBeat  thoughts  have  kept  before  them  a  higher  and  truer  life,  which  they  might  reach. 
He  has  shown  them  one  man  who  could  think  freely,  though  all  men  looked  coldly 
upon  him ;  one  who  appreciated  a  noUer  and  nKNre  generous  code  than  the  rules  of 
polished  life ;  (me  who,  in  all  his  words,  and  as  we  hear  in  his  intercourse,  is  laboring 
to  make  society  real  and  life  true  ;  something  worthy  of  an  earnest,  true-minded 
man.    For  this  they  do  heartily  thank  him. 

Ab  we  thus  set  forth  our  view  of  Emeeson^b  writings,  we  cannot  better,  in  condu- 
^iing,  commend  them  to  the  American  people  than  in  his  own  words :  ^  Amid  the 
downward  tendency  and  proneness  of  things,  when  every  voice  b  raised  for  a  new 
road  or  another  statute,  or  a  subscription  of  stock,  for  an  improvement  in  dress  or  in 
dentistry,  for  a  new  house  or  a  larger  business,  for  a  political  party  or  the  division  6f 
an  estate,  will  you  not  hear  one  or  two  solitary  voices  in  the  land,  speaking  for  thoughts 
and  prinoifdes,  not  marketable  or  perishable  V 


Wakaoa,  oi  THE  Charms  op  tbb  Nils.     By  Wiluam  Furkibb.     New- York:  Baxbr  km 
-  ScRUKRR,  96  Pvfc-Bow. 

'  In  the  perusal  of  this  work,'  writes  a  travelled  correspondent, '  we  ore  at  once 
transported  beneath  tiie  shadows  of  the  Pyramids ;  the  imagination  feels  again  the 
awful  presence  of  that  mighty  line  of  Pharaohs,  whose  beginning  stretches  backward 
as  fiajT  as  the  deluge,  and  whose  dynasty,  although  interrupted  by  the  majestic  energies 
of  that  modem  Pharaoh,  Mehimtt  Ali,  has  been  in  foct  restored  and  continued ; 
whose  deeds  the  stylus  of  history  has  already  engraved,  and  is  now  only  pausing  to 
reeord  the  completion  of  his  plans  by  his  successors.  Egypt,  great  mother  of  science 
and  of  art !  what  thinking  mind  has  not  dreamed  about  thee !  From  true-hearted 
diOdren  <m  their  mother's  knee,  listening  with  awe  to  the  sacred  story  of  the  down- 
trodden thousands  of  Israel,  they  who  were  in  this,  their  land  of  bondage,  *  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ; '  of  Moses,  their  mighty  prophet,  priest  and  law-giver ; 
of  his  entreating  Pharaoh  to  let  his  nation, '  the  people  of  God,'  go  free ;  of  that 
catalogue  of  wondrous  miracles  the  world  had  no  parallel,  until  the  Sacred  Advent, 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses  before  the  <k>nrt  and  over  the  broad  land  of  Egypt  \ 
and  of  the  Egyptian  Magii,  by  their  surpassing  arts  working  similar  mirades ;  of  the 
hard-hearted  Pharaoh  defying  the  visible  power  of  €k>D,  and  choked  wfth  avarice, 
refusing  to  let '  H»  people'  go ;  and  how  the  thousands  of  Israel  fled  forth  in  the 
ught,  led  by  that  mighty  pillar  of  fire ;  and  how  the  great  king,  with  his  hosts  of 
diariots  and  men  of  war,  pursued  after  them,  and  sunk  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ! 
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<  And  the  neTer-wearying  itory  of  Jonra ;  kU  story  oouM  hATebeen  told  by  i 
other  than  by  Hm  who  made  and  knew  all  the  foantaina  of  human  feelhig ;  and  the 
undying  memory  delights  to  reoall  oar  y^uig  imagination's  piotnrea  of  the  gkvy  sad 
splendor  of  the  palaces,  the  ^xunp  of  war,  and  the  majestio  mannmenta  of  Egypt's 
mighty  kings.  The  hosts  of  Ibrakl  had  fled  away  into  the  wfldcmess ;  their  covntry 
of  Goshen,  though  a  pleasant  land,  was  deserted ;  yet  the  glory  of  Bgyp*  and  ils 
Pharaohs  had  not  departed,  but  oontinned  to  shine  nntil  the  genefal  gkwm  of  the 
mediBTal  darkness  finally  oTershadowed  the  land  and  extingniahed  Hs  splendora,  wmk 
the  empire  of  Egypt,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  tho  beginning  of  time^  and  which 
had  foft  rast  suooessions  of  ages  concentrated  and  spread  forth  all  learning  to  aO  1 
and  all  timea,  like  a  general  mother  of  them  all,  was  suljjngated  into  • 
provinoe  of  mere  warlike  conquerors,  degraded  to  a  mere  prooonsnlale,  focgottea  by 
the  aspiring  Gaol,  for  whom 

**Wattwwd  the  star  of  empire  took  Iti  waar/ 


until  the  Othman  herds  of  Asia  spread  oyer  its  beantiftil  land  and  river,  and  \ 
the  vacant  throne  of  the  Ptolbmibs. 

*■  Where  in  the  wide  world  can  author  or  trayeller  find  a  country  more  interesting , 
to  visit  or  study  7  Has  it  been  exhausted  ?  Bring  together  the  vast  library  of  Tolnmei 
of  learned  disquisitions  on  this  land,  past  and  present,  the  great  museum  of  ooUections, 
and  you  will  find  that  *■  the  half  has  not  been  told  you ;'  that  the  keen  and  persevering 
quest  of  Belzoni,  Champollion,  and  their  successors,  have  not  yet  dedphered  the 
ono-half  of  its  engraved  story,  and  that  the  great  purpose  of  its  might>'  monumcnti, 
like  the  vast  ruins  of  its  deserted  cities,  are  still  an  unfathomed  mystery.  Their  lan- 
guage has  at  last  spoken  again  to  living  men,  breaking  the  silent  waste  of  ages ;  but 
we  are  yet  in  the  vestibule,  and  have  not  yet  heard  the  inmost  breathinga  of  this 
mighty  oracle  and  monitor  of  aU  time. 

*  The  volume  whose  title  heads  this  article  has  no  pretensions  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  this  adytum  of  learning.  It  is  simply  the  composite  of  the  daily  reoords  of  an  ia- 
tdligent  and  tasteftd  mind  wandering  upon  the  NOe,  and  with  the  lig^  of  good  read- 
ing and  quick  and  steady  observation ;  recording  the  impressions  of  eadi  one  of 
Egypt's  n4ghty  monuments ;  while  a  delightful  vein  of  personal  inddant  and  mkwhr 
ture  flows  through  aU  its  descriptions.  The  best  proof  of  our  judgment  wiH  bo  foiai 
in  a  discriminating  perusal  of  the  volume  itself.  It  is  the  reeord  of  a  vogrago  «p  the 
Nile ;  to  which  we  may  apply  a  passage  of  ^  Childe  Harold  :* 

^  *  Akd  thou,  exulting  and  aboundisg  river, 
MakiBg  thy  wavee  a  bleasing  aa  they  flow, 
Throogh  banka  wtioae  beauty  win  endure  forever, 
OouM  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  ao, 
Nor  Ita  fhir  promiae  flfom  the  sufflwe  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  Conflict:  then  to  see 
Iliy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven;  and  toaeem  aueh  to  ms 
Even  now,  what  laoka  thy  stream  that  U  ahoukl  Lethe  be  !* 

*  The  purpose  of  this  notioe  will  be  weU  fulfilled  if  H  should  induce  the  reader  to 
take  up  this  book  as  an  agreeable  and  instructive  guide  and  companion  through  that 
land  of  whtird  wonders,  and  along  that  river  which  has  marked  the  coarse  of  em- 
pires. R  3* 
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Tr  Gallbkt  of  IixusTEiooi  Ambricams. — This  (rrcat  national  work,  lately 
WrertiMd  on  our  oover,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Bradt,  the  celebrated  Da- 
gaerrian  artist  (who  has  unqnestionably  anrpaaaed  eyery  other  riTal  in  his  art,  and 
tiken  a  socoenon  of  the  most  superb  likenesaes  that  have  ever  been  seen),  D'Avio- 
NOK,  whose  portraits  are  equal  to  the  very  best  that  have  ever  been  executed  in  Paris, 
and  C.  EowAEDs  Lester,  the  editor,  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of  applause 
from  the  press  throughout  the  country.  We  remember  no  work  whose  publication 
luH  excited  so  much  interest  among  literary  circles  and  public  men.  It  not  only  snr- 
PiMes,  in  its  mechanical  execution,  all  the  galleries  and  similar  publications  of  the 
kind  which  have  iq^peared  before,  but  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  nothing  more 
beiotiful  has  been  sent  out  fnnn  the  presses  of  Europe.  As  most  of  our  readers 
Ittve  already,  through  other  channels,  learned  the  mycgpe  of  the  work,  we  shall  direct 
ov  attenticm  more  particularly  to  the  contents,  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  style  in 
which  the  Gallery  appears.  It  is  a  nuitter  of  very  great  importance,  when  a  work  of 
tills  kind  is  published — the  beauty  of  whose  typography  b  likely  to  preserve  it  for 
•ges — that  the  literary  portion  be  executed  with  corresponding  taste  and  ability ;  for 
*ltiK)ugh  the  design  of  this  Gallery  does  not  admit  of  very  extended  or  elaborate  bio- 
pipby  of  the  illustrious  men  whose  portraits  are  given,  yet  the  Editor  has  shown,  in 
these  two  numbers,  that  the  pen  of  a  good  writer  is  equal  to  the  graver  of  the  best 
tttist ;  for  within  almost  the  same  space  the  intellectual  portraiture  of  a  great  man 
«n  be  drawn.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  to  show  the  style  in  which  they  are 
written.    In  the  '  Salutation,*  which  is  the  introduction  to  the  work,  the  editor  says : 

*  Af  the  noble  deeds  of  its  citizens  constitute  the  chief  slory  of  a  republic,  so  the  moat  grataAil 
psfriaee  of  art  and  Utentnre  Is  to  Ulustrate  and  preserve  their  ftme.  The  flrst  half  of  the  century 
kai  BOW  drifted  by,  and  the  dim  form  of  its  successor  is  hastflning  on,  bringing  we  know  not  what 
■jUMfous  ehansea.  We  oontomptate  the  past  with  gratitude  and  exultation,  because  it  is  secure ; 
aad  we  wish,  hdan  those  great  men  who  have  made  it  illustrious  are  gone,  to  catch  their  departing 
fcrns,  that  throti^  this  monument  of  their  genius  and  patriotism  they  may  become  fhmiUar  to 
iboae  whom  they  will  never  see.  In  this  Gallery,  therefbre,  win  be  grouped  together  those  Ameri- 
em  ettiseiiB  who,  from  the  tribune  and  in  the  Held,  in  letters  and  the  aria,  have  rendered  the  most 
ilRBal  Mrrfees  to  the  nation  since  the  death  of  the  Father  of  t 


r  the  Republic  Aa  there  is  nothing  sec- 
n<»H  la  ine  aeope  or  tnis  wont,  it  wu  oe  oompcenensive  In  Its  spirit;  and  It  is  hqped  thai  It  may 
■trie  an  era  in  the  progress  of  American  art,  and  bind  the  Union  still  more  ilrmly  together.  Neither 
aftaor  Mantwe  can  aflbrd  to  give  up  to  party  what  belongs  to  mankind.  In  our  Judgments  of 
pubUe  men  we  shall  endeavor  to  aatiopate  the  awards  of  posterity.  In  America,  more  than  in  any 
«4MreoaBlry,  death  la  needed  to  sanctiiy  the  memory  of  the  great.* 

The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  biographical  aketch  of  General  Tatloe  : 

'It  li  w  dtapanMSBSMt  lo  the  other  slates  of  the  UbIobl  to  aay  that  Ytoginla  has  been  flie  modier 
of  the  Giaoehl  of  thermbHe.  Theehivahy  of  herftMmderaeanstohavepaflaedialotheaoUsnd 
•tMMisdheraoM.   FtaB  her  fSBflvow  bosom  Ib^  have  dnrnkheMytanmidtove  of  eoonlry.    She 
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has  moulded  the  9oiitti,  m  New-Engliiid  has  moulded  the  North  and  the  Weat;  while  the  mlnsllac 
of  the  deaceodants  of  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Pilgrims  has  shaped  the  charader  of  the  men  who  art 
now  laying  the  foaodations  of  great  empiree  on  the  Pacific. 

<  The  youth  of  a  nation  is  its  heroic  age.  With  us  that  period  has  noC  yet  passed.  TbeatalewUdi 
had  produced  Patrick  Hbnrt,  Jarraasoic,  Marsbalu  Lbb,  Madison.  Momrok.  and  abore  al, 
the  greatest  and  the  host  of  men,  whoee  name  embodies  so  much  of  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  ihs 
hope  of  mankind,  was  a  fit  place  to  give  existence  and  inspiration  to  one  who  was  to  wear  the  maafk  of 
Washinoton. 

^Uis  ancestors  left  England  two  centuries  ago  and  settled  In  Virginia.  Richard  Taylor,  hit 
fhther,  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  WAsniNOToif  in  the  batfla 
of  Trenton.  Dakibl  Boon,  the  Romolus  of  the  West,  had  explored  the  wUds  of  Kfsntnoky,  aai 
Colonel  Taylor  soon  after  traversed  *the  Dark  and  Bloody  Groimd,*  in  search  of  a  new  home.   Bs 

rietrated  on  foot  and  without  a  companion  as  flur  as  New-Orleans,  and  returned  to  Virginia  by  se^ 
1790  he  emigrated  with  his  fiunily  to  Kentucky,  taking  with  him  a  bov  of  six  years,  who  was  to 
be  one  of  the  cmef  standard  bearers,  and  a  President  of  tiie  Republic  liie  Aunily  home  was  tn  the 
midst  of  hostile  tribes,  where  men  never  slept  without  first  looking  at  the  priming  of  their  rifies. 
He  was  familiar  trom  his  inftincy  with  the  gleam  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  yell  of  the  savase.  An 
eameet  military  passion  lurking  in  his  character  was  nurtured  bv  the  r<Hnance  of  fhNitier  life,  nfk 
inflamed  bv  household  legends  of  the  Revolution.  HLs  education  was  plain  uid  substantlaL  R 
fitted  him  for  the  great  businese  of  life.  Thou^tfolness.  Judgment,  shrewaness  and  stability,  with  a 
magnanimous  heart,  made  up  his  character.  The  firing  of  a  single  shot  (h>m  the  Leopard  Into  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  stirred  the  heart  of  the  American  People,  and  made  a  second  war  with  the  parent 
countrv  inevitable.  Young  Taylor  heard  it,  and  he  applied  to  JcrrRRsoN  for  a  oommiasion,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1807,  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  regiment  of  inftntry.    The  young  republic  was 


slaughter  our  people.  The  fl»t  brilliant  sceuo  In  the  military  life  of  Taylor  opened  at  Fort  Harrisoa,  . 
a  small  and  weak  stoccade  on  the  Wabash,  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  With  flftv  soldien 
Lieutenant  Taylor  was  commissioned  to  defend  the  place.  Repulsed  In  every  attack,  and  t<A\&i  In 
every  stratagem,  Uie  savages  fired  the  fort  at  midnight.  The  screams  of  women  and  childi«n,  the 
blood-curdling  howl  of  three  hundred  red  men,  and  the  deeohittng  fire  flashing  against  a  thick  fbmc 
and  black  sk^,  developed  the  cool  Intrepidity  of  his  character.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  and  beU 
the  tfxi  till  the  shout  of  Colonel  Russbll^s  mounted  rangers  was  heard  coming  through  tlie  forests, 
tohlsreUef.*  ..... 


<  Hitherto  his  movements  had  influenced  the  flOe  of  districts ;  now  they  bMan  to  aflbct  the  foi 
of  emphres.  From  the  time  he  was  despatched  to  the  south  western  fhmtier,  in  command  of  Ihs 
Army  of  Observation,  his  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  andhia  achioYaiMnts  becMM 
a  poriicm  of  history.    In  thU  monumental  gallery  we  have  only  to  Inscribe 

tlllS     VICTORIES: 

•Palo  amo.  may  a.  \m^. 

•RF.SACA  DE  LA  PALMA.  MAY  P.  1««3. 

■  UONTKREY.  SF  PTKMBER22.  1816. 
•BUENA  VISTA.   FBBUUART  M.  1847. 

^If  80  manv  and  such  brilliant  victories  had  been  achieved  by  a  Greek  general,  he  would  have 
been  crowned  with  laurel,  and  national  games  Instituted  In  his  honor.  If  hehadbomelheeaglssaf 
the  Roman  legions  so  gallantly  and  so  fhr,  the  Senate  would  have  decreed  him  a  triumph.  BiA  the 
Olympiads  are  fbrgotteo,  and  Rome  has  no  more  victories  to  celebrate.  Gratitude,  however.  Is  M 
a  national  sentiment,  and  the  honors  of  our  Olympiad  are  sreater  than  thoee  of  Greece.  Thera  was 
but  one  way  In  which  the  nation  could  show  its  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Its  patriot  soldier,  la 
the  next  national  election  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  conferred  upon  the  General  tl  — 

honors  of  the  Republic,  and  by  acclamation  he  was  raised  to  ^the  Preridency.* ' 

The  second  number  is  dedicated  to  John  Caldwell  Calhouh,  one  of  the  i 
brilliant  men  that  have  existed  imdcr  our  repubUo.  The  daguerreoQrpe  from  \ 
this  engraving  is  made  has  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Mr.  Bradt^b  Gallerf 
for  scTeral  months.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  persons  of  taste,  and  we  be- 
lieve he  himself  regards  it  as  the  best  picture  he  ever  made.  There  had  been  a  oca- 
siderable  nitmber  of  tolerable  pictures  of  General  Tatloe,  beside  a  mnoh  larger 
nimiber  of  caricatures ;  but  hitherto  no  likeness  of  Mr.  Calhoun  has  appeared  whiek 
has  given  the  slightest  idea  of  the  man.  This  one  is  perfect,  and  none  of  the  power 
or  beauty  of  Mr.  Brady's  picture  has  been  lost  in  passing  through  the  hands  of 
D'AviQNON.  As  a  likeness  and  a  picture  it  surpasses  evcr}'thing  that  haa  ever  been 
produoed  in  the  United  States.  The  editor  had  not  a  very  easy  task  before  him  in 
compressing  into  two  pages  the  biography  of  this  illustrioiis  man.  There  is  probaUy 
no  other  American  statesman  of  eminence  who  has  been  more  misrq>re0ented  or  mb- 
onderstood  than  BIr.  Calhoun.  Gifted,  as  was  acknowledged  on  afl  aides,  with  ^ 
moat  transoendant  ability,  chivalric  and  generous  as  it  was  generally  agreed,  and  boBMt 
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withal,  even  in  what  were  regarded  ae  his  ultra-radioal  views,  the  philosophioal  cha- 
racter of  his  genius,  and  the  subtle  tinge  of  his  mind,  made  him  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  men  to  comprehend,  and  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Uow  fat  the  editor 
bas  aooomplished  his  task,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  for  we  copy  Mr.  Lestee's 
aketoh  entire : 

^Mk.  Galhocii*!  Ikther  was  an  Irishman,  and  lils  mother  a  native  of  VlrglDla.  At  the  age  of 
twen^-diree  he  ffraduated  at  Yale  Ck>Uege  with  its  highest  honors,  and  entered  the  Law  School  at 
Utelideld.  In  1807  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  state,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence. 
Tbe  following  year  be  was  sent  to  the  Legislaturo,  where  he  served  two  sessions,  and  in  1011  was 
«lseted  to  Oongress.  His  llrrt  speech  brought  him  conspicaoosly  before  the  nation  as  a  parUamen- 
tvy  orator,  and  ttom  that  thne,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  few  public  measures  have  oome  bo- 
to]BOoiigress  without  feeing  the  electric  shock  of  his  genius.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Fon^n  AflUrs  he  reported  and  carried  through  the  bill  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  In 
1817,  St  tho  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he  became  the  Secretary  of  VVar  of  Monkob's  administraUon. 
He  found  that  department  chaos ;  he  left  it  order.  He  adjusted  unsettled  accounts  of  fifty  millions ; 
nimaxized  the  army;  revlred  the  military  academy  at  West^Point, whose  Palisade  diflEKonoe 
blidKeoed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  American  traitor,  have  been  forever  redeemed  by  the  heroic  tread 
of  a  thousand  young  pamots.  He  began  a  complete  system  of  maritime  and  firontier  fortifications ; 
origioated  the  Coast  Survey,  and  laid  tho  foundations  of  the  Indian  Portrait  Gallery  at  the  Capitol, , 
vbere  Art  has  generously  given  her  pencil  to  Humanity  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  fast-fading  traces 
of  the  red  men.  In  1835  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  republic^  and  reelected  the  succeeding 
term.  Before  it  expired  he  resigned  his  olRce  at  the  call  of  South  Carolina  to  become  her  Senator : 
and  that  high  place  he  has  since  filled,  with  a  short  interval,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
mide  him  Secretary  of  State.  Every  session  of  Congress  has  been  signalized  by  some  speech  of 
Mr.  Calboch,  whkm  wm  read  throughout  the  world,  and  his  great  speeches  are  imperishable.  We 
Med  not  detail  his  public  acts,  for  they  will  be  woven  into  the  history  of  the  nation  by  all  its  histo- 
rtsns ;  we  need  not  enumerate  his  orations,  for  thev  have  become  a  portion  of  English  literature. 

^Soucb  are  the  well  known  facta  of  his  life.  A  more  grateAd  but  diflScuU  task  will  always  be  a 
tmthAil  analysts  of  his  intellectual  and  political  character.  Bom  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
he  wss  taught  to  venerate  liberty,  and  Uiat  lesson  became  the  guide  of  his  111b.  In  youth  he  laid 
himself  on  the  altar  of  the  republic,  and  his  life  has  been  a  self-immolation.  He  has  never  shrunk 
from  ncrificing  the  most  dazzling  opportunities  of  preferment  to  his  Judgment  and  patriotism. 
Spuming  the  ttvery  of  all  portiea,  he  has  never  stooped  for  their  emoluments.  From  the  first  his 
creed  has  been  brcMui  and  clear :  embracing  wclMofined  principlee  on  every  subject  of  public  inte- 
KM;  and  aHhough  he  has  shown  the  practical  genius  of  adapting  himself  to  the  age  and  opinions 
throBgh  which  he  -moved,  accepting  what  was  attainable  and  waiting  for  the  rest,  yet  he  has  never 
given  up  his  oMects,  nor  changed  the  principles  or  purposes  of  his  life.  Like  the  Damascus  blade, 
gleaming,  bending,  cutting  through,  he  can  hardly  be  traced  in  the  rapidity  and  gUsteuing  of  his 
movemeots.  Vl^lant  o!  the  integrity  of  our  sreat  commonwealth,  he  has  always  been  Jealous  of 
the  eofTuptlog  influence  of  banks  connected  wtth  the  state.  Hence  his  unrelenting  eflbrts  to  divorce 
the  govenmient  ttcm  all  banking  institutions.  He  has  always  tx^en  the  advocate  of  the  navy,  as  the 
ptoiecticm  of  our  commerce  among  diirtant  nations.  But  his  unceosing  ad  vocacv  of  the  greet  prind- 
pies  of  Oeedom  of  commerce  throughout  the  world  will  be  remembered  with  more  gratitude  by 
poriertfy  than  all  his  other  achievements.  The  day  is  coming,  and  he  saw  its  dawning  ttcm  afar, 
vhon  evary  banter  which  the  inhumanity  of  other  ages  has  interposed  to  the  friendlv  intercourse  of 
Bittoiis  win  give  way  to  the  progress  of  light  and  the  inauguration  of  a  sentiment  of  universal  bro- 
Aariiood.  ]&.  Calhoun  has  paid  the  penalty  alvrays  exacted  ftom  men  whoso  hearts  beat  for  man- 
Uad  and  whose  eag^  gaze  pierces  the  future.  For  the  most  part  he  has  been  misrepresented  or 
mlsanderatood  by  his  contemporaries.  Bacox  and  Galilko  confided  their  feme  to  after  ages ;  and 
U  is  the  ioBpfcring  oonsolalion  of  such  men  while  Bring  that  the  ftiture  is  sure  to  do  them  Justice. 

*  Ab  an  orator,  his  chief  characteristics  are  clearness  of  analysis,  simplicity,  appropriateness  and 
power  of  expression,  and  a  subdued  and  lofty  earnestness.  The  completeness  of  his  portrait  ren- 
den  it  unnecessary  to  describe  his  personal  appearance.  In  the  tribune,  his  erect,  stem  attitude,  his 
iroa  countenance,  compressed  lip,  and  flashing  eye,  have  often  filled  his  auditora  with  terror,  and 
node  his  bmillar  (Henda  almost  dread  to  approach  him.  And  yet  he  is  the  gentlest  of  husbands, 
the  teoderest  of  faUiers,  the  most  humane  and  Indulgent  of  masters.  He  is  known  to  the  world  only 
at  an  Orator  and  Statesman,  and  yet  those  who  are  admitted  femiliariy  to  the  scenes  of  his  domestic 
fift  foraet  his  public  achievements  in  the  spotleea  purity  of  his  private  character,  the  warm  charities 
of  Us  home,  and  the  fesdnating  glow  of  his  classic  conversation.  The  honors  of  the  Senate  and  the 
GkMnet  tore  never  weaned  him  fk-om  his  early  love  of  books  and  rural  punuita.    At  every  c — 


tion  of  his  Dublic  labors  he  has  fled  to  his  phmtation  home,  to  receive  the  tender  greetings  of  hia 
terihr  and  mends,  and  the  most  touching  demonstrations  of  gratefUl  love  fh>m  the  dependent  beings 
who  kN>k  to  him  for  support  and  protection.  Letters  were  the  passion  of  hia  youth,  they  have  been 
the  embelHshment  of  ms  manhood,  and  they  are  the  consolation  of  his  age. 

*'Tkne  obstacles  have  lain  between  this  great  man  and  the  Presidentrr.  Tlie  flrrt,  baa  been  the 
earnest  and  unconquerable  Independence  of  his  chnmcter,  which  has  left  him  without  a  national 
psfty.  Tlie  second,  has  been  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  his  heart,  which  left  him  without  intrigue 
erpoUnr.  The  last,  haa  been  an  obstacle  still  more  formidable  in  this  disturbed  and  feverish  age  — 
the  phuosophical  sublimity  of  his  genius.  He  wns  not  made  to  sway  masses,  but  mind.  He  could 
aotMnvthebeartaof  the  multitude  by  storm,  bat  he  eleetrifled  the  souls  of  the  few.  Indraggiagto 
the  dost  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  Republic,  C asak  heard  the  shout  of  the  mob  at  his  heels.  Cato 
vafted  BoHtary  through  the  Forum,  and  Bsutus  feO  on  his  own  sword.  Bnt  the  fame  of  CALHoen 
has  faiterwoven  itself  with  the  history  of  the  Nation,  and  is  therefore  immortal.  Through  good  and 
evfTreport,  fbr  forty  years  South-Oarolina  has  stood  firmly  and  oonfldingly  by  her  great  Statesman ; 
and  soeh  a  Commonwealth  was  worthy  of  saoh  an  advoeate.  The  frosts  of  nesriy  seventy  yesrasrs 
OB  his  head ;  hot  they  have  not  chilled  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and  hlB  genius  ttul  glows  as  brightly 
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Hie  appMranee  of*  thia  work  oonstitates  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  Ameriou  literatare  and  Amerioan  art    We  oonfess  that  when  we  fint 
heard  of  its  annonneemeni  we  had  no  very  sanguine  beCef  that  it  wonld  meet  with  the 
snooess  which  would  warrant  its  completion ;  and  it  ii  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion we  have  sinoe  learned  that  it  has  been  so  warmly  received  by  the  pnbBo  that  it 
will  probably  be  an  exceedingly  profitable  enterprise  to  the  pobliahers.    This  f&A 
speaks  well  for  the  progress  of  taste  and  a  largo  national  spirit  throoghont  the  natmi. 
In  Burope  such  works  are  generally  published  at  an  enormous  price,  beoaose  the  dsM 
among  whom  they  circulate  must  of  necessity  be  very  limited.    The  experiment  hat 
been  tried,  in  this  case,  of  putting  the  work  so  low  that  it  might  be  brought  withm 
the  reach  of  almost  every  person.    We  doubt  not  this  was  good  policy,  for  it  is  better 
to  sen  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  work  at  twenty  dollars,  than  five  hundred  at  a  price 
five  times  as  great    Nothing  is  likely  to  contribute  more  to  the  devdopment  of  refined 
taste  and  a  national  spirit,  than  the  publication  of  such  works.    They  enter  of  neces- 
sity, into  the  archives  of  the  nation's  history.    They  are  so  valuable  that  they  are 
seldom  destroyed,  and  they  remain  as  monuments  to  future  ages  of  the  period  whea 
they  i^ypeared.    There  is  beside  an  auspiciousness  in  the  time,  for  the  portraiti  of  a 
eonrnderaUe  number  of  great  men,  who  have  flourished  during  the  first  half  oentary, 
cannot  now  be  obtained  in  perfection.    In  running  over  the  list  of  those  who  we  pre- 
sume win  be  embraced  in  the  Gallery,  there  is  enough  to  thriU  the  heart  and  stir  the 
pride  of  any  American.    It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  projectors  of  the  Gallery  to  go 
back  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  therefore,  WASHWOToif  and  his  great  con- 
temporaries wffl  not  be  embraced  in  it ;  but  Clay,  Scott,  WassTEa,  Beitpok,  Wooa- 
aoav,  and  other  distinguished  senators  wiU  most  likely  appear  there.    Bidiop  Wnrn, 
the  father  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country ;  Dr.  John  Mason,  who  was  probs- 
Uy  the  most  eloquent  preacher  we  have  ever  had ;  and  Dr.  Channino,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  exalted  intclleoti  of  the  world,  would  not  be  ungratefoUy  received  fay 
the  public    In  letters,  we  presume  that  our  great  writers  wffl  have  their  place;  and 
we  hope  that  the  greatest  men  New- York  has  ever  produced,  Da  Wrrr  GxJiiToic,aBd 
Chanccnor  Kcnt,  one  of  the  greatest  of  jurists,  wiU  not  be  forgotten.    Acdobok  ii 
one  of  those  great  but  unobtrusive  names  which  is  sure  to  be  remembered  by  pos- 
teri^  ;  and  certainly  fow  Americans  have  reflected  greater  honors  upon  the  arts  or 
sdences  of  the  times.    But  these  are  speculations  of  our  own ;  and  we  doubt  not  thiC 
the  dahns  of  aU  the  great  men  of  the  nation  wffl  be  fairly  and  impartiaUy  oanvaBsed, 
so  ihat  when  the  GaUery  is  complete  there  wiU  be  no  cause  for  comphunt  tonohiBg  the 
course  of  the  editor. 

It  is  a  noWe  design  to  group  together  twenty-four  of  the  greatest  men  thai  have 
Uved  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  in  a  republic  like  this.  Togase 
upon  their  portraits,  in  such  a  GaUery,  must  stir  the  pride  of  their  countrymen  5  and 
what  nobler  oflfering  could  be  sent  by  this  country  to  the  nations  of  Europe  than  the 
portrait  and  biographies  of  so  many  of  our  great  citiiensT  No  portion  ef  dus  wofk 
has  been  neglected;  nor  m  there  any  thing  in  it  which  is  left  to  desire,  except  thit  H 
may  go  into  the  possession  of  every  public  Ubrary  and  institution  of  learning,  and  ialQ 
the  hands  of  every  stateaman  and  public  man;  that  in  aU  quarters  ita  sOent  and  ki- 
pressive  efoquence  vmy  plead  hi  behalf  of  the  gforions  refwhlic  which  has  been  ths 
moUier  of  so  many  noble  men ;  and  that  it  may  be  an  offering  which  wifl  desoenlto 
fatnreages,  as  a  worthy  memorial,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  cent«ry,to  be  koksd 
on  by  coming  ages  aa  a  fair  memorial  to  genina,  tnUh  and  patriotism. 
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€hM«p  WITH  Rbadim  and  GoKKispoNDEim.  —  The  topic  of  &e  month  in  the 
metropolis  has  been  the  awfiil  oasnalty  in  Hague-street  No  reader  at  a  distanoe  oaa 
poniUy  eonoeive  the  dreadfol  horrors  of  tl^  scene.  It  chilled  all  hearts;  and  lean 
r«Qed  down  many  a  manly  cheek  from  '  eyes  nnnsed  to  weep.'  We  visited  the  spot 
three  di^fs  after  tfie  Mq>lo8ion  ]  and  what  we  saw,  even  then,  has  hamited  os  ever 
since,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  drive  the  horrid  picture  from  our  mind.  We  saw 
one  man  who  had  been  taken  from  the  ruins  only  a  few  moments  before  our  arrival 
upon  the  ground.  He  lay  upon  hii  back,  with  a  blanket,  on  which  his  name,  written  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  was  pinned ;  and  a  by-stander  lifted  the  covering,  and  we  saw  such 
a  si^t  as  we  hope  it  may  please  Heaven  we  may  never  see  again.  Begrimed  with 
cinders  and  dirt ;  six  wounds,  *■  each  one  a  death,'  upon  his  forehead  and  fiwe ;  his 
^es  wide  open,  and  froaen  in  their  last  expression  of  terror,  staring  blindly  upward : 

*  Drbadpvllt  staring, 
Through  moddy  imparity, 
As  when  the  Riariiig 
Last  look  of  oeBpsmog 
Fixed  on  (btority  ? 

He  was  dressed  as  when  last  at  work,  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and  his  boots  on. 
Near  him  ley  another  body,  also  just  removed ;  but  it  was  burnt  to  a  crisp,  and  all 
semblance  of  humanity,  save  the  uncoosumed  teeth  and  jaws,  was  destroyed.  '  Oh  I 
It  was  pitiful !'  — and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  wide-siHread  suffering  to  which  this 
dreadful  event  has  given  rise  may  be  the  means  of  securing  ftiture  guards  against  a 
calamity  so  fearftd.  .  .  .  The  '  Houtehold  Dirge^  which  ensues  is  from  the  flM^ile 
pen  of  our  young  correspondent,  R.  H.  Stoddard.    It  is  alike  simple  and  touching : 


lost  mv  little  ] 

81m  perished  In  the  qMing, 
When  eerUest  flowefs  begn  to  bod* 

And  earliest  birds  to  sing : 
I  Ud  her  In  a  countrj  grave, 

A  raral,  soA  retNst, 
A  marble  tablet  o'er  her  head, 

And  vloletB  at  her  feet 

*  I  would  that  she  were  baek  again, 

In  aU  her  flhlldish  bloom; 
Hj  Joy  and  hope  have  followed  her ; 

My  heart  Is  m  her  tombi 
I  know  Ihatahe  la  gone  awav, 

I  know  that  she  b  fled, 
I  miss  her  every  where,  and  yet 

I  eannot  make  her  deadi 


( I  wake  tte  ekfldrH  up  at  dBwm 

And  say  a  simple  piver, 
And  draw  them  loond  tne  morning  meal, 

Bat  one  Is  wanting  there! 
I  see  a  little  chair  apart, 

A  little  pinafore. 
And  Memory  Alls  the  vacancy, 

Aa  Time  will — nevermore  I 


*  I  sit  within  my  room,  and  write 

The  lone  and  weary  honra, 
And  mias  tte  ttttle  maid  again 

Among  the  window  floweiB, 
And  miss  her  with  her  toys  beside 

My  desk  in  silent  play; 
And  then  I  turn  ana  look  for  her, 

Bat  she  has  flown  away! 

*  I  drop  my  idle  pen  and  hark. 

And  oatch  the  fldntest  sound ; 
She  mast  be  playing  hide-and  sock 

In  shady  nooks  around ; 
fiOiell  come  and  climb  my  chair  again, 

And  peep  my  shoalder  oW; 
I  hear  a  stifled  lai^  ~  bol  BO, 

She  Cometh  nevermore! 

<  I  waited  only  yeslemigfat. 

Hie  evening  service  read, 
And  lingered  for  my  ktomdas 

Before  she  went  to  bed; 
Forgettlnff  she  had  gone  before. 

In  slumben  soft  and  sweet. 
A  monument  above  her  head. 

And  vk^  at  her  feet!* 


It  is  with  no  design  of  self-laudation  that  we  present  the  following  EpigtU  to  the 
Ediiar  from  a  western  correspondent ;  but  we  give  it  beoaase  we  wiah  our  Naders 
to  feel  with  na  bow  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to  please  them : 

« Ws  an  know  that  althoogh  mere  verbal  thanka  are  In  themselvei  ootl^ngiH  yet  they  slwasK 
aftHd  fJeaamo  to  any  one  who  could  not  expect,  knowing  the  ieUWmesi  of  man,  any  thing  moca 
TOL.  ZZXT.  18 
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from  hlB  debton  than  tbe  amount  gpecified  In  the  bend.  I  cannot  hnt  flMl  that  the  EniToft  with 
whom  I  hftTo  feaMed,  of  whoae  bounties  I  have  partaken,  and  in  whoae  company  I  have  spent  ao 
many  happy  hours,  la  deaerving  of  more  than  the  mere  modknun  of  pay  neoeasary  to  inaon  a  coo- 
tlnuanoe  of  your  TahiaUe  Journal.  I  do  not  think  I  am  singular  in  tills  opinion ;  for  who  doea  not 
tbA  deeply  indebted  (even  after  the  pecuniary  obligations  are  setUod)  to  the  one  with  whom  for  to 
many  yean  he  haa  canvaaaed  the  worlds  of  litenture  and  art;  to  the  Editor  who  has  ao  long  tolled 
on  in  a  profeasion  of  acaroelT^requitedaenrioee ;  to  the  one  who  in  ttie  dreary  winter  nl|^  whMi  ^ 
the  wind  was  howling  without  and  the  lire  blazing  within,^haa  fivnlahed  htan  with  ao  maaiy  of  Ito 
substantiate  and  deUcacies  of  the  intellect ;  to  the  one  who,  in  the  lengthened  hours  of  airknws, 
when  the  heart  ¥ras  ihint,  and  the  soul  shrouded  in  sadness,  cheered  away  for  a  time  tbe  weary 
thoughta,andplteed  the  poor  InTalld  once  more  by  the  bubbling  rUl-side,  or  introduced  to  him  at  his 
bed*alde  the  mastoffiptrita  of  the  land ;  led  him  into  the  realms  of  mirth  and  wit,  or  enmneed  Um 
with  songs  from  fkiry-tad?  Who  eoukiretase  to  call  him  a  friend  f  Such  a^oMhaattboa  been  lo 
me,  friend  Knick.  ;  my  wanderings  have  been  many  and  lonely,  but  wherever  tb^  hare  led  me  I  haT9 
had  renewed  occasion  to  thank  you.  On  the  plains  of  Missouri,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  on  the  gtant 
lUsalarippI  and  the  beautifril  Ohio,  on  the  sandy  Missouri,  with  Its  snags,  sand-bars,  oottoo-wood 
forests  and  ratUenake  inhabltanta,  and  on  the  IlUnois  river,  made  daastc  by  Mn.  Fakjibax^s  do- 
scription,  your  Magazine  haa  cheered  me  when  lonely  and  cheerless,  or  heightened  the  Joys  of  aoaae 
happy  hour. 

*  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  flatter.  I  can  have  no  incentive  to  do  so.  Yon  are 
penonally  unknown  to  me,  although  I  have  Joyed  in  your  Joys,  sorrowed  in  your  sorrowa,  and  wan- 
dered with  you  in  your  wanderings.  I  have  never  even  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  can 
never  expect  the  happinaas  of  shaking  your  digits;  for  though  I  am  not  a*  lone  one,' yet  I  am  one  of 
the  many,  distinguished  for  no  brilliancy  of  intellect,  nor  notable  for  a  long  line  of  anoeatiy ;  and 
more  than  all,  I  am  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  <sun-down.'  I  do  imC  flatter ;  I  only  olfcr  my  inini- 
ble  tribute  to  a  reputation  and  flune  Ihirly  won  and  modestly  worn.  Tou  wHI  believe  me  the  more 
readily  when  I  tell  yon  that  I  have  no  random  sketehea  for  your  acceptance,  never  gave  myaelf  op 
to  poetizing,  and  have  never  victimized  a  friend  with  a  long  prosy  treatise  on  someOkkig  of  whleh  I 
knew  but  UtUe  and  for  which  he  oared  less. 

*  At  the  preeent  writing  I  am  in  a  room  whoae  whMlowB  front  on  old  Lake  ISrie.  A  gale  la  teahins 
ita  waters  into  madneas  on  the  rocks  whkh  lie  almoA  at  my  foot.  I  can  hear  nothing  save  the  heavy 
roar  of  the  breaken,  and  the  moumfril  sough  of  the  wind  as  it  mshea  past.  A  ble^  ag|y  night  la 
this!  Nothing  can  be  seen,  save  occasionally  the  glimmering  of  a  light,  *lkr,  tu  at  aaa,*  aa  eone 
distant  steamer  riaea  OB  the  heavy  waves.  A  brie^t  spot  of  sky  to  once  in  a  while  to  be  seen,  and 
pertiiq^  then  a  star  or  two  win  peep  down  through  the  broken  douds.  R  certainly  mnat  be  cbeer- 
ing  to  those  benighted  martners  to  oatdf  a  glimpse  of  a  star  whoae  goUen  beama  seem  to  speak  wovda 
of  comfort  to  them ;  they  teedi  us  to  look  aloft  in  the  aionn ;  in  cafans,  in  danger  and  In  aonow* 
to  trust  the  light  fttnn  above. 

« Gen  bleas  the  poor  Salter  on  that  Inland  sea  this  night!  Ere  morning  bieaka  there  wiD  be  many 
saddened  hearta,  and  eyea  weary  with  watching;  some  win  becloaed  in  sleep,  and  soase  fai  death  I 
tt  la  a  wild  night,  this,  on  Lake  Erie!  How  the  SMhea  rattle  in  their  casements  I  — what  a  heavy 
thundering  surf  is  breaking  on  the  shore  I -- how  dismally  howte  the  wind  thioogh  the  Aalterad  old 
trees  on  the  cUffl  There!  how  madly  that  gust  went  by!  God  be  with  the  mariner  now !  There 
are  even  now.in  that  distant  steamer  many  a  despairing  soul,  longing  for  a  more  tranquil  home  and 
a  safer  plUow  than  the  wUdly-foaming  waves. 

«Dreai7  tothe^ipearanoaofthli^Boiitalde.  That  moanhig  aigh  of  the  teat  blaat  haa  made  me 
low-eplrited.  I  stoke  up  the  Are,  so  that  with  the  cheerfril  blaze  there  may  come  happy  tho««hto: 
but  it  win  not  do;  for  I  am  a  stranger,  and  my  hearth  is  a  stranger's  flreaide : 

fl  *M  very  sod  to-night,  friend  Kaiioz., 

A  gloom  is  on  hit  brow ; 
And  djurk  tha  shadow*  on  my  soul 

Are  gathering  round  me  now. 
Tbe  voicee  that  in  eorrow.  Khioc, 

Onoe  shared,  or  joined  in  glee. 
Are  hushed  ;  their  music's  still,  friend  E.K10X.. 

Or  rwells  no  mora  for  ma ! 

'llaretooMBtnH  bi  yooredMorial  character  which  I  shatt  take  the  Uberty of  apptandb^.  I 
tefor  parttoolaily  to  the  invariably  ktod  aad  deMeate  maMwr  in  which  yon  rqfeat  Ihoae  eonunalan- 
tkms  which  may  be  nneaited  to,  or  unworthy  oi;  your  pages.  I  can  appreciate  thte  the  more,  that  I 
have,  te  one  or  two  vignarded  momenta,  attempted  a  flight  within  the  bounds  of  poetry;  mybanl- 
ttVH  however,  iwre  noirqfeeted,  from  the  foct  that  I  was  not  sanguine  enoogh  to  pieaent  them  flv 
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Wen  d»  I  know  fhe  Bttiy  heart^Mhet  aul  the  ruMneUi^'or  brrim  for  i^^ 
flto  icntdiliVt  oa^  aul  the  iwny  Bontdita^  down  I — Mid  ttiei^  after  att  tt^ 
mad§l    liisnatanlthataoeoatlyathtngdioaklbeprlBedhJglily.   Tea,  I  know  aU  the  dUBcoltiea, 
an  fhe  Mali  of  mwihaninil  ingemdiy,  nnoowaiy  to  prodnoe  one  of  theae  poema;  of  eoune  I  mean 


*  llj  Ufc  lM»  toan  tka  eoaaaaoB  Blory  or  nine-4eBllM  of  Biaaklnd ;  tka  nine  oeonneooea  bave  lu^ 
paawd  tome,  the  aaniafMinea  tare  aotiiated  me,  tliathaiTe  been  common  to  ^  One  of  theae  oe- 
comneea,  and  the  raoal  natural,  hut  raoal  ramaikaMe,  was  that  offUUng  in  loTe—yea,  Sb,  in  level 
I  am  not  incUned  to  deaeribe  my  angel  (that  waa,  ontU  ahe  married  aome  one  ^le),  neither  ehall  I 
ten  yon  my  aenaatioM  whan  I  twmd  mjaelf  *  in*  np  to  my  eaw.  IMtanthepoetry,ete.;  acrihUed 
lEWay,  and  the  iiOowliv  «ii  pioduaed  after  two  weeka*  hard  labor,  to  which  aawlng  eoidrwood  at 
alzty  eenta  par  day  wonU  have  been  decidedly  an  amnaeaoent.  Harett*goMl  Na^,  my  dear  6ir, 
yon  poaitiTely  ahoQkl  not  langh  I — it  hnrta  my  Ibelinga,  even  BOW : 

'  DAOOaiias.  ^rith  moat  oonsumniate  skill. 
Compelled  the  sun  to  do  hla  will : 
Upon  a  plate  of  ailTer  telr. 


To  draw  with  light  hie  image  there : 
But  thou,  aweet  Katb  I  with  greater  a 
Choae  for  the  plate  a  human  heart. 


▲nd  bade  ita  maater*apirlt  traoe 
In  fflowing  linea  thine  own  aweet  faoa : 
Tmne  eyea'  deep  maglo  did  the  reat. 
And  *  fixed'  the  picture  in  the  hreaat. 
Take  then,  aweet  Katx  *  the  pictured  heart 
Thou  haat  engraved  with  myatio  art ; 
For  with  thy  amile  thou  'at  placed  a  apell 
Forarer  on  my  heart  to  dwell  I 

^auioe  then  I  have  BidEened  Of  poetical  labon;  but  the  above  specimen  will  ahow  yon  that  I  haTe 
n  ri||it  to  thank  yon  fai  the  name  of  the  Kjjected  for  yoor  very  gentlemanly  hinta  of  censure,  and 
yow  cordial,  candid  pralae. 

^SpsAKiiie  of  *gQaBlp,']etmetellyoaof  an  oocnnrence  which  came  not  long  ainoe  to  my  know- 
ledge. Ton  may  have  heard  a  *cat*  aa  *  direct,'  but  never  one  more  richly  deserved.  A  little,  pag> 
Doaed,  bnatHng  merchant,  of  a  certain  lake  village  of  old  Cbataaque,  had  ocearton  to  attend  court  at 
Maysvllle.  One  evening  ha  came  into  a  bainroom  crowded  with  strangers.  After  shaking  bands 
vlth  thoee  whom  he  knew,  the  Uttle  man  bustled  aroond  and  seated  himself  in  theonly  mioocapied 
dmlr  in  the  room,  on  which  a  gentlemanly-looking  personage  was  leaning.  Looking  np  in  the 
alranget^  tece,  in  a  very  patronising  manner,  he  obeerved :  *Ah!  Sir,  your  fhce  is  fiunillar  to  me : 
think  I  have  seen  yon  somewhere  before.'    The  gentleman,  looking  down  very  coolly,  remarked : 

^WMiHanHemread n  whether  feu  hao0  0r  uat  P 

•«Bat  myttmita  arenearlyattaln^l,andImaBl  Udyonakmggood-bya  Before  yoa  print  yov 
next  nnmber  I  ahall  have  roamed  over  many  a  mile  of  prairie,  and  been  tired  to  death  of  the  eternal 
pfoilnea  of  a  Missouri  steam-boat  I  shall  read  your  Blarch  issue  on  the  plaina  of  Arkansas,  or  those 
west  of  Arkansas. 

« In  oonehMlon,  let  me  repeat  that  thia  la  merely  and  solely  a  note  of  thanka :  I  have  not  written 
Ibrpidittoalloa.  ThlimlaBlve  haa  been  penned  In  haate,  In  the' stUlhoori' of  s  stormy  night,  after 
other  Mtteva  have  been  deepatohed,  and  of  course  la  not  fit  for  publication.  Let  me  •gain  thank 
you,  and  that  too  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  warm  hearta  that  have  before  now  gathered  around 
the  eamp4re  in  the  wilderness  to  listen  to  your 'goarippingB.'  I  muat  now  say  with  regret, « Good-bye  P 

*  Toun  truly,  '  y.  b.  •/ 

saver  Cretk^  Skore  •/  lAkM  Erie,  — 

*A  Few  TkaugkU  for  •  Young  Hem'  is  the  title  of  one  of  thoie  atrikfaig  and 
Tigorooa  addreawa  for  which  the  author,  Horace.  Mann,  of  MaaaaohnaefetB,  ia  ao  dk- 
tingiiiafaed.  We  never  take  up  one  of  the  literary  perlbrmanoea  of  fhia  gentkman 
withouft  being  profouidly  fanprcaaod  with  the  ibroe  and  aimpliotty  of  the  atyle  by 
which  he  givea  to  the  beat  of  thought*  the  beat  of  worda.  We  make  a  mufjie  ex- 
tnoty  dapMng  the  eflfeda  of  mcoeas  and  ita  <^>poaHe : 

»I  ASK  flie  young  man  then,  who  is  Just  forming  his  habHs  of  Ufo,  or  Juat  begfmriwg  to  indulge 
>  haNtnaltrahM  of  thought  out  efwhkhhabita  grow,  to  took  around  hhn,and  asaik  the  ea* 
iwhoaefortonehewoaldoovetjorwhoaeMehewooldabhar.  Bven  aa  we  walk  the  stiasta 
wa  meet  with  ezhibitlcna  of  each  extreme.  Here  behold  a  patriareh,  whoae  stock  of  vigor  three, 
aeore  yean  and  ten  seem  hardly  to  have  impaired.  His  erect  form,  hla  firm  step,  his  etaatlc  Uaftba 
1  senBea,  are  ao  many  eertUcatea  of  good  conduct;  or,  rather,  ao  many  Jeweli  ead 
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ORlen  of  noMlity  with  wUeh  natww  kn  hcMKmd  blm  Ibr  bto  flde^  m^ttiroKm' 

plexlon  diowt  tlMt  his  blood  hM  nerw  been  oornipted;  Us  inm  ^^ 

UedigeittTeiq»]wratai  for  a  rlntner^  oee»iK>ol;  hii  eotaiai  Imgai^  Md  keen  •ppwhaBrion,  that  hit 
bninhasoeverbe^draggedorBtapeAedbythepoiMaeordMilteror  k^^  Eqiofiag  Ua 

appetUee  to  the  highest,  he  has  preMrved  the  power  of  ea^ajii^  them.  Deaplte  Ibe  »Ofal  of  flto 
•*ool^x»y'kilor7,hehMeamhtogidbeaMl8Ullheptit.  Aa be dniaa  the eop of  umihsra are aa 
toes  at  the  bottom.  His  oiBaiM  wiU  reaeh  the  goal  of  ezisteooe  together.  PsinlwsJy  aaa  cwJa 
bona  down  in  its  socket,  so  will  he  eoqilre;  and  a  little  imagination  woukl  convert  him  into  aaothK 
Inocb,  trsMriated  from  earth  to  a  better  worid  wlUKMit  the  sting  of  death. 

« Bat  look  at  an  opposite  eztienie,  where  an  opposite  hIsloKy  is  raeorded.  What  wreek  ao  stock" 
tag  to  behold  aa  the  wreck  of  a  diBsohite  man ;  the  Tlgor  of  life  exhansted,  SMl  yet  the  irst  atepa  IB 
an  honoraMe  csreer  not  tskea;  in  himself  a  laaaHiooae  of  disease ;  dead,  b«t  by  a  lioallwlBh  ev- 
tom  of  society  not  buried!  Rogues  have  had  the  initial  letter  of  their  tttle  bnmt  Into  the  palaM  oC 
their  hands;  even  ft>r  murder,  Cain  was  only  branded  on  the  forehead;  but  over  the  whole  person 
of  the  debanchee  or  the  Inebriate  the  signatores  of  infkmy  are  written.  How  nature  biBiids  him 
with  stigma  and  opprobrium!  How  she  hangs  labds  all  over  him,  to  testify  her  disgust  at  his  oKla- 
tence,  and  to  admonish  others  to  beware  of  his  example!  How  she  loosens  all  his  Jolala,  seAda  lie> 
mors  along  his  muscles,  and  bends  forward  his  flrame,  as  if  to  bring  him  upon  all-fours  with  kindred 
brutes,  or  to  degrade  him  to  the  reptile^s  crawling  I  How  she  disflgares  his  countenance,  as  if  intent 
upon  obliterating  all  traces  of  her  own  image,  so  that  she  may  iwear  she  never  madip  him!  How 
she  pours  rheum  over  his  eyes,  sends  foul  spirits  to  inhabit  his  brsath,  and  shrieks,  as  with  atrasr 
pet,  from  every  pore  of  his  body,*  Bshold  ▲  BbastT  Such  a  man  may  be  seen  in  the  stieeta  of 
our  cities  every  day;  if  rich  enough,  he  may  be  found  in  the  sotoons  and  at  the  tables  of  the  *supteuie 
ton ;'  but  surely,  to  every  man  of  purity  and  homM* ;  to  every  man  whoee  wisdom  as  well  as  whose 
heart  is  unblemished,  the  wretch  who  comes  cropped  and  bleeding  ftxym  the  pillory,  and  redohni 
with  its  appropriate  perAimes,  would  be  a  guest  or  a  companion  fhr  less  oflNislve  and  diagusltag. 

*Now  let  the  young  man  rejoicing  in  his  manly  proportions  and  in  his  comeHnem,  look  on  tkis 
picture  and  on  tkisy  and  then  say  after  the  likeness  of  which  model  he  tnteods  his  own  erect  statve 
and  sublime  countenance  shall  be  configured. 

« Society  is  infinitely  too  tolerant  of  the  roud*,  the  wretch  whose  lMb4ong  pleaearB  it  haa  been  to 
debase  himself  and  to  debauch  others;  whoee  heart  has  been  spottM  with  taitemy  so  much  that  it 
is  no  longer  spotted,  but  helHilack  all  over;  and  who,  at  least,  deserves  to  be  treated  as  traveOsra 
say  the  wild  horses  of  the  prafarles  treat  a  vicious  feUow;  the  noblest  of  the  herd  Ibrming  a  compact 
circle  around  him,  heads  outward,  and  kicking  him  to  death.* 

If  thifl  is  not  spirited  oompoaitioii,  we  are  aomewhat  miatakeD.  .  .  .  Wi  derire 
the  fonowing  anecdotes  firom  a  judicial  friend,  who  could  fill  cor  pages  with  as  much 
ci/edit  to  himself  and  acceptance  to  the  public  as  he  does  the  high  seat  which  he  oooa- 
pies  before  the  publio :  ^  Baron  — —  was  appointed  by  Napolbon,  when  Emperor, 
.  to  the  office  of  presiding  jndge  of  the  highest  coort  in  Fnmoe.  When  the  Tboanoy 
oconrred,  three  names  were  laid  before  him,  by  the  other  judges,  for  hhn  to  dioose 
from.  Being  anxions  to  snrround  his  government  with  as  much  of  the  old  fiunily 
standing  as  possible,  he  chose  the  Baron,  because  he  was  of  a  ikmfly  which  for  three 
hundred  years  had  been  devoted  to  the  administraticm  of  justioe.  To  cany  o«it  the 
flfeyle  of  the  matter,  he  ordered  a  formal  manguration  of  the  presiding  judge  at  the 
TriBeries.  At  the  app<^ted  thne,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  fay  his  eoort 
sbI  his  manuals,  the  judges  entered  his  presence,  clothed  hi  ^heir  scarlet  robea,  M 
by  the  new  president  tfi  the  eowRl ;  and  then,  for  the  first  meoMBi,  Ifce  Bm^erar 
leamed  that  his  aiK»ofaitee  was  a  very  small  man,  and  very  yooig.  He  ahoiwed  las 
chagrin  by  a  very  cool  reception.  The  presiding  judge  took  no  nodee  nntO  after  fae 
had  been  sworn  in,  and  then  he  begged  to  know  how  he  had  incurred  the  Emperor^ 
displeasure.  Tlie  ftnperor  answered  :<  To  teU  the  truth,  I  did  not  knofw  ye«  wisra 
A  yMng .'  *'  Tme,  Sfre,*  was  the  reply ;  ^  I  am  no  older  than  was  yov  majesTf  m 
the  Batfle  of  Marengo  1*  l^e  same  judge,  during  the  reign  of  Chaelss,  and  ahoiliy 
befcffe  the  ReTolution  of  July,  while  eome  of  the  ftroseoutiooa  of  Pouoiuc's  i 
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istntion  were  pending  in  his  court,  was  at  a  levee  of  ihe  Minkrter  of  the  Interior. 
Hie  minister  tocA  ooeaaion  to  apeak  to  him  of  the  impending  trial,  and  was  raah 
eiMnigh  to  aay  to  the  judge  that  the  King  would  e(»iaider  a  proper  judgment  in  the 
Mse  aa  a  fi»Tor  rendered  to  the  government  ^  Sfar,'  was  the  reply,  *•  my  court  renders 
jndgment,  not  senrioel'  These  two  stories  I  heard  from  a  French  gentleman,  whose 
JMqnaintanee  I  formed  under  these  eiroomstancea :  One  afternoon  I  went  to  my 
ehamhfrs  on  some  mere  formal  matters,  and  I  found  them  ftdl  of  gentlemen,  who  had  . 
nnde  an  appomtoient  there  in  regard  to  a  case  of  great  interest  under  the  last  treaty 
.with  fiance.  I  oomphmied  of  their  haying  d<me  so,  beoanae  my  time  was  so  much 
occupied,  and  there  were  some  six  or  seren  other  judges  in  the  Hall,  who  had  much 
jBore  leisure,  to  whom  they  ought  to  have  applied.  They  listened  to  my  sodding 
with  reqpeot,  but  in  silence,  no  one  <tf  them  suggesting  their  going  to  any  other  jadga 
TUs  fretted  me  more  yet,  and  I  sodded  still  harder  about  it  The  same  respectftd 
aOenoe  ensued,  until  the  French  gentleman  (and  who  but  a  Frendmian  could  have 
done  it?)  remarked  to  me,  that  *  he  hoped  His  Honor  would  view  the  matter  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  homage  to  his  ability.  It  was  so  seldom  that  they  could  find  an  inde- 
pendent judge !'  Could  any  thing  be  invented  more  effectually  to  disarm  a  man  in  a 
ft«t?'  .  .  .  Thbei  was  something  very  tduching  and  most  pleasant  in  hearing 
jnst  now,  from-  the  lips  of  a  dear  little  girl — her  soft  white  feet  buried  the  whfle  in 
ihe  ftir  of  the  doe-skin  mg  before  the  fire — the  fdlowing  lines,  repeated  with  that 
Jdnd  of  pronunciation  which  gives  to  the  language  of  little  people  such  an  inexpres- 

.siUeeharm: 

^I  THINK,  wben  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 

When  JcstJB  wis  here  among  men, 
How  he  called  UtUe  ohildren  as  tamba  to  hla  fold, 
I  shoald  like  to  hare  be^i  with  them  then. 

*  I  wiah  that  his  hAnda  had  been  placed  OB  ny  iMwl, 

That  his  arms  had  been  thrown  around  mm, 
And  that  /  mlchi  have  seen  hia  kind  look  when  he  said : 
*  Lei  the  UttJe  ones  come  onto  me  r 

*  But  a  beanttftil  plaee  he  ia  gone  to  prepare 

For  aU  who  are  washed  siid  (brgiren : 
And  many  dear  children  are  gathering  there, 
'For  of  such  to  the  Kingdom  of  UesTea.'* 

Thanks  to '  £.  L.  C  of  Vermont  for  his  good  opinion  and  good  stories.  We  are 
proud  of  the  one  and  pleased  with  the  other :  *  I  have  been  looking  through  your 
Editor's  Table,  which  b  just  the  thing  for  this  particularly  cold  Tuesday  eve.  I  hope 
jfour  friend  aotuaUy^iUorcT  that  first  grace  of  the  new  convert ;  I  wonH  say  he  did  n't) 
si  course,  td  dubiUUur.  A  quaint  friend  of  mine  heard  it  too,  and  relates  it  better. 
Jt  was  not  a  convert  who  was  the  '  subject,'  but  a  wicked  scamp,  who  used  to  raise 
jiartienlar  purgatory  about  Middlebury  College,  and  a  chum  of  the  friend  aforesaid. 
He  had  ^  taken  •  shine'  to  the  daughter  of  a  staid  old  deacon,  who  used  frequently  to 
invite  him  to  dinner.  The  deAoon  one  day  called  upon  him  to  ask  the  customary 
Uessing,  and  not  wishing  to  have  it  understood  that  there  was  any  one  thing  he  could 
not  do,  he  maide  the  offer.  Hastily  recollecting  all  he  could  of  the  usual  form,  he  be- 
gm  and  made  an  excellent  start  of  it,  but  for  his  life  oould  not  tell  how  to  doss  it  off. 
it  was  eaaer  to  go  on  than  to  stop.  Finally,  making  a  desperate  dash  after  a  period, 
he  dosed  off  thus :  '  In  conclusion,  my  dear  Sir,  I  remain  very  respectftdly  and  truly 

your  obedient  servant  I'    He  has  not  dined  with  tluit  deacon  since ! Nbd  P , 

who  is  my  authority  for  the  above,  gives  a  spicy  account  of  his  examination  in  one  of 
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the  scieDoes  at  the  nme  nnivenity.  The  time  usnaDy  aDotted  for  the  stndy  of  geology 
was,  as  he  thought,  more  profitably  employed  in  huntizig-expeditioiia  to  Basi-Creekf 
and  when  examination-day  oame  roond,  on  thia  anbjeot  he  waa  not  partioiilsrty  learned. 

Profeaior  A looked  upon  geology  with  perfect  adoration,  and  however  wide  of 

the  mark  a  atndoit's  answer  wkf/tA  be,  his  grave  and  solemn  eonntenanoe  gaive  no 
ngn  to  the  hapless  examiner  of  the  inoorreotness  of  his  response.    ^  To«ng  gentfe- 

man,'  said  the  Professor  to  P ,  ^Ton — wOl — desoribe — hocue — blende,'  a 

task  as  difficult  for  him  as  to  desuribe  the  King  of  the  Mosqnitos.  He  tried  it,  how- 
ever :  '  Homeblende  is  a  mineral,  generally  supposed  to  be  a  stone.'  Here  be  hesita- 
ted, to  give  the  Professor  time  to  correct  him  if  he  was  wrong.  Judging  from  Us 
unmoved  features  that  he  had  struck  the  right  vein,  he  dashed  on :  ^  Of  an  animal- 
oular  consistency  and  inAisorial  form;  unctuous  to  the  tow^;  tertiary  fbrmatioo; 
slightly  femiginous;  of  a  spotted  color  \  belonging  to  the  triaanc  system  of  compound 
drift ;  and  is  usually  found  just  below  the  crust  of  the  palacosoic  rooks  on  Snake 
Mountidn  !'  ^Anything  more?'  meekly  inquired  the  Professor.  No,  that  was  aH 
he  recollected.  '  Wdl,  young  man,'  said  he,  gravely,  ^  if  you  ahould  ever  disoover 
any  article  of  the  kind  you  have  been  descrilMng,  you  stand  a  chance  of  beoonung 
very  celebrated,  if  you  will  only  mak^  it  known.  It  was  never  hitherto  supposed  to 
exist,  by  the  scientific  world.'    He  was  not  marked  higher  than  aeventeoi  for  tkla 

proficiency. Spbakino  of  East-Creek,  perhaps  you  are  one  of  thoae  Uoody-mmd- 

ed  men  who  sometimes  shoot  black  ducks,  tf  you  are,  leave  ^  old  Long-bland'a  aea- 
girt  shore'  and  your  friend  Hkrbkrt's  Ouioy  guns,  and  number-six  shot  behfaid  yoa, 
and  go  with  me  next  August  to  East-Creek.  Ton  shall  see  the  '  birds'  by  hundreds^ 
tame  as  a  politician  after  he  has  lost  an  election.  Hikam  Bramblb,  the  lord  of  the 
parti  adjacent,  shall  be  our  oarsman.  Hiram  has  shot  ducks  and  fished  for  pouts  herey 
off  and  on,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a  curiosity  he  is ;  wise  in  all  things  but  booka ; 
*  on  them  he  gives  in.'  I  was  treating  Hieam  to  a  steak-supper  after  a  hard  day's  hant- 
ing  and  harder  luck  last  autumn,  at  which  I  noticed  he  did  sorry  justice  to  the  mo- 
king  viands.  ^  What,  Hikam,'  said  I,  *  through  so  soon  ?  Ton  have  not  eaten  enoag)i, 
have  you  V  <  Wal,'  he  replied,  *  you  have  bin  to  college  and  ort  to  know  all  abovt 
such  things,  and  I  'm  an  ignorant  man,  and  do  n't  know  but  leetle.  Bf  you  tidnk  I 
haint  eat  enough,  1 11  begin  agm.'  Deferential  this,  but  a  mournful  example  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  lower  claaKs,  even  in  this  fevored  '  ked'ntry.'  But  in  all  seriousnesSy 
leave  that  bee-hive  in  which  you  are  toiling,  with  its  smoke-dried  inmates,  tot  a  monA 
next  summer.  Come  up  and  spend  it  in  *  Ch>n's  first  temples'  widi  some  friends  of 
yours,  who  are  none  the  less  warm  because  they  have  never  seen  you,  and  tiieir  ao- 
<{naintancehasbeenonlyihrough*KNioK.'  It  win  add  a  year  to  your  life.'  .  .  .  Tie 
Dignity  of  Non-CompiainV  is  the  title  of  a  passage  which  we  find  copied  into  our 
note-book,  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  is  assigned  to  no  author,  nor  can  we  re- 
colleot  at  this  moment  whence  we  obtained  it.  But  whoever  may  have  written  it,  it 
is  replete  with  true  philosophy,  and  is  expressed  with  equal  ease  and  energy : 

*Okb  csnnotlielp  sdmlring  the  spirit  of  the  man  who,  on  being  aaked  if  he  had  not  been  eooei, 
plaining  lately,  snswered:  *!  have  been  HI,  bat  I  neror  complain.*  It  were  of  ootme  too  sloleal  lo 
be  andable,  If  one  wefe  to  determine  never  to  complain.  Onr  social  fbeUngi  g 
a  feaohitkm,  and  aanoonoa  that,  as  tt  la  rlgM  to  give  sgrmpathy,  ao  tt  c 
dreomatanoea,  to  ask  it.  Boi  certainly  it  u  only  in  special  ciroomstaMea  s 
plaint  is  allowable  or  poUUc  The  aUowableness  of  complaint  is  determined  by  circomatancea  and 
rolatiooa.  We  may  oofnptadn  in  the  preaence  of  Ihoee  whom  we  know  take  an  interest  In  ua  with  taaa 
risk  than  we  can  In  other  company.    We  may  more  aUowabty  complain  of  a  common  wo  of  hu- 
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■litjtt— ofiomaipedatpewoMievU.  A  idmi  wookl  not  oare  to  ftet  ateot  a  prkked  teftr  to 
bk  wife,  while  tlie  Mrage  Mihn  iiniiiu«iiiible  iMiM  at  the  itake  w 

<iiiaj  not  atabi  with  grief 

The  deaUMODg  or  an  Indian  diiet* 

To  hanro  been  the  Tictim  of  an  faiiaenza  may  be  spoken  of  freely  and  dolofooriy,  witfabi  moderate 
boonds;  hot  it  Is  dlflfarant  If  we  are  only  reoorering  from  an  alfront  or  a  sUglit,  where  our  own  seif- 
respaetwas  akme  coneeroed,  becanse  l*«ri  sympathy  comes  lees  freely,  If  at  aU,  or  is  UaMe  to  bo 
mixed  with  no  very  reverential  feeling.  It  is  from  a  sense  of  this  philosophy  thii  those  who  com- 
plain about  any  perMMud  vexation  usually  endeavor  to  take  from  its  egotisac  fhwnK<4w  by  allying  it 
to  a  pabKecattse:  <It  Is  my  turn  to  be  sHghted  or  slandered  to-day;  it  may  be  yours  to^norrow.* 
Or,  *8aeh  attacks,  though  I  care  nothing  for  them  myseU;  are  repreheiMtble  on  general  grounds.' 
Andsolbrth.  But  soehflA>rt8  are  in  reality  a  confession  that  then  Is  something  frit  to  be  weak  and 
nnwocthy,  generaMy  ipeaking,  to  complaint.  .  .  .  Take  fer  example  the  man  of  art;  that  Is,  the 
aoao.  who  by  the  chisel,  the  brush,  the  pen,  or  the  use  of  his  brain  and  fingers  for  the  production  of 
moric,  works  out  results  for  the  gratification  and  improvement  of  his  feBow-oeatures.  If  such  a 
■san  finds  his  weria  neglected,  will  It  tanprove  his  case  to  oomplato?  AMoredly  not.  He  may  ba- 
agtoe  tJieie  Is  soawaccfaiental  or  mIsdileToqs  cause  for  the  neglect,  instead  of  hto  own  dsideocy  of 
merit.  But  such  suppositions.  If  oqtressed,  only  bring  down  ridicule  upon  his  head.  He  may  ba 
serefeiy  handled  by  crltkss;  but  to  complain  of  this,  or  attempt  to  put  to  something  in  arrest  of 
Judgment,  or  to  retort  upon  the  Judge,  can  only  ii^ure  him  fertber  with  the  public 

'Pafhaps  the  ultimate  source  of  the  good  to  be  derived  from  non-complaint  Is  Its  convenienee  to 
tta  general  toiterest  Every  one  has  hia  own  woes;  tt  Is  not,  thereiNe,  surprising  that  few  feel  ay* 
ffje^adbyheartnglitttoof  the  distresses  of  their  friends,  however  wiUtog  to  give  qrmpathy  if  com- 
platot  is  actually  made.  It  Is,  therefore,  aa  good  Ibr  us  as  It  Is  dignified  on  the  part  of  the  snfierer, 
thai  ]|B  should  trouble  us  as  Uttle  as  possible  with  his  distresses.  Having,  as  life  snd  the  wortd  go, 
fer  more  need  to  be  smodated  with  what  is  cheeri^ig  and  encouraging  than  with  the  reverse,  we  are 
unavoidably  attracted  to  the  trato  of  the  sucoessAiI  and  self-belpfra,  the  gay  and  buoyant,  even  wllh- 
atf  any  legnd  to  tangible  benetts  derivable  (hxn  them,  while  the  nnprosperous  are  too  apt  to  be 
left  pining  to  aoHtnde.  It  Is  human  nature  to  give  jdty  and  succor  to  the  latter  when  the  clahn  la 
directly  presented,  but  to  all  circumstances  to  cling  fest  to  and  idolize  the  former,  as  something  good, 
tntuhaj  and  beantlfoL  Por  sodi  reasons  It  most  be  that  complaint,  necessarily  associated  to  our 
minda  with  intenlly,  narer  can  psodnce  rsqteek.  So  it  must  bo  that  we  admire,  as  the  next  best  to 
sociwss  and  greatness,  the  magnanimity  which  betraya  not  defeat  or  luluiy.  Our  thrilling  reverence 
for  him  who  suffers  to  sUenoe  Is  mixed  with  a  thankfblness  that,  to  the  maie  of  our  own  special 
evOS)  we  have  not  the  addition  of  lfelenli«  to,  and  adminiaterli^p  to  his. 

a  woohl  then  raeommend  the  prineipto  of  non-eoaqdalnt  as  one  which  It  Is  uselbl  to  foOow,  under 
certain  Hml*atVm  To  shut  oursehrea  up  to  a  stoical  indllferaoe  on  all  occasiona,  were  at  once  un- 
amiable  and  unwise.  To  consult  nothing  but  dignity  on  this  point,  were  to  become  detestable. 
Much  would  we  prefer  the  man,  weak  as  a  woman^  tear,  to  him  who  stood  perpetually  to  a  marUe- 
llke  rigidity,  profeasedly  superior  to  aU  grief.  ThefriDestanowaneelstobemadeonthatslda.  And 
parHoolBrly  wouhl  we  Insist  that,  to  the  domestic  circle  and  among  tme  flrlenda,  there  ahould  bo  a 
ftdl  eosnmunioB  and  flnankneas  on  every  passing  trouble  requiring  counsel  and  assistance.  Poured 
into  a  loving  and  kindred  bosom,  our  grlefe  are  sacred ;  reposing  this  confidence,  we  ourselves  be- 
come obilects  of  only  increased  tenderness.  A  disposition  having  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others 
win  at  once  peroelve  where  to  draw  the  line  of  diBtinctkMi  between  what  ought  and  what  ought  not 
lo  ba^epniplBlned  of ;  between  what  Is  a  proper  sutjeet  for  the  condolenee  of  othera  and  that  which 
woald  only  unaeeesssrlly  vex  and  annoy  them.  We  have  all  enough  of  sorrows  of  our  own,  with- 
oat  beii«  unduly  burdened  with  those  of  others;  and,  d^wnd  upon  it,  there  is  none  more  unamiable» 
or  more  generally  shunned,  than  the  fretfti]  and  queruknis.  Of  troubles  Incidental  to  all,  it  is  also  to 
be  admitted  that  complatot  Is  legitimate,  so  fer  as  it  may  lead  to  a  remedy,  or  to  a  union  of  our  com- 
mon broAethood  to  the  bonds  of  qrmpathy.  But  undoubtedly,  as  a  genesal  rule,  apart  from  theae 
i  thsTO  Is  mndi  to  bo  admired  In  non-compUdnt;  the  couiae  pointed  out  alike  by  oon- 
I  for  others  and  respect  Ibr  ouraelves.  And  I  wouki  hold  this  as  an  apothegm  never  to  be 
swerved  from ;  respecting  all  egotistic  suflbrtogs  whatever,  from  great  i^hntlces  down  to  the  most 
petty  annoyancea  and  toelvlUtles,  cultivate  the  glorious  power  of  bearing  to  sUente.* 


A  itEABAiiT  *  down-cart'  oorreepondent  aen  da  ua  a  *  batch*  of  legal  aneodotea,  seTe- 
ral  of  wbioh  are  very  amnaixig.    We  annex  a  few:  *  Some  yean  ago  a  oaae  waa  on 
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trial  befdre  llie  Svpreine  Oon*t  of  Maine,  in  one  of  the  eastern  eonntiee,  in  wliioh  the 
plaintiff  sought  to  recoyer  compensation  for  an  alleged  injury  to  his  fiahing-priTilege, 
oooasioned  by  the  erection  of  a  miU-dam  by  ihe  defendants.  The  testimony  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  was  clear  and  ooadnaive,  and  it  was  supposed  the  case  would  be 
submitted  to  the  jury  without  the  production  of  any  witnesses  by  defendants ;  b«t 
after  some  consultation  their  counsel  finally  called  an  old  rough  weather-beaten  fidier- 
man,  who  was  interrogated  as  to  the  halHts  of  the  sahnon,  and  the  effect  of  the  doa. 
He  stated  among  other  things,  that  he  had  known  salmon  to  '  go  up  right  orer  a  dam 
fifteen  feet  perpendicular !'  *  What  is  that,  Mr.  Witness  7'  said  the  judge ;  *  do  I 
derstand  you  to  say  that  salmon  will  go  over  a  dam  fifteen  feet  perpendicular  ?'  '  Why, 
•ortin  /  Tour  honor  do  nH  know  no  more  about  them  are  fidi  than  a  child.  Why 
look  here,  your  honor,  I  liTe  on  a  p'int  of  land  'at  makes  edut  into  the  riyer  so,  (draw- 
ing a  map  on  the  witnesses'-box)  and,  ye  see,  the  salmon  going  up  have  to  go  dear 
round  this  here  p'int  Wal,  your  honor,  the  fish  coming  up  the  rivor,  spiteful-Uke, 
when  they  get  off  ag'in  my  house,  lei^  clear  across,  right  oTer  my  house  and  ban,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  at  least,  your  honor.  I  've  picked  up  ikt  ones,  yonr  honor,  too 
heaty  to  fetch  acro6s,'many  a  time.'  The  court  had  listened  in  mute  asttmishment, 
but  the  next  moment  the  peremptory  order :  '  Mr.  Sheriff,  put  that  man  out  of  the 

house !'  was  heard  above  an  urepressible  burst  of  laughter.' ^  A  somkwhat  di»> 

tinguished  adTOcate,  in  the  county  of  P ,  while  eamestiy  presenting  his  case  to 

the  jury,  paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  mefnory  of  Shaxstkakb  :  '  €kn- 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  man  whose 
name  was  SHAKsrsAaB.  Ton  've  all  perhis^  heard  of  hun.  He  was  a  self-mads 
man,  gentlemen,  and  he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  aqriofs 
and  opinions  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  people,  and 
^e  therefore  entitied  to  great  weight  with  you.    Now  SuAKspsAaE  says : 

*Tazs  myltfe— myiJI,b«ttoepyoiirhindioatof  BiybieeelMMpoelBmr 

Will  some  one  find  the  passage!' Soih  witnesses  come  into  court  with  the 

belief  that  they  are  only  bound  to  testify  to  such  fects  as  &vor  the  party  by  whom  they 
are  called.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  occurred  at  a  trial  in  the  county  of  O—*. 
A  witness,  strongly  impressed  with  this  opinion,  was  under  examination.  The  court 
for  some  time  had  been  trying  to  follow  him  \n.  his  windings  and  doublings  as  to  some 
material  pomt,  and  at  last  somewhat  impatiently  demanded  an  explanation.  *  Judge,' 
says  the  witness,  in  an  under  tone,  with  a  knowing  look,  and  a  gesture  of  oaatioa, 

*  Between  you  and  me,  tiie  less  we  say  about  thai  the  better !' *  A  LBAvrBn  ooon- 

sellor,  who  occasionally  tried  the  patience  of  the  court  by  being  somewhat  diffuse,  in 

opening  an  argument  before  the  late  learned  Chi^  Justice  W ,  had  addressed  the 

spectators  in  a  rather  longer  and  more  powerfU  strain  than  usual,  and  concluded  fay 
saying:  *■  And  now,mayit  please  your  honor,  I  will  proceed  to  the  meriti  of  theease.' 
'  I  should  have  been  pleased,'  s^d  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  frown  as  dark  as  midnight, 
'  if  you  had  done  it  half  an  hour  ago.'  .  .  .  Thb  following  c(mception  of  ^Adam  md 
EvtU  Pint  HmtUng  Simg^  has  been  translated  for  us  by  8.  C.  MAaiinssoii  from  tiie 
Swedish  of  Birs.  Sengrkn.  Miss  BAbmbe  speaks  of  the  writer  in  terms  of  oorM 
praise: 

*LovBLT  in  its  new-born  beauty  wai  Nature.  The  third  day's  aim  rose  up  in  besTen,  Hie  ckar 
aprlDg  eparUed  and  danced  in  gMneaa,  and  the  newly-created  anlmala  lazed  upon  eadi  other  la 
mulewoMlar.  Feaoe  was  yet  unbroken.  Even  the  amalleet  wonn  ahared  in  the  genenl  bapplnM. 
Bleat  harmony  reigned  oTer  all,  and  its  breath  gushed  forth  in  every  breese.   The  hind  copfWiagly 
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fcwned  ^Km  the  tiger,  m  Uwy  graied  tide  bj  aide.  Tbe  tamb  Imkmij  plajed  wttli  Its  Ui^  the 
Hon.  The  roee  wts  thornleflt.  The  flower  conoealed  no  polaon.  The  spcarow  longht  protecClcm 
under  the  hoge  wing  of  tbe  eagle.  Lore  actoated  all  creetlon.  Kindled  by  a  holy  emotion,  Eden^ 
angeUe  pair  now  aent  op  thia  link  aong  of  pratoe  to  Allfatmml  :  <Thoa  who  from  the  dear  height 
•hove  beholdeakeerthaath7fbotatM>l,toThee,OI  FATBBR,we  hAoor  eyea:  aooept  ow  ttifimot 
happtneaa.  Tboa  who  ereateataUbeln9i,8tiidded  the  firmament  with  brlghtjewelai  and  ndorned  the 
earth  with  beanly,  God  of  all  goodneaa,  heaven  and  earth  pralae  Thbb:  The  amalleet  flower  that 
blooma  diaplajB  thy  ALinoBtT  power  In  every  leaf  and  trad.  The  fresh  perftame  of  the  flelda  rlaea 
up  to  Tbbb  Uke  sweet  Inoenae.  The  babbttng  brook  and  twittering  bird  ralae  their  voleea  In  thlna 
hooor.  The  beaitttftil  flower,  the  guttering  dew,  all,  dlpratoetheotOl  FAracm.Andwe,ohl  Loan* 
highly  exalt  thy  power  In  Oeatton.  Thon  haat  made  oar  tongoea  flexible,  and  oor  Yotoea  to  attar 
aoonda.  Wherever  oor  thoughts  can  reach,  all  that  vision  can  embrace,  excites  adoration  for  Nature^ 
grea*  anthor.  Kind  art  thou  beyond  all  thought ;  happy  and  glorious  la  our  lot;  great  lathe  power 
which  Tnou  haat  given  aa  over  what  all  other  InteUigeiioeapoaaeaB!  HolyBhallbeoaraoiigorpralBe. 
Fnahlliiftlj  goodiaQopt    Boeka  and  monntaina  answer,  ^Bveriastfngly  good  la  Oon^' 

Ws  hare  been  much  interested  in  looking  over  an  aooonnt,  which  we  have  lately 
reoeiTed,  of  the  tranaaotions  of  several  of  the  large  F-ngljah  publishing  houses.  Although 
many  of  our  own  establishments  may  rival  the  English  ones  jn  the  number  of  iheir 
pnblieations,  yet  as  we  Americans  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  up  the  best  English 
works  for  the  mere  prioe  of  the  copy  to  print  from,  it  follows  that  in  amount  of  capital 
BiTested,  the  English  pnUishers  are  largely  in  advaaoe  of  our  own.  Of  the  London 
paUishers  of  select  English  works,  and  of  standard  novels  and  romances,  Brntlit 
stands  unquestionably  at  Uie  head,  both  as  regards  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  pub- 
KcBtions,apd  also  the  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  literary  enterprises.  Few  pub- 
Uah^B  have  paid  so  high  prices  for  works  of  literature  as  Mr.  Bbntlxt.  To  Mr. 
Wasoinoton  laviNo,  for  the  Alhambra,  Mr.  Bkntlet  paid  one  thousand  guineas, 
and  to  Sir  Edwarb  Bulwkr  Lttton,  for  tkree  year$*  oopf-right  of  Haeold,  one 
thousand  ax  hundred  pounds.  For  the  m ss.  alone  of  the  Rupert  and  Fau&z  puUi- 
cations,  Mr.  Bxntlst  paid  two  thousand  pounds :  this  is  independent  of  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Eliot  Warbobton  on  Rupert,  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Bex«l  on  Fairfia,  so 
that  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  have  been  embarked  by  Mr.  Bkntlet  in  these  two 
works  alone.  Ko  English  publisher  has  brought  out  one  half  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can works ;  indeed  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Bbntley  toward  American  authors  is  well 
known,  and  he  is  now  identified  with  the  literature  of  this  country.  ...  Do  n't  turn 
away  with  a '  pish !'  because  we  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  ^Otnttn^s 
Address  to  the  8un.^  It  is  not  new,  certainly ;  but  when  *  old  things  have  passed 
away'  from  the  memory,  they  well  nigh  j  become  new'  on  being  recalled  again  from 
one  of  its  oeDs.  And  then  the  great  beauty  of  the  excerpt  will  always  commend  it  to 
admiration: 

*0  TBOu  that  roUeet  above,  round  aa  the  ahleld  of  my  flitherst  Whence  are  thy  beamayOaan  I 
thine  everlasting  h^T  Thou  oomest  fbrth  in  thy  awfiil  beanty  I  the  stars  hide  themaelvea  In  the 
sky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  alnka  in  the  western  wave.  Bot  then  thyself  movest  slone ;  who  can 
be  a  companion  of  thy  coarse?  the  oaks  of  the  moontalns  ftdl,  the  mountains  themselvea  decay 
with  years;  the  oeean  shrinks  and  grows  again;  the  moon  herself  la  lost  in  heaven;  bat  thou  art 
Ibrever  the  same,  r^oldng  in  the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempeata ; 
when  thunder  roUfl^andUs^tning  flies;  then  thonlookest  In  thy  beanty  flrom  the  ck>ad8,  and  laughed 
attheslorm.  ButtoOs8iAR,thoakx>kesttai  vain;  for  he  behoUsttiy  beams  no  more,  whether  th/ 
yeOow  hair  flows  on  ttie  eastern  donds,  or  tiioatremblest  at  the  gates  of  thewest  Bntthoaartper 
baps  Hke  me;  for  a  ssMon, thy  years  win  have  an  end.  Thou  shaH  sleep  in  the  doada,  careless  of 
ttie  voice  of  flie  momta^  Exalt,  then,  O  son  I  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth!  Age  is  dariL  and  un- 
kively ;  it  Is  Uke  the  glimmerii^  tight  of  the  mooa,when  it  shines  throogfa  broken  doods;  when  the 
mist  is  on  the  hi]ls,the  blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plains,  and  the  traveller  shrinks  hi  the  midst  of 
his  Journey.' 
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W«  hav^  received  a  work  entitled  *  Contumption,  Um  PrevnUion  and  Cure  hf 
the  Water'Treatmentj*  by  Joel  Shkw.  We  are  no  partiaani  of  the  wster-oore, 
preferring  when  the  time  cornea  to  be  aent  out  of  the  world  in  the  €anoni<ial  way,  at 
the  handaoC  a  regnkr  phyaoiao.  A  ooroner'a  jury  might  not  proooonoe  R  a  mrtorri 
death,  nnleai  H  had  been  preceded  by  a  coarse  of  medicine,  lli^^  la  aomedung, 
however,  pleasing  to  the  imagination  in  the  idea  of  washing  away  the  canaea  oC  disease, 
in  the  pare  eleoieiit  which  was  the  only  beverage  of  Adam  before  the  &11,  and  whkb 
in  all  ages  haa  been  to  ao  grc«t  an  extent  both  the  theme  and  ike  sovroe  of  poeCie  is- 
spbation.  It  woold  be  a  beantifbl  Olastration  of  the  Divine  benignity  if  it  should 
prove  that  the  diseases  of  the  human  frame  can  find  their  most  potent  remedy  in  the 
water  which  gashes  from  a  thoosand  springs  at  oar  feet,  or  '  iUleth  in  the  gentle  rain 
ttam  heaven,'  with  an  efficaoioas  virtae  no  less  admirable  for  restoration  than  for  re- 
f^hment.  At  all  events,  we  can  recommend  a  large  portion  of  Ae  water-onre  lite- 
rature wHh  a  perfectly  clear  conscience.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  fidth  in  its  power 
as  a  preventive  of  disease,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  system  as  a  remedy.  It 
has  enlisted  the  service  of  some  of  the  finest  minds  and  the  most  agreeable  writers  of 
the  age.  Tlio  present  work  on  Consnmption  cannot  be  rfead  without  decided  advan- 
tage by  those  who  have  reason  to  dread  the  fell  destroyer,  of  which  so  many  of  the 
loveliest  and  the  most  distinguished  are  the  victims  annually  in  this  country.  It  is 
written  in  an  easy,  direct,  flowing  style,  and  without  making  any  ambitious  pretensiona 
to  scientific  acuteness,  (pretensions  by  the  by  which  it  is  fiur  easier  to  make  than  to 
ftdfil)  it  treats  the  subject  in  a  plain,  common  sense  manner,  which  cannot  fro!  to  give 
valuable  hints,  at  least,  to  all  whose  *  eyes  are  in  their  head,'  where  we  are  told  the 
wise  man's  should  be.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  book  is  *  wash  and  be  dean,'  and  do 
not  think  to  drive  away  consumption  by  making  a  medicine-chest  of  your  stomadi. 
Hie  work  b  published  by  Messrs.  Fowlers  and  Wells,  Number  131  Nassnn  strcf*, 
New-York.  ...  We  thank  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Chandler  for  the  tondung  Hnea, 
^A  Motker^M  ThoughV  Let  us  hope  that  in  her  bereavement  she  may,  as  time  roOs 
on,  come  to  feel  with  Schiller,  that  "Hie  cut-off  buds  of  earth  wOl  find  some  item 
upon  which  they  will  be  engrafted,  these  flowers  which  fold  themselves  to  deep  in  the 
morning  hour,  will  find  a  morning  sun  to  awaken  them.'    It  is  *weU  with  the  child  :* 

*  When  thou,  dear  child,  wnpi  In  unoooscloiit  sleep 

Within  my  drclinff  arms  thy  form  dfd*it  Isy, 
From  troubled  real,  I  oft  would  start  and  weep, 

And  dream  some  power  had  borne  thee  far  away. 
Psie  with  aUHgbt,  and  trembling  with  my  Ibais, 

I  woke,  to  find  the  slomberingon  mr  heart, 
And,  with  agush  of  warm  and  grateAn  tean, 

I  bade  the  visionary  dread  depart. 

« But  now,  when  sinking  to  my  IomIt  nal, 

Brooding  o*er  memorlea  of  thine  inlhnt  oharmat 
In  my  fUse  dreams  I  lull  thee  on  my  breast, 
And  Md  thee,  soft  and  warm,  within  1 


Who  then  shall  teU  the  ngaHth  of  my  sooLf 
._  ..„         .-* ,htoaki  ' 

o'er  my  sei 
Hath  vanished,  and  I  wake  ^  to  md  thee  gone  I* 


When  the  chiU  moniing  oometh,  t 
When  the  sweet  spell  which  o'er  mr  senses  stole, 


'  We  have  a  good  story  in  this  neighborhood,'  writes  a  western  friend,  *  in  regard 
to  the  approaching  season  of  Lent  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  good  eaoogji  to  em- 
balm in  your  Editor's  Table.  A  devout  bot  rather  simple  Episcopalian  notioed  dnriag 
the  season  of  Lent  that  the  ohuroh-bell  was  rung  every  day,  and  not  nnderatending  it, 
he  turned  one  day  to  a  brother  in  the  church,  and  asked  him  what  their  bdl  waa  rang 
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toe  so  often.  Why,  oaid  his  friend :  'It  b  Lent'  Wi&  ohiurming  nmplkHy,  he  re- 
plied ^Leni  /  —  who  has  borrowed  it  ?'  .  .  .  Ws  have  to-day  reoeived  the  following 
'Ee-wd'  from  oar  oontemporary  of  '  The  Bnnknm  Flag-Staff :' 

A    K  B  A  R  D.  Uttie-Rock^  Jirkansait, 

Thi  Editor  of  ^Tke  Bunkum  FUtr-St^f  regpetdxttj  informs  his  frienito  tod  patroona  thai  be  haa 
eoibe  to  Aricanaafta  in  the  Air  Weat  to  aeebia  brother,  who  baa  been  aiok  for  aome  time  of  the  brown 
cwolOT,  aad  ibered  be  M  die  ef  I  did  n*t  come  to  onco-t  We  are  bappy  to  infbrm  our  adwertiaing 
Bal  that  be  ia  wm  better,  and  ooBiiig  to  New^Tork  with  a  woolen  ttppH  about  bla  Mck  to  git  Doetv 
Fnorr  to  awab  out  bia  throat  with  notrittyeaUver;  alter  that  gotfa  be  m  do  welL  If  bedontltett 
bimbedoaeaUbecoaU.  IliiaaiicinmiatanawiU  delay  our  iaaoo  for  the  paat  month.  But  oar  paper- 
mdcer,  roller-boy,  Mr.  TnoiL&a,  and  readera  win  pleaae  be  in  readineaa  for  uaagMn  we  retom.  Thia 
la  a^ood  ked'Btryfbiitttie  Btreefci  notbatfao  atragbt  aa  they  are  tai  Bmikmn,  and  the  mod  abandanoet. 
TkejfDta  newapaper  her»»  but  flnom  bia  editorta]a,he  ean*t  write:  he  dono  bow  to  handle  the  pen. 
Bowbanlitlatowrtto«oodl  WealwayabadawerMtUityatwritin'fiPomoiiryoalhap.  Atrapper 
iato  the  hotel  wanted  me  laat  night  to  go  with  him  way  down  Booth  arter  ballMo»  hot  althicnigb  I M  Ul^ 
aktnortwofor8iaying4tme,Itold  liimnot  I  *m  wonnerf ul  feered  of  Ingene.  I  do  think,  aboold  I 
aee  a  Hto  Ingen  attackt  me  in  the  middle  of  a  parayrle,  forto  km  me,  lehonkl  aiid:  rigfat  deown  and 
gniiq>witlKnit8lrikln*ablow,thoaghingennenilbrKTe.  But  I  canH  help  it  Some  men  ia  afoerd 
ofaoat.  I  do%t  care  for  aiiaawa.  I  aeen  aome  pratty  banaome  aqnawa  in  my  day.  But  enough  at 
thia  time  ftom  yoor  aflteaonato  brother,  '  w aostaff.* 

Rbadbe,  did  yon  never  think  the  thoughts  ao  beantifully  embodied  in  the  following 
finea  ?    We  have  had  such  thonghts  a  thousand  times : 

t  WaiRB  are  the  birds  that  aang 

A  hundred  years  ago? 
The  flowers  that  all  in  beanty  sprang 
A  hnndred  years  ago? 

The  Hpa  that  smiled, 

Hie  eyea  that  wild 

In  flaabea  shone 

Soft  eyes  upon: 
Where,  O  where  are  Upe  and  eyes, 
The  maiden's  amile,  the  lover's  ai^^ 

TlMt  were  ao  long  ago? 

« Who  peopled  aU  the  el^*a  atreets 

A  hundred  yeare  ago? 
Who  lined  the  church  with  Iboea  meek 
A  hnndred  yeara  ago  ? 
Tlie  aieering  tale 
Of  aisterfrdl. 
The  plot  that  worked 
Aaotber^  bull: 
Where,  O  where  are  plota  and  anaers, 
The  poor  man's  hopes,  the  rich  man*a  fears, 
That  were  so  kwg  ago? 

^Where  are  the  gravea  where  dead  men  slept 
^  A  bunched  Tears  aep? 
Who,  while  living,  ofUlmea  wept, 
A  hundred  yeara  ago  ? 
Bv  other  men 
'Aey  knew  not  then 
Their  landa  are  tilled, 
refilled: 


Their! 
Tet  nature  then  wia  iuat  aa  gay* 
And  briglit  the  son  ahone  aa  UHiay, 

A  hundred  yean  ago! 

Tub  following  aneedote  of  'Dr.  Maginn  at  ike  Tmkb  of  John  Bnn^mn^  ia  from 
^Tke  Proebyterimn?  weekly  journal :  '  Bontan  was  hnried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where 
his  tomb  10  often  visited.  Notlongagoaf^oMral  took  plaoetha«,  which  wBaatteodad 
aaumg  othera  by  the  oelebrated  Doctor  Maqinn,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  brfl- 
fiant  writers  for  Blaokwood'8  Magasine.    Aa  aoon  as  the  oeremony  was  over  the 
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Doctor  nid  to  the  Mxton :  *  Graye-digger,  show  me  the  tomb  of  John  BuirrAN  V 
Tbe  gray^-digger  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  Maoiniv,  who  seemed  deeply 
thonghtfti].  As  they  1q>proaohed  ^  place  the  Doctor  stopped,  and  tonofaing  hbn  on 
the  shoulder,  said :  *•  IVead  lightly.*  Maohih  bent  over  the  grave  for  some  time  in 
melancholy  mood,  deeply  affected,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  in  solenm  tones,  as  he 
turned  away :  ^  Sleep  on !  then  prince  of  dreamers !'  The  *  dreamer'  had  lain  there 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  no  lapse  of  time  has  destroyed  the  spdl  whidi  ha 
siill  holds  orer  the  strongest  minds.'  .  .  .  Tms  is  somethmg  in  the  style  of  jko- 
Dographioal  reporting:  ^ Fi  nu  whr  t  fiid  th  gnthnn  t  whm  th  ndzd  nt  s  drsd,  I'd  ml 
t  frthwth,  z  t  ma  b'v  Ttl  mprtns.  Fu  pblsh  ths  kmnkshn,  pb  dnt  uz  mi  nm.'  In 
otherwords:  'If  I  knew  where  to  find  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  endoaed  note  is  ad- 
dressed, I  would  mail  it  forthwith,  as  it  may  be  of  vital  importsnoe.  If  yon  pvblish 
tfiis  commnnioatkm,  please  don't  use  my  name.'  Our  esteemed  friend  and  oorrea- 
pendent,  Dr.  BiTmrNE,  relates  an  amumng  instance  of  a  phonographic  blunder.  Head- 
ing one  morning  a  report  of  one  of  his  discourses  of  the  day  before,  he  found  the  re- 
mark, '  And  the  Adversary  came  among  them  and  sowed  tares,'  prfatted  as  foOowa: 
'  And  the  Adversary  came  among  them  and  sailed  trtf  P  Hie  mistake  arose  in 
transcrRMUgfrom  the  clipped  words  ^-Md  trt.^  ...  It  is  rdated  of  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  *  away  down  east,'  that  being  on  a  visit  to  a  net|^iboring 
town,  one  of  the  brethren  asked  him  bow  the  society  to  which  he  was  attached  was 
getting  on.  *  O  pretty  well,'  said  he ;  *  but  just  at  present  our  precise  elder  and  drcns- 
preacher  arc  both  absent,  and  we  have  to  get  along  with  our  locus-preacher  and  ex- 
hausters!' .  .  .  'JI&.  (?f6«sii  and  Ais  Bride  at  jyTui^ara' made  us  laugh  '  somedde.' 
*  Mr.  Gibson,'  says  our  northern  correspondent,  *  \b  a  Scotchman,  with  hair  so  flaming 
red,  and  a  complexion  so  bright  and  ruddy,  that  he  b  always  called  Rurus  Gnson. 
He  was  married  three  years  ago  last  November  to  a  delicate-complexioned  Pennsyl- 
vanian ;  and  they  are  now  a  very  happy  couple,  notwKhstanding  their  married  life 
l>egan  under  a  doud ;  nay,  under  a  very  water-spout  With  better  taste  than  n  gene-' 
rally  manifested  on  such  occasions,  they  resolved  to  retire  from  the  public  gaxe  daring 
the  honey-moon ;  and  in  a  conveyance,  hired  for  the  purpose,  they  determined  to  make 
a  fortnight's  tour,  beginning  with  a  visit  to  the  FbUs  of  Niagara.  They  were  married 
early  in  the  morning,  sent  their  carriage  on  board  an  Albany  boat,  and  arrived  in  thai 
dty  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  like  aU  judicious  tourists,  Rctfus  had  laid  down  a 
wdl-digested  plan  of  the  length  of  his  daOy  drives,  and  the  places  of  his  nightly  so- 
journ.   His  first  afternoon's  drive  was  to  bring  them  about  twenty-six  mikB,  from 

Albany  to  the  village  of  C ',  at  whioh  {Aaoe  he  knew  they  could  obtun  exoeDent 

accommodations.  But  Mr.  Gibson  was  not  able  to  achieve  that  distance  the  same 
day ;  for  before  they  had  gone  ten  miles  the  evening  began  to  dose  in  •,  and  many 
patches  of  dark  gray  ckmds,  which  all  the  afternoon  had  blotched  the  sky,  acted  as  if 
they  had  ^>pointed  the  intended  resting-place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  for  their  ]daoe 
of  rendexvous  also.  The  first  privy  counsd  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  hdd  was  caQed 
cm  the  existing  state  of  things;  and  the  unanimity  with  which  they  decided  anguredwdl 
for  domestic  harmony  thereafter.    It  was  carried  nem.  con»  that  thdr  intention  of  pro- 

oeeding  that  evening  to  0 would,  if  ^wrsevered  in,  procure  them  a  thoioogh 

drcBMhing, and  must  therefore  be  abandoned;  and  that  the  first avaOahfe  oaravanaera 
they  could  attain  to  should  be  their  stopping-place  for  the  night  Their  horse  also  was 
daddedly  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Gibbon's  arm  was  already  tired  with  whippiag 
him,  for  we  have  already  said  he  veas  a  hired  one,  and  showed  his  bones  rather  tiian  hh 
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^oflta.'    Tinie  and  trottiiig  brought  them  to  a  rosd-ade  tavern;  amean-lookm^fslory- 

and-half  houe,  nnpainted  and  not  qnite  completed,  for  the  aoaffblding  yet  remained 

•gBiDflt  it.    Neyertbelen,  they  were  in  good  humor  with  each  other,  and  agreed  to 

*  rough  it'  contentedly : 

« A  pair  of  chiokeos  died, 
A  dozen  oggi  were  Med ;' 


and  there  waa  nothing  in  the  aupper  to  disturb  the  flow  of  i^irita  they  seemed  to  vie 
widi  each  other  in  manifesting,  at  being  placed  in  so  comical  a  predicament.  Their 
prospect  however  for  a  lodging  was  not  so  promising.  The  best  chamber  they  could 
obtain  was  one  in  the  gable-end,  with  about  three  feet  of  wall  on  two  sides ;  and  un- 
hewn, uncefled  rafters  over  head ;  and  shingles  alone  between  them  and  the  sky. 
The  bedstead  had  four  tall  posts,  which  in  some  by-gone  time  had  supported  the  frame 
work  of  a  canopy,  but  of  that  no  trace  was  left ;  but  what  alarmed  them  most,  was  the 
insoffidency  of  the  roof  to  keep  out  the  rain,  that  just  then  began  to  rattle  on  the 
ddngks,  like  peas  on  a  g^ass  window.  Still  Mr.  GiBsoif  was  determined  to  sustain 
the  part  of  the  laughing  philosopher,  and  his  bride  took  the  one,  and  acted  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  wife  of  such  a  Dbmocritus.  It  was  in  this  pleasant  vein  that  Rufus 
moved  the  bed  from  place  to  place,  till  he  found  one  over  which  only  one  leak  waa 
numing,  and  under  this,  adopting  a  suggestion  of  the  landlady,  he  proceeded  to  sus- 
pend a  resevoir,  capacious  enough  to  contam  all  that  could  possibly  run  through  before 
morning.  It  was  a  goodly  sized  wash-tub,  with  a  stout  cord  passed  through  each  han- 
dle, and  secured  round  two  of  the  rafters :  the  scheme  seemed  to  promise  success  to  a 
marvel,  and  they  bade  the  world  good-night,  to  the  soft  melody  of  ^  drops  of  water.' 
But  better  devised  schemes  than  Mr.  Gibson's  have  fiuled  before  now.  He  had  made 
one  mistake.  The  cord  which  was  quite  strong  enough  to  beer  the  empty  tub,  was 
wholly  madequate  to  sustain  the  same  tub  when  it  was  full  of  water ;  and  it  gave  way 
about  the  time  the  little  hours  were  growing  bigger ;  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  received  its  whole  contents  in  a  perfect  deluge !  We  will  drop  the 
curtain  upon  the  scene  which  followed ;  nor  state  in  detail,  how  Rufus  laid  aside  the 
character  of  the  ^  laughing  philosopher,'  and  indeed  of  any  phUoeopher  at  all ;  how, 
when  he  recovered  his  breath,  he  raised  an  alarm  of  ^  fire  ;'  and  how  they  both  sat 
shivering  till  day-light  in  the  eating-room,  in  a  comer  of  which,  on  a '  shake-down,'  lay 
a  couple  of  drovers,  snoring  a  diapason  worthy  of  the  Harlem  organ.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
OnsoN  now  reside  in  the  west,  and  Rufus  has  many  friends  *,  but  among  them  all, 
there  is  not  one  hardy  enough  to  ask  him,  if  he  has  ever  visited  the  FalU  of  Ni- 
agara! .  .  .  ^The  CkristmoB  BeW  was  the  title  of  a  neat  little  8heet,issned  oooa- 
nonally,  devoted  to  the  '^Ladies*  Fair  for  the  House  of  Protection,^  recently  h^  aft 
Constitution  Hall  in  Broadway.  It  contuned  many  very  clever  things,  both  in  proee 
and  verse ;  and  we  know  at  least  one  rare  wit  who  had  a  hand  in  supplying  the  mate- 
riel for  its  oolnmns.  '  The  Reoolute  Sexton'  is  a  captiMl  poetical  elaboration  of  an 
aotnal  oocorrenoe.    The  following  explains  the  great  advantage  of  advertising : 

*Last  Weduesdsf  we  Inserted  tbe  toBowlag  adverttseaMPt  fbr  a  jrsong  nant  and  oa  Thnnday 
the  iitnatton  was  ably  iDled  by  a  profoaskmSl  gentleman  of  nnquMttonable  abil^y,  every  way  qua* 
Bfled  to  bold  so  important  an  oiBce : 

*  XXTAKTED.  —  A  young  man  who  has  recetved  a  daaslcal  education  and  can  ptay  tbe  Gennan 
.  FT    tBle,toeireaMetBlBpap«r<   Nocompeniaklanft»r41ie1lfsCwBek.   Apply al tbe oflioe.* 

Hear  Kafolbon  Buonafa&ts  upon  Long  Nooee :  '  Strange  as  it  jpoay  appear,  when 
I  want  any  good  liead-work  done  I  ohooae  a  man,  provided  his  ednoation  has  been 
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suitable,  with  a  long  noee.  His  bresthing  is  bold  and  free,  and  his  brain,  as  weH  as 
his  lungs  and  heart,  oool  and  dear.  In  my  observation  of  men  I  have  almost  inv»- 
riaUy  ibond  a  long  nose  and  a  long  head  go  together.'  Here  ar«r  some  amnsing  ex- 
amples of  '  Neglecting  the  Antecedent  .*> 

«8oi»  Terr  whimsical  inetanoes  of  thii  oeoor  oontlniially,  eapeoiaUy  in  the  answen  of  witDMSca 
wben  given  literallT  aa  fhey  apeak.  In  a  late  aaaanlt  oaae  the  proaeculor  awore  that  *tbe  priaooer 
atrock  htm  with  a  broom  on  hia  head  till  he  broke  the  top  of  it.P  In  narrating  an  inddent  aoae 
time  Blnoe,  it  waa  stated  that  a  poor  oki  woman  waa  ran  oyer  bv  a  oart  ofed  mz^.  Bo  In  a  ease  of 
tnpposed  poisoning:  ^  He  had  aomelhlng  in  a  t>hie  paper  in  liia  hand,  and  t  saw  him  trat  hia  head 
orer  the  pot  and  put  it  in  P    Another,i '        '^         *   ..^-^-.^- — 


Dki  woman  waa  ran  otw  bv  a  oart  aged  «tz^.    Bo  In  a  «■ 
ling  in  a  bhie  paper  in  hia  hand,  and  t  saw  him  put  hia  1 
>r,  swaUowing  a  base  coin :  « He  snatched  the  half«rown  1 
the  boy  wtiich  he  swallowed  ;*  which  seems  to  mean  the  boy,  not  the  money ;  but  still  the  aentenoe 
ia  correct.    An  oki  feDow  who  for  many  veara  aokl  coihbuattble  matchea  in  London,  had  the  fal- 
lowing cry :  ^  Buy  a  pennyworth  of  matchea  of  a  poor  oki  man  made  of  foreign  wood  V 

The  *  Bell'  went  in  for  ^  Faekionable  Intelligence^  also ;  aa  its  qfMra-reports  snffi- 
oiently  evinoe.     VoUa : 

*OcR  reporter  having  been  despatched  reaterday  to  distrlbnte  the  paper  amoog  the  up-lowna«ab- 
aorlbera,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  boy,  had  the  impudence  not  only  to  go  U>  the  open  withovt  Isave, 
but  to  fUmiah  the  foltowing  account  of  what  he  heard  and  saw.  N.  B.  We  dlonlaaed  him  from  tk» 
tMc€  ipeo  Ikcto: 

*  The  opera  waa  brilliantly  aMended  Itft  evening  to  hear  Bbrtocca  in  the  rdte  of  *•  LuctA.*  We 
have  but  one  &nlt  to  And  with  this  inimitable  artist:  a  want  of  crMeea^inthe  «<«ccatemoveaieata» 
hy  whkdi  she  fkUa  two  ban  abort  of  her  eaiita*i/e  in  the  Pizswoto  notea  running  fkom  H.  to  L.,  therehy 
laivlng  the  eltefrtUo  bare  and  unsapported  by  her  affofgi;  Foeti  and  Bbhsvbhtaiio,  ever  great 
in  their  respecuve  rtffev,  were  only  aaipaaeed  by  the  prompter.  We  never  heard  thia  mIoBa  artist 
to  more  advantage;  hia  rough,  stentorian  notes  soaring  above  all  others,  kept  vp  the  piieaalng  del*- 
aion  of  a  drunken  man  in  the  pit,  and  frequently  suggested  to  ;rou  the  inhon»itable  ezdamalkNi  of 


«Tamhimoutr  .  .  .  Spaonolbtti,  the  other  day,  in  apeaking  of  his  arst  viola  pki.yer,dedaired 
that,  both  aa  a  man  and  musician,  he  waa  moat  praiaeworthy ;  aaaman,fortheteaorof  UaecaidBBlv 
as  a  mosidan,  for  the  conduct  of  his  tenor.* 

Among  the  smaller  excerpts  wc  learn  ''How  to  kick  a  Man  with  Impuniiff  .**  ^  Two 

gentlemen  were  walking  together  in  Paris.    ^  I  will  engage,'  said  one  to  the  other, 

*  to  give  the  man  before  us  a  good  kicking,  and  yet  he  shall  not  be  angry.'    He  did 

as  he  had  undertaken  to  do :  the  man  turned  round  and  looked  astonished.    *  I  beg 

your  pardon,'  said  the  kicker ;  *  I  took  you  to  be  the  Dukb  na  is  Trkmouillb  !' 

Hie  duke  was  very  handsome,  the  kicked  man  very  plain  ;  he  was  gratified  by  the 

mistake  under  which  he  believod  he  had  suffered,  shook  himself,  smiled,  bowed,  and 

went  on  his  way.'    The  following  is  very  curious :  ^  There  was  a  man  once  impristmed 

in  a  very  high  tower,  and  how  do  you  suppose  he  got  down  ?    By  hit  hair  !    It  had 

grown  long  during  the  period  of  his  captivity ;  he  cut  it  off,  and  uniting  one  hair  with 

another  by  a  little  knot,  he  let  down  the  gossamer  line  into  the  ditch  of  the  tower, 

where  a  friend  of  his  tied  a  fine  silken  end  to  it    He  drew  it  up,  and  to  the  end  of 

the  silk  was  tied  a  thread,  to  the  thread  a  piece  of  twine,  and  finally  a  good  strong 

rope,  by  means  of  which  he  reached  the  ground.'    .    .    .    No,  friend  *  S ,'  it  n 

not  so.    Let  the  Law  lay  its  hard  cold  hand  upon  a  man  ;  let  him  go  to  prison ;  lei 

his  bearing  bo  downcast,  his  appearance  hirsute,  his  garments  awry,  and  smelKng  c£ 

his  cell,  and  even  his  friends  distrustmg  and  estranged  •,  and  do  you  think  *  the  mass' 

then  win  pity  him  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it!  —  no.  Sir  : 

*  Rathbr  believe  the  sea 

Weeps  for  the  ruined  merchant  when  he  roars; 


Bather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  raegnant 
When  the  strong  cordage  craeka  I* 

All  this  may  be  wisdy  ordained  as  one  of  the  added  penalties  of  crime,  but  the  &ot 
f>  so.  ...  In  order  to  send  the  present  number  to  our  BngUsh  agents  by  *  The 
Buropa,'  which  safled  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  we  were  compelled  to  go  to  preas 
by  the  sixteenth;  omitting,  in  the  consequent  hurry,  notices  of  many  new  worita, 
HuNTmaTON's  admirable  collection  of  paintings  (whksh  the  town  reader  moat  not  Mi 
to  vifldt)  together  with  other  artistScal  and  literary  matters,  which  shall  receive  d«e 
attention  in  our  next 
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BDMOKi)     CHARLES     G  B  N  B  T. 

Thb  recent  diflBculdes  between  the  present  administration  and  Mr. 
Ponadn  has  called  forth  many  editorials  in  this  country  and  Europe,  re- 
flecting upon  the  character  of  one  long  since  called  to  his  final  resting- 
place.  I£s  dust  commingles  with  that  of  his  adopted  country.  The 
mmd  which  once  wielded  an  eloquent  pen  is  powerless ;  the  heart  which 
sympathized  with  the  oppressed,  palpitates  no  more.  He  who  once 
pleaded  die  cause  and  deluded  the  rights  of  France,  slumbers  under  a 
moniunental  stone,  which  tells  the  passer-by  that  Genet  is  no  longer  able  t 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  calumny  which  have  been  crowded  upon  his 
character.  He  has  departed  fix>m  that  world  in  which  he  met  with  so 
many  and  grievous  misfortunes ;  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  that 
community,  the  members  of  which,  for  so  many  years,  seem  to  hare 
united  for  the  purpose  of  loading  his  name  with  cusgrace,  of  denying 
him  even  the  privilege  of  selfjustificadon,  and  of  rendering  his  name 
hatdul  to  succeeding  generations.  He  has  been  accused,  and,  unheard, 
has  been  deemed  giulty  of  the  blackest  crimes,  of  the  most  inconsiderate 
temerity,  of  the  most  i^ameless  in^titude ;  and  the  whole  communi^ 
seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  righteousness  of  the  dedsion.  As  is 
often  the  case,  after  the  suffering  object  of  all  these  calumnies  is  at 
length  secure  from  fiuther  trials;  afiter  Death,  kinder  than  his  perse- 
cutoro,  has  at  last  permitted  him  to  exchange  his  residence  in  that  world 
from  tbe  enjoyment  of  which  its  inhabitants  seemed  eager  to  exclude 
hinit  for  a  state  of  existence  where  sorrow  shall  be  no  longer,  and  where 
every  man's  true  motives  are  understood  and  allowed,  some  inauiry 
seems  to  be  manifested  whether  in  all  cases  justice  had  been  done  mm; 
whether  the  violence  of  party  spirit  has  not  cast  upon  him  imputations 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  In  preparine  the  following  sketcn  of  this 
enunent  man,  dates  and  focts  of  his  early  lifo,  before  his  history  became 
interwoven  with  that  of  our  own  country,  with  much  information  in 
relation  to  his  pursuits  since  he  retired  from  public  life,  will  be  accn* 
rately  rdated. 

There  are  perhaps  few  individuals  in  the  United  States  who  are 
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fully  aware  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  GTenet  was  deservedly 
held  in  his  own  country,  and  of  the  numerous  and  responsible  offices 
which  he  there  filled.  Fewer  still  are  acquainted  with  his  high  stand- 
ing among  the  distinguished  literati  of  his  land,  of  the  extent  of  has 
acquirements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  early  age  at  whidi 
his  brilliant  and  precocious  genius  was  developed.  It  was  truly  said 
of  him,  by  one  well  acquainted  with  his  life  ana  character : 

«FoR  al  thy  Mrth  did  briglil^Ted  GeDlineoiii0» 

Her  WTMlhof  glonr  roaiKi  thy  brow  to  twiiM» 
And  from  that  hoar,  ttU  summooed  to  the  tomo. 

Thou  wen  her  choMo  onOi  and  Bbe  was  thine :  ] 
PhUoaophy  I  that  aoaHat  amid  theaUee, 

Or  earth^  proftmndeitt  darkest  depths  ezplorea ; 
lliat  o*er  each  mate  or  liring  region  lllea, 

And  flinga  her  glanoe  to  eaith%  remoteai  ihotes, 
She,  too,  beheld  Oyblooii^  youth  with  Joy, 

In  thee  her  child  of  pnmtse  did  ahe  hail; 
Kor  did  the  rising  glorieB  of  her  boy 

In  manhood's  ripened  odor  Ihde  or  fUl.* 

Mr.  Genet  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  ftmilies  in  FraniM. 
His  &ther,  Edmond  Jacques  Grenet,  was  a  native  of  that  coimtry,  but  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  in  England,  whither  he  went  as  secretaxy 
of  legation  in  1763.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  for  forty-five  years,  was  a  man  of  very  distinguished  talents 
and  learning,  a  niember  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  the  warmen 
friend  America  had  in  France,  and  probably  did  more  for  the  cause  of 
this  country  than  any  other  person  there.  He  married  a  lady  of  the 
fiunily  of  De  Quay,  of  Holland.  Their  eldest  daughter  was  Madame 
Campan,  the  devoted  fiiend  and  first  femme-de-chambre  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette,  and  so  accomplished,  that  at  the  affe  of  fi>ur- 
teen,  speaking  and  understanding  several  languages  perfecuy,  she  was 
appointed  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  die  Fifteen^  Their 
second  daughter  was  Madame  Anguie,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  the  court  of  France,  and  mother  of  the  wife  of  Marshal  Ney, 
and  of  the  unfortunate  Madame  la  Marchalle  de  Broc,  who  met  with  so 
untimely  a  death,  accompanying  the  Queen  Hortense  across  a  bridge  in 
Uollana.  Madame  Rousseau  and  Madame  Pannelier,  two  other  daugh- 
ters, (sisters)  occupied  honorable  stadons  at  court  The  latter,  the  test 
of  the  family  in  France,  has  deceased. 

Edmond  Charles  Genet,  the  principal  siitject  of  this  article,  was 
the  youngest  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  January  eighth,  1763. 
He  received  his  education  from  approved  instructors  in  his  father's  house, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  early  and  precocious  development  of  intel- 
lectual powers.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  received  a  beautiful  gold 
medal,  accompanied  by  a  very  flattering  letter  from  Gustavus  the  Tmri 
for  a  translation  of  the  history  of  Eric  the  Fourteenth  into  the  SwediA 
language,  with  historical  remarks  by  himself.  This  translation,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Finlandish  languafee,  pro- 
cured his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  societies  of  Upsal  and  Stock- 
holm. Both  his  fiither  and  himself  were  members  also  of  the  Frendi 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  own  extraordinary  worth  and  talents,  and 
the  high  favor  which  his  &mily  ei^oyed  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Siz^ 
teenth,  procured  fi>r  him  at  an  early  age,  hitherto  unprecedented,  many 
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offices  of  honor  and  trust  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  in  his  father's  office  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affidrs,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  interpreting  secretary  to  Mon- 
sieur, eldest  hrother  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  since,  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  kinff  gave  him  a  commission  in 
die  corps  of  dragoons.  He  was  afterward  attached  to  the  first,  and 
then  to  the  second  regiment  as  captain,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  de  Luvnes.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent  to  Brest  to  share 
in  an  eznedition  which  was  preparing  fin*  the  '  United  States,'  but 
which  did  not  take  place. 

By  the  request  of  the  Count  de  Vergemus,  minister  of  foreign  af^ 
ftirs,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  G^eissen,  to  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  and  became  a  member  after  one 
▼ear's  residence.  In  1780  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  attached  to  the  em- 
baasy  of  the  Count  de  Pons.  He  then  accompanied  the  Baron  de 
Beteuil  to  Vienna,  as  Secretary  of  Legadon,  from  whence  he  returned 
ia  1786^  to  stand  by  the  death-bed  of  his  revered  and  justly  beloved 
&ther.  He  had  previously  visited  England  on  the  occasion  of  the 
peace  of  1783,  as  acting  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the  Count  de  Mous- 
quier.  On  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  kmg  was  induced  by  the  repu- 
tation and  acauirementB  of  young  Genet,  to  preserve  for  him,  at  the  am 
of  eighteen,  the  important  posts  which  the  father  had  occupied  in  the 
Departments  of  Foreign  Affidrs,  of  the  Navv  and  of  War.  But  on 
the  approach  of  revolutionary  troubles,  his  Office  vras  suppressed,  and 
he  was  allowed  a  pension.  He  then  accompanied  the  Count  de  Legen 
to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  fir^  secretrry  of  that  embassy. 
He  soon  became  Charge  d' Affaires,  and  remain^  in  Russia  in  that  capa- 
dty  tar  the  term  of  five  years,  on  die  expulsion  of  Louis  the  Sixteen^ 
firom  &e  throne  of  France  in  1793.  Mr.  Genet  was  notified  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia  to  leave  her  dominions,  against  which  he  made  an 
eloqaent  protest,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  being  received  at  Paris  by 
the  council  of  ^vemment  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  He  was  im- 
mediately appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  Adjutant- 
General  of  tne  Annies  of  the  Republic,  axid  was  sent  to  the  Anny  of 
Montesauieu,  charged  with  a  mission  Grom  the  government  On  the 
sumosiDon  that  Mr.  Genet  would  be  more  useful  in  America  than  in 
HoUand,  he  was  sent  to  this  country  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and 
Consul-GeneraL  Madame  Roland,  m  her  appeal  to  posterity,  speaks  in 
the  £>]lowing  manner : 

^  The  choice  of  an  envoy  to  the  United  States  was  conducted^  with 
wisdom.  Brissdt  was  actuated  by  no  persona]  interest ;  he  was  the  last 
man  ia  the  world  to  be  so  influenced ;  he  mentioned  Genet,  who  viras 
just  returned  firom  Russia,  and  who,  beside  being  conversant  with  diplo- 
matic affiJrs,  possessed  all  the  moral  virtues  and  all  the  information  that 
could  render  him  agreeable  to  a  serious  people.  That  proposal  was 
yme ;  h  vras  su{qp<»ted  by  every  possible  ocNasideration.  I  saw  Genet ; 
X  denred  to  see  him  again,  and  should  alwavs  be  delighted  with  bis 
company.  His  judgment  is  solid  and  his  mmd  enlightened }  he  has 
aa  much  ameniu^  as  decency  of  manners ;  his  conversation  is  insdmc- 
tive  and  agreeable,  and  eqoidly  free  from  pedantry  and  from  affectation ; 
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gentlenessy  propriety,  grace  and  reason,  are  bis  characterislscs ;  and 
with  an  atia  merit  he  unites  the  advantage  of  speaking  English  widi 
fluency.  Let  the  ignorant  Robespierre  and  the  extravagant  Chaboi 
declaim  against  sach  a  man,  l^  calling  him  Uie  friend  of  Brissdt;  let 
diem  procure,  by  their  damors,  the  recall  of  the  one  and  the  trial  of 
die  other;  they  will  only  add  to  the  proofi  of  Uieir  own  villany  and 
stupidity,  without  hurting  the  &me  of  those  whom  Uiey  may  find  meani 
to  depnve  of  existence.' 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  most  ixnportant  period,  not  only  in  tbehfe 
of  Citizen  Grenet  but  in  the  history  or  the  Umted  States.  It  is  notour 
intention  to  recount  minutely  the  events  of  this  interesting  period; 
neither  time  nor  space  vrill  allow  of  such  a  course.  Every  one  who 
reads  this  sketch  is  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  rdations  of  our  his- 
torians ;  and  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  it  were  convenia:it,  to  recapitn- 
late  at  length  the  events  which  occurred  while  Mr.  Oenet  was  minister 
from  France.  Our  only  object  will  be  to  consider  and  refute  the  most 
flagrant  charges  which  have  been  laid  to  his  account.  Mr.  Genet  was 
wiSiout  doubt  by  nature  endowed  with  an  ardent  temperament.  Urged 
on,  as  he  was,  both  by  his  natural  disposition  and  by  the  support  m  a 
large  and  respectable  party,  and  encouraged  by  many  of  u^  promi- 
nent men  who  contributed  to  the  acquirement  of  the  American  Inde- 
pendence, comlnned  with  the  positive  instructions  of  his  government,  "^ 
he  may  have  been  imprudent;  he  may  have  used  langufu;e,  die  ten- 
dency of  which  was  radier  to  widen  the  breach  than  to  afect  a  unioD 
between  die  two  countries ;  but  diat  he  ever  intentionally  went  contraiy 
to  the  authorities  of  our  country,  we  do  not  believe,  lie  might  have 
erred;  he  could  not  have  been  criminal,  for  that  is  the  part  of  villains, 
and  a  more  generous,  a  more  philanthropic  man  than  Citizen  Genet 
peihaps  never  existed. 

Mr.  Qeneft  was  a  stranger :  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  our 
country  as  die  great  fountain  head  of  liberty,  from  which  streaaK 
might  and  ouffht  naturally  to  flow  to  refresh  and  ffkdden  the  hearts  of 
the  benighted  of  other  naticms,  who  were  gropm|r  afker  the  way  to 
political  salvation.  Naturally  enthusiastic,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
the  loud  manifestations  of  joy  at  his  arrival,  die  feasts,  the  illuminations 
which  followed  that  event,  as  expressing  die  feelings  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Every  where  as  he  passed,  he  was  surromided  by  crowds  and 
greeted  vrith  acdamations,  and  i^^norant  of  the  state  ofpaxtieB,  itine- 
rant of  die  different  states  of  feehnff  which  existed  indi£»rent  sectmns 
of  our  vast  country,  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  same  opinions  to 
the  whole  body  of  die  people. 

When,  dien,  he  found  our  government  so  formal^ifter  eiqpecting  to 
find  it  sharing  .in  the  same  enthusiasm  with  its  citizens;  so  rehictant 
after  expectmg  to  find  it  eag^toassist  her  oldbenefeotor  in  the  scmg- 
gle  for  freedom ;  no  wonder  he  was  deeply  chagrined ;  no  vronder 
that  his  disappointment  found  a  vent  in  expressions  only  to  be  eqoaBed 
by  die  disappointment  he  experienced.  We  believe  diat  we  have 
stated  the  case  vrith  a  strict  regard  to  truth.  We  believe  that  no  con- 
sideration could  have  induced  nim  to  violate  die  laws  of  tmth  and  jns- 
tice. 
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As  to  the  iiiten^)erate  language  which  he  made  use  of  in  his  diplo- 
matic communications,  it  may  be  urged  wiUi  great  reason  that  such 
language  was  only  a  part  of  the  temperature  of  the  times,  end  the 
reralt  of  his  own  enthusiastic  notions  of  liberty,  wad  his  disappoiitfmeiA 
at  not  finding  them  participated  in  by  the  then  authorities  of  me  country. 
But  die  tone  of  his  communications  was  not,  could  not  have  been  the 
only  cause  of  his  embroilment  with  the  goreniment,  for  every  reader 
of  history  knows  that  M.  Adet,  subsequently  Minister  from  France, 
was  equally  ardent  in  his  views,  and  in  his  communications,  used  ex- 
pressions mr  more  exceptionable  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  let* 
tors  of  G«net.  Yet  this  did  not  give  rise  to  any  requetf  for  die  recall 
of  that  minister.  Far  from  it ;  it  was  then  the  policy  of  our  ffovem- 
ment,  on  perceiving  that  the  rising  republic  was  likely  to  subdue  her 
enemies,  and  unaided,  throw  off  the  jBourbon  yoke,  to  rec^ve  with 
pore  condescension  the  advances  of  France,  and  she  was  acoordmgly 
inclined  to  put  the  most  &vorable  construcdon  upon  his  motives. 

But  it  has  been  said,  and  repeatedly  said,  and  the  assertion  has  been 
adopted  by  all  our  historians  as  an  undeniable  foot,  that  Mr.  G«net  made 
a  &reat,  and  announced  his  intention  since  our  government  would  not 
come  to  his  terms,  to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  pec^le;  tor^ect 
the  decision  of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  submit  the  merits  of  his 
ease  to  the  citizens  at  large.  Now,  Mr.  Genet  was  well  aware  that  die 
odIv  agent  widi  whom  he  could  legally  treat  in  relation  to  die  subjects 
of  his  mission,  vnis  die  Executive  aumority,  to  whom  the  people  had 
confided  diis  important  trust  To  appeal,  or  attempt,  or  tfar^iten  to 
appeal,  dierefore,  from  the  decisions  of^that  audiority  to  any  odier  tri- 
bimal,  would  have  been  not  merely  impnqier  but  criminal ;  a  violation 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  a  serious  alle- 
gation, and  if  established,  nrast  materially  affect  the  character  of  Mr. 
Oenet  in  the  minds  of  aJl.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  with  a  corre- 
nxinding  spirit  of  candor,  to  examine  the  foundation  of  so  serious  a 
cWge,  and  discover  whedier  diere  exists  sufiicient  evidence  to  war- 
nmt  an  un&vorable  verdict  It  is  an  important  principle  in  law  to 
consider  every  man  innocent  till  die  contrary  is  proved;  but  in  Mr. 
Genet's  case,  die  community  has  reversed  this  principle,  and  has  6u^ 
fered  an  un&vorable  imputation  to  rest  upon  him  because  he  has  not 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  prove  its  injusdce. 

The  origin  of  die  report  was  first  fixed  upon  Mr.  Jefierson,  who 
denied  it  in  an  official  memorandum.  It  was  then  attributed  to  Mr.  A. 
J.  Dallas,  the  secretary  of  (Governor  Mifflin,  who  was  understood  by 
certain  persons  to  assert  that  Mr.  Ghenet,  in  a  private  conversadon  with 
hhn,haa  made  the  threat  so  often  alluded  to ;  but  upon  Mr.  Dallas  b«ng 
qnesdoned,  he  would  not  state  diat  Bfr.  C^enethad  made  the  direat  im- 
puted. 

Now  we  api>eal  to  any  inteffig^t  man  to  sa^  bow  much  he  would 
tnffer  such  testimony  as  this  to  weigh  on  his  mmd  were  he  a  junnr,  or 
to  any  judge,  to  teH  us  what  sort  of  a  char^  he  would  d^ver  on  tiie 
'  eftct  of  sudi  evidence.  It  may  be  asked  if  die  evidence  of  die  fket 
was  so  slight  as  is  here  represented,  how  came  it  to  be  so  generally  be- 
lieved ;  how  £d  it  happen  diat  we  have  it  recorded  in  all  our  histories 
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*  as  a^  undoabted  ftct  Two  causes  may  be  ascribed  for  tbe  general 
adoption  of  this  opinion.  The  first  is,  die  care  which  was  taken  by  the 
members  of  that  party  whose  interest  it  was  to  destroy  the  good  opinion 
which  the  people  had  formed  of  Mr.  G^net,  and  to  render  him  gene- 
rally obnoxious^  to  spread  abroadt  as  indisputable,  die  truth,  not  of  wh«t 
Mr.  Dallas  actually  did  say,  but  of  what  these  gentlemen  wished  Yam 
to  say,  and  to  keep  in  the  back-ground  the  slender  grounds  which  they 
had  for  the  circulation  of  die  report  Messrs.  John  Jay  and  Rufua 
King,  arriTin^  in  the  city  6f  New-York  from  die  seat  of  government^ 
not  content  with  strengdiening  the  rtmior  which  had  preceded  them, 
and  which  there  as  elsewhere  produced  the  greatest  excitement,  in 
prirate  conversation,  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  as  the  audiors  at 
the  following  certificate : 


^MiMAi.  PEorrsKf:  OevteiB  liteiNibUcilloiisreadarUMiptfforwIoMitlioriae  jou 
ttw  pnbnc  ttwi  a  reixul  hsTlng  raMdied  ttiisdtyfttmi  IliilMbte^ 
Mar,  had  Mid  be  would  appeal  to  ttie  peopta^  ftom  eettain  daeWoM  of  the  Preridenl,aoire  ««■• 
ailnd  onoitfrotiimfh)atliaiplaee,wneUierhelnidmade8Uflhadeelaratioii?  We  auawewd  thait 
be  bad ;  and  we  alio  DMBlkxied  il  to  oliien,  anOlorizlBS  tben  to 


Rowv  Kwa. 
The  disingenuousness,  to  use  the  softest  term  of  diis  advertisOTQent, 
must,  I  thinkf.appear  evident  to  every  candid  mind.    To  what  do  these 
gentlemen  certOT }  not  diat  Mr.  G^enet  did  threaten  to  utpeal  to  die 

n»le,  for  diey  did  not  hear  him ;  not  that  anv  person  tola  them  that 
eard  Mr.  Genet  make  this  remark,  for  such  was  not  the  fact :  they 
only  say  diat  they  have  said  that  Mr.  G«net  made  this  threat,  without 
referring  to  the  evidence  on  which  they  relied  to  establish  the  trcub  of 
dieir  repent,  and  without  saying  that  any  evidence  did  exist 

By  coming  before  the  public  m  this  manner,  they  produced  generally 
upon  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  same  ui&voraUe 
opinions  toward  Mr.  Grenet  as  diey  woula  had  they  certified  that  th^ 
actuaUy  heard  diat  minister  make  the  offensive  remark ;  while,  k  wiH 
be  seen,  diey  were  themselves  careful  to  avoid  die  responsilMlity  of 
making  such  an  assertion.  Mr.  Qenet  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated*  And  he  did  compuun ;  be  up- 
pealed,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  die  proper  authority :  die  law  of  the 
knd.  He  instituted  an  action  of  libel  against  Messrs.  Jav  and  King ; 
and  here  we  come  to  die  second  cause  of  the  general  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  allegatien. 

Before  ute  trial  came  on,  and  soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  succeasor, 
M.  Faucbet,  in  this  country,  Gknet  wididrew  his  complaint,  without  as- 
signing any  reasons.  Because  no  reasons  were  given,  it  was  presumed 
that  none  existed ;  and  the  fact  of  diis  withdrawn  veas  at  once  declared 
to  be  prima-focie  evidence,  nay,  a  voluntary  confession  of  guilt ;  for, 
were  he  conscious  of  die  jusdce  of  his  cause,  would  he  be  unwilling 
to  have  it  investigated.  But  we  conoder  this  an  unfiur  conclusion. 
He  mi^ht  have  hid  reasons  for  what  he  did,  which  it  would  have  been 
highly  improper  to  disclose ;  and  if  a  sense  of  jusdce  would  not  have 
tauglU  us  to  nave  vrithbeld  our  decision  while  there  was  a  probtdMlity, 
or  even  poaaibility,  of  innocence,  that  charity  which  we  are  commanded 
to  extena  to  all  our  foUow-beings  most  certainly  should   But  fortunately 
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Mr.  Grenet  has  not  left  bi^  reputation  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
mankind,  fin:  that  were  indeed  a  slender  foundation.  Before  his  deatk 
he  detailed  at  large  to  a  number  of  his  iamily  the  circimistances  of  an 
interview  which  took  ^lace  between  himself  and  his  successor,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  prosecution.  This  converst^- 
tion  was  immediately  committed  to  writing,  and  corrected  by  himself 
It  is  well  known  that  France  was  desirous  to  effect  an  accommodation 
with  the  United  States  at  any  rate.  She  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
her  interests  had  been  injured  by  Mr.  Genet,  and  on  recalling  him  she 
sent  M.  Fauchet  to  this  coimtry  to  endeavor  to  persuade  our  govern- 
ment to  recognise  the  principles  which  Mr.  Genet  had  supported.  It 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  his  mstructions  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  G^net,  which  had  been  uni^vorably  represented  at  home.  He  did 
80y  and  the  result  was  honorable  to  both  parties.  He  was  persuaded 
of  t^e  innocence  of  his  predecessor ;  immediately  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman ;  stated  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  his  de- 
termination to  represent  to  his  government  the  good  conduct  of  Mr. 
Genet  in  such  a  manner  as  should  secure  him  a  favorable  reception  on 
his  return.  But  he  continued :  '  My  country  has  one  cause  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  your  cofiduct  You  must  remove  that  cause,  and  thereby 
show  yourself  a  true  friend  of  France.  You  must  withdraw  your  suit 
against  Messrs.  Jay  and  Ring ;  the  former  is  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  latter  one  of  her  senators  in  Congress,  and  they  are  two 
prominent  supporters  of  the  present  administration.  Your  perseve- 
rance in  this  suit  vnll  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  President  and  his 
cabinet,  and  to  frustrate  the  hopes  I  now  entertain  of  effecting  the  ob- 
jects of  my  mission,'  Mr.  Genet  indignantly  refrised  to  leave  his  cha- 
racter undefended  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  never  would  he  con- 
sult to  such  a  step.  But  a  &rther  trial  awaited  him :  Fauchet  knew 
his  man ;  he  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  human  nature.  He 
produced  four  letters  to  Mr.  Grenet ;  one  from  each  of  his  three  sisters 
and  one  from  his  aged  mother.  He  represented  to  Genet  that  these 
individuals,  so  dear  to  him,  and  who  had  hitherto  escaped  unscathed 
amid  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  period,  were  by  a  law  or  revolutionary 
France  held  responsible  for  his  good  conduct ;  that  should  he  comply 
with  die  requisitions  of  government,  they  would  remain  untouched ; 
bat  should  he  continue  o&tinate,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  they 
Would  escape  from  the  cmeration  of  the  general  law.  -This  was  too 
much  for  the  firmness  of  Genet ;  his  own  life  he  would  vrillingly  have 
adventured  fiir  the  preservation  of  his  character^;  but  that  of  his  mother, 
bia  sisters,  he  had  no  right,  no  wish  to  do.  He  vrithdrew  his  suit,  as 
would  any  man  of  common  feeling,  if  placed  under  similar  drcum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dallas,  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1793,  nearly  four  months 
iubseqnent  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Jay  and  King*  says  in  a 
letter :  'I  am  apprised  that  soon  after  the  transaction  of  the  report 
tliat  Mr.  G^iet  nad  used  the  expression  in  question,  when  it  vnis  re- 
ported to  have  been  used  by  him  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  thou^t  proper  to  remove  impressions  made  by 
that  drcumstance  in  the  report,  he  stated  in  an  official  memoranduiA 
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diat  Mr.  Genet's  declaradon  to  appeal  from  die  Presideiit  to  the  people 
was  not  expressed  to  him,  but  to  me.  Whether  Mr.  leSenxm  em- 
ployed the  language  of  his  own  inference  from  my  recital  on  the  oc- 
casion, or  adopted  the  language  of  the  current  rumor,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  say.  I  now  most  solemnly  say,  that  Mr.  Oenet  never  did,  in  his  con- 
▼eiBadon  with  me,  declare  that  he  would  appeal  from  the  President  to 
die  people,  or  that  he  would  make  any  omer  appeal  which  conyeyed 
to  ngr  mmd  the  idea  of  exciting  insurrection  or  tumult.' 

We  think  enoush  has  been  said  to  show  the  utter  want  of  evidence 
on  which  to  rest  the  charge  against  Mr.  Glenet  of  threatening  to  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  execudve  to  the  people ;  and  by  me  princi- 
ples of  common  justice,  diis  is  sufficient  to  prove  him  innocenL  But 
we  have  die  direct  assertion  of  Oenet  himseU^  and  that  too  at  a  period 
of  life  when  age  must  have  softened  feelings  of  indication,  and  when 
calm  reflection  must  have  usurped  the  place  of  political  zeaL  A  few 
weeks  befbre  his  death  he  wrote  a  letter  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  die  errors  in  relation  to  himself,  which  had  found  place  in 
die  histories  of  the  day.  In  it  he  says  expressly :  '  Mr.  Genet  denies 
having  threatened  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  syst^n 
of  neutrality  adopted,  and  at  last  abandoned,  bv  the  federal^  govern* 
ment'  We  leave  it  to  a  just  public  to  say  whetner  his  assertion  shafl 
not  be  beHeved  when  put  in  competition  with  a  second-hand  report» 
founded  on  doubtful  testimony.  But  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Oenet  was  not 
fitfthful  to  his  own  country,  and  by  misrepresenting  her  interests  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  his  government  to  so  great  a  degree  diat  be 
dared  not  return  home.  Now  if  his  honest  zeal  for  his  country^s  cttuse 
had  induced  him  to  threaten  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  her  behalf  he 
would  have  been  much  more  excusable  dian  it  he  nad  turned  traitor  to 
his  government,  and  injured,  instead  of  defending,  her  interests.  JIfu- 
represeiUatuni  did  render  his  »>vemment  for  a  time  displeased  with  his 
conduct,  but  the  inquiries  of  his  successor  resulted  so  rar  to  his  honor 
as  entirely  to  reverse  this  opinion,  and  change  displeasure  into  warm 
commendation.  As  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  groundless  charge* 
take  the  following  letter  of  Talleyrand's  to  Mr.  G^enet : 

Unut§,    Th»  MvUiUr  rf  Fbrmg%4gnir»  u  CUixm  Onut : 

«I  BATB  mneh  ploMara,clttsfli^to  lfllbiiBi7oa,tlMi  tbe  EuenliTt  Dlreclot7teiaid0«deQra%lte 
Mrenth  of  this  moDtb,  by  whidif  after  haring  erased  deflnUlTely  your  name  from  Uie  IM  of  «■■• 
grants  It  pnneayon  to  retnler  the  tBtrttory  of  ttie  BepoMle.  I  eonsntnlUe  nyaeir  wUk  tavte 
eontrtbuted,  as  mnoh  as  depeuled  OD  me,  to  a  detennliiBtkw  ttiat  aU  Uie  trae  frieoda  of  nbec^ 
yoa  hare  senred  with  ao  moch  aeal,  dealre  to  aee  taken.  Too  wlU  aee  In  Che  decree,  that  the  Dl- 
raolocy  Impoaaa  on  yoa  the  obUgatton  of  retondng  withio  the  throe  moniha  whtah  ehal  fblov  tte 
noUflcation  of  this  decree.  IbftUfUnthiflreapecithelntenUoDaorthegoTemmeDttlchaiireGeBBni 
ReeiEK,  Oopanl  at  New-Ywfc,  to  tranamlt  to  joa  an  eipi^eai  of  the  deqee,  and  to  intotm  ma  of  tte 
day  when  U  ahaU  hnre  reached  yoo,  that  I  may  Inform  the  Bfintoter  of  Polloa  of  It. 

'Health  and  brotherhood :  Tallxteaxb.* 


It  win  be  seen  by  this  lett^  that  those  charitable  individuals  ^ 
very  much  in  error,  who,  because  Cknet  did  not  return  to  France, 
presumed,  as  a  natural  inference,  that  he  did  not  dare  to.  For  cor 
own  part,  we  should  have  been  willing,  vnthout  this  document,  to  hcve 
received  as  sufficient  proof  Mr.  Grenet^s  own  account  of  hb  motives  for 
remaining  in  this  coontTy,  which  he  gives  in  the  letter  heretofore  qootad* 
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in  the  foDowing  words :  '  And  he  d^iies  alflo  having  be^n  afraid  after 
,  the  termination  of  his  mission  to  return  to  France,  from  whose  Tarioiis 
governments,  since  the  &]1  of  the  bloody  Robeepierre,  who  mnted  his 
recall,  Mr.  Genet  has  received  the  most  flattenng  mailcs  of  u^prbba- 
tion  and  esteem,  as  proved  by  &e  official  documents  in  his  han£.  Mr. 
Genet  has  rraoainea  in  America  beeauae^  hemg  a  dnoare  rtjmUiamf  he 
pr^red  it  to  Europe  P 

We  have  also  the  views  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Thiers  in  relation 
to  the  acts  of  the  Frendi  ministers  and  the  American  govermnent 
during  die  French  Revolution.  In  Theirs'  history  we  find  the  follow* 
ii^,  voL  4th,  page  103 1 

U^LotTM  bad  artW  behrMn  Tnaob  and  America.  Tbe  Unitod  SCaiea  behaTed  toward  «  wift 
woalii^artieeaDdliKntttade.  Old  Wasiiiiiotoh  had  snflbradlita^eir  to  be  drawn  into  the  partr 
of  JoBv  AsAiu  and  the  Engttah,  whtoh  was  derirooa  of  brta^ng  America  back  to  the  ariatocratle 
and  monarehical  atate.  The  b^ortes  aolfered  (h>m  certain  prirateen,  and  the  condoet  of  the  agenta 
cfthe  committee  ofiiabUc  weUhns  aerred  them  Ibrapratoxt;  a  pretext  Tery  iU-Awnded,  for  the 
wroii0i  done  by  the  Bngliih  to  the  American  Nary  were  of  a ter  more  aerions  nature;  andthecoo- 
dnct  of  our  ^entawaaeenflored  at  the  timev  and  00^  to  be  excoaed.  TbeaefliToranBortheEBglia 
party  alleged  that  Flranee  meant  to  obtain  frcm  8p^  the  ceeiton  of  the  Iloridaa  and  of  Lonialana ; 
wi  bjr  meaoa  of  thoee  nrovinoea  and  of  Canada  die  would  encompam  the  United  Btatea,  BOW  demo- 
enlie  prindplea  in  them,  BoeoeeaiTeiy  detach  an  the  Statea  ftom  the  Union,  thna  dlanlTe  the  Am^ 
caDFBderatton,andformaTaatdemoonc7betweenthe6nlf  of  Mexico  and  the  lakea.  TberewM 
not  tbe  aHgfateet  foundation  for  the  rumor,  but  theae  IhtodioodB  aenred  to  beat  minda  and  to  wakB 
anemlea  to  nance.  A  treaty  of  commerce  had  just  been  condnded  with  England;  it  contained 
atipnlatiooa  wldch  traiMforred  to  that  power  adrantafipea  formerly  reaenred  for  France  alone,  and  due 
to  the  aenricea  which  aho  had  rendered  to  the  American  caoae.  In  the  FTenoh  BOTemmant  t^a» 
were  peraona  in  fhTor  of  a  rupture  with  the  United  Btatea.  MoicRoiuwhowaaAmba«adortoPin% 
fare  the  Dlrectonr  the  moat  prudent  advice  on  thia  occaaion.  *  War  with  Fhmce,*  aaid  he,  'wil 
iirae  the  American  goTcniment  to  throw  iteeir- into  the  ansa  of  EMland,  to  anbmU  to  her  inflaeaea; 
ariatooracy  will  gain  rapreme  control  in  the  United  Statee,  and  liberty  win  be  oompromiaea.  By 
patlentiy  enduring,  on  the  contrary,  the  wronga  of  the  preeent  Preaident,  you  win  leaTC  him  withoiH 
•XBoae;  yoawni  enBiditea  the  Americana,  and  decide  a  contrary  choice  at  the  next  elecUon.  Att 
the  wrongs  of  which  France  may  hare  to  coiiq)laan  win  then  be  repaired.*  This  wiae  and  prorklaat 
adTlce  had  its  eObct  upon  the  Directory.  Rawaxi^  BAXRAa,  LiJiKynLL^nB,  had  aoeuaed  it  to  be 
adopted  in  qpporitlon  to  the  opinion  of  the  aystematic  Caxkot,  who,  in  general  dlapoaed  to  peaeiw 
InaistedontbBceaBionorLoubianayWlthaYlewtoattempttheeetabnahmentorarepubUe  there.* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Genet's  pbUtioal  lifi9»  and 
is  reviewing  its  varied  scenes  we  have  endeavored  to  adhere  stricdj 
to  the  &ctB  as  Teq>ectB  all  parties :  our  aim  has  been  answered  if  W9 
have  sncceeded  in  sads&ctorily  vindicating  his  memory  from  unjust 
ixnputations. 

In  1794,  Mr.  G^enet  was  married  to  ComeHa  Taroan,  daufffater  of 
tlie  patriotic  6^eprge  Clinton,  then  Gt>vemor  of  New-York,  ai^l  after- 
ward Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  They  settled  on  a  &rm  at 
Jan^ca,  L.  I.  In  March,  1810,  his  vnfe  died,  at  the  age  of  ihirt^-fivfl^ 
after  which  event  he  resided  principally  at  Ghieenbush,  engaged  m  de- 
vising various  schemes  for  public  improvement 

In  1814  he  was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Mardia  Brandon  Osgood* 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  O^ood,  formerty  one  of  the  Commissicniers 
of  ue  Treasury,  and  the  first  Jrost-Master  General  under  the  constitii- 
tion.  This  lady  still  survives.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Now-YotIc, 
but  returned  to  his  farm  in  Greenbuah  in  1818,  and  resided  Uiere  until 
his  deadi.  Mr.  Q^net  was  taken  unwell  on  the  third  oi  July,  1834,  in 
consequence  of  exposure,  bv  riding  twelve  miles  to  attend  a  meetmg 
of  an  agricultural  societv,  of  which  he  viras  president,  and  before  whi<£ 
be  v?as  ap^imed  to  dehver  an  address,  ana  returning  the  same  even- 
ing.   His  illness  increased  until  &e  fourteenth  c^  Uie  same  mondi, 
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wben,  at  ten  o'doek  i^  tbe  evening,  liaving  taken  leave  of  his  dtstreaped 
ftmily,  he  died. 

The  private  character  of  Edmond  C.  Gtenet  cannot  be  too  much 
praised.  His  deposition  was.very  lively,  and  with  true  philosophy  he 
endured  all  the  ills  of  life,  of  which  he  received  a  large  share,  with 
the  most  perfect  and  unaffected  fortitude  and  resi^^nation.  His  con- 
versation was  fuU  of  instruction,  as  well  as  entertaining,  not  only  for 
his  diildren,  but  for  all  who  listened ;  and  he  was  in  the  halut,  at  his 
&mily  meals,  and  on  other  occasions,  of  drawinp^  largely  from  the  fimd 
of  kiK>wledfl;e  and  amusement  which  the  experience  of  his  varied  life 
had  enabled  him  to  accuniulate.  He  has  never  solicited  or  held  any 
office  of  political  honor  or  trust  in  this  country,  although  the  strong  in- 
terests which  he  took  \fk  matters  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  was  the  cause  of  his  firequendy  accepting  offices  in  societies 
formed  to  promote  these  objects. 

Although  not  employed  in  any  pi^blic  situation,  Mr.  (lenet  has  fre- 
quently wielded  his  able  pen  in  the  cause  of  philanthrc^y  and  liber^, 
and  in  the  support  of  such  men  and  measures  as  he  considered  wouM 
be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  the  author  oi  the  law  for  the  abolishment  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  New- York,  and  the  law  for  the  equity  of  redemption.  By  his 
'untiHng  perseverance,  and  without  assistance,  against  violent  opposi- 
tion for  several  years,  he  at  length  procured  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
equal  taxation,  which,  beside  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  is  worthy  of  es- 
pecial remark  as  being  the  means  of  adding  a  vast  sum  of  money  to 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  state.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  school  c^ 
Mines,  and  of  other  works  of  public  utility  in  France.  He  has  endured 
much  ridicule  for  so  zealously  endeavoring  to  procure  a  ship-canal  to 
be  constructed  around  the  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  at  Albany;  a 
measure  the  necessity  of  which  every  year  demonstrates,  and  whidi 
must  finally  be  carried  into  eflfect,  as  he  said,  <  when  I  shaU  be  forgotten 
as  the  author  of  it' 

In  1825  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  A  Memorial  on  the  Upward 
F(Nx»s  of  Flmds,  and  their  applicability  to  several  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Useful  Improvements.'  For  the  discoveries  contained  in  this  work 
he  obtained  a  patent.  In  1814  he  discovered  a  m^od  and  made  very 
successful  experiments  in  the  rectification  of  musty  flower ;  several 
years  afterward  Sir  Humphrey  Davv  made  &e  same  discovery,  and 
published  an  account  of  it  m  England  Grenet  made  a  very  successful 
experiment  in  New- York  in  1825,  in  presence  of  the  wardens  of  the 
port  and  others,  to  prevent  a  boat  fit>m  sinking,  by  means  of  tubes 
nlled  with  air,  on  the  plan  of  his  patent  A  square  hole  was  cut  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  which  was  very  small;  it  was  Uien  filled  with  stones 
and  three  men  stood  upon  it,  yet  it  floated  with  ease  and  bouyancy. 
The  same  principle  can  be  applied,  with  little  expense,  to  the  largest 


Another  plan  which  occupied  his  attention  very  much  was  that  of 
iteennff  balloons ;  the  pracUcability  of  which  has  been  admitted  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  with  whom  Mr.  G^net  fbrmed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
during  A%  residence  in  London.    But  to  enumerate  all  his  projects  of 
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public  utility  would  swell  this  sketch  to  a  Tolume.  Enough  has  been 
written,  we  trust,  not  only  to  give  our  readers  better  views  in  relation 
to  the  political  life  of  this  man,  but  also  to  give  them  much  information 
in  relation  to  his  private  worth  and  personal  good  qualities. 


LONGING       FOR       SPRING. 


BT     &    3ttW    OOVTmaUTOII. 


*Wbk1«  from  a  tiumier  land  than  awn 
Will  come  the  centle  Spring  sffun, 

With  Terdant  fid£i  and  glowing  flowers 
And  song  and  beaaly  in  her  tnin? 


Whc^  will  the  snsahlne,  glad  and 
Bet  the  imprisoned  waters  free, 

And  smile  upon  the  frowning  storm, 
And  calm  the  icy,  foaming  sea? 

Within  these  narrow  walls  I  pine 

Ont  on  the  sonny  hUls  to  go, 
Where  the  wild  flower  and  ruming  vine 

And  the  green  grass  are  wcmt  to  grow. 

I  lon^  to  tread  the  fields  alone, 

Where  gliding  streams,  with  vdiees  mild, 
Mnrmtir  for  i^e  the  quiet  tone 

lliat  thrHled  me  even  wh^i  a  ohOd. 


1 1^  to  roam  the  pathless  woods 
Where  all  day  long  the  shadows  lie  j 

To  shoQt  wiihm  their  solitudes. 
And  hear  the  fiunting  echo  die : 

Or  lie  upon  some  rooky  steep, 
And  linger  in  the  shining  son 

Long  hours,  within  the  Talleys  deep, 
To  hear  the  laaghing  waters  ran. 

Bat  more  than  all,  I  long  to  goide 
The  plongbshare  in  the  fragrant  sofl, 

And  feel  once  more  the  joy  and  pride^ 
The  joovnd  health,  of  peaoefiil  tcHl. 

I  heed  the  Snmmer^s  heaoteons  bloom, 
And  Antomn's  gorgeous  ofi*ering,         ' 

And  Winter  pale  with  storm  and  ^omn ; 
Bnt  most  I  love  the  gentle  Spring ! 
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COLLBOB       VRIBITDS, 


ar  wx.  a.  oi^Astas. 


Wbbv  Dfty't  last  gbnoet  MtAj  iUl  adant  me, 

When  gathereth  the  tin]ight'i  tender  glooai, 
Dear  old  oompanionB  1  then  your  fiMea  hsuit  me, 

Then  do  your  memories  peryade  the  room ; 
I  ieem  borne  back  on  awift  and  shadowy  inniona 

Into  the  region  of  the  golden  Past; 
I  feel  onoe  more  the  rapturous  dominion 

Of  Yoath  and  Paasion  o'er  my  spirit  oaat 


We  were  a  band  m  joyons  and  tme-hearted 

Aa  oTer  sailed  upon  life's  sommer  sea ; 
We  knew  no  grieb  for  gorgeous  hopes  departed, 

We  shed  no  tears  o'er  some  sad  memc^ ; 
The  world,  a  fiury  land,  was  aD  before  ns, 

Arrayed  hi  hues  like  those  of  sunset  skies ; 
The  nnqnenohed  stars  of  P^ission  trembled  o'er  ns, 

Luring  and  lorely  to  our  tearless  eyes. 


Then  wete  oat  restless  hearts  forever  yearning 

To  pierce  the  veil  that  o'er  the  future  hung 
Then  wrought  in  words  most  passionate  and! 

Our  Rowing  day-dreams  trembled  on  each  tongae 
Of  Fame,  whose  topmost  heights  should  be  ascended. 

Of  lavish  wealthy  of  power  and  place  of  pride  \ 
And  with  these  visions  there  was  ever  blenaed 

The  Angd  of  Sxistenoe  by  our  side. 


Oh.  sunny  dreams  1  how  have  yonr  glories  foded ! 

Oh,  youthful  hearts!  folse  prophets  that  ve  were ! 
To  some,  the  fUture  still  with  clouds  is  shaded, 

To  some,  the  past  is  but  Hope's  sepulchre ; 
And  like  the  banners,  purple  decked  and  trailing, 

Which  Sonset  flaunts  before  Day's  ckwnff  eye. 
We  sadly  saw  Love,  Wealth,  Ambition,  palmg, 

Aa  Sorrow's  night  crept  darkly  down  life's  sky. 


Is  there  no  rest  for  hearts  worn  oat  and  broken! 

No  subtle  anodyne  to  soothe  their  piUn? 
Those  gentle  accents  by  the  SAVioon  spoken. 

^ My  peace  I  oive you,'  were  they  breathed  in  vrint 
No. not  in  vain! — the  sighs  wrung  out  by  Sorrow 

Are  calmed  by  thoughts  of  chil&ood's  sinless  yean  \ 
FVom  that  sweet  source  the  saddest  heart  can  borrow 


tjuttwrnttt,  ( JHMm.) 


Kelief  flrom  anguish,  and  a  balm  for  tean. 
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HOW    TO    BK    HAPPT. 


Tbb  learned  are  coDtinually  witnessing  the  explanation  of  so  many 
mysteries,  and  th^  deyelopment  of  so  many  wonders,  that  th^  know 
not  what  to  disbelieve ;  ^ile  the  unlearned  are  so  frequently  compelled 
to  believe  what  they  cannot  explain,  and  to  witness  perfinmances  which 
th^  have  deemed  mipossible,  that  they  believe  almost  any  thing.  These 
are  the  classes  of  society  who  became  ready  victims  some  few  years 
since  to  the  '  moon  hoax  of  Locke,'  and  who  crowd  the^  lecture-rooms 
of  animal-magnetizers  to  ascertain  whether  men  can  really  be  made  to 
see  without  t^  agency  of  eyes ;  and  who  submit  their  h^ads  to  the  ex- 
amination of  phrenology,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  extent  of  their 
own  sagacity.  But  between  these  extremes  of  knowledge  and  i^i^o- 
rapce,  are  found  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  who  err  on  die  side  of  in- 
credulilT,  and  sturdily  r^ect  every  assunq>tion  that  conflicts  with  their 
personal  experience,  lliey  seem  to  have  no  poetry  in  their  organiza- 
tion, and  life  is  to  them  nothing  but  a  routme  of  common-place  occur- 
rences. They  are  the  men  who  in  the  days  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
the  great  e^rly  discover  of  unknown  countries,  disbelieved  his  narratives, 
though  we  are  now  enabled  by  a  most  fortunate  accident  to  render  tardy 
justice  to  diat  much  abused  navigator ;  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
country  of  the  Houynhnms,  and  me  intellectual  intelligence  of  its  quad- 
*  i^iped  mhabitants.  Some  twenty-three  years  ago,  a  Nantucket  whaler 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  those  people,  and  the  captain  saw  on  the  beach 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  mare  with  two  very  young  coha.  He  natu- 
ral^ inferred  that  the  country  was  inhabited,  and  hoping  he  might  pro- 
cure from  the  inhabitants  some  fresh  provisions  of  whi<»  he  was  much 
in  need,  by  reason  that  some  of  his  men  exhibited  symptoms  of  scurvy; 
he  ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  from  the  ship,  and  proceeded  with  it 
to  the  beach.  The  moment  he  landed  and  approad^  within  a  riiort 
distance  of  the  mare,  he  became  satisfied  that  he  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Houynhnms ;  for  the  mare,  instead  of  fearing  the  i^proach  of  the 
stranger,  trotted  up  to  him  in  the  most  aristocratic  manner,  with  the 
unmistakeable  intention  of  seizing  him,  and  probably  transporting  him 
into  the  interior,  where  he  would  have  been  held  in  bondage  to  horses 
for  the  remamder  of  his  life.  Who  can  blame  him  when  under  such 
circumstances  he  drew  from  his  belt  a  larse  double-shotted  pistol,  and 
killed  the  assailant,  amiable  and  respected  though  she  may  have  been 
among  her  own  people.  The  colts  were  too  youn^  to  understand  the 
irreparable  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  quietly  permitted  the 
captain  and  his  boat's  crew  to  take  them  on  shipboard,  whence  they 
were  eventually  carried  to  Nantucket  and  sold  to  a  firmier  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  treated  them  kindly  though  he  was  ignorant  of  their  real 
character.    They  soon  themselves,  lost  all  distinct  recollection  of  their 
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origin,  though  an  ohflerver  who  knew  the  stock  fix>in  which  they  sprang, 
comd  easily  have  discovered  that  they  were  not  c(»nmon  horses ;  but 
evidently  communed  together  in  language  intelligible  to  themselves. 

The  coks  were  unbroken  and  lived  m  a  fine  fresh  clover  pasture 
which  yielded  them  an  abundance  of  juicy  food;  though  they  kept 
cropping  it  night  and  day  as  if  they  were  trying  for  a  wager  whether 
they  covdd  not  eat  faster  than  nature  could  replenish.  One  calm  sum- 
mer morning,  the  sun  was  just  peering  above  the  horizon,  the  birds  of 
the  neighborhood  were  just  commencing  the  labor  of  hunting  for 
breakfost,  apd  the  spiders  on  the  fences  and  grass  were  repairing  their 
webs,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  dews  of  ^e  past  mght ;  and  all 
were  working  with  the  activity  that  results  from  pleasant  anticipations 
that  the  dawning  day  was  to  be  jprodigal  of  vivaci^  and  sport  The 
colts  also,  had  just  arisen  from  theu:  grassy  beds,  and  were  sbaldng  the 
dust  from  their  smoodi  sides  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  any 
frolic  that  should  occur,  when  suddenly  a  small  dog  bounded  over  die 
fence  into  the  pasture,  and  ran  furiously  toward  the  colts  with  open 
mouth  and  shrill  bark,  as  though  he  intended  nothing  less  than  to  eat 
them  both  up  when  he  should  arrive  near  enough,  or  at  least  inflict  on 
them  some  grievous  bodily  injurv.  The  colts,  in  all  the  hilarity  of  un- 
tamed youth  and  high  spirits,  pomted  at  him  their  long  flexible  ears,  as 
though  they  were  much  alarmed,  and  wanted  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  whole  extent  of  their  danger.  They  permitted  him  to  approach 
sufficiently  near  to  make  him  yelp  fearfoUy  in  repentance  of  his  temeri^, 
when  they  snorted  loud,  turned  short  about,  threw  their  heels  at  him 
high  into  the  air ;  and  then  relieved  the  little  braggart's  fears  by  bound- 
ingforward  across  the  field  like  a  shadow. 

^ut  the  dog  portended  something  more  than  the  coks  imagined. 
He  was  but  the  precursor  of  his  and  their  master,  who  soon  appeared 
in  person,  and  authoritatively  calling  back  the  dog,  chid  him  tor  his 
currish  interference  with  what  he  was  not  bidden  to  intermeddle  with. 
The  colts  stood  still  to  admire  this  new  incident,  and  to  enjoy  the  fun 
of  seeine  their  pe^  assailant  sneak  slowly  toward  his  master,  vrith  half 
bended  Inees  and  imploring  eyes  as  though  some  invisible  spell  vrhich 
he  could  not  resist,  was  draggm^  him  reluctantly  forward  to  expected 
punishment  The  moment  of  triumph  is  often  the  moment  of  danger ; 
and  the  colts,  who  now  felt  that  they  had  been  abundantly  revenged, 
and  might  seek  some  new  sport,  soon  found  that  the  man  had  alw  a 
mission  for  them,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  baffled  as  the  dog  had  been. 
They  had  hitherto  known  men  only  as  admirers,  and  who  in  diat 
character  tolerate  all  manner  of  antic  tricks ;  but  now  they  were  re- 
quired to  know  man  as  a  master ;  a  change  which  palters  his  conduct 
considerably,  as  young  ladies  often  discover  as  well  as  coHs.  In  vain 
they  dodged  in  every  direction  as  the  owner  approached ;  they  were 
eventually  driven  into  a  short  comer,  where  escape  became  imjnnictica- 
ble,  and  both  were  finally  bitted  and  bridled. 

When  the  colts  looked  at  each  other,  and  saw  the  curious  head-dress 
with  which  they  were  ornamented,  each  neighed  with  mirdi  at  flie  gro- 
tesque appearance  of  the  other ;  but  when  the  owner  intimated,  by 
gently  pullmg  at  the  bridles,  that  he  wished  the  cohs  to  follow  him»  diey 
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began  to  think  the  sport  had  proceeded  &r  enough ;  and  that  the  time 
was  come  for  them  to  assert  their  disinclination  to  proceed  with  it  any 
further.  This  attempt  at  resistance  in  the  commencement  of  then* 
bridle  career,  reminded  the  master  radier  fecetiously  of  something  that 
he  had  once  experienced  in  anodier  capacity,  when  he  commenced 


hoose-keepine  in  days  long  passed ;  and  neing  prepared  fin:  the  con- 
tingency, he  drew  from  undei 


der  his  coat  a  switch  whicn  he  had  heretoinre 
poSticly  kept  concealed,  and  gently  applied  it  to  the  flanks  of  the  horse 
that  seemed  the  most  unruly. 

When  Black  and  Qtrej  thus  found  that  resistance  was  productive  of 
only  pain,  they  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  theu*  master,  and 
permitted  him  to  lead  them  out  of  the  pasture,  and  down  a  long  hme 
volXo  a  large  building  that  was  used  as  a  bark-mill;  and  in  wluch 
grinding  was  performed  daily  by  horses.  A  long  pole  ran  through  the 
centre  of  an  upright  shaft,  and  a  horse  was  to  be  harnessed  to  eadi  end 
tS  the  pole.  The  horses  walk  in  a  circle  and  thus  keep  the  shaft  turn- 
ing; and  the  shaft  mores  wheels  that  grind  the  bark. 

The  colts  felt  as  boys  feel  when  they  first  enter  a  schoc^room ;  and 
like  them,  viewed  with  a  wondering  stare  the  various  new  objects  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  of  whose  use  and  intent  they  had  not 
the  remotest  conception.  They  admired  in  particular  the  collars  and 
other  harness,  that  dangled  fi-om  the  ends  of  the  pole,  and  with  which 
Ned  die  owner's  fereman,  was  busily  investing  their  necks  and  bodies. 
He  finally  completed  the  equipment  of  Ghrey  by  placing  over  his  eyes 
a  pair  of  leather  bHnders  which  create  no  pain,  but  wmle  they  are  on 
a  horse  he  is  prevented  from  seeing.  Ned  attempted  next  to  place  a 
similar  pair  over  the  eyes  of  Black,  who  felt  no  inclination  fer  the  ac- 
coutrement, and  evidently  began  to  think  as  many  phik)sophers  have 
thought  before  him,  that  if  one  will  not  resist  encroachments  on  his 
Kberty,  he  will  soon  have  no  liberty  left  to  be  encroached  on.  But  Ned 
was  tiot  the  man  to  be  controlled  by  a  colt,  so  he  raised  his  whip,  and 
after  inflicting  a  few  switches.  Black  concluded  to  submit ;  while  Ned 
exclaimed,  *  You  feol,  can  you  not  as  well  submit  before  a  whipping  as 
after  V  Ned  seemed  to  think  the  colt  ought  to  know  this  alternative 
intuitively,  forgettmg  that  he  had  learned  it  himself  by  only  sad  and 
repeated  experience. 

AH  the  preparations  being  completed,  and  the  colts  harnessed  se: 
curely  to  the  pole ;  Ned  gave  an  intimation  of  his  wishes,  and  forward 
plunged  and  pranced  the  colts.  He  knew  .that  the  hamesss  was  suffi- 
ciently strong,  so  he  permitted  them  to  bound  onward  in  any  way  the^ 
should  prefer,  as  Providencb  permits  man,  knowing  diat  by  the  organi-  , 
oration  of  the  machinery,  they  must  work  out  the  design  of  the  milL 
In  a  little  time  however,  they  were  fain  to  remit  their  caprioles  and 
caracoles,  their  animal  spirits  being  much  exhausted,  and  they  began 
to  be  disciplined  by  affliction,  and  to  walk  forward  as  decently  as  their 
predecessors  had  walked.  Exceedingly  home-sick  were  they  both  not- 
withstanding; but  Grey  being  a  wise  little  horse  and  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  gradually  resolved  diat  as  he  could  not  make  his  condition 
Conform  to  his  feelings,  he  would  try  and  make  his  feelings  conform  to 
his  condition.    His  eyes  bebg  covered  he  couU  noc  see ;  but  as  the 
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ffround  over  wUch  he  was  walking  seemed  soft  and  cool*  he  thought 
he  most  be  rambling  oyer  some  fields  as  beautiful  probably  as  his  own 
pasture.  He  heard  curious  noises  around  him*  but  as  they  proved  to 
DO  harmless,  he  began  to  find  diem  amusing,  and  to  imagine  that  thej 
must  be  the  music  of  birds  of  a  larger  species  than  those  of  his  own 
clover  fields ;  and  possibly  of  a  more  beautiful  plumage,  since  dter 
were  of  lar^r  dimensions.  The  smell  of  the  tan  bark  was  at  first  of- 
fensive  to  hun,  but  the  good  humor  into  which  he  had  reasoned  himself, 
like  the  effect  of  religious  faith  which  makes  man  see  future  good  in 
present  evil,  induced  him  to  convert  the  smell  into  a  savory  odor ;  and 
as  he  viras  by  this  time  ravenously  hungry,  he  thought  the  odor  must 
proceed  from  some  new  species  d  clover  as  gigantic  probably  as  the 
Dirds ;  and  much  he  should  have  liked  to  be  cropping  it  Amid  these 
a^;reeable  reflections  he  was  stopped,  and  a  pail  of  water  was  lifi^d  to 
his  mouth.  He  was  never  before  so  thirstv,  and  this  gave  to  the  water 
a  relish  which  made  it  surpass  in  flavor  allUie  water  he  had  ever  tasted; 
and  (bn^  confirmed  him  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  new  residence  was  a 
terrestrial  equine  paradise,  where  every  thing  was  as  much  increased 
in  zest,  as  enlarged  in  dimensions. 

After  driving  around  some  time  longer,  the  cofts  were  stopped  br 
ihe  day.  The  blinders  were  removed  firom  th^  eyes,  and  they  were 
delighted  to  find  themselves  in  each  other's  company ;  for  ihaj  knew 
they  had  started  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  expectation  of  never 
meeting  together  again,  had  harrowed  thefidelings  ofBlack,  and  greatly 
exasperated  his  ideal  sufferings.  The  colts  were  also  surprised  at  find- 
ing diemselves  in  the  same  spot  from  which  they  had  commenced  their 
journey ;  but  being  too  mucn  rejoiced  that  the  adventure  was  thus  ter- 
minated, to  care  much  by  what  means  the  results  had  been  produced, 
ihey  quietly  permitted  themselves  to  be  unharnessed  and  turned  loose 
once  more  into  clover. 

Bemg  lefi:  alone  and  at  liberty,  thdir  first  care  was  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  by  a  copious  repast  and  tiien  lying  down  near  each  other, 
they  were  in  a  fitvorable  condition  of  mind  and  Dody  to  narrate  to  each 
other  their  several  adventures.  Black  was  all  sorrow  and  complaints ; 
he  spoke  moumfblly  of  the  stripes  which  he  had  received,  ana  fiur  no 
fault  of  his ;  but  to  gratify  die  malignant  tryanny  of  that '  Jack  in  office,' 
^Ned.  He  remembered  having  heard  other  colts  remark,  that  Ned  was 
abtd  fellow;  and  he  found  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  which  ofught 
to  be  known  on  the  subject.  He  affirmed  tiiat  after  they  had  paitsd 
company  in  the  morning,  he  was  driven  all  day  amid  the  most  immi- 
nent penlsfrom  trees,  whidi  were  continually  filling  and  crashing  around 
him ;  and  fix>m  which  his  escape  with  whole  bones  was  almost  a  mira- 
cle. The  road  too,  must  havebe^i  an  arid  sand,  for  the  dust  sufibcatod 
him ;  and  possessed  beside  an  intolerable  and  pestilential  od<H^.  But 
more  cruel  dian  all,  viras  die  stagnant,  fetid  vrater  that  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  some  hoDow  log,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  drink  or  die 
of  thirat 

At  these  nnsadventures  of  poor  Black,  Ghrey  felt  almost  swry  enoiq;h 
to  cry,  for  he  was  a  compassionate  little  horse;  and  much  he  hoped  tut 
if  they  diould  ever  chuice  to  be  again  die  victhas  of  Ned's  experi- 
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iiientB»  that  they  bocb  mifHt  travel  amid  the  delightful  scenes  and  over 
the  pleasant  ground  that  had  fortunately  been  allotted  to  him.  All  he 
*  resretted  was  that  he  h«d  been  denied  the  privilege  of  inspecting  vrith 
unblinded  eyes  the  good  things  with  which  he  was  sunxHrnded ;  but 
possibly,  who  knows?  the  blindness  viras  imposed  bt  some  good  pur- 
pose rather  than  fi>r  evil.  He  had  once  heara  a  sermon  on  such  a  sub- 
ject Little  comfort,  however,  yielded  these  remarks  to  Black,  who 
mgisted  that  he  never  would  submit  again  to  the  impositions  of  Ned 
or  any  other  biped,  but  defend  his  rights  as  a  horse  ought,  with  all  the 
powers  that  nature  had  given  to  the  noblest  quadruped  that  trod  the 
earth.  In  pondering  on  mese  chivalrous  resolves  and  abstract  rights 
of  horses,  he  neglected  the  practical  duty  of  sleeping  while  he  might,  ^ 
and  kept  awake  the  ^preater  part  of  the  night ;  while  Grey,  who  troubled 
himself  but  little  with  mets^hysics,  slept  comfortably  and  dreamed  of 
the  dehghtful  odors  and  delicious  fountains  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  next  momine  the  sun  rose  ^ust  as  bright  as  oefore,  and  the  birds 
and  spiders  began  me  day  as  memly  and  busily  as  they  had  commenced 
yesterday.  The  frogs  in  an  adjoining  marsh  began  tuning  their  matin 
misons,  Hke  chanting  boys  in  a  large  cathedral,  when  the  colts  arose 
also,  and  shook  their  sides  as  usuaL  Gr^  cropped  his  break&st  with 
a  good  appetite,  but  Black  was  not  hungry,  nor  waa  he  pleased  to  find 
that  surrounding  objects  were  not  as  gloomy  as  he  was.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  thought  the  sun  looked  brazen  and  too  garish ;  nor 
did  the  gayety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pasture  betoken  the  sympathy 
which  he  felt  due  to  his  wounded  feelings.  *  Why  I  to  look  around  us,' 
said  Black, '  one  would  suppose  nothing  unusual  had  happened  yesterday. 
I  berin  to  find  out  the  hoUowness  of  the  world,  of  which  I  had  only 
heara  before.'  He  would  probably  have  continued  his  lamentations, 
had  not  Ned  appeared  to  again  summon  them  to  the  mill.  Grey 
yielded  without  a  struggle,  and  Black  had  to  yield ;  but  not  till  he  had 
been  soundly  whipped  for  his  refiractory  propensities.  Again  they  were 
harnessed  to  the  pole,  again  they  wore  blinders,  and  again  moved  for- 
ward in  opposite  directions.  In  the  evening,  when  they  were  unhar- 
nessed ana  unblinded,  they  were  again  surprised  at  finding  themselves 
in  each  other's  company ;  and  while  again  reclining  in  their  pasture  at 
night,  and  recounting  their  adventures.  Grey  was  found  to  have  been 
as  much  favored  as  l]^re,  while  Black  had  again  met  with  nothing  but 
his  fermer  horrors ;  aggravated  by  the  reception  during  the.  journey 
of  several  beatings  for  apparently  no  cause  but  the  attempt  to  assert 
his  rights.  The  same  anventures  recurred  during  several  successive 
days ;  and  what  seemed  peculiarly  among  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
Providence,  and  hard  to  bear.  Black  was  always  driven  over  the  dreary 
road  and  Grey  over  the  pleasant  one.  Grey,  accordingly  became  plump, 
sleek  and  hs^y,  while  Black  became  lean,  irritab^  and  miserable ; 
and  had  horses  possessed  lunatic  asylums,  Black  would  have  been  a 
very  suitable  subject  for  the  skill  of  scmie  veterinary  Brigham  or 
Perkins. 

The  colts  were  at  length  so  &r  subdued  and  accustomed  to  their 
daily  business,  that  Ned  one  morning  \eh  their  eyes  uncovered ;  and 
hence,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  both  hones,  they  discovered  that  in- 
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stead  of  travelling  over  different  roads  and  througb  different  scenes, 
they  had  always  travelled  the  same  circuit,  and  encountered  die  same 
incidents.  Black  cried  all  that  dav  and  the  succeeding  nig^t,  for  here* 
tofore  he  had  possessed  the  hope  that  fortune  would  at  lai^  be  tired  of 
persecuting  him,  and  that  he  should  at  least  occasionally  be  driven  over 
the  pleasant  route  that  Grey  was  accustomed  to  travd.  Grey,  on  the 
contrary,  only  laughed  at  the  discovery,  for  said  he, '  dear  Black,  you  Bad 
now,  from  my  experience,  that  happiness  depends  not  on  the  road  we 
travel,  nor  on  the  incidents  we  encounter,  but  on  our  own  reflectioDS 
thereon.  Rebel  not,  therefore,  at  your  labors  and  trials,  which  are  be- 
yond your  control ;  but  improve  your  reflections,  which  are  within  yoor 
control.* 

.We  are  not  informed  of  the  effect  which  this  advice  had  on  Black, 
nor  is  the  information  of  much  consequence.  No  medicine  can  possess 
any  efficacy  except  to  those  who  will  take  it ;  and  Black  may  have  been 
wrong-heaided  enough  not  to  take  the  moral  dose  prescribed  by  Grey, 
who,  however,  took  it  himself  and  prospered  on  it,  becoming  therel^ 
contented  and  happy ;  and  when  he  died,  which  happened  in  a  good 
old  age,  instead  of  being  unmoumed,  as  he  would  have  been  had  be 
made  himself  querulous  and  miserable,  like  some  men  and  women  who 
cause  all  connected  with  tbem  to  be  continually  uncomfortable,  he  was 
buried  and  mourned  muc^  like  a  christian ;  and  diis  memorial  has  been 
penned  to  transmit  with  honor  his  example  to  all  succeeding  tunes. 
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Tm  aSr  ii  warm  as  Suinnier'B  air, 

The  sky  hath  a  mellow  bine, 
A  riamberoos  breeie  floats  every  where, 

And  the  douda  are  aoft  and  few ; 
But  the  trees  are  bare  as  Winter-trees, 

They  oast  a  skeleton  shade ; 
We  wonder  that  it  does  not  freeze 

With  doabt  each  Iradding  blade. 
Yet  sea-like  mnnniirs,  deep  and  low, 

From  the  bare  woods  rise  and  fidi; 
You  seem  to  feel  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  the  Bolemh  heart  of  all. 
Tlie  home-like,  joyous  birds  are  here, 

Mid-June  hath  none  so  sweet ; 
Blithe  prophets  of  the  dawning  year, 

Young  Hope's  apostles  meet 
How  can  ye  sing  your  summer  lays 

In  boughs  so  brown  and  dry  ? 
'  Come  from  the  heart  the  hymns  we 

They  seem  to  make  reply.       [raisi 
Beyond  the  empire  of  the  though, 

Close  to  the  leaning  wall, 
White  blooming  stars  are  rising  now, 

At  Spring's  creatiTe  oaU. 
Ay.  many  wywerets  come  to  shame 

The  naked  forest  limbs, 
Jliiy^Z>«f,lS4& 


Whose  duU  life  seems  to  lag  the  i 

At  Beauty's  hues  and  hymns. 
O  trees !  ye  oannot  long  resist 

The  warm  embrace  of  sj^ing, 
Not  long  by  breeze  and  sunshine  kiaed 

To  death  and  bareness  cling. 
If  stinsless  winds  and  pleasant  rain, 

Ana  the  darling  litde  flowers, 
Btiag  not  persuasion  in  their  train, 

Ye  are  no  kin  of  ours. 
Beneath  your  rugged  vest,  I  ween, 

The  new  life-^r  is  felt, 
Where  mild  as  violets,  but  unseen, 

Your  hearts  of  rigor  melt. 
Then  let  no  softer  child  of  May* 

In  briefer  beauty  dressed, 
Murmur  against  your  long  dday ; 

Ye  'U  flourish  with  the  best 
The  birds  shaQ  sing  the  early  dirge 

Of  blooms  that  mock  you  now. 
Bathed  in  the  green  unbreakiBg  s^gt 

Of  many  a  waTC-like  bough ; 
And  earth  shall  feel  a  fresher  breath 

From  woody  Tale  and  hiD,      [deaths 
Where,  long-time  lapped  in  swee 

The  Sfmng's  tai^oniare  atin. 
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THE       L088       OP       THB       HORNBT. 

▲    BALLAD     OF     THB     SKA. 


It  was  a  wHd  tempestaoiiB  nieixt : 

The  stormy  clouds  were  graermg  iSut, 
And  in  their  dark  and  marSialled  might, 

Swept  on  before  the  ansry  Uast. 
The  wind  with  sad  and  so^nn  moan, 

In  midnight  black  arose  and  feU, 
And  ooean's  depths,  in  cUsmal  tone, 

Rolled  np  a  wfld  ftmereal  kneH. 


Thefeorftil  m^t-storm  had  set  in : 

The  dark  sea  trembled,  as  on  high 
The  whirlwinds  shrieking,  and  tiie  din 

Of  tempests  meeting  m  the  slqr. 
like  shouting  armies  in  fierce  war. 

With  Bonnds  of  wo  and  sad  distress. 
O'er  ocean's  oayems  moaning  fiir, 

Shook  all  his  watery  wildeniess. 


Through  the  wild  tnmnlt  of  iheni^t 

A  proud  ship  swept  along  the  sea  \ 
Daring  the  ocean  in  his  misht, 

It  scorned  the  whirlwind's  mastenr. 
Through  batUe  and  through  storm,  ner  tars 

In  every  clime,  on  every  wave. 
Had  borne  aloft  tiie  stripes  and  stars, 

That  banner  of  the  ^ee  and  brare. 


Ai'ound  her  deck  her  gallant  crew 

Feared  not  the  sounds  of  wild  alarm, 
And  laughed  to  see  the  whHe  sea-mew 

Lead  on  the  legkns  of  the  storm. 
They  watohed  his  glancing  wings  before, 

In  nights  as  gk)omy  and  as  dark. 
And  heard  as  fearM  tompeats  roar : 

Bat  wen  they  knew  their  gflUant  Wk. 


And  so,  while  ocefm  raged  around, 
And  while  the  stars  went  out  abov^, 

llieir  Toicee  rose  with  cheerftil  sound. 
Or  troQed  some  merry  song  of  k>fe : 
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Or  whifpered  •ome  old  ooean  tale. 

Of  darinff  oihP^<"^9  leader  braTe, 
Or  weary  <mitfe  of  aome  arrange  aail, 

A  pirate  on  the  Indian  wave. 


And  llie  laboring  aeamen  at  tiie  wheel. 

Who  felt  thebOlow'a  fiereeat  fbroe, 
Smiled  at  the  80Bg,-and  aeemed  to  fed 

A  joy  in  their  oareermg  conrae. 
They  met  the  wave  with  eareleaa  jeat, 

And  laoflhing  hankd  the  tiller  hack : 
All  throneh  the  ahip,  no  aailor'a  breast 

Heaved  aadder  that  the  night  waa  Uaok. 


And  what  if  th^y  had  known  that  death, 

Waa  ratting  ^  the  thnnder'a  eraah  1 
Or  coming  in  S^  tempeat^a  breath. 

Or  apeedinff.on  the  lightning's  flaah ! 
What  if  they  heard,  firom  ocean'a  cavea, 

A  amnmona  from  tiieir  unknown  deepe, 
Where  the  long  ooval  willow  warea, 

Abofve  the  a2k)ir  while  he  aleepa. 


No  ▼<^  perohanoe  had  trolled  a  aonff, 

The  head  and  heart  in  prayer  would  bow ; 
But  Death  had  been  their  mate  too  long, 

To  aoaM  ^em  with  hia  gloomy  brow : 
And  bravely  would  they  meet  the  foe, 

The  only  one  at  whose  command 
They  atriko  their  country's  banner  low, 

Ajid  yield  to  hia  unconquered  hand. 


Tet  atiU  unharmed  awept  on  the  ahip. 

Like  inonaroh  of  the  aur^ng  aea. 
And  atin  broke  forth  from  loyoua  lip 

The  inerry  jeat  of  thoujg^tleaa  glee. 
And  proudly  would  their  noUe  biffk 

Ita  oallant  crew  triumphant  borne, 
And  wough  that  ni|^t  ao  wild  and  dark 

Rode  aafely  to  the  making  mom : 


Btttfrom  a  gathered  okmd  o'crhead, 

-  Which  long  had  mutttfed  aounda  of  wrath, 
Ita  aciq>eleaa  Mt,  the  lightning  aped, 

Remoraeleaa  in  ita  fiery  patti : 
It  atrnck  the  ahip  and  tore  its  atrength 

like  fraileat  workmanahip  away. 
And  atrewed  at  wide  and  acattered  length 

Itatimbera  en  the  angry  apray. 
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A  momenL  ere  tlie  thnnder'i  rotr 

Had  died  awi^  in  ooean's  moan, 
The  mountain  bmows  gathered  o'er 

The  orew,  and  claimed  them  for  their  own  I 
The  waTes  aeemed  struggling  tot  their  prey, 

And  fooght  in  their  £raad  rivalry  \ 
Proud  m  th<^  arflw  to  bear  away 

The  lightning's  offering  to  the  sea. 


Ko  more  aoroas  the  wave-wreaflied  i 

The  Hornxt's  dancing  keel  shall  gHde ; 
Hie  lightninff  and  the  hnrrioane 

Have  won  her  swiftneas  and  her  pride. 
In  ocean's  oaTems,  deep  and  dim, 

Her  gallant  saQors  Uf^ess  sleep, 
While  we  low  winds  with  constant  hymn 

A  yigil  o'er  thdr  slombers  keep. 


The  rippling  keel  and  sailor's  mmg 

Their  requiem  and  their  dirge  must  be ; 
Their  funeral  torches,  hearen's  bright  throng 

Of  stars,  fiir  gUtfioing  to  the  sea. 
Proud  sepulchre  from  whence  to  rise, 

When  the  archangel's  trumpet  dread, ' 
Resounding  throu^  the  tremUing  skies. 

Calls  upon  Ocean  for  her  dead. 


O  !  many  a  maiden's  eye  new  dim, 
'  Watching  the  wide  sea  K»r  the  lost. 
And  many  a  mother  looked  for  hSm, 

Whose  form  the  careless  billows  toaied. 
In  many  a  winter  evening  lone, 

When  the  fierce  wind  was  shridung  wild, 
Wjvm  prayers  went  no  to  God's  hi^  throne, 

lliat  he  would  guard  the  ocean  cmld. 


And  yet  the  years  passed  on ;  the  nudd 

Grew  old  in  sorrow,  or  forgot, 
The  mother  in  the  tomb  was  laid, 

Bat  still  the  lost,  long-lost  came  not  \ 
But  with  the  beantifhl  and  brave, 

Of  many  an  age  forever  o'er. 
Their  home  is  now  beneath  the  wave, 

TUl  earth  and  sea  shall  be  no  more. 
CkicMg^^  niinoisj  Ftk^  185a 
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THB     MYSTEBIOUS     PTBAMID. 


■T  sail  ST  J.  asm*. 

'  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction/  for  who  could  have  inyented  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Teles,  those  veritable  narratives  of  conjugal  confidence 
and  credulity  1  Who  again,  may  I  ask,  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
'  Robinsop  Crusoe,'  that  islandnstory  of  tbe  far-off  Pacific  Seas,  unless 
there  had  been  truth  at  the  bottom?  Aladdin!s  lantern  was  a  true 
story,  as  every  body  who  has  travelled  in  Eastern  lands  can  testify; 
and  '  Poor  Robinson  Crusoe'  was  no  &ble,  fi>r  he  did  live  and  did  have 
a  home  on  his  rocky  island,  and  his  tomb-stone  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
eastern  section  of  Scotland ;  a  time-stained  and  moss-covered  monn* 
ment  of  a  man  who,  when  living,  was  not  more  alive  than  he  is  now, 
that  hb  bones  are  by  themselves  solitarily  crumbling  in  their  tomb. 

Did  not  Numa,  the  moon-lover  and  the  nyinph-believer,  go  into  his 
cavern  and  hold  converse  with  Egeria,  the  Koman  statesman-maid  t 
And  did  not  the  sybil-books  inculcate  firom  knowledge  gained  in  the 
spirit-land  wisdom,  and  breathe  prophecy  to  the  hardened  city-building- 
wolf-bred  Romans?  Out  upon  incredulity;  for  where  is  the  historian 
who  has.  not  made  manifest  the  fact,  that  the  great  steeple-chaser, 
Quintus  Gurtius,  leaped  alive  into  the  yawning  pit  of  the  seven-hDled 
ci^,  that  craved  ana  hungered  for  an  honest  man  ?  Out  then,  I  say, 
upon  incredulity^  and  let  us  stick  to  our  belief  in  things  that  are  foundel 
upon  facts.  , 

History  is  made  up  of  events  that  tell  of  other  matters  tiian  that 
Xerxes,  the  great  mihtia-general  of  Persia,  invaded  Greece,  and  met 
the  Leonidas  of  Patriotism  at  the  pass  of  ThcrmopylsB.  History  is  rife 
with  the  undercurrent  of  events  that  concern  more  the  imagination 
than  die  legal  and  moral  impressions  of  our  nature ;  and  while  I  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  stories  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  his  conquering 
heir,  I  turn  no  deaf  or  unbelieving  organ  to  the  wondrous  story  of  the 
Pythoness,  and  believe,  ay,  religiously  believe,  that  Jupiter  was  a  god, 
and  high  Olympus  was  his  throne. 

Therefinre,  without  multitudinous  words  and  endless  preparation,  • 
let  me  proceed  to  my  story.  There  reigned  in  the  d^seascm  of 
Egypt's  existence  a  king,  who  is  described  as  being  a  miser.  The 
history  relates  of  him  that  his  jKMrtrait  was  engraved  upon  the  Obeliak 
of  Luxor,  that  now  stands,  and  which  I  have  often  seen  standing,  upon 
the  Place  de  la  CdUcorde  at  Paris,  a  city  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  in 
France.  You  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  often  gazed 
upon  the  venerable  but  rather  Shylockish  countenance  of  this  worthy 
monarch,  as  sauntering  down  the  Champs  Elys^e,  I  have  stopped  at 
the  base  of  the  column  of  granite,  that  immortal,  almost  eternal  monu- 
ment of  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

The  EJng  it  seems  wore  a  crown,  one  composed  apparently  of  an 
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iron  circle,  studded  with  brilliants.  His  forehead  is  low,  and  avarice 
iias  8^  its  seal  upon  his  nose.  It  shoots  out  from  his  profile  like  a  rag- 
gatherer's  hook,  and  seems  ever  on  the  alert  to  smell  out  hidden  money, 
whether  its  proprietor's  own  or  any  body  else's. 

It  shows  an  advanced  state  of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  this  portrait  of  the 
Kin^  of  Mummidom  ;^  and  grateful  am  I,  and  so  e^ould  odiers  be,  to 
the  u^[enious  limner  who  stamped  the  portait  of  his  master  upon  the 
sverla^ng  granite.  Little  did  that  venerable  ruler  or  that  m^ired 
artist  dream  that  they  should  help  to  adorn  the  city  of  barbarous  Gaul, 
or  that  an  outside  barbarian  of  a  new  world  would  print  them  in  care- 
dinning  Knickerbocker. 

The  lang  was  a  miser,  and  ordered  a  stone-mason  to  build  him  a 
small  pyramid,  a  sort  of  stone  purse,  in  which  to  lock  up  his  enormous 
wealth.  Money  was  not  loaned  out  at  interest  in  those  days,  and  Wall- 
street  was,  happily  for  those  simple  people,  imdreamed  of.  So  the 
worthy  king  had  a  pyramid  built,  and  during  a  long  winter's  night  he 
had  his  hordes  quietly  carted  t6  his  treasury.  By  breakfast  time,  as 
the  king  was  eating  his  dog*meat  sausage,  his  ractotum  reported  to 
him  that  the  deposit  had  been  made,  and  lo !  and  behold  the  key  { 

*  Saddle  me,'  cried  the  king,  dropping  his  Bologna, '  and  quickly,  my 
chesmit  mare,  *  The  Desert' ' 

The  slave  bowed  his  head  low  and  reverentially,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  neiffh  of  a  caparisoned  steed  was  heard  at  the  palace  gate. 

He  IS  mounted,  he  of  the  deep  copper-colored  face,  he  of  the  chif- 
fcnmier  nose,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  electric  telegraph  he  is  scour- 
mg  the  plain.  A  cloud  of  dust  obscures  the  horizon,  and  when  an  in- 
stant af^  the  veil  of  uplifted  sand  has  been  removed,  no  eye  can  dis- 
cern the  king,  for  he  has  entered  his  pyramid  and  his  horse  is  hitched 
m  the  shade  on  the  other  side.  I  dare  not  enter  there,  for  the  king 
has  locked  himself  in,  and  doubtless  is  gloating  over  his  enormous  and 
dazzling  store.  Diamonds,  rubies,  charmed  bracelets,  antique  rings, 
worn  befbro  and  after  the  flood  by  Noah  and  his  fimiily,  stuffs  and  rich 
dmgB,  golden  candlesticks  and  pearl-headed  canes,  and  images  in  gold 
of  crocodiles  with  emerald  eyes,  amber  full  of  flies,  silver  lizards  and 
hroDzed  serpents,  and  countless  other  objects,  rare  and  miraculously 
formed. 

The  king  has  left  his  golden  bower  and  is  at  dinner.  Egypt  had 
its  cooks  and  its  kitchens,  and  its  kings  and  rulers  dined,  and  dined  well. 
Prom  a  palace  let  us  walk  into  an  humble  house ;  the  house  of  the 
stone-mason  who  had  built  the  pyramid. 

He  is  stretched  upon  his  coucn ;  he  is  drawing  his  breath  feebly,  and 
the  doctor  has  shaken  his  perfumed  curls,  and  waved  an  everlasting 
adieu.  In  fine,  the  good  old  gentleman  is  about  dying,  and  dying  too 
of  a  very  severe  and  dangerous  illness.  The  to-be  widow  is  leaning 
OTer  his  couch.  She  is  sad,  and  has  a  crocodile  squint  in  her  lefl  eye 
that  is  teazfuL  Her  right  eye  is  out  and  does  nothing.  Two  youths 
stand  also  by  the  bedside  of  ^e  departing  Egyptian,  the  soon-to-be 
nrammy.  They  are  his  sons,  two  idle  boys,  who  had  done  nothing  to 
earn  a  living  save  by  holding  horses  and  sweeping  the  crossings  of  their 
native  town.    The  stone-mason,  having  been  the  architect  of  3ie  King's 
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treasury,  had  nothing  to  leave  to  his  children  save  a  secret  and  a  blen- 
ing.  What  he  had  put  up  he  could  pull  down ;  and  as  his  bill  fa- 
work  at  two  dollars  and  fi%- cents  a  day  nad  not  been  paid  bv  his  sore- 
reign,  he  had  no  compunctions  of  conscience.  He  beckoned  to  Boba- 
Bobi,  his  eldest  and  laziest  son,  to  draw  near.     The  youth  obeyed. 

'  I  have  a  secret,'  said  the  &tfaer, '  and  before  I  die  I  will  teU  it  to 
you.'  It  was  a  fortunate  diing  he  thought  of  telling  it  before  he  died* 
because  afterward  it  was  very  probable  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
This  reflection  is  made  not  by  me,  but  by  historians.  '  I  built,  yoa 
know,  the  pyramid  for  that  old  curmudgeon,  King  Thapa-Thepis.  He 
has  got  all  his  treasure  in  it,  and  he  goes  there  nightly  to  see  it.  When 
he  leaves  he  locks  the  door  and  puts  his  seal  upon  it,  so  that  if  any  one 
gets  in  they  have  to  break  the  wax,  and  the  Rmg  will  find  him  out 

'  There  are  no  windows  to  the  pyramid,'  continued  that  most  excel- 
lent of  parents, '  and  therefore  there  is  but  one  way  of  getting  in,  and 
that  is  throueh  the  door.'  Here  old  Tekel-Bebi  gave  a  knowmg  look 
at  his  son,  -mio  winked  away  a  tear  and  then  was  all  attention.  '  Per« 
flaps  there  is  another  way  of  getting  into  that  stronor  box,  hdA  perhaps 
there  is  a  stone-mason  who  knows  it  By  the  tail  of  the  holy  crocodile 
there  is !  Four  blocks  up  on  the  side  fronting  the  east  there  is  a  stone 
that  turns  upon  a  pivot  The  eye  of  a  holy  Ibis  might  search  in  vain 
to  find  it,  but  it  is  there.  It  is  four  stones  up  from  the  right  comer 
looking  to  the  east.  Touch  it  where  you  see  a  rude  and  very  small 
raark,a8if  made  by  the  slip  of  the  chisel,  audio!  you  can  get  in.  There 
is  a  corresponding  mark  on  the  inside,  so  that  by  pressbg  it  you  can 
get  out'  And  thus  finishing  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  be  recom- 
mended his  bronze-colored  soul  to  the  protection  of  the  holy  crocodile 
and  Ibis,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  catacombs  of  Egypt 

If  the  worthy  Tekel-l^ene  was  not  embalmed  in  the  memcHry  c^  his 
surviving  widow  and  children,  he  was  certainly  embalmed  in  the  awad- 
ling  clothes  of  the  tomb,  as  any  unbelieving  skeptic  can  prove,  by  step- 
ping down  to  Bamum's  Museum,  who  has  his  remains  preserved. 
They  can  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  Englisn  giant  in- 
cluded, for  two  shillings,  children  half  price. 

Well,  old  Tekel-Bebi  being  dead,  his  heirs  locked  around  them  and 
bethought  of  the  pyramid.  The  widow,  too  proud  to  take  in  wnahing, 
and  too  old  to  think  of  marriage,  entered  her  right  of  dower  to  the 
secret,  and  edged  on  her  hopeful  offitprine  to  the  venture  of  a  midnight 
visit  to  the  treasury  department  Dunng  the  day  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  sons  of  the  lamented  Tekel-Bebi  should  walk  around  die 
pyramid.  It  was  their  father's  work,  and  they  felt  a  natural  pride  in 
this  monument  of  his  skill  and  genius.  They  said  and  thought  less  of 
his  roguery.  They  easily  discovered  the  accident  that  had  happened 
to  the  chisel,  and  they  took  a  note  of  it  What  wordiy  sons  to  linger 
thus  near  the  slightest  trace  of  their  fother's  labors ! 

That  night  the  toilette-table  of  Mrs.  Tekel-Bebi  sparkled  with  a  fow 
rare  stones  of  some  nameless  value,  but  to  be  had  at  half  price,  and 
the  dining  hall  displayed  a  sumptuous  supper.  Money  is  a  great  pro- 
curer of  good  things,  and  the  widow  and  her  sons  were  h^^y  tneo, 
for  they  had  their  fill  of  meats  and  drinks. 
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It  18  not  mentioned  how  often  these  children  of  want  visited  the  hall 
of  plenty,  but  it  is  known  that  they  made  frequent  incursions  into  the 
boards ;  ay»  eyen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  old  and 
worthy  Thapa-Thepis.  His  gods  were  learinff  his  heaven.  Not  singly 
but  handfuUy  his^  coins  ^^ere  winging  their  flight.  His  crocodile  had 
its  eyes  picked  out,  and  his  mythology  was  orbless.  Even  his  coral 
monkey  had  lost  all  its  front  teeth  of  gold.  Where  was  this  to  end, 
and  who  had  begun  it,  and  who  the  unknown  evil^pirit  that  was  to 
finish  it  and  him  1  In  vain  he  searched  widi  his'  hooked  nose  amonfi; 
his  chests  and  boxes ;  the  round  comers  of  his  mine  were  examined, 
but  all  in  vain.  No  red-^ome  oi:  8piri^bat  was  found  tucked  beneath 
a  ruby,  or  crouching  in  the  shady,  side  of  a  diamond.  Amazement 
seized  the  king,  despair  the  maser«  Two-fold  emotions  took  posses- 
sion of  the  twb-fold  man. 

He  had  entered  his  treasury,  and,  as  usual,  the  sacred  seal  of  hit 
father's  was  unbroken.  He  tapped  upon  the  waUs ;  it  was  like  striking 
upon  a  skull ;  a  dead  sound  was  the  only  answer.  Poor  king,  you  have 
been  robbed,  and  robbed  vilely,  and  the  deuce  of  it  is,  you  can't  find 
out  the  robber  i  Poor  old  king !  ay,  go  tottering  out  of  the  cell  of 
countless  wealth.  Why  not  take  it  wiSi  you,  and  cast  it  far  and  wide 
over  those  Lybian  sands  that  stretch  westward  and  southward  from  your 
regal  home  1  Give  it  to  the  cut-purses  of  the  desert ;  build  churches 
to  your  birds  and  beasts ;  crown  your  queen  vnth  a  diadem,  whose 
^eealth  could  buy  a  continent,  and  whose  light  would  make  her  dusky 
beauty  shine  like  a  star  over  the  dim  mountains  of  the  moon.  Take 
it  with  you,  Oh  king !  for  if  you  leave  it  in  this  dark  vault,  its  glory, 
shedding  lustre  round  die  sombre  walls,  will  light  the  bandit  to  its 
hiding  place ;  and  after  all,  in  your  old  age  you  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  parish,  and  finally  die  in  a  poor-house  1  The  king  does  not  as  I 
would  have  urged  him  to  do,  but  he  locks  the  iron  door,  and  like  the 
jailor  at  our  Tombs,  he  bolts  the  useless  prisoners  in.  Oh  Thapa- 
Thepis,  I  pity  you !  Old  Shylock  of  the  Nile,  you  are  nearly  a  ruined 
XBan. 

The  kbg  ate  no  supper  that  night,  and  his  chocolate  and  oiled  toast 
left  his  breakfast-table  untouched  next  morning.  Has  Thapa-Thepis 
been  drinking,  that  his  eyes  are  so  red,  his  rag^iddng  nose  so  blue, 
and  his  steps  so  unsteady  ?  He  mounts  his  desert-mare  and  fiies  around 
the  sacred  depository  of  his  tin.  No  bird  has  lit  upcm  the  apex  of  the 
edifice ;  no  serpent  coiling  diroueh  the  blazing  sands  has  wriggled  its 
way  to  cool  its  scaly  skin  m  the  dark  shadow  of  the  walls.  The  wind 
from  the  lone  lands  of  Africa  has  hidden  the  footsteps  of  the  mason's 
sons,  and  all  is  mystery  and  all  is  dim,  and  Silence  and  its  sister  Safety 
reign  supremely  still  over  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  miser-king. 

A  storm  gathers  in  the  Afiic  air ;  the  dial  in  the  palace  court  has 
been  rendered  useless,  for  the  day  has  fled,  and  night,  the  murderer's 
friend,  is  abroad  in  the  city  of  Cheops.  Loud  howls  die  blast,  and  the 
mysterious  Nile  chafes  a^inst  her  reedy  banks.  The  monstrous  deities 
of  her  flood  seek  safety  m  their  muddy  shrines  and  listen  to  the  rattling 
thunder  of  the  skies.  Gloom  and  darkness  were  abroad  that  night, 
with  tempest  and  storm.    Once  more  the  brothers  leave  their  home  far 
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their  EgypCian  Califoniia.  The  stone  ftims  on  its  pivot  andthey  ei^er ; 
ti  lucifer  match  sets  fire  to  a  slow-burning  torch ;  the  torch  is  struck 
into  the  ground,  and  Baba-Bebi  and  his  br^er  pick  their  way  in  quest 
of  the  choicest  stOTes.  BabarBebr  has  lif);ed  n-om  an  c^ned  box  a 
bracelet  that  was  worth  a  battle  between  nationa.  His  br<)dier  stares 
on  the  sparkling  eyes  of  an  ivoiy  god. 

^Hist!  what  noise  at  the  door  ?  The  wax  is  being  broken !  Quick! 
fly  I'  ,  It  is  the  younger  who  speaks^ 

A  gleam  of  a  sword  and  the  deed  is  done.  Baba-Bebi  has  severed 
his  younger  brother's  head  from  his  body.  He  seizes  the  gory  head; 
he  flies.  The  quick  revolving  stone  allows  him  to  escape.  He  is  free ; 
he  is  outside  of  his  brother's  tomb,  with  his  brother's  head  in  his  hand. 
The  king  is  inside,  with  bis  brother's  lifeless  trunk  before  his  eyes. 
Baba-Bebi  flies.  Thapa-Thepis  cannot  move.  A  burning  torch  be> 
fore  him;  a  fresh-bleeding  carcass  on  the  floor;  a  trunk  without  a  head; 
the  seal  of  the  door  unbroken  before  he  broke  it;  what  mystery! 
Where,  oh !  where  the  police  ? 

Is  Thapa-Thepis  in  a  dream  ?  Have  the  gods  given  him  over  to  the 
hands  of  conjurers  I  Thapa-Thepis  does  not  know,  and  if  he  stays  all 
night  long  in  that  vast  room,  with  that  queer  trunk,  he  never  can  find 
out.  He  drags  the  body  to  the  door ;  he  drags  it  over  the  threshold ; 
he  leaves  it  for  a  moment  on  the  sands.  He  reenters ;  he  extinguishes 
the  blazing  torch,  and  flies  to  his  palace.  The  guards  are  onnmanded 
to  fetch  the  dead  man's  headless  body  from  the  pyramid ;  and  then  the 
king,  astounded,  puzzled,  worried,  fretted,  and  frightened,  begins  to 
form  his  plans  mr  the  morrow.  Wrapt  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
thoughts,  let  us  leave  the  royal  presence,  and  for  a  moment  breathe. 

why  did  Baba-Bebi  kill  his  brother  by  cutting  ofl*  his  head  ?  Sim- 
ply, to  save  his  own.  Any  reader  of  sense  will  perceive  the  force  of 
the  argument,  and  will  acquit  Baba  of  premeditated  murder.  Had 
they  both  been  detected,  both  would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  secret  being  discovered,  Baba  removed  the  only  evidence  that 
could  speak  against  him  ;  his  brother's  speechless  head. 

The  king  was  in  no  humor  to  be  humbugged ;  that  is  the  last  thing 
that  kings  and  governors  and  mayors  and  maratrates,  and  other  police- 
officers,  allow ;  so  he  was  busy  that  morning  m  issuing  an  edict  That 
edict  commanded  that  every  inhabitant,  from  the  oldest  down  to  die 
youngest,  of  his  city  and  the  neighborhood,  should  pass  before  a  gibbet 
on  which  was  to  be  exposed  the  body  of  the  unfi>rtunate  thief 

There  was  wit  in  the  policy  of  Thapa-Thepis,  King  of  Egypt. 

Soldiers  were  placed  near  the  gibbet,  whose  duty  it  was  to  scrutinize 
llie  fJBK^  c^  every  person  who  passed  by,  to  see  if  they  could  trace  any 
expression  of  recognition.  It  was  the  only  course  to  be  adopted  in 
the  absence  of  Fouche  and  Hays.  By  ten  o'clock  the  public  square 
was  crowded  with  the  dusky  people.  They  passed  on  wondering,  but 
not  recognizing.  None  knew  the  mason's  son.  If  any  one  £n;[bts 
this  &ot,  let  bun  cut  off*  a  neighbor's  head,  and  then  see  if  any  one 
win  be  able  to  identify  the  individual.  Samson,  we  are  told,  slew  a 
host  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  The  ass  was  verified  by  die  jaw- 
bone ;  a  good  precedent  of  anatomical  precision,  which  seems  to  have 
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been  well  thought  of  in  the  Parkman  case,  where  the  entire  body  of 
the  Doctor  was  known  throush  the  agency  of  a  dentist  who  had  ope- 
rated upon  his  grinders.  However,  people  are  very  curious  about 
^ese  matters,  and  some  I  have  known  who  could  not  even  recognize 
mt  old  ^end  of  whom  they  had  once  borrowed  money.  It  is  tf^ 
nevertheless,  that  the  mason's  son  was  not  known  to  any  of  that  vast 
throng  who  passed  in  solemn  review  before  him.  With  not  one  had 
he  upon  that  melancholy  occasion  even  a  speaking  acquaintance. 

In  Egypt  death  was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  institution  of  nature, 
and  great  care  was  paid  to  the  bodies  of  the  departed.  Without  burial 
they  could  not  pass  the  gulf  that  separated  mortality  from  immortality, 
and  an  unattended-to  mummy  was  no  mummy  at  aU,  and  was  excluded 
from  that  Paradise  whose  highest  enjoyment  was  a  free  and  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  crocodile  and  the  ibis  and  the  buIL 

*  Bury  your  brother  you  must  !*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tekel  Bebi  to  Baba* 
BebL 

*  How  can  I V  replied  the  son. 

*  Bury  your  brother  you  must !'  again  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bebi,  with 
emphasis,  addin?, '  if  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  Thapa-Thepis  all  about  it  I' 

Baba-Bebi  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  saddle  the  vndow's  don- 
key. In  the  panniers  of  impervious  leathei'  he  poured  win^,  in  the 
wine  he  poured  a  poisonous  opiate,  and  in  the  saddle  he  deposited  his 
^    person,  and  made  his  way  toward  the  public  place. 

The  sun  was  about  setting ;  tower  and  steeple  glowed  in  his  ruddy 
splendor,  and  afkr  off,  over  the  illimitable  sands,  the  wind  began  its 
mourning  wail ;  but  onward  in  the  deepening  twilight  jogged  we  tnr 
tricide. 

The  people  had  obeyed  in  awe  and  silence  the  dread  mandate  of  the 
.  law,  and  had  withdrawn  to  their  different  homes  to  gosnp  over  the 
wonders  of  the  adventure.  The  guards,  with  their  white  diawls 
folded  over  their  heads,  and  armed  with  spears  and  heavy  stone  ham* 
mers,  were  grouped  around  the  base  of  the  gaUows.  They  were  tired 
with  the  'weary  and  so  far  useless  ordeal. 

Baba  dismounted  from  his  donkey  and  carelessly  npproached  the 
^[Toup.  He  was  the  only  civilian  with  the  soldiery.  It  was  but  an 
instant's  work  to  prick  a  holain  one  of  the  panniers  and  let  the  wine 
flow  out.  Speedily  it  warf'observed  by  the  tired  guard.  They  rushed 
to  the  wine-sacks ;  they  filled  the  hollows  of  their  hands ;  they  pressed 
their  mouths  to  the  aperture ;  they  laughed  at  Baba-Bebi's  weil-a£S9Cted 
grief  '  It  was  not  bis  wine ;  it  was  not  theirs.'  '  What  was  that  to 
UiemT  And  they  drank  it,  those  un-Father-Matthewed  men,  and  not 
tardy  was  the  wine  in  its  potent  eflect.  Throuffh  the  brain,  through 
the  marrow  of  the  bones,  through  the  arteries  of  the  heart,  it  flew  like 
molten  quicksilver,  and  worse  than  the  arrows  and  the  epears  of  the 
sand-enveloped  Bedouin,  it  killed  the  life  within  them,  and  they  were 
stretched  one  and  aU,  the  captain  and  his  men,  upon  the  ground ;  and 
with  an  the  dead  about  him,  m  the  now  thick  gloom  of  the  evenii^,  he 
tore  his  brother's  body  from  the  gibbet,  and  fled ;  fled  to  his  mother's 
bouse,  and  was  safe. 

Has  Thapa-Thepis  been  drinking  again,  that  his  eyes  are  so  red,  his 
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ehiiTonnier-nose  so  blue,  and  his  steps  so  tottering?  Hapless  King  of 
Egypt !  His  treasury  invaded,  his  guards  murdered,  the  body  rescued, 
the  culprit  fled,  and  worse  than  all  of  these,  the  secret  of  die  myste- 
rious  entrance  into  his  pyramid  unrayelled.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had 
acted  like  a  king ;  he  had  acted  aboveboard  \  there  was  no  guile  in  all 
or  any  of  his  acts ;  but  sdU  my  old  friend  was  a  diplomatist ;  in  £ict, 
he  was  tricky.  He  feigned  wonder,  admiration,  at  the  clevemess  of 
die  mysteries,  and  fordiwith  he  published  die  following  brief  expon- 
don  of  his  royal  views  and  intendons : 

*To  OUR  BBLovBD  Slavbi:  TiiAPjL-TBBPiSf  Grbbtino: 

'  Slavbs  op  Obbops  1  be  it  known  that  I,  T.  T^  the  Kii«^  under  the  bleedng  of  the  BoD  md  Ite 
Apia  and  ttie  Water^kid  of  the  Nile,  am  willing  to  pardon  the  wonderAil  man  who  has  robbed  my 
ooiBterB,  who  has  killed  n  part  of  my  bold  and  victorious  armr,  who  has  robbed  the  gallows  of  Iti 
ripened  flroit;  and  I  not  oaSj  pardon,  bat  invite  him  to  oome  forward  on  the  ftymth  day  of  the  noit 
moon  and  stand  befUwinv  daughter,  Ihe  Princess  ErpBRioziDA,  who  will  be  found,  on  the  dar  albfe- 


said,  seated  in  the  great  Ifall  of  Whispers,  in  my  palace  of  Golden  Grapes,  in  this  my  dty  of  ^Bors 
ny  ancestor ;  and  if  he  win  then  recount  to  her  and  prove  that  he  is  the  person  who  haa  perlbraied 
the  late  wonders,  and  show  how  he  did  them,  he  shiOl  have  the  hand  of  my  beloved  daughter  Ir 
marriage,  as  a  reward  of  his  illustrious  and  aatoundhig  acts. 
« In  the  name  of  the  Crocodile.  Signed, 

*SPHixltUM  Phocom,  Prime  Mtmster. 

i  By  oomtmand  of  His  Migewty» 

«  Tbapa-Thbpis,'  elc,  ele. 

This  proclamadon  had  a  wonderful  effect  The  Princess  Efiemizida 
was  lovely  amo^g  women ;  lovelier  but  not  whiter  dian  the  lotus  of  the 
Nile,  and  heiress  to  the  large  estates  of  the  monardi.  It  would  fill  a 
library  were  I  to  undertake  the  recital  of  all  the  wild  stories  that  were 
told  to  the  princess,  as  she  sat  in  the  Hall  of  Whispers,  by  the  gallants 
of  the  city  of  Cheops.  Hope  inspired  them  with  wit,  and  their  tongues 
were  eloquent,  but  none  could  account  for  the  mystery  of  the  pyraumid. 

The  princess  was  padent  Tree-like  flowers  exhaled  their  loaded 
sweets  upon  die  air  of  die  capacious  hall ;  wondrotis  birds  fluttered 
from  branch  to  branch  of  diis  vrildemess  of  shrubbery ;  and,  chained  . 
by  a  golden  link,  a  huge  crocodile  spread  his  flabby  feet  in  a  bath  of 
marble  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  sighed  occasionally 
for  a  freer  bath  in  his  beloved  and  nadve  river.  The  Grod  of  £gypt 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  bower  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  Music  ever 
and  anon  floated  on  the  scented  air  from  unseen  instruments,  and  filled 
the  space  vridi  melody,  and  breathed  voluptuous  languor  through  the 
room. 

££femizida  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  gallants  of  her  fadier's 
court  amid  this  scene  of  inspiradon,  but  none  could  win  a  smile  of 
credulity  from  her  roseate  hps.  Like  the  image  of  Silence  and  of 
Thought,  the  Sphynx  of  the  Sand,  she  heard,  but  she  answered  noC 

Thapa^Thepb  was  all  on  fire.  He  wandered  about  his  palace,  and 
he  visited  his  pyramid ;  but  only  broke  its  sacred  seal  to  find  some  other 
treasure  gone,  more  money  lost  Holy  snakes  and  vermin  !  what  was 
to  be  done  1  Wait  a  while.  King  of  yellow  Egypt ;  wait  a  while,  and 
be  cool! 

A  figure  wrapped  in  a  flowing  robe  stood  before  the  princess ;  two 
dark  and  daring  eyes  gazed  upon  her  beauty ;  two  e^es  that  seemed 
endowed  with  the  expression  of  inextinguishable  suspicion  flashed  into 
her  veiy  soul.  Those  eyes  read  her  heart,  read  her  brain,  read  her 
diplomacy.    For  one  instant  they  wandered  toward  the  tree-like  shrub- 
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bery,  and  a  smile  played  from  moutli  to  eye-brow  of  the  mande-covered 
straDTOr.  The  princess  was  seated  in  a  regal  chair ;  the  visitor  stood 
inuDMiately  before  her.  They  were  alone,  £>r  he  had  waited  until  all 
had  departed,  baffled  and  disappointed. 

*  SpoaJc,'  said  the  princess,  mipatient  of  his  silence. 

*  I  Know  ally  and  did  all  V  replied  the  stranger. 
« Ah  \  then  tell  me/ 

With  slow  and  deliberate  speech  he  told  her  all  that  I  have  told  you, 
dear  reader.  She  listened  to  the  narrative,  and  then  wondered  how 
simple  a  thing  could  have  so  long  baffled  the  wisdom  of  her  father  and 
his  gray-beards.  He  had  just  finished,  when  she,  too  anxious  to  obey 
the  secret  orders  of  the  king,  hurried  forth  her  hand  to  sieze  him,  widi 
her  mouth  opening  to  call  the  guard  hidden  behind  the  convenient 
shrubbery ;  he  too  extended  his  willing  and  unsuspicious  hand  to  re- 
ceive hers.  She  seized  it  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  Baba-Bebi  fled ;  he 
fled  the  palace,  he  fled  the  court,  he  threw  aside  his  cloak.  He  showed 
both  his  nands  as  he  crossed  the  street  He  sought  his  mother's  humble 
house,  and  there  was  safe. 

The  princess  gazed  on  her  suitor's  hand ;  she  looked  at  its  withered 
flesh,  its  shrunken  arm,  with  its  almost  rotting  bones.  The  guards  are 
around  her ;  they  gaze  in-  wonder  at  this  new  demonstration  from 
Hades ;  theypursue  not  the  demon  that  has  just  fled  upon  his  wings 
of  gloom.  The  king  totters  into  the  chamber  and  demands  the  pri- 
soner, who  is  to  be  given  over  to  the  torture. 

'  That  hand !  that  arm  !'  cried  the  king. 

'  Is  his — the  fiend's  !'  exclaimed  die  daughter ;  and  the  skeleton- 
arm  fell  icom  her  grasp  upon  the  floor. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  oh,  son  of  Cheops !  Pursue  no  farther !  Magic  is 
against  you !  That  witchcrafl;  and  priest-jugglery  that  was  to  be  used 
against  Aaron,  and  which  he  be^t  all  hollow  with  his  walking-stick,  are 
in  arms  against  you.  Doomed  to  live  in  history  but  as  the  puppet  of  a 
trick,  oh,  Thapa-Thepis !  cover  thy  head  with  dirt,  and  anoint  thy 
sacred  person  with  cow-fat  \  Thou  nast  done  thy  best,  and  thy  people 
believe  thou  hast 

Meanwhile  Baba-Bebi  laughs  in  his  heart  that  he  has  cheated  you 
and  got  you  imder  his  thumb.  He  chuckles  at  the  idea  of  your  being 
outwitted.  He  knew  that  it  was  all  a  hoax  about  giving  your  daughter 
in  marriaee  to  the  felon,  and  he  knew  where  the  guards  were  stationed; 
so  he  swiftly  cut  his  brother's  right  arm  off,  and  hid  it  under  his  cloak, 
llie  princess  knows  the  rest 

But  Thapa-Thepis  pledged  then  his  royal  oath — as  if  an  oath  was 
not  a  right  royal  thmg,  though  eiven  by  a  beggar — that  he  would  par- 
don the  bold  perpetrator  of  Uiese  marvels,  and  marry  him  to  his 
daughter,  if  he  were  mortal,  and  make  him  prime  minister  in  the  place 
ot  ophinxum  Pho(mm,  who  was  at  best  a  mncompoop  ;  but  if  he  was 
a  demon,  he  had  nothing  farther  to  say  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 
hoped  he  would  be  good  enough  to  torment  some  other  royal  person- 
age who  was  better  able  to  stand  it 

Much  to  the  credit  of  my  favorite  historical  friend  Th^pa,  I  am  told 
that  he  kept  his  word,  and  iBabaBebi  did  marry  his  daughter ;  and  you 
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will  find,  mj  dear  reader,  by  consoldng  '  John  Smitli'B  History  of 
Egypt,'  Uiat  the  Be1>i  fiunily  afterward  reigned  in  that  country  until 
the  elevation  of  old  Mehemit  All  to  the  throne. 

I  hope  you  will  believe  my  story,  for  I  have  had  great  trouble  m 
making  it  out  from  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Obeli^  of  Luxor  m  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 


THE  8      W      ▲      N 


'DoroiA  defect*  modnlaturoaRainftUngaa 
Cantator  Cygnaa  funezia  iiwe  aui.'  OTtB. 


Stately  bird  1  from  lake  and  bay 
Fled  a  grace  and  charm  away 
When  hnproYement^s  thrilliiig  call 
Pierced  the  forest's  leafy  ball, 
From  bhie  waters  onoe  thine  own, 
Soaring  tliee  to  bannta  more  lone. 


Reeds  and  mshee  fringe  the  •b<ffe. 
Bat  they  hide  thy  nest  no  mOre ; 
Water  lilies  without  stain 
Decorate  thine  old  domain ; 
Bnt  thy  soft  and  rounded  breast 
In  a  pnrer  white  waa  drest 


JDriTcn  forth  by  wint^  oold 
From  the  polar  wastes  of  old. 
Music  from  the  sky  would  fim 
Louder  than  a  batUe-oall, 
As  thy  pinkm.  peerless  swan  t 
Bore  Uiee  in  thy  beauty  on. 


Never  listened  mortal  ear 
To  a  Toioe  more  full  and  clear ; 
Not  unlike  in  depth  of  tcme 
Note  of  oonch-shell  loudly  blown, 
Or  a  fBT-oS  trumpet  wail 
Modulated  by  the  gale. 


Hie  wild  red-man  with  delight 
Heard  that  challenge  shrill  at  night, 
As  revealed  by  moraligfat  fiur, 
Sped  thy  form  through  fidds  of  air; 
Vans  of  silver,  broad  and  strong. 
Southward  wafting  thee  along. 
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Priied  by  oliief  and  forett-kiDg 
Was  the  plumage  of  thy  wing : 
On  the  head  of  Indian  maid 
Low  winds  with  thy  feathers  played ; 
And  thy  down,  so  rich  and  warm, 
Edged  the  robe  that  wrapped  her  form. 


Age,  that  cripples  mortal  power, 
A^^tfting  pOe  and  crumbling  tower, 
Sullies  not  thy  vesture  white, 
Bringing  darkness  to  the  sight, 
Though  a  century  may  have  fled 
Since  thy  first  wing-quill  was  shed. 


Purer  type  the  ikbling  mind 
Grace  to  picture  cannot  find : 
And  where  Art  on  canvass  drew 
Venus,  born  of  ocean  blue. 
Yoked  to  chariot  of  the  queen. 
Swans  with  arching  neck  were  seen. 


Ovid,  in  his  sweetest  verse, 
Loved  thy  praises  to  rehearse ; 
Flaocus,  in  his  polished  lay, 
Tribute  unto  thee  did  pay ; 
And  in  Plato's*  mighty  tome 
Ever  thou  wilt  find  a  home. 


Still  would  I  bdiever  be 
In  the  tale  they  tell  of  thee, 
Breathing  in  the  hour  of  death 
Music  with  thy  hiteet  breath ; 
Tuning  with  a  fiuling  tongue 
Strains  the  sweetest  ever  sung. 


Bldit  may  merry  England  be, 
For  her  statutes  guarded  thee : 
Those  who  soiled  thy  plume  with  gore 
Branded  mark  of  felon  bore ; 
And  admiring  krds  and  damea 
Viewed  thee  sailing  <hi  the  lliames. 


Bare  old  Bsn.  oould  find  no  name 

Worthy  of  a  Shakspbakx's  fame 

But  thme  own,  majestic  bird ! 

Now  a  consecrated  word. 

With  unmatched  poetio  lore 

Intertwined  forevermore.  w.  e.  o.  EMKsm. 


*  PukTo  in  Pbaadons  teststnr  cycaos  mortis  tempore  esM  nuudmd  esnoros.   Note  to  Hoeaos, 
.tv.,ode1fl. 
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THE     WARDER'S     TALE. 


»T   HBMBT  VSVTOir. 


I'F  is  said  that  the  wandering  Arab,  after  emer^g  from  the  burning 
sands  and  heated  air  of  the  desert,  into  the  sheltering  groves  of  some 
friendly  otlsis,  will  recline  for  hours  beneath  their  inviting  shades,  ^ 
tenine  to  the  long-spun  stories  of  one  of  their  companions ;  and  I  con- 
fess t£at  I  have  seldom  contemplated  this  feature  in  their  vagabond' 
kind  of  life  without  a  feeling  akin  to  envy.  Repose  is  of  itself  a  luxury 
when  preceded  by  its  necessary  antithesis ;  but  with  such  an  accompani- 
ment It  possesses  a  double  charm.  Stories,  in  one  shape  and  aiKHher, 
form  the  great  staple  of  amusement  for  the  human  family.  Children, 
the  world  over,  exhibit  a  remarkable  fondness  for  them,  and  men  in  this 
as  in  otner  things,  are  but  <  children  of  a  larger  growth.'  Why  it  is  so, 
it  is  needless  to  inquire.  A  modem  philosopher  would  doubtless  dis- 
pose of  the  question  by  pointing  to  the  organ  of  marvellousneas,  and 
saying  that  the  whole  subject  lay  '  in  a  nut-shell ;'  meaning,  perhaps, 
the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  as  the  human  cranium  is  sometimes  disrespect- 
fully termed.  And  this,  perhaps,  would  be  a  sufficient  solution  ot  the 
mystery. 

Doubtless  some  of  our  distinguished  novcUetitts  might  dislike  to  be 
told  that  there  is  no  vast  difierence  between  their  vocation  and  that  of 
those  Oriental  wonder-mongers  to  whom  illusion  has  been  made.  Yet 
their  calling  is  in  some  respects  the  same.  Not  that  I  would  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  the  craft.  A  path  of  literature  which  has  been  ennobled 
by  the  pens  of  Irving  and  Dickens,  may  not  be  lightly  spoken  o£  For 
myself  1  confess  to  a  ^eat  fondness  for  stories,  provided  they  possess  a 
reasonable  decree  of  mterest,  and  are  related  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  skill.  In  the  generic  name  of  *  story,'  however,  I  do  not  mean  to 
include  the  higher  branches  of  fiction.  Novels,  long  involved  and 
complicate,  are  well  enough  in  their  line,  when  the  requisite  degree  of 
genius  is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  construction.  But  I  speak  now  of 
die  brief  and  well-conceived  tale,  which  stares  at  you  from  the  freshly- 
printed  periodical,  promising  a  half  hour's  relaxation  and  amusement, 
when  the  mind  has  long  been  burthened  with  weightier  thouc;ht ;  one 
that  the  eye  may  roam  lazily  over,  when,  amid  zephyrs  and  shades, 
you  seek  refuge  from  the  sultry  sun  of  Jime,  or  when  partitioned  dT 
from  the  howling  storms  of  November,  you  repose  indolently,  beside 
the  glowing  grate. 

But  I  must  not  forget  what  has  probably  been  anticipated,  that  I  have 
myself  a  story  to  relate,  and  unless  I  hasten  to  its  commencement,  I 
may  find  myself  in  the  unenviable  plight  of  a  certain  verbose  author, 
who  wrote  so  long  a  preface  to  his  book  that  he  was  obliged  to  publish 
it  in  a  separate  volume. 

Let  me  therefore  introduce  to  the  reader  a  worthy  and  ancient  gen- 
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tleinaii«  who  formerly  occapied  a  station  which  afforded  him  opportuni- 
ties of  hecoming  acquainted  with  many  strange  and  secret  pages  of 
human  life.  Many  years  ago,  Colonel  Rushton  was  the  principal  keeper 
of  a  State  Penitentiary.  He  was  moreover,  what  the  incumbent  of  such 
a  post  ought  always  to  be,  a  man  of  ^eat  probity  and  humanitjr.  The 
following  tale  of  events  connected  vnth  his  former  occupation,  is  one  of 
many  with  which  his  memory  is  stored,  and  which,  thanks  to  the  gar- 
rulity of  age,  he  now  talees  pleasure  in  relating.  If  it  should  be  thought 
to  possess  a  romantic  character,  but  little  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
this  '  working-day  world,'  or  approaching  too  near  the  marvellous  for 
easy  credence,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  incidents  which  it  records, 
occurred  in  those  times 

* when  worth  was  crowned,  and  fUth  was  kept, 

Ere  fHeodahip  grew  a  enare,  or  lore  waxed  cold 
Thoae  pore  and  happy  timea ;  the  golden  daya  of  okL' 

Lest,  however,  my  informant  may  be  considered  to  have  violated  any 
confidence  reposed  in  him ;  by  divulging  certain  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  it  is  proper  to  state  SisZ  Time  has  wrought  his  usual 
changes  vrith  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  about  to  be  described, 
and  whatever  reason  far  secrecy  there  may  once  have  been,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  With  this  brief  explanation,  my  venerable  fiiend 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself 


THE    .WARDER'S     TALB. 

It  was  drawing-room  night,  to  borrow  a  trans- Atlantic  phrase,  at  the 
Grovemor's  house  in  the  city  of ,  and  a  crowd  of  gay  and  fash- 
ionable pec^le,  interspersed  with  many  grave,  and  a  few  seedy-looking 
politicians,  thronged  me  spacious  halls  and  corridots  of  the  executive 
mansion.  To  the  eye  of  an  attentive  observer  an  amusing  contrast  was 
affiirded  by  the  aspect  of  the  different  coteries  thus  brought  into  juxta- 
position. Here,  a  fair  daughter  of  Eve,  with  possibly  a  spice  of  Eve's 
old  antagomst  in  her  composition,  but  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  thou- 
sand charms,  reigned  supreme  over  a  little  group  of  sp^-bound  ad- 
mirers, while,  removed  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ma^c  circle,  a  knot  of 
intriguing  poHticians,  heedless  of  the  dangerous  vicinity,  were  ea^rly 
discusdng  the  approaching  campaign.  Others,  equally  forgetful  of  the 
festive  occasion  which  had  drawn  them  together,  were  openly  censur- 
ing, with  true  republican  fireedom,  some  recent  public  act  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  stiemadzing  as  a  demagogue  the  man  whom  but  a  few 
moments  before  ihey  had  cordially,  tfl^en  by  the  hand.  Ignorant  or 
heedless  of  these  things,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  appreciate,  the 
distinguished  fimctuary  alluded  to,  occupied  a  prominent  part  of  the 
principal  saloon ;  the  centre  of  a  continufuly  shifh^ig  group,  who,  having 
paid  tneir  first  salutations  there,  retired  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 
Having  myself  performed  this  duty,  and  being  nearly  a  stranger  to  the 
buzzing  throng  around  me,  I  had  stationed  myself  in  a  &vorable  posi* 
tion  far  beholmng  the  actors  in  this  little  drama. 
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There  bare  h&ea  many  indnriduals  sbce  the  days  of  Sbakspeere  to 
whom  have  been  ^>plied  the  Haxnletotaian  ^khet, '  the  obaenred  o£aIl 
obaerven.'  There  was  oertainly  one  at  the  Governor's  levee.  Of  mm- 
soal  elegance  of  figure,  &ce,  and  apparel,  of  gracefiil  and  preposseas- 
ing  manners, diis cynosure  of  a  hunored  eyes v^ras a  8tranger,<n  whom 
ncShing  seemed  to  be  known  by  the  crowd  vrith  which  he  was  naagfinr. 
In  vain  were  the  questions  of  the  curious  set  on  foot  Mammas  ma^gM 
and  daughters  ogled,  all  in  vain.  He  sought  no  introduction  to  the 
ladies,  but  remaining  near  the  Governor  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
etiquette  would  warrant,  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  renew 
what  seemed  an  almost  importunate  conversation  vnth  that  gentlemsD. 
Whatever  the  subject  matter  of  this  colloquy  may  have  been,  it  wai 
evidently  urged  in  that  respectful  and  gentlemanly  manner,  which  for- 
bade the  idea  of  re{>roo£  When  finally  forced,  by  the  press  of  other 
claimants  to  relinquish  his  post,  it  was  only  to  seek  the  most  infiuential 
of  the  state  officers,  with  tne  same  winning  manners  and  earnest  air. 
His  remari£s  to  all  of  these  individuals  were  made  in  a  semi-confiden- 
tial tone,  and  seemed  to  be  respectfully  received.  These  circumstances 
of  course,  tended  to  heighten  curiosity,  and  having  partaken  somewhat 
largely  of  that  infectious  feeling,  I  soon  foimd  myself,  unconscioinlj, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  object  ot  it  When  I  had  approached  within  a 
few  feet  of  this  notable  personage,  our  eyes  inadvertently  met  What 
was  my  surprise  when  1  saw  a  sudden  color  suffiise  his  face,  succeeded 
by  as  sudden  and  remarkable  a  paHor.  He  fhltered  in  conversatioii, 
and  despite  his  former  self-possession,  remained  silent  for  several  se- 
conds, staring  fixedly  at  me.  For  one  instant  I  was  astonished  —  sp- 
E ailed.  The  next,  a  liffht  flashed  upon  my  mind.  Menuiry  held  iqi 
er  mirror,  dhd  within  it,  faint,  vague,  indistinct  was  the  countenance 
of  the  stranger.  Gradually  the  clouds  passed  away,  the  picture  grew 
more  vivid  and  the  truth  became  apparent  He  had  been  a  convict  and 
an  inmate  of  the  prison  under  my  charge.  The  recognition,  which 
was  mutual  and  complete,  had  occupied  but  a  few  seconds  and  as  we 
were  still  gazing  at  each  other,  he  gave  me^a  deprecating  look,  and 
withdravnng  his  eyes,  continued  a  conversation  virith  one  of  me  secreta- 
ries with  tolerable  composure.  Five  minutes  afterward  he  drew  me 
aside,  and  with  his  former  equanimity  fully  restored,  remarked : 

*  I  believe  fix>m  your  countenance  that  my  secret  is  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent.  If  on  the  morrow,  I  cannot  give  you  sufficient  reason  fisr  con- 
tinuing to  keep  it  so,  you  shall  have  full  liberty  to  divulge  it  In  the 
mean  time  accept  this  pledge,  that  to-morrow  I  will  see  you  again.' 

So  saying,  he  placed  m  my  hands  a  small  parcel,  and  disappeared  befixe 
I  could  reply.  His  sudden  exit  was  the  cause  of  no  little  senaatton, 
and  finding  myself  likely  to  become  a  lion  in  his  stead,  I  soon  feUowed 
his  example.  During  my  homew^trd  walk,  my  mind  was  fully  occupied 
with  reflections  upon  this  extraordinary  occurrence.  My  first  in^mbe 
had  been  to  publicly  expose  so  insolent  a  trespasser  upon  society.  Bat 
while  I  hesitated,  his  words  and  still  nx>re  his  manner  decided  me  tt> 
forbear.  Although  a  smile  of  seeming  composure  had  acoonqMnied 
his'  remarks,  I  fancied  I  could  perceive  that  ferced  resignation  <^  ex- 
pressiOT,  wUch  marks  the  countenance  of  one  inured  to  sufieriqg  end 
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prepared  finr  tbe  warat  The  mystery  of  the  a£Eair  was  in  no  degree 
laasened  upon  my  arriyal  at  my  room  by  an  examination  of  the  parcel 
which  he  had  giren  me.  It  proved  to  be  a  miniature  painting  of  a 
ftmale  fiice,  young  and  of  ezceediAff  beauty.  It  was  riduy  aet,  and  in 
every  way  a  choice  work  of  art  Suisfied  that  my  inanimate  hostage 
could  not  &il  to  be  redeemed,  I  deposited  it  in  a  place  of  safe-keeping, 
and  awaited  the  result 

The  appointment  was  ftithfully  kept  On  the  ensuing  morning,  the 
strangar  was  shown  to  my  roam  at  the  —  hotel,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
amused  to  perceive  that  nis  distinguiajied  iqppearance  visibly  increased 
the  respect  shown  to  myself  by  the  domestic  who  ushered  him  in.  • 
When  we  were  at  length  entirely  akme,  his  depcntment  changed,  and 
he  addressed  me  as  feUows : 

*  You  think  me  an  impostor,  and  are  perhaps  prepared  to  denounce 
me  to  the  world  as  a  convicted  ^lon.  If  this  will  be  a  jpleasure  to  you, 
it  is  one  from  which  I  have  no  diKKMition  to  debar  you,  excepting  fer 
m  Umited  time  and  fer  a  roecinc  object  The  world  and  its  opinions  I 
bold  in  disregard.  Deceived  by  omam^it,  jud^g  from  &lse  premises 
or  falsely  fr^  correct  ones,  condemning  the  mnocent  and  upholdmg 
the  corrupt,  its  censures  and  its  adulations  are  alike  unworthy  of  notice. 
I,  myself  de^praded  by  its  judgm^it,  you  will  say,  do  not  occupy  a  8uf> 
fieiei^  elevatum  from  which  to  exercise  this  assumed  conteomt  If 
diflgraoe  consists  in  punishment,  instead  of  crime,  I  do  not;  if  inno- 
cence is  the  same  in  the  sanctuary  and  the  cell,  I  do.  You  smile,  and 
I  probaUjr  understand  your  meaning.  One  who  has  lone  occupied 
your  situation,  becomes  accustomed  to  these  protestations  of  innocence 
and  learns  to  hold  them  cheap.  The  graduate  of  a  prison  can  hardly 
hope  to  retain  a  reputation  fer  veracity.  It  matters  not  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  compel  belief  to  a  portion  of  what  I  am  about  to  teH  you, 
if  you  will  listen,  and  as  to  the  rest,  you  yourself  (excuse  me,)  are  only 
an  unit  of  that  great  world,  whose  opinion  in  the  mass,  I  have  already 
dandd  to  despise.' 

So  saying,  and  assuming  an  air  of  gaye^  that  left  me  a  while  in  doubt 
iiidietfaer  to  unpute  it  to  a  consummate  skill  m  acting,  or  to  a  natural  buoy* 
aacy  of  q>irits,he  continued,  or  rather  commenc^  his  narrative  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  I  have  been  a  prisoner. '  Let  me  begin  there.  It  is  the  proper 
centre  of  my  story.  Your  true  romancer  stations  himself  spider-luce, 
in  the  midst  of  his  plot,  whence  he  can  spin  his  thread  in  every  dire^ 
tbn.  Why  may  not  the  historian  do  the  same  ?  But  my  simile  is  un- 
happy. I  am  nther  the  unsuspectinff  fly,  causht  in  sudi  flimsy  toils. 
The  spider  is  yet  to  be  introduced.  1  repeat  men,  I  have  been  a  state 
pristmer.  Let  me  reverse  the  words,  and  say  a  prisoner  of  state.  It 
aoands  better.  Keffulus  and  Bonaparte  were  the  same.  Nor^is  there 
any  thing  very  dreadfel  in  the  doom.  Apart  from  the  consciousness  <^ 
giult,  whidi  I  had  not,  and  the  dus^jrace  which  I  felt  not,  there  is  reaDy 
Mt  little  to  be  endured.  Who  is  not  a  prisoner?  My  limits  were 
aanrower  than  yours.  But  what  were  yours  t  A  speck  amidst  im- 
mensity. A  little  ball  of  earth,  to  which  by  viewless  chains,  we  are  all 
bomddown.,    TherelativeBixeof  our  prison-houses iineariy  the  same 
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compared  with  that  larger  liberty  to  which  we  aH  aspire.  You,  wlib 
have  often  seen  me  in  die  situation  to  which  I  alhide,  will  think,  per- 
haps, that  my  deportment  there  did  not  always  give  evidence  of  soch 
an  immunity  from  grie£  Alas !  I  had  other  cause  for  sorrow,  of  which 
you  shall  hear.    Four  years  ago,  at  the  early  age  of  twent3r-two,Ihe!d 

a  responsible  post  in  a  larffe  banking  establishment  in  the  city  of . 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  mat  I  poraessed  the  entire  confidence  of  my 
employers,  bftth  in  regard  to  capacity  and  integrity.  To  one,  die  prin- 
cipal officer  and  capitalist  o£  the  institution,  I  was  under  the  most 
weighty  ol^lieations.  It  would  be  tedious  to  you,  Were  I  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  myposition  and  ai&irs.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  was  paren^ 
less  and  poor.  But  I  had  been  taught  that  talents,  integrity,  and  ad- 
dress were  in  themselves  a  valuable  capital  How  valuable  they  proved 
to  me  in  combatdng  the  first  ill-winds  of  fortune,  you  shall  jud^. 

'  Although  my  occupation  was  one  that  allowed  me  maca  Insure,  I 
had  but  few  companions.  One  of  these,  whose  portrait  adorns  this  bit 
of  ivory,'  he  continued,  opening  the  miniature-case,  and  gazing  widi 
evident  emotion  at  the  picture  within,  *  too  ^lly  en^;ro68ed  my  thoughts 
to  leave  me  much  interest  in  general  society,  or  m  associates  of  my 
own  sex.  Of  her  my  account  must  be  brief,  for  language  is  inadequate 
to  depict  her  worth.  Of  her  exceeding  beauty  this  htde  sketch  wiB 
ibdeed  afford  some  slight  idea.  But  beau^  vras  the  least  of  her  charms. 
She  WBB  an  orphan-niece  of  Mr.  Elton,  ixie  firiend  to  whom  I  have  a^ 
luded,  and  a  member  of  his  family.  She  was,  however,  without  ex- 
pectations from  her  uncle,  whose  family  was  already  large  when  dm 
Erecions  charge  was  devolved  upon  his  care  by  the  sudden  decease  of 
er  parents.  There  were,  therefi>re,  no  modves  of  delicacy  to  restrain 
my  addresses.  Her  situation  in  life  was  singularly  similar  to  my  own. 
Our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  affection,  and,  as  she  subsequendy 
gave  convincing  proof,  her  attachment  to  me  suspassed  even  die  pro- 
verbial love  of  woman.  It  was  single,  sincere  and  devoted.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  earthly  object  which  could  have  come  in  conflict  vrilk 
it  would  have  possessed  the  slightest  relative  value  in  her  estimation. 
That  love  was  as  fully  reciprocated  as  my  less  noble  nature  would  ad- 
mit Such  was  Louisa  Wentworth,  and  such  the  nature  of  the  tisB 
which  united  us.  No  cloud  rested  upon  our  happiness ;  the  present 
was  gilded  by  affection,  the  future  was  illumined  by  hope. 

*  I  have  sketched  the  picture  of  an  angel ;  let  me  wiw  by  its  side 
the  demon  whose  daric  shadow  fell  so  soon  across  our  PanuHse.  The 
world  contains  many  varieties  of  villains,  but  diere  are  none  at  once  so 
despicable  and  so  dangerous  as  those  who  hide  hatred  under  a  made  of 
friendship,  and  plot  their  neighbor's  ruin  with  a  smiling  face.  Of  this 
dass  was  Henry  Leefbrd.  And  when  it  is  remembered  how  difficul 
it  is  to  detect  the  hneaments  of  a  depraved  and  fiendish  heart  under  a 
pleasing  exterior  and  graceful  address,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  fiir  a  while  we  were  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms.  A  confiden- 
tial cleric  in  the  same  institution  with  which  I  was  connected^  young, 
well  educated,  and  of  respectable  fkmily,  there  seemed  no  reasonable 
barrier  to  our  intimacy.  I  Utde  dreamed  diat  even  then  a  long  coarse 
of  secret  dissipation  had  wasted  his  patrimony,  and  left  him  a  prey  to 
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tem|>tBtioiis  which  he  had  no  yirtue  to  resist  The  repulsiTe  features 
in  his  character  were  iK^t  suddenly  developed.  One  by  one  they  be- 
eame  visible,  like  stains  in  silk  of  richest  mbric»  the  more  foul  by  con- 
trast with  his  seeming  excellence.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  my 
loty  seduced  by  such  a  tempter,  to  break  through  the  vbarriers  erected 
b^  early  educaticm  and  descend  with  him  along  the  flowery  paths  of 
▼ice.  But  this  one  pure  image,  enshrined  upon  the  innermost  altar  of 
n^  heart,  proved  a  protecting  talisman  against  all  the  blandishments  of 
pleasure.  Alas!  that  the  same  cause mich restrained  me  from  the, 
commission  of  guilt  should  devolve  upon  me  its  severest  punishment ! 

*  heeiard  comd  not  tolerate  a  superior.  In  his  view,  to  oe  surpassed 
was  to  be  degraded.  When  I  savt  therefore,  that  he  had  been  a  re- 
jected suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Wentworth,  you  will  understand  in 
some  degree  the  character  of  his  real  feelings  toward  myselC  Charity 
may  suggest  a  doabt  whether  for  this  cause  eJone  he  would  have  sought 
miY  utter  ruin  y  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  victim  for  guilt 
which  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he  effected  a  double  object  in 
selecting  me,  and  effected  it  the  more  easily  because  of  our  seeming 
friendship.  Prominent  among  the  vices  to  which  he  was  addicted  was 
tliat  of  gambling.  This  from  a  pastime  had  gix>wn  to  an  unconquera- 
ble habit,  and  was  at  length  resorted  to  solely  as  a  source  of  gain. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  large  and  repeated  losses,  and  sanguine  with 
tlie  hope  of  retrieving  his  fortune,  he  abstracted  a  large  sum  from  his 
employer's  funds.  Nearly  all  of  this,  as  I  have  recently  learned,  was 
in  one  night,  and  at  one  sitting,  transferred  to  other  hands.  On  the 
ensuing  moniing,  although  he  well  knew  that  on  that  day  the  embez- 
zlement must  be  discovered,  he  i^peared  with  smiUng  and  undisturbed 
countenance  at  his  accustomed  post,  and  went  composedly  through  his 
otrdinarv  duties.  When  the  astounding  disclosure  was  at  length  made, 
Leefbrd  was  the  man  who  first  turned  the  current  of  suspicion  upon  me. 
Himself  and  a  principal  officer  of  the  institution  callea  upon  me  to- 
gether, and  witn  significant  looks  suddenly  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence. I  folt  that  I  was  suspected.  Indignation  and  shame  drove  the 
quick  blood  to  my  cheeks,  and  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as  naturally  left 
■ae  with  a  c<MTe6ponding  pallor.  Shame  on  the  idiots  who  could  con- 
fltrue  such  an,  effect  into  the  evidence  of  guilt !  Yet  it  was  considered 
sufficient  for  my  arrest,  and  proof  was  not  wanting  to  complete  my 
ruin.  The  particulars  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  The  web  was 
artfiilly  woven,  and  the.  victim  was  snared.  It  was  not  without  the 
utmost  reluctance,  nor  until  proo&  seemingly  the  most  convincingwere 
produced  against  me,  that  my  former  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  £!lton, 
yielded  cre&nce  to  the  charge.  Prominent  among  the  proofs  alluded 
to,  and  one  that  weighed  heavily  against  me,  was  the  circumstance  that 
several  hundreds  of  the  stolen  fonds  were  found  concealed  in  my  room« 
%  foct  which  ought  rather  to  have  aroused  suspicions  of  a  very  ^Ufferent 
nature.  To  have  perpetrated  such  a  crime,  and  left  such  palpable  traces 
of  my  goilt,  I  must  have  passed  at  once  fi-om  at  least  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  integrity  to  the  v^y  depths  both  of  stupidity 
aod  crime. 

*  Although  from  the  first  I  had  su^ected  Leeford's  guilt,  I  did  not 
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know  it.  I  could  obtain  no  tangible  evidence  against  him,  nor  could  I 
fnlly  believe  in  such  total  depravity.  It  would  have  been  VTorse  than 
useless  to  suggest  suspicions  so  feeblv  entertained,  and  which  admitted 
of  no  confirmation.  But  amid  all  thispersecution  there  was  one  un* 
failing  source  of  consolation.  Louisa  Wentworth  placed  the  moat  im- 
plicit fJEUth  in  my  integrity.  Never  for  one  moment  did  she  swerve 
m)m  a  full  conviction  of  mv  innocence.  Her  distress  vras  at  first  of 
the  most  intense  and  harrowmg  kind.  But  during  the  few  weeks  whidi 
elapsed  befinre  mv  trial,  her  appearance  underwent  a  remarki^le  chanffe. 
Tears  and  anguish  gave  vray  to  smiles  and  cheerful  words.  She  cod 
not  indeed  predict  my  acquittal ;  of  that  there  seemed  no  reaaooable 
prospect.  But  she  spoke  of  bri^ter  days  in  reserve.  She  taught  me 
to  despise  a  world  so  easily  misled,  and  pointed  fbrward  to  die  lime 
when,  with  herself  fend  and  faithfel  at  my  side,  with  a  conscionaness 
of  integritv>  and  probably  a  retrieved  reputation,  I  should  smile  at  the 
memory  of  present  griefi.  The  picture  brightened  beneath  her  toadi, 
and  I  felt  at  that  moment  what  I  have  never  since  ceased  to  feel,  that 
the  possession  of  such  a  heart  was  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all  the 
world  beside. 

'  My  trial  resulted  as  v^as  fereseen.  Let  me  not  dweD  on  the  painftd 
particulars.  Ever^  exertion  was  used  in  vain  by  die  friends  of  Louisa 
to  detach  her  affections  from  an  object  deemed  so  unworthy.  But  to  die 
last  she  continued  firm  and  faithful,  and  replied  only  with  the  most  in- 
diirnant  reproaches  against  those  who  had  so  readily  deserted  me. 
*  Tell  me  not,'  she  said,  when  conducted  from  the  court-room,  where 
she  had  persisted  in  being  present  at  the  trial ;  *  teD  me  not  that  he 
has  been  convicted  by  an  impartial  jury  and  an  upright  judge.  To  the 
ffreat  Judge  of  Judges  I  appeal,  the  fiiundations  or  whose  throne  are 
justice  and  equity.* 

*  At  our  final  separation  each,  vnth  forced  composure,  strove  to  ani- 
mate the  odier.  For  myself,  although  in  public  I  had  been  able  to 
manifest  all  the  equanimity  which  innocence  properly  inspires,  I  found 
it  a  task  more  dinicult  to  restrain  the  convulsive  throes  ot  grief  at  this 
last  sad  interview. 

'  It  would  be  eaually  useless  to  harrow  your  feelings  by  a  redtal  of 
my  sufierings  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  my  con&iement  It  vras 
less,  however,  the  gloom  of  the  cell,  or  the  degradation  of  the  work- 
shop, which  I  mourned,  dian  the  prospect  of  so  prolonged  a  separa- 
,tion  from  her  who  now  constituted  the  light  and  joy  of  my  life.  But 
my  grief  viras  not  destined  to  be  vrithout  aQeviadon.  A  letter,  myate- 
riousljr  introduced  into  my  cell  by  night,  greeted  my  eyes  one  morning 
on  rism?  from  my  couch.  A  blissful  presentiment  filled  my  mind.  My 
whole  frame  shook  with  die  violent  pulsations  of  my  heart  Trem- 
blingly I  seized  the  treasure ;  but  it  was  not  until  several  seconds  had 
elapsed  that  my  fest-flowing  tears  would  allow  me  to  distinguish,  ia 
the  address,  the  well-known  hand  of  Loiusct.  It  was  filled  with  the 
same  fervor  of  afiection,  and  assurances  of  the  same  unfaltering  faidi 
in  my  innocence,  of  which  she  had  already  ^ven  such  convindng  proo£ 
She  also  earnestly  enjoined  upon  me  to  forbear  any  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain die  agency  by  which  the  letter  was  received;  and  as  a  compliaiice 
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with  tius  reouest  was  made  ike  conditioii  on  which. depended  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  tavor,  you  need  not  doubt  my  obedience.  It  was  easy  to 
conjectoFe  that  some  subordinate  officer  of  the  prison  had  been  feund 
idio  was.not  too  rigid  a  disciplinanan  to  perform  so  humane  and  harm- 
less an  act  But  in  what  manner  Louisa  could  have  secured  his  ser- 
tioes  was  more  difficult  to  determine.  After  a  few  weeks  another  letter 
was  received^  with  an  assurance  of  their  probable  continuance.  In  this 
Louisa  informed  me  not  only  of  her  own  health,  but  that  she  had  means 
of  keeping  advised  of  mine.  Thenceforth  these  mute  messengers 
were  me  solace  of  my  lifo.  To  think  of  them  by  day,  to  dream  of 
ihem  by  night,  to  watdi  for  them  at  dawn,  became  an  occupation  and 
amusement.  How  indeliUy  was  every  sentence  imjMinted  on  my  heart ! 
How  w^re  every  mai^^  and  comer  searched  for  Bowe  isolated  word 
thai  mi^bt  have  escaped  my  first  eager  perusal !  They  continued  to 
be  received  at  irregular  intervals,  but  no  clue  was  afforded  to  the  in- 
visible post  by  which  they  mrived. 

'  Time  rolfed  on.  I  became  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  my  lot 
The  rocky  walls  and  grated  vdndows  of  my  cell  began  to  look  less 
harsh  and  forbidding.  Nor  was  the  workshop  without  its  amusement 
The  state  had  kindly  undertaken  to  educate  me  to  the  honorable  handi- 
craft oi  a  weaver;  and  although  my  fingers  were,  doubtless,  better 
fitted  fixr  the  pen  thaii  the  shuttle,  I  did  not  dislike  my  new  occupation. 
It  proved  an  agreeable  pastime.  I  even  began  to  take  some  interest 
b  my  fellow-prisoners,  and  to  wonder  whether  there  were  not  others 
among  them  as  guiltless  as  myself  There  was  one  employed  in  the 
same  department  who  had  particularly  attracted  my  attention.  He 
was  young  and  pale,  and,  despite  the  felon's  garb,  had  an  amiable  and 
ianooent  look.  His  loom  stood  at  some  distance  &om  mine,  but  its 
position  was  such  that,  when  at  work,  we  sat  nearly  focing  each  other. , 
be  had  evidently  discovered  that  I  took  an  interest  in  his  &te,  for  I 
often  encountered  his  large  dark  eyes  gazing  earnestly  at  me.  There 
was  a  varying  expression  of  resignation,  sadness  and  hope,  in  his 
oouBtenance,  and,  although  we  pever  interchanged  a  word,  I  cannot, 
doubt  that  there  was  a  warm  and  mutual  friendship  sprung  up  between 
us.  The  human  heart,  like  the  gentle  vine,  is  ever  putting  forth  its 
tendrils,  and,  thank  Heaven !  there  is  no  place  so  desolate  but  that 
some  object  will  be  found  around  which  they  ma^  cling. 

'  But  I  shall  cease  to  interest  you  with  these  minute  detiuls  of  a  lifo 
necessarily  monotonous.  Two  years  and  a  half  rolled  wearily  away. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  unimproved,  although  but  little  opportunity  for 
mental  culture  was  affixded.  But  Affliction  is  a  valuable  teacher,  and 
one  whose  lessons  are  seldom  eradicated  from  the  mind.  I  had  reason 
to  hope  that  during  that  period  I  had  acquired  the  elements  of  that 
U§^  and  holy  philosophy  before  which  the  light  of  human  leamine 
'iwJes  its  ineffectual  ray.'  The  term  of  imprisonment  for  which  I  had 
l^en  sentenced  was  three  years.  But  six  months  of  this  period  now 
remamed  unexpired.  The  thought  of  again  meeting  Louisa  produced 
a  pleasure  almost  insupportable,  while  the  few  intervening  months  ap- 
peared longer  in  prospect  than  the  years  which  had  elapsed.  Judge 
then  of  my  delig^  when  I  received  the  unexpected  intelhgence  of  my 
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pardon.  Thrilled  with  urepressible  ecstasy,  yet  bewildered  with 
doubt  and  wonder,  I  hastened,  after  changing  my  apparel,  to  seek  from 
the  principal  keeper  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  You  were  then  absent, 
and  your  place,  as  you  are  aware,  was  temporarily  supplied  by  anotlier. 
In  his  apartment,  anxioualy  awaiting  my  arrival,  I  found  Mr.  Elton. 
With  unheeded  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  he  grasped  my  hand* 
and  as  rapidly  as  his  choked  utterance  would  permit,  inlOTmed  me  that 
circumstances  had  recently  come  to  light  Ailly  establishing  my  inno* 
cence;  that  Leefbrd,  exposed,  had  fl^  the  country;  and  that  the 
directors  of  the  company  were  desirous  to  give  the  strongest  evidence 
to  the  world  of  their  restored  confidence  by  installing  me  at  once  in  his 
vacant  post  As  soon  as  I  could  possibly  intenrupt  the  torrent  of  hk 
words.  It  was  to  inquire  after  Louisa.  A  sudden  doud  overquread  his 
countenance,  as  Me  proceeded  to  inform  me  what  little  he  knew  of  her 
fate. 

'  For  a  few  weeks  after  my  removal  she  had  remained  gkxmiy  and 
despondent  Then  she  had  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  a  brief  let- 
ter of  explanation,  and  intimating  that  search  for  her  wouM  be  aaekaB. 
She  had  m  view,  she  said,  a  safe  retreat  from  the  contumely  and  pky 
of  the  world.  '  Gtod  grant  that  it  may  have  proved  so  I'  exdaimed 
the  old  man, '  but  wcfhave  sore  misgivings.  Notwithstanding  our  most 
earnest  search,  no  word  or  token  or  rumor  of  the  unhappy  rai  has 
since  reached  us.  Could  we  but  find  her  now,  my  dear  boy,' he  oonr 
tmued,  *  in  safety  and  health,  this  sad  afiair  would  yet  have  a  moit 
happy  terminatiun.' 

'  In  reply,  I  hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  mysterious  letters,  and  of 
my  full  belief  that  Louisa  was  residing  somewhere  in  the  invnediata 
vicini^  of  the  prison.  So  elated  was  I  with  hope,  that  I  did  not  sof- 
fer  a  doubt  to  awell  on  my  mind  of  immediate  success  in  discovering 
her  retreat.  But,  alas !  afier  three  weeks  of  diligent  and  fiuile  search, 
I  began  to  entertain  the  most  serious  alarm.  I  reflected  that  since  the 
receipt  of  her  last  letter  nearly  three  months  had  now  elapsed ;  a  pe- 
riod sufficient  in  this  world  of  change  to  contain  almost  the  vrhole  eatar 
logue  of  human  calamities.  That  mb  who  had  kept  so  vigilant  a  watch 
over  me  while  in  confinement,  whose  spirit  had  seemed  to  be  in  some 
mysterious  manner  ever  near  me,  could,  if  stiU  in  lifo  and  health,  be 
ignorant  of  my  release,  beffan  to  appear  the  height  <^  inqprobabili^. 
That  she  could  intentionaUy  remam  concealed,  Viewing  nae  to  be  at 
liberty,  was  stiU  more  difficidt  of  belief  The  officers  of  the  inBtit^itioti 
severally  disclaimed  any  agency  in  the  transmission  of  the  letters,  and 
concurred  in  the  conclusion  that  the  delinquent  was  one  who  had  been 
recently  superseded  for  some  other  infiracdon  of  the  rules.  For  thk 
individual  search  was  also  made  in  vain.  Some  &tality  has  seemed 
thus  &r  to  attend  all  our  investigations.  I  came  to  this  city  lured  by 
the  very  shadow  of  a  hope.  It  had  been  rumored  that  Louisa  had  at 
one  time  made  personal  implication  to  the  Gk)vemor  in  my  behalf  If 
so,  there  was  a  possibility  that  that  officer  might  posseas  some  infarma* 
tion  in  regard  to  her.  I  arrived  late  yesterday  anemoon.  My  anxiety 
would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  learning  that  a  levee  was  to  be  held  on 
the  same  evening,  I  resolved  to  mingle  with  the  crp^rd,  and  obtain,  at 
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aD  hazards,  an  immediate  interview  with  the  chief  magistrate.  I  need 
not  say  that  my  inaoiries  were  fruitless.  Petitions  of  this  kind  were 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  his  retaming  any  distinct  recollection  in  re- 
gard to  them.  It  was  doubtless  to  get  rid  of  my  importunity  that  he 
referred  me  to  other  officers,  who  sometimes  shared  with  him  the  bur- 
dien  of  examining  ipto  the  merits  of  such  applications.  But  all  was 
in  vain.  It  was  ^ile  conversing  with  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  our 
meeting  and  recognition  took  place.  You  were  a  witness  of  the  agita- 
tkm  which  it  naturally  produced  in  me.  I  had  disclosed  my  name  to 
the  governor  only ;  no  one  else  knew  aught  of  my  history.  Had  you 
proved  indiscreet  I  should  have  been  placed  in  a  most  painful  dilemma, 
perhaps  rendering  necessary  a  public  and  humiliating  explanation.' 

I  had  listened  with  eagerness  to  this  extraordinary  tale,  but  it  wzs 
with  an  eagerness  produced  not  alone  by  its  intrinsic  interest;  for 
although  the  narrative  had  closed  in  uncertainty  and  doubt,  a  light  of 
startling  intensity  had  flashed  upon  my  ovni  mind.  Fearftd,  however, 
of  exciting  h<^>es  which  might  not  be  realized,  I  forbore  any  allusion 
to  my  suspicions,  but  assured  Mr.  Lincoln  (such  was  his  name)  of  mj- 
nncere  sympathy,  and  promised  to  cooperate  with  him  as  for  as  possi- 
ble in  seekmg  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  We  then  parted,  and  on  the 
next  day,  my  bumness  in  the  city  being  completed,  I  set  out  for  home. 

While  we  are  performing  this  journey  let  me  explain  to  you  the 
circumstances  on  which  were  based  my  expectations  of  bringing  this 
strange  affidr  to  light.  About  two  years  and  a  half  prior  to  die  time 
€f£  whidi  I  have  l^en  speaking,  I  was  called  upon  by  a  young  man  of 
pleasant  and  modest  deportment,  who  desired  me  to  favor  him  with  a 
private  interview.  He  was  slight  in  frame  and  well  apparelled,  and 
had  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  not  until 
be  had  received  from  me  an  assurance  that  his  communication  should 
be  regarded  as  strictly  confldential  that  he  proceeded  to  unfold  the  na- 
ture of  his  business.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  he  requested 
to  be  admitted  into  the  penitentiary  as  a  convict !  He  was  vnUing  to 
conform  in  ever^  respect  to  the  prison  discipline,  desiring  only  die  pri* 
Tilege  of  s^ectmg  his  occupation  and  his  celL  His  kbor,  he  said, 
afaould  be  faithfully  performed,  and  would  remunerate  the  state  for  his 
sopport  If  at  any  time  he  fsdled  in  this  respect,  he  would  consent  to 
be  expelled  without  complaint 

It  was  vnth  difficulty  that  I  could  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses 
while  listening  to  his  request,  and  to  the  earnest  and  humble  voice  in 
which  it  was  preferred.  Not  that  the  application  was  entirely  without 
precedent ;  distress  and  poverty  had  sometimes  driven  their  victims  to 
seek  so  miserable  a  boon ;  but  the  individual  before  me  was  of  a  dif^ 
fcrent  class.  So  &r  from  exhibiting  any  evidence  of  destitution,  he 
even  proposed  to  place  security  in  my  hands  for  the  foithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.*  Not  wishing  to  directly  deny  a  petition  so  earnestly 
ar^ed,  I  proceeded  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  absurdity.  It  was 
an  in  vain.  He  insisted  that  there  was  sufficient,  though  secret,  cause 
for  his  conduct,  which  he  knew  must  seem  remarkable. 
*  Tou  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that,  after  a  little  reflection,  I 
decided  to  make  the  experiment  of  admitting  him*    I  had  taken  nmdi 
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ii  to  ayail  myBelf  of  the  mngolar  adrantagve  wUch  my  pontum  a^ 
ed  in  makiiig  obsenratioiis  upon  human  nature,  and  I  thoaght  this 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  It  is  true  I  might  render  myself  liable 
to  censure  m  transcendinff  my  official  powers ;  but  while  no  actual 
hann  could  ensue  I  had  littte  fear  of  the  result 

I  informed  him  of  my  decision.  I  told  him  that  he  might  dnxwe  his 
employment  and  his  cell,  but  in  every  other  particular  he  would  be 
required  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  rules.  The  felon's  garb,  the  felon'a 
diet  and  labor,  and,  if  refractory,  the  felon's  punishment,  should  be  his. 
No  individual  exceptmg  mysehP  and  the  clerk  of  the  institution,  who 
must  necessarily  be  admitted  to  the  secret,  should  know  or  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  a  convict ;  but  the  term  of  his  im- 
nrisonment  was  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  wilL  If  at  any  time 
ne  desired  to  be  released,  he  was  only  to  signify  his  wishes  to  me,  and 
he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  event,  I  predicted,  would  speedily 
take  place,  but  he  as  resolutely  asserted  the  contrary.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  prison,  which  I  allowed  him  to  make  in  company  widi  an^ 
under-keoper,  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  weaving  business  for  his 
employment ;  he  also  designated  the  number  of  his  cell.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  to  state  that  he  bad  also  stipulated  for  the  use  of  writing  mate- 
rials ;  which  beine  a  fovor  then  not  unfrequendy  accorded  to  the  bet- 
ter behaved  convicts,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  allow.  He  gave  his  name, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  an  assumed  one,  as  Edward  Green.  On 
the  next  day  he  made  his  appearance  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  initiatory  proceedings,  was  conducted  to  tlio 
weavers'-shop  and  duly  instaUed  at  a  vacant  loom.  He  made  rapid 
proficiency  in  his  trade,  at  which  he  soon  became  so  exceedingly  apt 
and  ingemous,  as  to  become  a  great  fovorite  with  the  contractor  in  that 
d^MPrtment  He  was  in  other  respects  equally  exemplary.  For  many 
months  I  closely  watched  his  conduct,  but  at  lencfth  insensibly  acquired 
die  habit  of  regarding  him  as  a  convict,  and  selcbm  thought  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  incarceradon.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  sor^ 
prise  if  I  say  that  I  Uiought  of  them  now,  and  soug^ht  carefoUy  to  recall 
every  trifling  particular  of  his  i^earance  and  deportment  Every 
thing  seemed  to  conform  my  sum>icionB,  and  my  forst  official  act,  on  ar- 
riving at  home,  was  to  summon  nim  before  me.  In  a  few  momenta  lie 
entered  the  room,  pale,  languid  and  trembling. 

'  I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Green,'  I  said, '  to  offer  you  your  liberty. 
In  so  doing,  doubdess,  I  andcipate  your  wishes.' 

'  I  know  not  by  what  means  you  have  discovered  my  thoogfats,' ' 
the  quick  reply, '  but  such  is  certainly  my  desire.    For  several  ^ 
I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  your  return,  for  this  purpose.' 
^  '  You  must  not  be  alarmed,'  I  rejoined,  *  if  you  fold  me  in  _ 
sion  of  secrets  in  relation  to  yoursetiTof  much  greater  moment  dian  this.' 

A  quick  sun>icious  look  was  the  onl^  reply  to  this  remark. 

'  Do  not  believe  me  capable,'  I  contmuea,  *  of  feigning  a  knowledge 
that  I  do  not  possess,  for  tne  purpose  of  entrapping  you  into  diadosurea 
prejudicial  to  your  interests.  A  desire  for  your  welfare,  and  that  of 
nim  for  whom  vou  have  suffered  so  much,  alone  induces  me  to  give  so 
much  pain  to  Mi$$  Lomta  WaUwarth  /* 
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I  was  taUdng  tomarlAe !  BreadileBs,  pale»  and  itatiie-like,  ilie  stood 
fixr  a  moment  before  me,  and  then  ifXL  feinting  into  my  arms.  She  soon 
atvroke  to  conscionaiess,  and  attempted  hesitatingly  uid  wilh  much  em* 
bazTaflsment  to  speak.    I  intemipted  ber  as  fbHows :  ' 

'  Do  not  speaK  now.  Be  not  distressed.  Your  secret  is  safe,  even 
from  Mr.  Lincohi,  if  you  desite  it  For  that  gentleman  I  will  despatch 
an  immediate  messenger.  In  the  mean  time,  abide  in  my  ftmily.  In 
the  adjoining  room  you  will  find  the  trunk  wbich  you  left  m  m^  charge, 
aod  which  will  doubtless  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  malung  your 
toilet.  When  this  is  done  I  will  conduct  you  to  Mrs.  Rushton,  who  is 
fortunately  so  good  a  wife  as  to  hare  no  curiosity  at  my  bidding.' 

Looking  the  thanks  which  she  could  not  utter,  Miss  Wentworth 
withdrew  mto  the  ^mrtment  designated,  and  in  a  short  time  re&ppeared, 
neatly  and  tastefully  arrayed,  and  looking,  I  think,  as  truly  beautiful  as 
any  being  I  had  ever  beheld.  Yet  there  was  a  decided  shade  of  care 
Qpon  her  countenance.  We  were  about  leaving  the  room,  when  she 
detained  me^  and  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  her  true  character, 
thouffh  evidently  not  without  great  e£fort,  she  said : 

*  lou  have  spoken  of  Mr.  i<incoln  in  terms  of  respect  Tell  me  if 
you  too  believe  him  innocent  ?'  , 

*  His  innocence,'  I  replied,  *  is  fully  established.' 

A  gleam  of  rapturous  delight  illumined  her  beautiful  features  for  a 
moment,  and  was  as  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  gush  of  tears.  '  Thank 
Gk>D  !  it  is  enough!'  she  exclaimed ;  and  sinking  upon  the  sofa,  for 
manv  minutes  her  sobs,  and  the  convulsive  heavings  of  her  breast,  tes- 
tified her  irrepressible  emotion.  She  had  before  heard  oi  his  pardon, 
but  knew  nothing  of  its  cause. 

When  she  had  become  sufficiently  composed  I  introduced  her  to  my 
family,  in  the  best  manner  I  could  without  infirmgmg  upon  her  secret, 
and  by  the  stage-coach  of  the  same  eveningsent  an  express  messenger 
for  Mr.  Linoohi.  In  the  mean  time  Miss  Wentworth  manifested  the 
greatest  solicitude  lest  her  adventure  ^ould  be  discovered.  Ahhouja^h 
wie  seemed  to  repose  great  confidence  in  me,  and  talked  fireely  with 
me  on  the  subiect,  it  was  never  without  the  most  profuse  blushes.  She 
even  designed  to  conceal  it  from  her  lover;  and  it  was  not  without 
many  arguments  that  I  persuaded  her  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  it  was 
only  the  idea  that  it  would  be  positive  injustice  to  withhold  fix>m  him 
the  most  important  secret  of  ner  life  which  finally  induced  her  to 
change  her  mind. 

The  mystery  of  the  letters  was  easily  and  satisfiictorily  explained, 
without  reference  to  the  agency  of  a  third  party.  The  particulars  it 
would  now  be  tedious  to  relate.  The  two  cells  were  m  immediate 
proximity,  and  only  a  moderate  degree  of  ingenuity  was  requisite  to 
eflfect  such  an  object 

Within  a  few  days  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived.  I  shi^  not  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  describe  the  meetm?  between  him  and  Miss 
WentwOTth,  of  which  I  was  unavoidably  a  witness.  Imagination,  with 
her  Daguerrean  powers,  will  readily  draw  a  picture  here  which  would 
defy  the  portraiture  (^  words. 

The  world  does  not  often  atone  for  its  wrongs.    When  it  does,  its 
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reparadcm  is  ample.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  at  once  die  liiriiest 
stand  in  the  respect  and  affections  of  society ;  and  their  continnea  de- 
votion to  each  other  was  a  rare  and  beautifiil  specimen  of  that  lofe 
\^ch  constitutes  the  few  points  of  contiguity  between  eardi  and 
heaven. 


HTMN8       TO       THE       GODS. 


TO    JUNO. 

Mother  of  ffods !  devoutly  we  incliiie 

Our  willing  kneee  before  thy  holy  shrine, 

Where  Imbrasos  runs  setwiird  strong  and  swift, 

Through  the  green  plains  of  Sadum.    Lo!  welkl 

Qladly  to  thee  our  many-voioM  strain, 

Sung  never  to  thy  majesty  in  vain. 

The  dav  wears  on  ;  the  expanding  sun  sinks  low, 

While  in  the  East  thy  messenger's  bright  bow 

Gladdens  the  vurion  of  thy  worshippers : 

Among  thy  garlands  a  sweet  soft  wind  stirs. 

Where  thy  loved  flowers,  oh !  Queen  of  Heaven,  divine, 

White  lilies  with  the  dittany  entwine, 

And  the  gay  poppy.    Wilt  thou  deign  to  hear 

Our  solemn  ohant,  loud,  earnest,  and  sinoere. 

And  grant  our  prayer  ?    Come  firatn  Olympus  down, 

In  r^gal  glory,  with  thy  starry  orown* 

Thy  sceptre  flashing  with  great  gems,  wherein 

Thy  cuckoo  broods ;  let  not  the  lingering  sun 

Set  in  the  sea  before  our  glad  eyes  greet 

Aiiur  the  gUtter  of  thy  snowy  feet, 

SandaDed  with  ivory. 
That  shame  the  £urest  of  our  |preea  isle's  daughters, 

And  flash  upon  the  undulatmg  sea 
like  star-light  on  a  blue  lake's  deeping  waters. 

Power,  Empire^  Virtue,  all  are  hi  thy  gift : 

Inspired  by  thee,  low  men  their  eves  uplift. 

As  hawks  to  the  son,  and  aim  at  nigh  estate. 

And  reach  it,  while  the  mighty  and  the  great, 

Toppling  like  towers,  M  headlong.    By  thee  urged, 

Mfm,  in  the  sloughs  of  wretchedness  immerged, 

Arms  him  anew  widi  courage  resolute. 

Bears  pain  and  evfl  with  endurance  mute, 

And  grows  divine  in  virtuous  fortitude : 

Woman,  by  thee  with  constancy  endued, 

In  ill  report  and  evil  fortune  dings 

More  closely  to  her  husband's  side,  and  brings 

Her  lovely  patienoe  ever  to  his  aid 

In  the  wotM's  trials.    Power  and  Em^re  Me, 

And  are  divolved  like  a  thin  annmier  ckNid, 

But  Virtue  is  immortaL    Men  have  bowed 
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A  thoofluid  yean  before  ihy  many  ■hrines. 
Clamoring  for  power ;  bat  rardy  one  inolinee 
In  prayer  for  Tirtoe,  trath  and  oonatanoy, 
Before  thine  ahan  tne  obaequiona  knee. 

We.  i»roatrate  at  thy  feet, 
Of  iheae,  tne  only  tme  ana  prioeleBi  treaanre, 

Do  humbly  and  beaeechin^  entreat 
Thy  majeaty  benign  to  grant  oa  ample  meaanre. 

Where  tarrieat  thon,  CiTBJUtoifsu,  now  T 

Perhapa  upon  aome  mountain's  regal  brow, 

(^Dene  or  Oromedon,  inelined, 

Ko  cares  of  state  disturbing  thy  great  mind, 

Thou  seest  below  our  lovel^  Grecian  isles, 

And  the  great  sea  that  undulating  arailes 

On  their  oalm  slumber ;  round  thee  hoary  fira 

Shake  thdr  tall  heads,  and  many  an  old  beedi  stirs 

In  dreamy  murmur ;  while,  some  limb  upon, 

Watching  the  broad  red  eye-ball  of  the  sun. 

Thy  kingly  hawk,  sitting  with  outspread  wings. 

Rocked  by  the  mountain  breesee,  idly  awings : 

Or,  in  aome  riiady  and  seohided  nook. 

On  the  green  nuugent  of  a  leafy  brook, 

Lulled  by  its  murmuring  into  tranquil  sleep. 

While  thy  young  nymphs  demurely  round  thee  keep 

A  patient  vigfl.    In  whatever  q>ot 

Of  rarest  b^ty — cave,  lawn,  dell,  or  grot, 

Cool  glade,  deep  vale,  or  ailTer-aanded  uiore, 

Or  river-bank  anaded  with  sycamore — 

Hearken,  O.  lovely  Queen ! 
To  the  loud  echo  of  our  plaintive  voices  I 

Approach  us  while  the  laughing  earth  is  green. 
And  the  young  Spring  wHh  bnda  and  golden  flowers  rejoices. 

Oh !  Queen  of  Heaven,  loved  of  the  laughing  Hoars, 

Let  snowy-ahooldered  Hbbb,  crowned  with  m>wer8. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  evening  star 

Hameas  thy  peacocks  to  thy  jewelled  car : 

Leave  fxx  a  space  the  mighty  THUNDsaBa's  side. 

And  thy  swift  birds  let  sweet  youn^  Ieis  guide 

To  our  fiur  isle ;  stay  not  thy  flashmg  wheels 

On  the  dariL  Bnzine,  ploughed  with  many  keels, 

Or  where  the  vexed  Propontis  hoarsely  aweUs, 

Li  Coa  or  Naxoa,  or  the  Arcadian  ddls. 

Come,  tiiou  heaven's  wonder !  to  our  island  first, 

Where  thou  wast  bom,  and  l^  the  Seasons  nursied ! 

"Bjr  Uioae  sweet  hoars  when  aU  thy  glorious  charms 

Were  first  encircled  by  Jove's  mighty  arma } 

When  thy  larse  evea,  magnificent  brifl^t, 

Looked  into  his  with  mild  and  softened  light, 

And  on  his  breast  thou  hid'st  thy  bhishing  ftce. 

Lovely  in  virgin  innocMice  and  grace  •, 

"Bf  thoae  sweet  hours,  come !-^while  the  Day  still  rides 

The  crimson  dond-svrge — to  these  innocent  brides, 

Who  watch  the  finding  sky. 
Their  breasts  with  fear  and  raptore  palpitating. 
For  thee,  who  must  their  virain-aoDes  untie, 
CKnoe  D^y's  first  d«wn  before  tfy  leafy  altar  wahhig  I 

▲XiSiBT  Pin- 
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STRAY  LEAVES  PROM  THE  COUNTRY. 


B  T      '  A  ■  ■  T  O  v.' 

^Ob!  wbcft a ihadoir  o'er  tlie heart !■  flmuci 
When  peela  tbe  raqalem  of  the  lored  and  yofimffr 

Wttua  QArxjova  Cx. 

Dear  F  -  :  There  are  seasons  in  the  lives  of  aU,  mile-fltones,  as 
it  were,  in  the  journey  of  life,  when  the  soul  seems  to  pause  and  look 
back  upon  the  road  already  traversed:  memory  retraces  the  past,  and 
full  oft  she  but  lifts '  the  coffin-lid  of  love  and  hope  and  joy/  She 
brings  before  us  so  much  to  regret,  of  brcflcen  vows,  of  misspent  time 
and  talents,  of  hasty  words  and  acts,  and  so  much  to  mourn  in  the  once 
warm  hearts  forever  silenced  in  the  night  of  the  ^ve,  that  even  tlie 
most  light-hearted  and  thouflrhtleas  have  their  serious  hours  and  their 
silent  communings  with  theu:  better  nature.  Such  seasons  are  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Year,  our  birth-days,  the  anniversaries  at 
the  death  of  beloved  ftiends,  and  the  like.  Such  a  season  is  the  present 
tb  me ;  and  amid  the  thoughts  that  always  accompany  the  advent  of 
another  year,  is  now  indissolubly  connected  a  record  of  sorrow. 

New  X  ear's  week  a  twelvemonth  since  clothed  oun  little  hous^old 
with  gloom.  The  returning  anniversary  and  the  late  terrible  explo> 
sion  of  the  Steamboat  Louisiana  have  broueht  it  vividly  before  me.  I 
have  lived  it  all  over  again ; '  the  beloved  and  true-hearted  has  been  mdi 
me  once  more ;  the  bleeding  wounds  have  bled  afresh,  and  grief  un- 
avaOmg  has  worn  stiU  deeper  traces  among  the  heart's  memories.  I 
have  taken  my  journal  and  re-read  these  sad  passages  in  our  ftunily 
history.  I  give  it  to  you,  dear  F  ■,  just  as  it  staiMS  there ;  not  far 
anythmg  extraordinary  in  its  incident  or  its  details,  but  as  one  individual 
record  of  sufiering  among  the  multitudes  who  have  been  hastily  sum- 
moned  from  this  world  in  the  same  manner.  Oh !  what  an  expressive 
prayer  to  me  is  that  in  the  Litany  which  says :  '  From  sudden  deaths 
good  Lord,  deliver  me !' 

*  How  strange  and  mysterious  is  the  power  which  presentiments  irriSi 
at  times  exert  over  the  mind !  There  is  a  latent  tinge  of  superstitioii 
in  everv  heart,  and  strange  tears  will  at  times  fill  the  soul  wiu  dreads; 
mm  phantoms,  waving  us  back  from  threatened  danger.  Can  it  be 
mat  i^irits  fiom  the  shadowy  world  are  privileged  to  warn  us  of  evil ! 
Vain  are  their  prophetic  forebodings !  The  iU  is  undefined,  and  ive 
know  not  which  way  to  turn  to  escape.  Even  now  these  sentiments 
are  called  forth  by  my  present  feelings.  A  cloud  is  upon  my  spirit ; 
a  fearful  dread  oppresses  me ;  and  as  I  write,  a  cold  hand  arrests  mine, 
chills  my  blood,  anii  palsies  mv  fingers.  What  threatens  f  Letmesee 
clearer,  or  warn  me  not  at  all' 

Thus  far  had  I  written  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  AH  had  retired; 
but  overpowered  by  gloomy  thoughts,  I  had  been  striving  to  wile  them 
away  with  my  pen,  when  a  quick  loud  rap  at  the  door,  not  fiir  finon 
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which  I  was  sittuig,  under  the  presence  of  my  excited  feelings,  made 
me  ahnost  &11  from  my  chair.  '  The  Messenger  of  Evil !'  invK^mitarily 
burst  from  my  Hps;  bat  as  the  rap  was  repc^ited,  I  hastilyopened  the 

door,  when  the  fiumiHar  fonn  of  S met  my  eye.    'why,'  said  I, 

wnilhig,  for  I  was  completely  rellssmred,  <  yon  nearly  frightened -»—,' 

A  ghnce  at  his  pale  face  as  the  rays  of  the  lantern  which  he  carried 
fell  im<m  it,  made  me  pause  suddenly. 

'  Where  is  H -?'  said  he,  without  a  reply. 

I  p(Hnted  to  his  bed-room  door.  With  hasty  strides  he  was  by  the 
bedside.    Without  a  moment's  pause  he  abruptly  exclaimed : 

*  H        ■,  I  am  fearful  there  is  one  of  our  number  less.' 

His  manner  and  looks  alarmed  H  ■,  who  started  up:  'What, 
what  have  you  heard  V    With  unnatural  calmness  he  answered : 

'The  captain  of  the  Maria,  that  is  now  at  the  landing,  says  the 

steamer  has  been  blown  all  to  pieces,  and  every  gom  on  board 

kiUedr 

A  dearly-beloved  brother  had  left  us  but  a  few  days  previous,  on  the 
boat  which  had  met  with  this  awiiil  disaster !  The  particulars,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  gathered  respecting  the  ill-feted  boat,  were,  that  while 
rounding  to  at  some  small  landing  to  take  on  a  jjassenger,  she  had 
blown  up,  with  a  most  terrific  explosion,  resulting  in  the  loss,  as  the 
report  mst  reached  us,  of  all  on  board.  Allowance  of  course  was 
piade  for  exaggeration ;  but  from  the  peculiar  constnictiou  of  the  boat 
we  could  haraty  hope  £bat  any  c^  the  passengers  had  escaped. 

Louff;  long  were  the  hours  of  that  terrible  night,  Slec^  visited  no 
couch,  but  vain  tossings  to  and  fix>.  ControUine  my  own  feehngs,  I 
ur^ed  upon  H  to  try  to  sleep,  if  he  would  husband  his  little  re> 

maming  strength,  for  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to  sit  up  fer  weeks ; 
but  now,  in  the  strength  of  his  excited  feelings,  he  had  resolved  with 

L to  set  out  by  land,  at  the  earliest  dawn,  in  search  of  certain  in- 

fermation,  as  well  as  to  soothe  and  succor  ^ ,  if  alive  and  suffering ; 

or,  fearful  thought  to  dwell  upon !  to  bring  home  his  remains,  if  worse 
had  befallen  him. 

Before  light  next  morning  our  melancholy  family  were  gathered 
round  a  sad  breakfist-tdble.  Before  we  met  next  at  the  sodd  board, 
how  much  of  the  agony  of  hearts  made  desolate  blight  we  not  know! 
How  fearful  were  our  forebodings  as  we  recalled  his  unaccountaUe 
reluctance  to  depart ;  yet  each  one  strove  to  red^ure  the  other  by  the 
assumption  of  choerfolness ;  but  as  the  parting  came,  and  the  two  who 
were  to  journey  as  opeedily  as  possible  to  learn  how  great  a  wo  was 
ours,  clasped  our  hands,  we  could  not  restrain  ourselves :  the  smodiered 
sobs  betrayed  our  inward  conviction  that  there  was  little  hope. 

They  Im  us :  I  need  not  trace  the  heavy  hours  as  they  dragged 
along,  with  all  the  agony  of  suspense.  At  such  times  the  heart  finds 
some  relief  in  action ;  the  consciousness  that  they  are  doing  something ; 
bat  we  could  only  remain  passive  and  wait.  We  vrere  torturedby 
'  ibe  conflicting  rumors  whicn  each  boat  that  came,  and  had  passed  the 
wreck,  broufffat  vnth  them ;  but  hope  sprang  up  in  our  weary  hearts, 
as  we  heard  firom  a  sympathising,  noble-hearted  firiend,  who  sought 
every  boat  to  bring  us  consolation,  that  Captain  B— — ,  of  the  — — , 
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whom  we  knew  well,  said  tliat  be  saw  all  of  those  who  were  kiDed  as 
he  passed,  and  was  sure  that  — -  was  not  of  the  number,  or  he  should 
have  recognized  bim;  neither  did  he  hear  his  name  as  among  the 
woimded  who  bad  been  carried  back  into  the  country  to  different  houses 
in  the  sparsely-settled  'Bottom/  And  how  that  hope  vanished  as 
another  t)oat  brought  a  paper  which  professed  to  give  authentic  infiyr- 
mation  of  the  disaster,  and^r^^  upon  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded* 
as  we  read  through  blinding  tears,  stood  the  name  of  our  beloved  one  ! 
Ah !  what  a  day  was  that !  It  was  hoping  against  hope  to  believe  him 
living.  A  violent  storm  raged  without,  and  tdl  nature  seemed  to  share 
our  met  How  that  day  passed  I  know  not  Too  deep  in  my  heart 
for  tune  ever  to  obliterate  is  engraven  its  mournful  remembrance. 

The  succeeding  day  brought  a  messenger,  who  said  he  came  from 

;  that  he  sent  him,  fearine  that  we  might  hear  various  rumors 

and  suffer  on  his  account.    We  knew  his  kind  heart,  ever  thoughtfxil 

of  others,  and  the  more  readily  credited  the  story.    He  said 

would  have  writton,  but  that  both  his  hands  were  slightly  burned ;  that 
he  had  been  blown  into  the  water,  but  not  seriously  injured,  and  would 
be  at  home  in  a  few  days.  For  a  messenger  with  such  tidings,  too 
much  could  not  be  done.  Joyftilly  was  he  rewarded  fi)r  his  tedioos 
journey,  and  many  were  the  blessings  showered  upon  him  as  he  re- 
traced his  steps.  Sineing  and  cheenul  voices  reechoed  throueh  the 
dwelling,  ana  we  felt  how  much  dearer  he  was  to  us  all  fbr  the  danger 
through  which  he  had  passed.  As  time  passed  on,  many  a  long^or 
gaze  was  cast  down  the  street  At  every  carriage  and  unusual  sound 
our  hearts  beat  with  joy  and  expectation. 

At  length,  when  we  began  to  leel  some  misgivings  at  our  ready  con- 
fidence in  the  strange  messenger,  for  that  which  the  heart  hopes  it  ^wHl 
readily  believe,  we  received  a  letter  firom  ^ : 

<  Lof-CMn,  tw9  milea  firom  tk§  Wrecks 

« is  Uving,  but  oh,  my  God  I  in  whal  a  state !    Braised,  maimed,  aod  bnined  la  all  parts  of 

hisbody!    I  oamioi  hope  that  his  Ufb  will  be  spared,  altbooghtliephyridaiis  think  he  aavneo^ 
An  internal  ii^ory  seems  the  most  serious  one.    He  breathes  with  great  difflcnhy.    I  look  aft  ttlaa* 
and  money^nsking  lies  in  the  dust    Were  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  to  flow  into  our  ooflbns  it 
not  ooupensate  ibr  the  asony  he  is  now  enduring.    Yon  know  his  unoomplainiag  "' '^'~ 


nerer-oeasing  anxiety  to  hide  all  his  suflbrings  fh>m  others,  and  yet  he  groans  oontinnaily.   1* > 

has  been  forced  to  leaTO  the  room  several  times,  to  conceal  his  enotkns.  Oh,Go»I  whatvovkl  I 
not  give  to  place  our  bek>vea  brother  where  he  was  but  one  week  since !  In  addition  to  his  mat^r" 
ings  caused  oy  the  explosion,  he  was,  after  Iving  in  the  mud  and  water  for  about  two  hoon,  as  »ear 


ascertain  (be  was  not  qolte  insenaible,  but  deranoed).  thrown  into  a  tumber-wagoa* 

a  wet  mattress  from  the  boat,  witnout  hat  or  coat,  and  rapidly  driven  over  a  rouidi  road  two  i 
to  this  cabin,  where  we  found  him.  This  exposure,  with  that  he  had  already  undeivone,  IKwo  oa» 
leg  and  foot,  and  they  are  now  very  much  swoOen.  We  had  great  difllculty  in  flndiaff  him,  mm  wm 
could  get  no  inftnrmatifHi  of  him,  but  went  to  every  cabin  we  could  hear  ot  He  had  lain  three  dagn 
without  a  diange  of  ckkthea,  or  his  Otoe  being  washed,  but  had  recovered  his  scnssa,  and  callad  mmB 
by  name  when  I  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  he  was  lyinff.  I  should  never  have  Icnowm 
hun.  His  Ihce  was  as  black  as  a  negro*s,  being  covered  with  mad,  and  the  cement,  elCn  frnoi  tbm 
boUers.  My  heart's  bkwd  aaemed  to  stand  sttU  when  I  saw  that  tt  was  indeed  himself.  The  itia 
rles  of  a  UfiHlme  went  over  me  in  one  short  moment  I 

« Quiet  your  minds  aa  well  as  you  can.  All  that  money  and  k)ve  can  do  tor  hfan  shtf  bednae 
It  is  sixteen  milea  to  the  nearest  town,  but  to^norrow  we  shall  endeavor  to  move  him  them.  W« 
atanoet  foar  the  reeult,  but  he  will  surely  die  in  thto  miserable  place.* 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  a  messenger  came  to  us 

fixnn  G  -^— - ,  with  a  comfortable  carriage,  and  a  letter,  saying  that 

had  borne  his  removal  pretty  well,  and  seemed  a  Utde  better,  and  de- 
sired to  have  C with  him,  as  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  broagiit 

home  for  five  or  six  weeks.    C  — —  left  in  half  an  hour  and  traveSad 
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rapidly.    Five  miles  from  G ,  she  met  H and  L bring- 

inebome  the  remains  of  our  beloved  brother ! 

Me  was  gone !  —  gone  in  his  youth,  while  his  heart  beat  hi^h  with 
joyous  anticipations  of  the  future ;  a  heart  ^hich  was  the  abode  of 
trai3i  and  love  to  all  his  kind ;  a  heart  in  which  dwelt  all  that  was  '  pure, 
lovely,  and  6f  good  report ;'  a  heart  that  always  responded  to  the  notes 
of  distress,  that  felt  for  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the  afflicted ;  whose 
hand  grew  not  weary  in  well-dmng,  whose  foot  was  ever  welcome  in 
the  sick  chamber,  and  whose  smile  was  ineffiibly  dear  to  all  who  knew 

hifw- 

*  None  knew  him  but  to  love  him,  none  named  him  but  to  praise.' 
Poor  human  nature  never  took  a  lovelier  form  than  that  of  our  dear  ' 
friend.    He  is  gone !  —  the  victim,  not  of  the  withering  hand  of  disease, 
nor  of  the  righteous  judgments  of  Providence,  but  of  the  carelessneis 
of  a  fellow  man.* 

Oh  1  ye  in  whose  hands  for  the  time  being  are  entrusted  so  many 
lives  upon  our  public  conveyances,  would  that  you  could  have  gone 
with  me  in  that  mournful  procession  to  the  silent  grave : 

«To  paj  the  kwt  Hid  d««i60,  and  to  hetr 
Upon  the  lOent  dwelling^  narrow  Ud 
The  flnt  earth  thrown ;  ■oonddeadUeat  to  the  soul! 
For,  strange  delusion !  then  and  then  akme  >  - 

Hope  seems  forerer  fled,  and  the  dread  pang 
Of  final  separation  to  begin  !* 

Could  you  have  read  the  heart-felt  grief  that  rested  upon  the  coun- 
tenances  of  those  who  but  a  few  days  before  numbered  the  departed 
as  one  among  them ;  could  you  have  returned  with  me,  to  the  home 
and  hearts  made  desolate  by  that  awful  blow ;  have  marked  the  wretch- 
edness of  those  to  whom  he  was  so  dear ;  have  seen  the  strong  man's 
tears ;  been  with  the  aged  sire,  when  wi^  trembling  hand  he  opened 
the  letter  that  told  him  another  child  had  gone  before  him  into  eternity, 
imprinting  still  another  line  of  suffering  upon  his  cheek,  and  hastening 
his  fidtering  steps  to  that  house  prepared  for  all  living ;  could  you  have 
seen  those  browers  and  sisters  that  gloomy  day  alter  the  funeral,  as 
they  looked  upon  one  another  and  the  conviction  came  home  to  them 
that  another  link  was  indeed  broken,  another  tie  sundered  in  that  circle ; 
could  you  have  marked  the  vain  endeavor  to  converse,  as  they  gathered 
round  the  tea-table,  and  heard  the  rising  sigh  as  they  remembered  what 
had  collected  them  all  at  the  same  time  at  one  table ;  the  tears  which 
would  force  their  way,  as  they  glanced  at  the  vacant  place,  and  thought 
of  him  upon  whom  die  sod  was  resting,  whose  voice  was  hushed,  no 
more  to  mingle  with  theirs ;  and  still  more,  could  you  have  known,  as 
the  dailv  routine  of  life  resumed  its  way,  how  the  heart  was  made  to 
feel  ks  desolation ;  the  thousand  fomiliar  things  with  which  his  memory 
was  connected ;  could  you  have  known  how  the  ear  unconsciously  lis-  ' 
tened  for  the  fomiliar  ^tstep,  and  hoV  suddenly  memory,  like  a  dead 

*  At  the  time  of  the  ezploelanthfite  was  Tery  little  water  In  the  boilers  of  the  steamer.  Ihepas- 
aeafsn  were  bomt  with  the  cement,  etc^bnt  not  scalded.  The  captain  had  eraded  the  law  respiwi- 
lag  the  number  and  qnaHficatlnns  of  the  engineerB,  and  had  bnt  one  englpeer  and  a  boy !  Iheboy 
hi&  dwi9S  when  Oe  aoddent  took  pface. 
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weight,  fell  upon  the  heart  and  whispered, '  He  comes  no  more !'  oooH 
you  have  seen  and  known  all  this,  even  you,  reckless  men  I  most  have 
wept! 

Otk !  for  what  wo  and  utter  wretchedness  have  you  to  answer  t  Pal- 
liate the  master  as  you  will  to  your  own  consciences,  what  compeDsa- 
tion  for  suffering  like  this  can  you  make  ?  —  and  in  the  world  to  comei 
what  can  you  cmer  ? 

Yet  Hi  would  have  said :  '  Father,  forgive  them !' 


8     P    R    I    N     O-T    lUE        AND        SONO. 

F  B  O  1£     THB     OBZEE     07     H  E  L  B  ▲  O  B  B. 

BT  rum  »BT.  jAXsa  oiz.BOAirB  LTOirs,  ri»  9. 


MsLBAosB,  the  flnt  compiler  of  »  Greek  Antbology,  is  eeid  to  bvre  been  bom  at  Oftdaarm  in  PaleetiB*. 
•boat  the  flrat  centory  before  OamieT.  Unlilie  xneoy  of  thoee  who  make  eeleetioQa  from  the  wrillnfi 
of  other*,  he  wa«  himeelf  an  author  of  no  little  ability.  Sir  Wii,i,iaic  Jokbb  aaya.  thmt  ki«  idyl  on 
fl^risc  contains  all  pocalble  graces  of  deeoription.  and  that  a  more  beautiful  poem  can  hardly  be  fovai 

The  rains  and  storms  of  Winter  all  are  post. 

And  pnrple  Spring  is  come  with  smfles  and  nowera  : 

The  dark  Earth  now  pnts  on  its  pure  green  orown 

Of  early  grass ;  the  tender  plants  arise, 

Gay  with  yonng  leaves :  the  radiant  meadows  lau^ 

And  blithely  drink  the  bright  fresh  dews  of  mom ; 

Sweet  mom  that  fills  the  springing  herbs  with  life. 

The  soft  wind  bears  rich  spoils  from  new-born  rosea. 

Hie  shepherd  on  the  mountain  side  is  glad, 

Waking  his  reeds ;  the  ffoatherd  sees  with  joy 

His  fair  white  kidlings  frisking  in  the  yale. 

The  mariner,  fiir  out  on  the  wide  sea, 

Swells  his  broad  canvass  with  light  western  breeses. 

The  rustic  youth,  in  honor  of  t^  Qoi> 

Who  loads  with  clustering  grapes  the  flmitful  yme, 

Now  bind  their  heads  with  flowering  ivy  wreaths. 

Their  own  rare  works  supply  the  cheerful  bees 

With  welcome  toil.    Lo,  gadiered  on  the  hive 

In  busy  troops,  the  murmuring  architects 

BuOd  up  of  sweet  clear  wax  their  fragrant  eUa. 

The  tunefiil  birds  make  music  all  about :    ^ 

The  halcyons  by  the  wave,  the  quick  loud  swallows 

Round  the  deep  eaves,  the  swan  beside  die  river, 

The  nightingale  unseen  in  copse  or  grove. 

And  now,  when  (dants  unfold  their  tender  leaves, 

When  flowers  are  all  hi  bloom,  when  shepherds  pipe, 

And  happy  flocks  are  out  on  eyetj  field, 

When  talon  plough  the  deep,  wnen  Bacchus  dances, 

When  birds  pour  melody  ftom  brake  and  stream, 

And  bees  are  humming  at  their  pleasant  labors, 

Must  not  the  poet  too  rejoice  and  aing  f 
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LILLITH^. 


Shi  deeps  a  dreamlees  deep,  my  stricken  flower : 
Her  life  went  oat  like  the  soft  breath  of  rose 
Or  lily  in  its  gentle  evening  dose ; 
She  died  as  violets  die — my  fragfle  flower. 

Tlie  tender  snow-drop  nestles  on  her  tomb, 
And  tearful  evening-buds  infold,  in  dosing, 
The  latest  stragglinff  ray  that  gilds  the  gloom, 
To  warm  the  ^  where  my  love  lies  reposing. 

And  watchfbl  spirits  through  the  summer  air. 
In  bird-like  forms  and  hues  of  glorious  dye, 
Wing  to  their  tuneAil  requiem  for  the  fiiir 
And  kindred  Joy  that 's  perished  firom  the  eye. 


CAMDfiN     AND     ITS     A  8  S  O  C  I  A  T  I  O  K  S. 


BT     4    ySW    OOKTKZBTTTOR. 


Thbbe  are  many  places  in  this  country  which  are  interesting  to  visit, 
firom  their  associations  with  the  past,  from  their  intimate  connection 
with  erents  which  form  prominent  portions  of  our  early  history  as  an 
independent  nation.  Such  a  one  is  Camden,  in  South  Carolina ;  which 
place,  aside  from  its  general  beauty,  its  eligible  and  pleasing  location 
on  the  banks  of  the  '  Wateree,'  its  genial  temperature  of  climate,  and 
its  rich  and  productive  territory,  is  a  spot  so  hallowed  by  its  having 
been  the  seat  of  important  scenes  in  our  *  War  of  Independence,'  and 
so  con^icuous  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States,  that  a  visit  to  it 
cannot  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest  to  any  one.  To  me  there  is  an 
unspeakable  solemnity  hanging  over  these  old  'battle-grounds  of  free- 
dom,' and  I  love  to  wander  over  them  and  recall  the  scenes  once  enacted 
there. 

At  the  dose  of  a  sultry  day  in  the  last  of  August,  I  strolled  out  from 
the  village  of  Camden,  and  after  passing  the  cemetery,  which  lies  on 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  beheld  stretched  out  on  my 
left,  the  broad  plain  on  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Camden;  thither 
1  wended  my  way,  and  hitchine  my  horse  to  an  old  cannon  which  still 
stands  Hke  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  field,  I  entered  the  building  which 
vrzB  the  head-quarters  of  ComwaUis  durmg  his  winter's  sojourn  in 
Camden ;  an  antique,  gloomy-looking  edifice,  now  tenandess,  and  fast 
fkning  to  decay.  This  old  manuon  is  rituated  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  battle-ground,  in  a  position  so  elevated  as  to  command 
an  extensive  view  of  die  surrounding  country.  The  landscape  pre- 
1  to  me  from  ike  piazza  of  this  house  was  rich  and  pleasing,  par- 
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dcularly  bo  at  such  an  hour,  for  it  was  the  close  of  day,  and  tliat  day 
was  the  anniyersary  of  the  battle. 

The  lingering  beams  of  the  declining  sun  played  upon  the  gilded 
qpires  of  the  distant  village ;  a  ^ntle,  balmy,  and  refreshing  breeze 
stirred  into  music  the  foliage-laden  branches  pf  the  trees )  the '  ^Wa- 
teree,'  like  a  silver  band,  stretched  far  across  the  country,  while  y^ 
beyond  were  extensive  cotton-fields,  skirted  by  the  deep  ereen  of  tlie 
Carolina  pine.  No  sound  of  martial  music  nor  clash  ot  arms,  as  in 
days  gone  by,  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  scene,  but  all  around  ivas 
peace  and  quietude. 

Sixty-nine  years  ago,  and  how  different  was  the  scene,  yet  how  alike 
the  days !  for  then,  as  now,  it  was  bright  and  beautiftil.  The  night 
before  the  battle  was  sultry  and  hot ;  the  stars  shone  dimly  through  ue 
hazy  atmosphere,  and  the  crescent  moon  was  scarcely  visible.  As  the 
sun  went  down  that  night  a  dense  vapor  arose  from  the  river,  wbi<^ 
ere  midnight,  had  enshrouded  every  thing.  The  British  and  American 
armies  had  been  encamped  for  a  week  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  both  prepared  for  an  engagement,  yet  each  unwilling  to  hazard 
an  attack.  Despatches  having  been  sent  to  Lord  Comwallis,  who  was 
at  that  time  absent  from  Camden,  acquainting  him  with  the  position  of 
affairs,  he  immediately,  on  their  receipt,  hastened  on  to  Camden  tx>  take 
command  of  the  British  force.  His  presence  increased  the  courage  of 
the  soldiers,  and  he  instantly  resolved  upon  an  attack.  Orders  i^ere 
accordingly  eiven  to  that  effect,  and  about  midnight  his  army  com- 
menced marmng. 

General  Gtttes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  American 
army  in  the  South,  having  concluded,  without  knowing  of  Comwallis's 
movement,  that  to  longer  defer  an  attack  would  give  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  to  augment  their  force,  had  likewise  resolved  to  hazard  an 
immediate  engagement,  and  the  same  night,  and  about  the  same  hoar, 
the  American  army,  with  noiseless  steps,  moved  on  toward  the  British 
camp.  Thus  both  armies  were  marchmg  through  the  gloom  and  dark- 
ness of  night  on  the  same  road,  in  opposite  directions,  each  unaware  of 
the  other's  movement 

The  night  wore  on,  and  two  hours  had  thus  passed  away,  when  tbe 
advanced  guards  of  both  armies  fell  upon  each  other.  Surprised  and 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  for  a  moment  botli  recoiled, 
but  instantly  recovering,  opened  a  sharp  volley  of  musketry.  The 
silence,  which  had  hitherto  been  profound,  vTas  succeeded  by  the  up- 
roar of  battle,  and  the  darkness  was  dispelled  by  the  discharges  of  fins- 
arms,  the  unsteady  light  of  which  revealed  both  armies  to  each  other. 
A  brisk  scattering  fire  was  kept  up  on^  both  sides  for  a  few  moments, 
but  soon  ceased,  as  though  by  mutual  consent,  and  darkness  and  silence 
profound  as  before  followed.  A  few  prisoners  were  captured  on  bodx 
sides,  from  whom  the  commanders  learned  each  other's  intentions. 

It  was  vet  two  hours  before  morning,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  both  armies  retained  their  respective  positions.  Day  dawned 
at  last,  and  with  its  first  breaking  both  armies*  were  in  readiness  for  the 
conflict  The  position  of  G^ates  was  unfovorable,  although  he  had  &e 
advantage  in  point  of  numbers ;  but  forming  his  army  mto  three  co- 
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lumiiB,  with  the  regular  troopB  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  under  com- 
mand of  Major-General  De  Kalb  for  a  reserve,  he  awaited  the  advance 
of  the  enemy. 

OarawaUis  having  formed  two  grand  divisions  of  his  army,  with 
each  wing  resting  on  a  swamp,  and  narrowing  in  front,  ordered  his 
columns  to  advance.  On  they  came,  with  banners  waving  and  steel 
flashing  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  early  day,  and  marching  directly  on 
the  American  centre-column,  charged  with  impetuous  fury  on  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  regiments,  pouring  into  their  ranks  a 
deadly  fire.  Unused  to  war,  and  disordered  by  the  first  volley  of  the 
enemy,  which  had  thinned  their  numbers,  and  seeing  their  dead  and 
dying  companions  lying  in  heaps  aroimd  them,  the  terrified  Virginians 
broke  and  fled ;  and,  afber  a  feeble  resistance,  a  part  of  the  North 
Carolina  regiment  followed  their  cowardly  example.  The  British,  en- 
couraged by  this  unexpected  success,  followed  them  as  a  shadow,  and 
were  with  loud  shouts  of  exultation  crowding  them  dovni,  and  scatter- 
ing death  broadcast  among  them,  while  Grates  and  Caswell  were  striving 
to  rally  their  frightened  soldiers  with  words  of  cheer,  and  examples 
of  noble  courage,  but  with  little  success.  The  British  were  flattering 
themselves  that  the  victory  was  well-nigh  won,  when  General  De  Kalb, 
at  the  head  of  his  veteran  troops,  rueubied  with  fearful  fury  upon  the 
xoain  column  of  the  British,  and,  with  undaunted  firont,  pierced  their 
very  centre,  and  rolled  the  column  back  upon  itself.  Still  pressing  on, 
tbis  noble  band  dealt  death  and  dismay  to  all  before  them,  and  the 
enemy's  ranks  were  fkst  melting  away.  Once  and  again  had  they 
charged  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and  volley  after  volley  had  been  made 
and  returned,  widi  direful  effect ;  when  Comwallis,  seeing  that  this 
column  alone  could  not  long  withstand  the  impetuous  force  of  De  Kalb 
and  his  braves,  ordered  his  whole  force  to  bear  dovni  at  once  upon 
them.  De  Kalb  seeing  the  vast  numbers  of  the  British  turning  toward 
bis  little  band,  knew  too  well,  alas !  that  all  hope  of  success  was  vain, 
fer  his  soldiers,  having  borne  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle,  were  fa- 
tigued, and  their  numbers  reduced ;  but  maddened  by  the  conduct  of 
Gutes  in  refusing  his  advice  before  the  battle,  and  incensed  at  the  con- 
duct of  tbe  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  troops,  he  resolved  to  stand 
his  ground,  and  firmly  determined  to  do  or  die.  His  soldiers,  although 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  position,  were  ever  ready  to  follow 
their  noble-hearted  leader,  and  this  time  roused  all  their  energies  for 
the  final  conflict 

The  charge  was  deadly  and  terrific :  long  and  well  did  each  sustain 
llie  close  and  bloodv  contest ;  thrice  did  the  British  charge  in  full  force 
at  the  bayonet's  pomt  upon  this  resolute  host,  and  thrice  were  beaten 
back  vdth  mortifying  loss ;  but  now  again  they  charge  with  over- 
whelming fiiry  upon  a  leaderless  column :  De  Kalb  had  fallen,  pierced 
to  the  lungs  by  a  musket-ball,  and  bleeding  profusely  from  eleven 
wounds.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  gathered  about  him  as  he  fell,  and 
shielded  him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  main  body  of  his 
troops,  disheartened  and  leaderless,  fled  the  field,  and  lefi;  the  British 
victors,  both  armies  having  suffered  greatly. 

De  Kalb  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  died,  blessing  the  cause  of 
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freedom  and  the  country  of  bis  adoption.  A  marble  monument  of  re- 
spectable size  marks  the  spot  where  De  Kalb  fell,  a  feeble  testimonia! 
of  our  respect  and  obligations  to  the  brave  German  who,  from  no  mo- 
tive save  disinterested  patriotisxnt  and  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  the  cfp- 
pressed,  offered  his  life  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  freedom.  On  one 
side  of  this  monument  are  inscribed  the  following  words : 

•TO    DB    KALB. 
<A,      «SRMAN      BT      BIRTH, 
,  '»VT    m    PBzvaxvz.a 

«A    CITIZEW     OP     THE    WORLD/ 

On  the  opposite  side  is  inscribed  a  brief  record  of  his  many  yiitiies 

as  a  citizen,  and  his  high  qualities  as  a  soldier. 

'  It  is  said  that  De  Kalb  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  be  killed  m 

this  battle,  and  remarked  to  a  brother  officer  the  night  previous  to  the 

engagement,  in  a  melancholy  manner:  *  To-morrow  wffl  be  my  last' 

It  was  night  ere  I  left  the  battle-field :  the  sculptured  monumeDtB  of 
the  grave-yard  near  by,  and  the  lofty  steeples  of  the  village  churches, 
loomed  in  the  dim  distance.  In  returning  to  the  town  I  passed  many 
little  mounds,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  plain,  diat  told  too 
plainly,  alas!  of  bones  crumbling  beneath,  which,  once  animated  with 
uie,  fought  valiantly  for  freedom. 


LINES     WRITTEN     BT     MOONLIGHT     AT     SEA. 

How  sweet 't  is  at  midnight  to  lie 

At  length  by  the  side  a{  the  deck, 
Aqd  gaze  on  the  bright  moon  on  high, 

That  threatens  no  tempest  nor  wredc ! 

See  the  dond  that  now  passes  beneath 

The  round  of  her  beautiM  crest ; 
'T  is  a  0ur  dead,  resembling  die  wreath 

Of  snow  on  a  niU  of  tile  West  I 

And  the  ooean  is  calm  as  a  lake, 
Where  the  winds  have  been  laid  long  ago ; 

Not  a  wave  is  seen  rising  to  break 
The  sQenoe  that  reigns  with  its  flow. 

But  the  dolphin  is  sporting  to-night, 

And  the  Naatilns  stret^es  bis  sail, 
Of  crimson  and  pink,  with  ddight. 

In  the  balm  of  the  moonlight  pale. 

Yet  slowly  he  drifts  hy  the  ship ; 

For  the  breath  of  the  maiden  you  woo 
Falls  scarcely  more  light  on  your  lip 

Than  the  air  on  his  silken  canoe !  d..  sioxm*. 
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B    O    N    N    S    T 

svoosarso   wr  tb«    xzvb-x.ikb   pAxamva  ov  ▲  JMj.«rtx»t7&  obu.»,  mass   x]aiB»XA*BX.T  AyrsK 

SBATB.    BT   XUXBB. 

TftiuMPHANT  Genius,  o'er  the  conoh  of  death, 
Gaies  upon  the  i>ale  and  lifeletB  olay 
To  oatoh  life's  latest  ebb,  the  eye's  last  ray, 

And  the  fiunt  tremor  of  the  parting  breath, 

Ere  they  have  fled :  to  immortality 
Tlien  striyes  with  maffio  poioQ  to  restore 
Each  loTely  look  and  Uneament  it  wore ; 

The  rosy  cheek,  the  bright  and  sparkling  eye, 

The  softened  tints,  through  which  the  power  of  thought, 
With  life,  and  health,  and  the  blood  oonrnng  warm, 
Seem  beaming  forth  from  that  loved,  lifeless  form ; 

Tin  the  fond  m<^er,  by  the  likeness  caught, 

Believes  her  darling  boy  is  yet  possessed. 

And  ope's  her  arms  to  clai^  him  to  her  oreest ! 

Jambs  Wrmn.  U.  D. 


THE    SAINT     LBGER     PAPERS. 

*  All  ready  for  a  start,'  was  the  summons,  twice  repeated,  in  the 
clear  cheerful  Yoice  of  Macklome,  which  awakened  me  from  a  refresh- 
ing sleep,  but  a  few  minutes,  apparently,  after  I  had  fallen  into  it.  I 
spranff  up,  and  for  a  moment  was  lost  in  that  bewildering  unconsdous- 
nees  of  time,  and  circumstance,  which  oflen  attends  the  slumberer  when 
suddenly  roused  in  a  strange  place.  I  looked  aroimd  the  room ;  the 
curtains  were  drawn  across  the  windows,  so  that  it  was  quite  dark ;  I 
put  forth  my  hand  to  grasp  the  nearest  object ;  I  strained  my  eves  to 
diBcem  a  familiar  one.  *  Sleeper  —  sleeper  —  almost  ^ve  o'clock  —  a 
hot  cup  of  coffee  ready,  and  no  time  to  be  lost —  come,  come  !*  brought 
me  to  my  senses  and  out  of  the  bed  at  the  same  instant 

'  I  win  be  with  you  in  five  minutes,'  cried  I. 

'  You  shall  have  ten,'  replied  Macklome,  good-humoredly,  as  he 
made  his  way  down  the  stairs.  I  stepped  to  the  window,  and  drawing 
aside  the  curtains,  threw  it  open  and  looked  out  The  air  was  cool  and 
fragrant ;  the  dawn  was  perceptible  by  a  few  faint  lines  which  streaked 
over  the  east ;  every  thing  was  still,  except  that  there  were  occasiond 
signs  of  returning  anima^on  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry-^ard« 
while  the  bark  of  a  dog,  from  a  distant  cottage,  was  answered  at  mter- 
vals  by  the  mastiff  of  mine  host 

At  the  door  of  the  mn  stood  the  *  frihrwefk,'  before  which  was  har- 
nessed the  smart '  keppel'  of  the  kind-hearted  Catharine. 

I  dressed  myself  quickly,  and  hastened  down  to  the  public  room, 
where  the  table  was  abready  laid  for  US|  with  boiled  eggs,  rolls,  and 
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fresh  butter.  I  found  my  companion  in  as  cheerful  a  humor  as  eTsr, 
enjoying  with  great  zest,  the  idea  of  our  morning's  expedition.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  Catharine  herself  entered  with  the  coffee,  her 
natural  German  quietness  entirely  forsaking  her,  under  the  excitement 
of  this  novel  enterprise.  We  soon  despatched  the  morning  meal;  and, 
afler  parting  salutations  with  the  young  hostess,  we  drove  off 

I  found  £at  Macklome  had  perfect^  all  his  arrangements,  for  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon  nestled  an  urchin,  who  was  to  take  the  convey- 
ance back  from  Dresden. 

We  went  on  for  a  little  while  without  a  wwd  being  spoken.  At 
length  Macklome  broke  the  silence :  *  What  is  your  plan  V 

*  I  have  matured  none,'  said  I.  '  I  am  to  meet  Heinrich  WaDenroth 
at  the  Stadt-PrUssien  as  soon  as  we  get  to  town ;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
would  advise  with  you,' 

'  Well,  then,'  he  said,  in  a  half  playful,  half  serious  tone,  *  let  us  re- 
solve, in  the  first  place,  that  Montbeliu^,  or  Vautrey,  as  you  name  him, 
shall  not  marry  your  cousin ;  and,  secondly,  let  us  discuss  the  various 
means  to  be  adopted  to  cany  out  the  resolution.'  Suddenly  changing 
his  tone,  he  continued :  '  I  hiatp  this  Vautrey ;  he  is  the  only  human 
being  toward  whom  I  have  a  settled  and  unalterable  feeling  a£  abhor- 
rence. It  would  be  a  charity  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  your  cousin's 
heart,  rather  than  give  her  up  to  him.' 

'  But  if  Leila  is  determined,  in  consequence  of * 

*  I  care  not  for  that,'  interrupted  Macklome.  *  She  must  be  forcibly 
prevented ;  then  she  can  not  reproach  herself 

'  How  shall  we  find  Vautrey  V 

*  1  will  find  him  in  two  hours  after  we  get  to  Dresden,'  retumedmy 
friend.  , 

'  And  what  after  he  is  found  1' 

*  I  should  be  tempted  to  destroy  him,'  said  Macklome,  *  but  th^  must 
not  be.  Let  us  see  what  you  can  effect  with  your  cousin ;  after  that 
we  will  turn  to  the  couilt  And  remember,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  you, 
as  knight  or  squire,  as  principal  or  second,  against  one  or  against  a 
thousand,  in  single  fight  or  in  the  mel^e,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  unto  die 
death.' 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  with  animation,  and  with  that  pecu- 
liar confidence  produced  by  congenial  feelings,  and  a  unity  of  purpose. 

In  this  way  we  drove  along ;  die  road  was  fhmiUar  to  my  companion, 
who  often  turned  aside  into  pleasant  lanes  and  by-paths,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  distance.  At  first,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  were 
just  rising  as  we  passed ;  afler  a  while,  we  witnessed,  through  the  win- 
dows, active  preparations  hr  breakfiust ;  Luther  on,  they  were  partaking 
of  the  meal,  and  so<m  were  seen  commencing  upon  the  labors  of  die 
day. 

A  few  minutes  before  ten  we  reached  Dresden.    We  stopped  at  a 

small  inn  before  we  came  to  the  better  part  of  the  town.    Leaving  the 

lad  to  procure  refreshment  for  himself  and  horse,  and  return  to  the 

half^way  house,  we  walked  on  together  a  short  distance,  when  Mack- 

'  lome,  afler  giving  me  general  directions  by  which  I  could  find  die 
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StadtrPrtiBsien,  and,  promising  to  be  with  me  in  two  liours,  croeeed 
over,  turned  down  a  narrow  street  and  disappeared. 

I  proceeded  to  make  my  way  to  the  hotel,  which  I  reached  after  a 
walk  of  half  a  mile,  having  once  or  twice  missed  the  direct  course. 
WoUenroth  was  standing  on  the  steps,  anxiously  gazing  ^  each  person 
"who  passed.  He  greeted  me  as  if  we  had  been  friends  frbm  childhood; 
but  dejection  and  despair  were  in  his  look. 

*  She  will  not  see  me,'  he  said ;  *  My  friend,  what  can  be  done  ?  From 
this  day,  life  has  no  cham^  —  death  no  terror.  Do  not  desert  me ;  I 
put  myself  in  your  hands ;  only  act  —  act,  for  Heaven's  sake.' 

We  went  into  a  private  room,  and  sat  down  together ;  he  became 
more  composed,  and  informed  me  that  Leila  feared  another  meeting 
would  be  more  than  she  could  bear,  that  he  had  taken  neither  food  nor 
rest  since  he  left  me,  but  had  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  the  whole 
nl^t,  and  only  came  to  the  hotel  to  meet  his  appointment. 

For  a  few  moments  I  felt  altogether  at  a  loss.  Heinrich  seemed  to 
draend  entirely  upon  me,  and  I  found  myself)  as  it  were  unconsciously 
ftUing  back  upon  Macklome.  I  began  to  think  over  the  whole  affair 
with  seriousness.  I  tried  to  survey  it  in  a  practical,  matter-of  fact  way. 
How  should  I  act  T  What  could  1  do  ?  How  far  ought  I  to  interfere  1 
Leila  was  the  betrothed  of  Vautrey  by  the  solemn  appointment  of  a 
dying  father,  and  who  could  tell  what  might  depend  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  the  troth  1  On  the  other  side,  the  conviction  that  it  was  obtained  by 
firaud ;  the  absolute  abhorrence  of  Leila  to  the  count,  and  her  repug- 
nance to  the  union  i  the  complete  sacrifice  it  would  effect  of  two  young 
pirits,  made  me  consider   almost  any  course  justifiable  to  relieve 


I  thouelit  of  the  interview  I  had  witnessed  between  Leila  and  Vautrey 
in  St  Rilda ;  of  the  scorn  with  which  she  then  dismissed  him  from  her 
presence ;  of  his  threat,  and  of  her  proud  defiance.  A  chill  ran  through 
me  as  I  contemplated  the  end.  My  visit  to  St  Kilda,  my  interviews 
with  Leila,  our  relationship,  her  apmarent  fate,  crowded  tumultuously 
upon  me.  Must  one  so  young,  so  faii,  so  noble,  be  destroyed  without 
an  effort  in  her  behalf?  What  if  she  conscientiously  insists  on  keeping 
the  promise  to  her  father ;  shall  those  not  bound  tamely  witness  the 
sacrifice  ?  I  was  roused  also  to  attempt  something,  by  the  resolute  tone 
of  Macklome.  The  careless,  cheerful,  but  honest  and  clear-sighted 
wanderer,  on  this  occasion  threw  aside  his  humor,  gayety,  and  indiffe- 
rence, fin:  an  unconquerable  resolve.  But  I  was  a  stranger  in  Dresden ; 
I  knew  no  one  in  the  town  save  Wallenroth,  who  did  not  himself  re- 
side there ;  and  so  had  to  ask  ac^ain  :  '  What  can  we  do  V 

Wallenroth  was  really  incapable  of  advising.  The  blow  had  fallen 
so  suddenly  that  he  was  stunned.  I  repeated  some  words  of  comfort, 
'  but  they  seemed  tame  and  common-place.  I  assured  him  I  would  de- 
vote myself  to  the  cause  of  Leila,  but  felt  that  my  efforts  were  insigni- 
ficant I  tried  to  cheer  him,  but  only  became  myself  the  more  dejected. 
At  length  I  entreated  him  to  seek  repose.  This  he  refused,  until  I 
suggested  that  he  would  need  all  his  strength  to  carry  out  the  plan  we 
were  to  consummate,  when  he  took  some  refireshment  and  attempted 
to  sleep. 
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I  had  some  time  to  wait  before  I  should  meet  Macklome,  but  I  coold 
not  occupy  it 

I  had  anticipated  pleasure  on  entering  the  brilliant  capital  of  Saxony. 
Here  was  a  cneck  to  every  feeling  like  enjoyment  How  different  nrr 
thoughts  from  those  I  indulged  in  but  the  day  previous,  when,  endianted 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  myself  upon  the  world,  I  set  out  from  Leip- 
sic,  and  climbed  with  Macklome  the  vine-clad  hills  vnth  an  unbounded 
sense  of  freedom  in  the  prospect    My  life-motto  came  to  my  ound : 

Sed  midi  ru^  nm  ««,  rebus^  aubmxUere  ecmcr, 

*  I  will  not  yield  to  the  circumstance,'  I  exdaimed,  aloud ;  '  it  may 
effect  my  course  of  action,  but  myself —  never.  Courage !  our  caose 
is  a  good  one/  Before  the  time  expired  for  Macklome's  appearance  I 
had  regained  my  equanimity,  and  was  ready  to  act  with  resolution. 

My  mend  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  He  had  discovered  where 
Vautrey  lodged,  but  evaded  my  inquiry  when  I  asked  how  he  had  done 
so.  I  told  him  briefly  what  had  passed  between  WoUenroth  and  my- 
self, and  we  concluded,  as  the  only  alterhative,  that  I  should  visit  die 
count,  without  delay,  for  we  could  decide  on  nothing  until  we  knew  die 
position  he  would  assume. 

I  directed  my  steps  to  No.  —  in  the  K5nig  Strasse.  My  last  inte^ 
view  with  Vautrey  had  been  when  interested  for  the  safety  of  Glen- 
finglas,  I  went  to  request  him  to  abstain  frt>m  an  affi^y.  The  last  time 
I  had  seen  him,  except  on  the  previous  day,  was  when,  after  b^ng 
hurled  from  the  cVH^  by  Donacha  Maclan,  he  was  drawn  up,  bleeding 
and  insensible. 

I  could  not  decide  in  what  way  to  approach  him.  I  thought  it  best 
to  leave  diat  until  I  should  learn  the  nature  of  my  reception.  Arrived 
at  his  lodgings,  which  were  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  I  sent  mj 
name  to  the  coimt,  and  was  presently  waited  upon  by  his  old  valet  and 
requested  to  st^p  into  his  private  room.  I  found  him  in  a  rich  dressing 
gown,  in  an  easy  chair ;  the  room  in  disorder :  having  the  appearance 
of  preparation  for  a  journey  oiyemovaL  Articles  of  fancy,  destined 
apparently  hr  a  lady,  were  scattered  around,  and  every  thing  exhibited 
an  unsettled  state  of  things. 

As  I  entered,  Vautrey  rose  and  came  toward  me.  Holding  out  his 
hand,  he  said, '  This  is  I  presume  the  Mr.  Saint  Leger  I  met  in  Scot- 
land, although  I  should  not  now  recognise  you.  We  are  older — bodi 
of  us  —  than  we  were  five  years  ago.  I  remember  there  were  vfords 
between  us.  I  will  say,  let  them  be  forgotten.  I  suppose  you  come  to 
be  present  at  the  bridal.  You  have  lived  some  time  in  Leipsic,  I  be- 
lieve.' 

This  was  spoken  naturally,  and  without  effort,  whDe  he  retained  my 
hand  which  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  have  extended  to  meet  hs 
own.  '  But  sit  down,  he  continued,  *  Miguel,  some  wine.  When  have 
you  heard  from  our  Scottish  friends ;  do  you  fancy  that  bewitching 
EUa  as  much  as  ever,  or  have  you  lost  ^our  heart  here,  where  maidens 
afe  more  amiable,  if  not  more  captivatmg  1  Seriously,  how  are  your 
friends  at  home,  and  how  are  you?' 

I  was  mastered  at  the  outset  by  the  careless  freedom,  eas^  ready 
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appreciation  and  cleyerness  of  this  profimd  dissimulator.  His  practi- 
cal world-knowledge  seemed  an  over-match  for  the  book-wisdom  of 
the  student  I  felt  that  there  was  a  force  brought  into  the  field,  against 
which  I  had  none  umilar  to  oppose ;  and  that  I  was  in  danger  of  losing 
the  day,  not  from  want  of  strength  to  conduct  the  contest,  but  from  loss 
of  the  vantage  ground.  A  straightforward  course  was  the  only  one 
lor  me  to  pursue.  As  soon  therefore  as  Vautrey  paused  in  his  inqui- 
ries, I  replied,  quietly,  that  my  friends  at  home  were  well,  that  I  had 
not  come  to  Dresden  to  attend  the  bridal,  but  to  see  what  I  could  do  to 
prevent  it,  and  to  that  end  had  in  the  first  instance  called  upon  hun.  I 
went  on  to  say,  Vautrey  showins^  no  signs  of  inmadence,  that  I  be- 
lieved the  proposed  union  would  make  Leik  miserable,  and  that  I 
trusted,  unpleasant  as  the  truth  might  be,  he  was  incapable  of  destroy- 
ing the  happiness  of  so  lovely  a  creature  by  insisting  on  the  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  made  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  &ther. 

He  listened  with  composure,  until  I  finished.  I  had  expected  to  be 
interrupted  but  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of  absolute  control 

'  Saint  Leger,*  he  now  said,  *  you  expect  to  see  me  angry — most 
men  would  be  so  —  at  this  unwarrantable  interference  between  Leila 
and  myself;  for  I  cannot  presume  that  you  have  her  sanction  in  calling 
upon  me ;'  I  shook  my  head ;  « but,'  he  proceeded, '  I  am  not  angry ; 
I  nave  lived  too  lone  to  be  angry ;  beside  I  take  what  you  have  said 
in  ffood  part,  believing  that  you  are  honest  I  will  be  equally  frank 
-with  you.  I  have  lived  in  the  world ^and  have  had  my  pleasure  in  it ; 
I  have  gratified  my  senses,  I  have  pleased  my  tastes ;  what  wealth  could 
purchase  or  health  could  enioy  I  have  possessed ;  I  have  never  missed 
mj  aim,  nor  been  cheated  of  aesired  revenge ;  I  have  been  successful 
with  women  and  have  defied  men ;  the  world  has  been  my  minister 
and  it  has  served  me  faithfully ;  for  all  that,  at  six-and-twenty  I  am  sated ; 
these  things  no  longer  attract  or  pleasure  me.  I  seek  some  new  life,  I 
search  for  a  new  enjoyment,  and  I  would  find  it  with  Leila  Saint  Leger. 
She  is  mine,'  and  his  eyes  glistened  with  triumph,  in  spite  of  his  cool 
manner ;  '  mine,  by  every  thing  that  can  make  oaths  binding.  Through 
lifo  I  have  pursued  her,  and  now  she  shall  not  escape  me.  Do  not 
think,  however,  that  I  would  sacrifice  her.  I  know  the  sex.  She  vrill 
at  first  resist  my  approaches,  she  will  be  unhappy,  she  will  not  love  me ; 
but  time  will  cure  all  this.  You  do  not  taste  your  vnne ;  come,  drink 
to  nay  happy  union  with  your  cousin.' 

'  Excuse  me,  count,  but  as  I  have  broached  a  disagreeable  subject, 
let  me  finish  it  What  you  say  does  not  alter  my  opinion,  that  Leila's 
happiness  is  now  irrevocably  at  stake,  and  that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  you 
should  release  her  from  the  promise  that  binds  her.  I  perceive  you 
will  not  yield.  A^re  there  no  considerations  which  I  could  urge  to 
change  your  decision  V 

*  What  mean  you  V  he  asked,  quickly,  while  a  slight  red  spot  glowed 
on  either  cheek. 

'  Your  fortune  is  ample,  coimt,  as  you  have  said ;  but  it  might  be 
doubled.' 

'  By  Heaven,  you  shall  pay  for  this !'  he  excUimed,  starting  to  his 
fi^t :  *but  no,  there  shall  be  no  more  violence/  he  said,  in  a  lower  tone, 
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as  he  resumed  his  seat  '  I  understand  you,  Saint  Le^er,  but  you  do 
not  understand  me ;  you  have  had  little  opportunity  to  know  me,  and  I 
aojuit  you  of  intentional  insult  Others  may  call  me  what  they  wiH ; 
unscrupulous,  abandoned,  a  debauchee,  a  villain ;  but  in  this  business 
I  hare,  as  I  said  td  you,  a  new  purpose,  a  new  hope.  I  tell  you,  I  have 
set  my  life  upon  this  venture,  ana  with  my  life  onljr  will  I  abandon  it 
Say  no  more  to  me.  Leila,  I  know,  does  not  authorize  this  application ; 
you  can  not  get  her  consent  to  your  interference ;  but  I  give  you  credit 
for  good  purposes,  else  I  had  not  listened  a  moment  As  it  is,  you  must 
be  satisfied.  I  offer  you  my  hand  agam ;  I  do  not  ask  jom  to  pledge 
me, in  the  glass ;  let  the  wine  remain  untasted,  if  you  will  have  it  so, 
but — you  are  the  nearest  relative  Leila  has  upon  die  continent  —  will 
you  not  be  present  at  the  ceremony  1  It  wiU  take  place  to-morrow 
evening  at  seven,  precisely  in  the  cathedral.* 

*  I  will  be  there.  Count  Good  morning.'    I  turned  and  left  the  room. 


INVOCATION   TO   THE   BEAUTIFUL. 


CoHK  to  me  wheh  Auaoka  opes  her  eyes, 
Beneatli  a  heaven  of  blue  and  olondless  skies ; 
Como  when  bright  day  wanes  wearied  to  repose, 
And  one  by  one  Night's  watehftd  eyes  onclose. 


Ten  me,  in  tones  of  muaie  from  thy  soul, 

AH  &e  wild  thoughts  beyond  the  will's  oontrol : 

Whisper  of  loveliness  and  all  things  dear, 

That  oharm  and  soothe  in  life's  terrestrial  sphere. 


Catch  from  the  sunbeam  a  transluoent  veil, 
8ip  from  the  dew-drop  trembling  in  the  gale. 
Add  to  the  lustre  of  Uiy  beaming  eyes 
A  r^  from  those  that  sparkle  in  the  skies. 


Deok  thy  white  robes  with  mosses  from  the  dell, 
Bind  up  thy  hair  with  wreaths  of  pearly  shell, 
Sandal  thy  feet  with  tender  fragrant  leaves. 
Bear  in  thy  hand  the  wand  Trr  anu  weaves. 


Steal  from  pale  Memory  all  her  subtle  power, 
Be  but  for  me  in  this  delicious  hour : 
Come  in  the  morning  or  in  evening  gloom ; 
Come  by  the  light  of  stars  or  silver  moon. 


Oh !  oome,  with  nature  and  with  freshnev  sweet  \ 
Come,  and  let  music  echo  from  thy  feet : 
So  shalt  thou  type  and  herald  predous  be 
Of  every  beauty,  and  all  joy  to  me. 
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OV  JTIX.T  :   Z.IVX,  Z^DSBTT.  Z.XTZaATOKX,  ASTa»TZ8XlCXJIT8.  AXO    A  STAXQABD  OOJUUMOTi 


APBIL     1,     1850. 


W  A  G  S  T  A  F  F,     Ebxtor. 


cirkelate: 


Our  readers  and  patroons  and 
advertising  list  are  kindly  requested 
to  bear  with  the  delay  of  our  issoo, 
which  has  now  been  mtercected  for 
some  two  months  by  sickness  and 
other  causes,  and  our  travel  into  Ar- 
kansaiis  territory.  From  the  many 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  for 
us,  we  believe  that  the  Flag-Staff 
18  firmly  planted  on  the  top  wave 
of  an  advancing  public  opinion, 
and  gifted  with  6agel  wings,  and  a 
heart  of  oak,  indt^  by  moral  pur- 
poses, devoted  to  advertisements 
and  all  causes  of  reform,  (we  are 
happy  to  inform  our  readers  that 
our  sick  brother  is  better)  knows 
no  retirmg  ebb,  but  keeps  right  on. 
May  the  tide  continue  to  flow! 
Com,hay,oats,  grits  as  usual  taken 
in  exchange. 

Reader,  we  are  now  sitooated  in 
our  offis,  and  returned  to  an  exci- 
ting life  of  mind  for  your  good. 
We  shall  institute  the  Flag-Staff  on 
stin  better  fimdamentals.  "We  are 
afiraid  that  we  carried  it  in  some 
things  too  extravagantly  fiir.  Too 
much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  no- 
thing. We  mean  to  eo  hully  for 
the  practical^  for  in  this  ked'ntry 
whatever  is  n't  practical  is  an  im- 
practability,  as  our  old  aunt  Sharlot 
used  to  say.  That  was  1  reason 
and  a  good  reason  too,  why  we 
temporal^  stopt  the  Flag-Staff  It 
was  to  git  breath,  hitch  up,  go  to 


Arkansafts,  (where  we  see  Albert 
Pike)  and  then  begin  anew,  fresh 
as  a  bridegroom  with  his  hair  new 
reaped,  shone  like  a  stubble-field 
at  harvest  home.  In  the  West  we 
see  a  good  many  newspapers,  but 
as  we  said  before,  they  can't  write. 
There 's  no  moral  design  into  'em. 
They  never  been  bred  up  to  the 
pen,  which  if  they  do  not,  it  is  le- 
gitimately impossible  that  any  thing 
excelsior  in  the  way  of  literature 
should  be  attained,  and  so  we  told 
Albert  Pike. 

But  they  can  do  a  great  many 
other  things  and  do  do  them,  which 
would  astonish  an  Atlantic  mind  in 
those  interior  States.  They  will 
take  a  slip  of  land  runnin'  out  in 
the  Misippi  river,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  build  up  a  considerabul 
town  where  there  was  nothing  but 
mud  and  a  hull  army  of  ke-blunk 
bull-frogs.  In  a  short  time  more 
that  town  will  have  a  board  of  Al- 
dermen, who  save  money  enough 
out  of  public  ^axes  to  meet  together 
in  sotial  turkle-soup  dinners  and  on 
keg  oysters  brought  from  the  East. 
Binle  by  you  see  Astor-Houses  and 
long  lines  of  shops  with  calico  hung 
out,  and  mercantile  agencies  from 
New-York  with  big  nngs  on  their 
fingers,  cut  a  swell  at  the  hotels  and 
drink  champagne.  Bime  by  that 
town  win  have  what  is  call^  *  ike 
tongf  a  sort  of  Quality,  who  live  in 
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three-story  housen,  a  good  ways  off 
from  the  calico  flags,  and  the  ladies 
wipe  their  sweet  pretty  mouths  with 
fine  cambric  with  a  hem-stitch  or 
lace  border  all  round  it  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  covered  with  musk, 
and  twelve  o'clock  get  into  a  nice 
carriage  at  the  door,  with  a  stag's 
head  onto  the  pannel,  or  an  eagel 
with  his  wings  spread  out,  or  a  lion 
standin'  on  his  hind  legs;  coupant 
and  roarin'  as  if  he  had  just  come 
out  of  the  woods.  And  if  you  go 
into  rooms  at  nights,  you  will  listen 
to  sweet  sounds  of  peanas,  and  see 
Polkas  danced,  and  a  great  many 
In^ve  beauxs  who  would  n't  be  out 
of  place  even  in  Bunkum  or  Broad- 
way. Bime  by  as  civilization  ad- 
vances, there  vnQ  be  great  com- 
mercial failures  called  smashes,  and 
the  pier-glasses  and  window-curt- 
ings  under  the  hammer,  and  then 
up  on  their  le^  again  as  if  nothink 
had  happened,  and  begin  the  world 
anew.  Never  despair  is  the  motto 
in  this  part  of  the  vnirruld.  But 
we  vrisht  you  could  see  their  steam- 
boats and  sail  into  'em  like  we  done. 
Grreat  mammoth,  anaconda  like 
structures,  as  long  as  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  jography ;  fine  cabins 
almost  too  good  to  spit  on ;  state- 
rooms a  good  sight  better  than  we 
can -afford  to  live  m  to  home  ;  meals 
containing  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
they  run  in  a  hull  forest  of  pine- 
wood,  pitch  and  tar  in  the  bilers, 
and  run  races,  which,  when  they  do 
bust,  they  rain  dovn^  a  whole  shower 
of  arms,  legs  and  bodies  from  those 
not  so  fortunate  to  escape  onto  the 
adjacent  ked'ntry.  An  accident  of 
this  kind  occurred  one  day  in  ad- 
vance of  our  travel,  and  three  per- 
sons who  had  agreed  to  subscribe 
the  Flag-Staff  blown  up ;  a  dead 
loss  to  us.  We  mean  to  send  the 
sheet  emirely  gratis  to  the  widows. 
Qo  thou  and  do  likewise.    In  poli- 


tics, they  are  extremely  savage  and 
go  for  the  Union  to  a  man.  Not 
one  of  them  will  hearken  to  any 
such  thing  as  dissolve  the  common- 
wealth, but  leave  it  just  where 
Washington  left  it;  and  palsied 
be  the  arm  that  would  scratch  out 
one  star  from  her  escapement ! 

Schools  and  eddication  is  flour- 
ishing. ForeddicationisthecreOwn- 
in'  glory  of  the  Uniten'd  Stets. 

Albert  Pike  Hvqs  at  Little  Rock« 
and  vnrote  *  Hymns  to  the  Gods,* 
and  we  dined  vrith  him,  when  he 
praised  our  Flag-Staff,  and  said  it 
veas  written  in  a  good  English  style, 
in  answer  to  winch,  we  replied  to 
him,  that  that  vras  all  we  amied  at 
to  make  ourselves  understood ;  that 
writing  was  our  Fort,  firom  which 
nothing  but  a  troop  of  Ingens  could 
drive  us  out  *  Says  he,'  pouring 
out  another  glass  of  apple-jack, 
(and  we  donethe  same,)  *  do  you 
remain  entranced  just  where  you 
are.  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate, 
and  Noah  Webster  in  the  spelling- 
book,  could  not  do  more  for  the 
ked'ntry  than  you  are  doing  in  that 
sheet  Put  me  dov^m  for  a  subscri- 
ber. Send  it  to  Little  Rock  in  a 
strong  wrapper.'  For  which  we 
thanked  him,  told  him  our  pay  was 
in  adwance,  and  asked  him  to  write 
« Hymna  to  the  Grods,*  which  he 
sot  right  down  and  done,  but  wcr 
lost  it  on  the  Missouri  river,  where 
our  hat  blew  off  to  the  valy  of  three 
dollars,  for  which  we  patronizetl 
the  Arkansa£ls  hatters  and  bought 
a  fiir  cup.  He  is  an  excellent  man , 
and  fought  in  the  Mexican  war. 
Bears  is  plenty  and  bufialos  further 
West    But  more  anon.  Sir. 


A  CLOSE,  miserly  man  who  lives 
in  his  own  house,  is  like  an  oyster 
confined  to  his  shell  by  a  hard 
heart. 
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A  coRRESPONBXNT  wantsVokiiow 
the  difference  between  '  Humbug* 
and  *  Bugbear.'  We  are  surprised 
at  the  question.  Humbug  is  not 
Bugbear;  and  wicy-wercy,  any 
more  'n  Bugbear  is  Humbug  and 
wicy-wercy.  They  go  on  their  own 
hook,  and  hooking  is  too  good  for 
either  of  them.  Let 's  go  into  the 
question  a  little.  You  see  they're 
both  bugs,  only  one  has  hum  before 
it,  and  tne  other  bear  after  it  So 
then  the  disdnxion  lies  not  between 
bug  and  bugy  but  between  hum  and 
bear.  Now  we're  comin'  to  the 
very  marrow  of  the  subjek,  which 
we  mean  to  skoop  out  of  the  bone 
with  the  handle  of  the  table-spoon 
of  common  sense/and  lay  it  on  the 
toast  of  intelligence,  ana  sprinkle 
it  with  the  red-pepper  of  humor. 
Well  a  humbug  is  m  its  natur  small, 
buzzing  and  contemptible  like  a  fly 
or  a  musketer,  and  though  there 
may  be  a  ffreat  humbug,  it  is  only 
the  hum  that  is  great,  but  the  bug 
is  really  little.  Sime  by  it  flies  in 
the  lamp  of  exposure  and  then  you 
see  it  amt  mucn.  A  bugbear  is  a 
great  big  thing,  as  big  as  a  moun- 
tain that  has  got  no  existence  at  all, 
but  it  is  in  the  imaginations  of  men, 
and  that 's  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
was  alive  and  kickin'  like  a  polar 
bear.  That's  our  definition,  but 
we  have  n't  looked  at  Noah  Web- 
ster. 


To  an  *  Old  Friend'  who  sends 
us  a  plate  of  shin  of  beef  soiip,  we 
diank  him  most  cordially,  ana  may 
ten  per  cent  of  it  be  returned  into 
his  own  biizzum. 


Some  men  the  more  you  know 
of  them  you  like  them  less.  Other 
men,  the  less  you  know  of  them, 
you  like  them  more.  We  are  sorry 
that  it  is  so,  but  so  it  is. 


At  a  large  and  fully  attended 
meeting  of  Uie  people  of  Bunkum 
on  Tuesday  night,  it  was  voted  that 
the  thanks  of  me  community  and  a 
small  silver-cup  be  presented  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Todlemus,  *  for  straight- 
forward conduck  as  a  fellow  citi- 
zen and  a  man.'  Mr.  Todlemus 
returned  thanks  in  a  set  speech,  in 
which  he  said  that  his  desire  always 
should  be  both  in  the  transactions  of 
his  Soap-Factory,  and  in  his  politi- 
cal, moral,  social,  family,  and  other 
relations,  to  toe  the  straight  chalk- 
line  of  duty.  —  {Cheers.) 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  a 
handsome  medal  was  presented  in 
the  name  of  several  gentlemen  pas- 
sengers on  the  *  Streak  of  Light- 
ning' Ferry-Boat,  to  Captain  Mix, 
for  haying  steered  clear  of  a  large 
cake  of  ice  day  before  yesterday. 
COT)tain  Mix  returned  thanks. — 
{Cheers.) 


Californy.  —  The  wonderful 
doin's  in  these  diggin's  still  con- 
tinoo,  and  its  more  like  Jack  and 
the  Bean-Pole  than  any  think  we 
pretty  near  ever  knew.  The  fol- 
lowing remarkable  suckumstanse 
occurred ;  and  when  we  say  that 
we  had  it  from  the  identical  indi- 
vidooal,  our  word  will  not  be  dis- 
believed. A  young  man  named 
Silvester  Snaps,  of  an  enterprisin' 
turn,  went  out  with  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  at  Panama 
was  robbed,  and  devil  as  many 
pennies  had  he  to  save  his  lifo. 
The  robbers  cut  out  the  whole 
pocket  of  his  coat,  where  he  had 
his  pocket-book,  with  a  pedn-knife 
or  sharp  razor ;  and  when  he  put 
his  hand  in  for  to  get  it,  lowen  and 
behold  it  was  gone!  What  does 
he  do  1  Shed  tears  1  Friends  and 
fellow  countrymen,  no  /  He  lands 
at  St  Francisco  without  a  cent; 
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and,  shavin'  himself  with  his  own 
razor  and  washin'  himself  with  his 
own  soap,  walks  through  the  streets, 
fresh  as  a  bridegroom.  Presently 
he  sees  two  men  at  a  stand-still, 
talking.  Goin'  promptly  up  and 
listening  to  their  conversation,  he 
hears  one  of  them  say,  *  I  *d  like 
to  do  the  job  for  you,  but  I  can't 
do  it ;  my  hands  is  foil.'  With 
that  he  turns  o£  Our  young  man 
says,  •  What  is  it  you  want  done  V 
Says  the  other,  *  It  is  to  hang  some 
waUs  with  cotton  cloth,  as  we  can't 
get  no  other  material'  *  Oh,'  says 
the  stranger,  <  I  can  do  that  as  well 
as  any  body.  Only  gpive  me  a  few 
tacks.'  So  he  does  it,  and  gets 
two  hundred  dollars.  After  &at, 
walkin'  about  the  town,  he  sees  a 
great  many  bottles  thrown  out,  as 
if  good  for  nothing ;  and  while  re- 
wolving  this  fack  in  his  mind,  he 
hears  a  store-keeper  say  to  a  ship- 
captain,  *  We  can't  store  them  'ere 
brandy-hogsheads  any  more.  We 
are  sorry  for  it,  but  we  want  the 
room.'  *0h,'  says  our  native  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New- York,  comin' 
up, '  How  much  brandy  have  you 
got  ?'  says  he.  *  Two  himdred 
dollars'  worth,'  said  the  other.  '  I  '11 
buy  it  of  you,'  said  he.  With  that 
he  planks  down  the  cash,  and  goes 
and  gathers  up  &e  bottles.  That 
bottled  brandy  ne  sold  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  With  that  he  pushes 
off  for  the  mines,  with  a  wanety  of 
articles,  which  he  sold  for  ten  times 
thevaly.  Bime  by  he  finds  a  stream 
which  he  reckons  can  be  turned 
from  the  bed.  He  hires  some  men 
at  twenty-five  dollars  a-piece  a  day 
to  work  onto  it,  makes  the  stream 
squirt  off  its  waters  in  another  way, 
and  there  he  digs  out  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  right  off,  with  which 
he  came  home,  and  is  now  living 
at  £he  Astor-House,  drinking  his 
champagne  wiiiei  and  will  proba- 


bly marry  a  wife  befixre  another 
year  is  out,  and  live  as  handsome 
as  any  man  need  to  live* 


THE    oohfidbnob    man. 


Tbkkk  was  ft  man  named  DiouiT  Doce, 

Who  tn  the  opera  took  deUgfal: 
He  wore  a  very  liuiltleeB  atock, 

And  glorea  moet  innocently  white: 
His  birth-plaoe  never  haa  been  known. 

Nor  where  his  history  began, 
But^he  *a  beeomef  as  all  wlu  own, 

A  Tery  celebrated  man. 
Now  this  same  man,  named  DicxBKT  Doce, 

Whose  character  waa  bat  a  wreck, 
It  must  be  aald,  had  UtUe  stock. 

Except  the  stock  about  Us  nedc. 
Heput  nls  black  mcustaohe  In  pawn 

Whene'er  he  went  to  any  place ; 
And  save  the  coat  which  he  had  on. 

Which  fltted  with  exceeding  grace, 
And  save  the  flgore  which  he  cot. 

Few  lists  of  Qsfures  did  he  ran: 
For  though  be  always  put  down  (H 

Be  was  not  known  to  cany  1. 
He  boarded  at  the  Vast  Hotel, 

And  drank  his  bottle  of  wine  »day, 
UntU  one  mom  the  master  said:  « 
<  Dear  Sir,  there 's  twenty  bottles  dead: 

Our  rule  ^  in  advance  to  pay.* 
Straight  he  unftuied  a  roll  of  bills, 

And  said  with  wounded  dignity, 
Taming  as  red  as  turkey-gills: 

^  Most  certainly  -r  moet  certainly, 
1*11  pay  the  score  and  get  me  hence. 
Where  1 11  not  meet  the  like  oOaBce ; 
For  it  is  very  plain  to  see 
Tov.  have  not  onf  eoi^fidence 
Inwu,^ 

*  Oh !  no,*  the  other  quick  replied. 
Seeing  the  cash  he  could  prorido: 
^  Dear  Sir,  we  have,  believe  it  true, 
The  utmost  confidence  in  you. 
Take  back  the  f^mda,  pay  when  you  will, 
And  eat  and  drink  and  deep  your  tBL* 
*Not  so,*  the  guest  replied ;  «yoa  may 
Beoeive  the  cash:  I *d  rather  pay.' 
So  taking  up  the  host's  receipt, 
He  walked  ibrp^pasure  in  the  street: 
Six  months  or  more  the  time  passed  weD 
In  boarding  at  the  Vast  Hotel, 
Till  one  day  he,  quite  satiated, 
With  all  his  truii^  abequatulatad. 


OAMTO   n. 


Ohb  who  had  loonod  Qhe  atory  goss) 
Our  fHaod  a  hundred  dollar  bUl, 
(He  did  U  sore  againtt  his  will,) 
B^iekl  his  pleasant  flwse  no  mora, 

Till  one  day  at  Dcufoinco*s 
He  saw  him  enter  at  the  door. 
The  adept,  who  had  been  to  aehooL 
Resolved  U>  play  the  part  of  •Oool,^ 

Nor  ever  waited  for  a  don; 
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Bvfc  fiiaiiittng  ttuKMUgh  fete  flMi*  Mid  bs : 
^Rumbme;  bnti  an yoa Uie one 

or  whom  I  bonowed  ODoe  a  V  ? 
Naar,  do  noi  Mem  to  teke  ofl 

I  ni  pav  it  bMk  undoobtedly : 

Fte>  It  b  Tflry  plain  to  MO 
Ttm  have  wtt  tm§  ctn^idnw 

Tlie  oHmt,  thrown  flrom  off  hla  g 
B«ptted:  « I  wish  noi  to  be  hard 
I  want  the  moner,  it  is  tnie, 
But  I  ha:Te  wwlMenee  In  yoo.* 
« Game  then  and  take  a  walk,' Mid  he, 
*To  mj  own  hooM  in  Avenue  D. ; 
AdTanoe  a  step  or  two  beftiM, 
My  wife  will  see  joa  aft  the  door, 

And  leetore  me  tonight: 
I  *&  go  and  get  my  other  ooaft, 
Where  I  've  a  hundred  dollar  note, 

And  eel  the  matter  right.' 
Iben  bia  Ikleiid'k  aim  he  did  reloMe, 
And  straight  aeooata  the  Mar-poliee. 
«Pr«T  take  that  TiUain  to  the Tomba: 
He  stole  a  greaHsoat  from  my  rooma.' 
With  that,ln  apUe  of  Ucka  and  bkma, 
A  broken  head  and  bk)ody  noaa, 
By  Ibroe,  to  cot  the  matter  abort, 
Tbqr  bore  the  sofkrer  to  the  eoort: 
The  acooBor  wm  upon  the  ground, 
The  innoeent  robber  to  eoubond. 
Said  he: « I  now  will  bMtenheooe, 
To  get  the  needfU  evideooe.' 
Bat  ere  he  went,  with  aeeenta  1>land, 
Extending  hia  rtntater  tumd. 
He  aaU,  and  Mniled  quUepleaaantly: 
*It  grlOTM  me  very  much  to  aee 
Ywu  kav§  ndk  osf  ec^f^d«nc• 
iiaau.' 


Praps  the  Holy  Scripturs  were 
never  so  much  read  as  now-a-days ; 
and  good  need  of  it,  for  never  was 
the  world  wickeder.  Among  other 
improvements,  we  observe  a  great 
store  of  books  ujpon  Bible  charac- 
ters ;  a  kind  of  filling  up  of  scrip- 
ter  narrative.  We  uink  we  see  a 
human  hand  filling  up  the  story  of 
Rudi.  We  have  had  from  two  or 
three  different  quarters  the  '  Wo- 
men of  the  Bible.'  There  is  lately 
^advertised  *The  Young  Men  of 
the  Bible.'  Who  will  edit  a  new 
work  to  be  entitled  *  The  Babies 
of  die  Bible  %*  Friends  and  follow- 
cltizens,  do  n't  make  the  good  book 
a  plea  for  mere  book-making.  If 
you  are  doing  it  for  the  good  of 
▼oar  foUer  men,  not  a  word  to  say ; 
but  if  you  are  doing  it  because  it 
is  lucrative,  persuading  youself  that 
the  motive  is  different,  then  we  say 
VOL.  zzxv.  23 


look  out  what  you  do.  It  is  the 
*  Book  of  Books.'  It  shines  by  its  ^ 
own  light,  and  do  n't  borrow  its  ex- 
cellence firom  pure  white  paper 
and  picters. '  Its  fiTeat  outlines  will 
impress  the  mind  better  in  their 
nakedness  than  by  any  touches 
which  yourpencil  can  put  in.  Make 
bodss  on  something  else. 

Wb  would  lik^  t6  ask  our  co- 
trumpery  jmimallsts  what  is  Bipen- 
thtmg  f  We  hear  that  word  veiy 
often  in  conversation.  That  it  is 
not  in  Walker's  or  Webster*s  we 
know ;  that  it  is  incorrect,  we  are 
inclined  to  think.  We  heerd  a  fe- 
rocious-looking young  man  cross 
over  the  Brooklyn  Perry-Boat, 
where  they  have  improved  the  cab- 
ings  wery  much,  and  like  a  draw- 
ing-room, say  that  he  had  a  pen- 
shong  for  music  and  opera.  We 
judged  from  the  context  of  his  con- 
versation, which  did  not  contain  a 
thimble-fiill  of  braiito,  that  his  pa- 
rents allowed  him  &  pension  for  to 
indulge  his  taste  in  these  thines^ 
and  to  buy  Macassar  oil  to  furbish 
up  his  whiskers  and  keep  his  mus- 
tashes  in  twist,  and  buy  new  heads 
to  his  cane  after  he  had  sucked  the 
old  ones  off.  Who  will  inform  us 
what  is  a  penshong  ? 


Will  *  Row-de-dow'  call  at  our 
office,  and  we  will  then  explain  to 
him  why  we  could  not  insert  his 
compositkm  on '  Neutra]  Relations' 
in  the  Bunkum  Flag-Staff?  Pint 
of  all,  it  is  full  of  little  i's  as  a  but- 
terfly's head ;  and  would  n't  mind 
this,  were  it  equal  to  a  butterfly  in 
other  respects,  which  it  is  not,  can- 
didly so  to  speak.  Its  ideas  are 
somethink  like  a  butterfly,  sure 
enough,  because  when  you  ^  for  to 
catch  theip,  you  can't  do  it.  Be- 
sides that,  tlie  style  is  as  much  ii^ 
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wolved  as  a  man  that  can't  pay  his 
dets.  There  aint  no  weight  or  heft 
in  the  sendmens :  the^  're  as  light 
as  day.    He  can't  write. 

Mr.  Coddlb. — We  met  our  old 
fiiend,  Captain  Coddle,  of* the 
*  Medicatea  Apple-Saas,'  in  the 
street  to-day,  with  a  big  watch- 
chain  and  seal  hangin'  down  in  front 
of  his  little  rotund  belly,  and  his 
cheeks  shining  like  a  norse  Just 
curried  offi  The  *  SaSs*  is  rapidly 
^ing  his  pocket  with  rocks,  be- 
sides doing  good  to  his  feller  men, 
especially  those  with  febrile  affec- 
tions. He  spoke  with  much  feel- 
ink  of  those  who  travestied  hb  de- 
partment of  medicine,  palming  upon 
a  gulled  and  taken-in  community  a 
fictititious  article.  These  will  bo 
prosecuted  to  the  utmost  limits  and 
jumping-off  place  of  the  law,  and 
three  such  cases  are  now  in  chan- 
cery. We  notice  that  the  imitators 
are  in  the  market  in  full  blast  The 
other  day  we  read  of  *  Compound 
Medicated  Squash-Jam.'  Gentle- 
men, don't  carry  the  medicated 
business  too  far.  One  such  valable 
remedy  as  the  Saas  may  do  well 
enough,  but  too  much  druggin'  is 
inj^^  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
We  are  requested  to  call  attention 
to  an  advertisement  of  *  Cod-Liver 
Oil,'  which  will  be  £>und  in  another 
colume.  

Talking  for  Bunkum. — This 
has  got  to  be  a  Terycommon  thing 
since  we  set  up  the  Flag-Staff.  Be- 
fore that,  nobody  had  a  good  word 
to  say  for  the  place,  and  now  the 
Members  of  Congress,  since  the 
be^ning  of  the  session,  have  been 
domff  nothing  else  but  talking  for 
BunKum.  Toe  worst  of  it  is,  that 
while  they  receive  dieir  eight  dol- 
kra  a-day,  they  are  doing  nothing 
fcr  tbe  ked'ntiy;  aad,  matead  of 


clamping  the  glorious  Union,  and 
making  it  strong,  we  are  p^kily 
afeered  that  before  thev  get  done 
sitting  (and  whjn  they  do  begin  to 
sit  they  always  sit  as  long  as  a  tailor 
making  a  pair  of  breeches)  rktej 
will  rend  this  elorious  Union  into 
fragments,  which,  if  they  do,  we 
hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United'en  Stets  will  leave  theWhite 
House  for  the  white  horse,  and 
command  in  person  a  shi^  of  war 
against.  John  Calhoun.  Ca&oun 
is  well  enough  in  his  place,  (al- 
though he  hasbeen  sick,)  and  tfaongh 
we  wish  him  well,  &x  rather  Ind 
we  that  he  would  stay  sick,  and 
even  dead,  and  have  the  ked'ntiy 
convalescence.     The 


in  convalescence,  lue  congres- 
sional watch-makers  are  onljr  nt  to 
take  the  watch  of  the  Constitutioo, 
with  all  its  works,  and  smash  it 
right  onto  the  greound ;  if  they  ask 
bread,  giving  him.  a  stun. 


Jenny  Linn. — This  matcan- 
tatreechy  has  been  hir^  for  Ae 
American  Museum,  a  very  worAy 
place  of  entertainment  We  etepi 
m  there  the  other  day  and  see  the 
negroes  of  the  Amistad  in  black 
wacks;  also  Genera]  Jackson,  Pol- 
ly Bodine,  and  the  Duke  of  WeJ- 
Imcton  and  fancy-glass  blowing, 
and  got  weighed,  (a  hunderd  and 
thirty-one  pound:  we  never  shaH 
be  a  Jerusha ;)  afterwards  went  no- 
stairs  and  see  a  pantomine  and  Mr. 
Rice  and  sundries.  At  night,  od 
the  top  of  it  they  have  a  big  light, 
which  sweeps  the  whole  heaven 
like  a  broom,  as  if  it  would  rah 
out  all  the  pavement  of  stars,  and 
take  the  moon  by  sur[»rue.  Bat 
if  she  do  come,  we  hope  they  won't 
charge  over  half  a  doUar,  otherwise 
we  won't  go  and  see  hOT.  We  Vrt 
been  enough  taken  in  by  farimieo 
already. 
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0Rrtintlieiiieiits. 

i^lOD-LIVER  OIL!  A  CERTAIN  REMJEDY 
Vy  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  ALL  XNCI- 
DENT  DISEASES :  HEALS  UP  THE  LUNGS, 
RESTORES  THE  LOBES,  CURES  BROWN- 
CKEATUR£L  DESTROYS  COLDS,  ASTHMYS, 
mCCUPS,  NIGHT-SWEATS,  COUGHS,  EX- 
PECTORATIONS, COLD  FEET,  SENSE  OF 
GONENESS  AT  THE  PIT  OF  THE  STOMACH, 
PAINS  IN  THE  SIDE,  TURNS,  SPELLS,  AT- 
TACT3,  AND  FATTENS  UP  THE  WHOLE 
BODY,  MAKES  THE  SKIN  SMOOTH  AND 
SlACKy  AND  RESTORES  THE  FUNCHONS 
OP  VITALITY,  and  is  noTor  known  to  fan  in  aU 
casea  whore  it  has  yet  been  tried.  Tlie  aubacriber 
hfta  received  dftv  barrela  of  tliia  soothing  remedy 
ftom  hia  old-eatabllahed  flahery  at  Passamaqaoddy 


Boy,  aod  is  prepared  to  supply  the  oil  to  con- 
Bomers  wUhont  delay.  ConaumptiTee  are  re- 
•pectfoUy  invited  to  walk  in  and  look  at  his  as- 
Bortment.  Thoae  who  are  fur  gone  are  moat 
earnestly  requested  to  call  before  they  take  to 
their  beda  and  it  ia  evertastiogly  luo  late.  The 
cadaTerona  cheeks  of  half  those  whom  we  meet 
in  the  streeta  might  be  rectified  by  a  timely  appli- 
cation to  this  mighty  Healer,  which  is  taking 
the  place  of  Naptha,  Blowing  Tul)eB,  Syrup  of 
Ltrerwort,  WiktCberry  Bark,  and  Mrs.  Jartis^s 
Cold  Oaoay.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  intimate  a 
word  against  Mrs.  Jarvib's  Cold  Candy :  it  done 


GeaeraT  Jackson  much  good,  aa  see  hia  hand  and 
seal  in  her  window,  and  Hennery  Clay's  throat 
i»  benefitted  very  much ;  but  that  excellent  wo- 
man would  not,  we  presume,  were  the  truth  can- 
dkUy  known,  pretend  to  say  that  it  could  pluck 
up  coosomptton  by  the  roots,  although  the  con^ 
Bomptioa  of  the  candy  is  very  great.  This  the 
Ood-Xiver  wHl ;  and  not  only  so,  but  prevent  a 
return.  OoEt  of  an  exeeedin^y  numerous  array 
of  testimonials  it  tttords  us  much  pleasure  to  af- 
ttzthefoUowiog: 

^  Bostoih  March  1,1850. 
*Dkae  Sir:  I  was  apparently  fhr  gone  with 
hectic  cheeks  and  cough  to  match,  when  the 
Ood-Llw  Oil  was  recommended  to  me  as  a 
foriom-hope.  I  made  my  will,  had  nighUsweats, 
settled  up  my  business,  and  was  troubled  with  a 
dry  hacking  cough.  My  bad  debts  I  forgave,  and 
my  expectoraUoos  were  very  distressing.  Those 
who  came  to  see  me  had  the  impoliteness  to  say, 
*Ue  ^  a  dead  man  f  in  their  very  eyes,  and  all 
my  symptoms  wero  bad.  Dr.  Bolus  said  there 
was  no  nope  of  me»  and  my  wilb,  who  was  very 
imw^  took  an  aflbctionate  leave  of  me  by  her 
vary  looks,  when  the  Cod-Liver  Oil  arrested  my 
attention  aa  1  wasreading  a  newspaper.  Codflah 
halls  I  never  lik«d,bat  Cod-Liver  Oil  IieBolved  to 
try  aa  a  remedv;  and^when  I  say  it  worked 
diarm&  the  half  nor  the  quarter  has  not  been 
said.  I  had  tried  young  Dr.  HDMBt7«*s  fihrrup  of 
flajufiuK,  and  oki  Dr.  Humbuo^s  (the  original  in- 
ventor) Compound  Concentrated  Syrup  of  Saxa- 
tkXt  and  no  use.  One  gallon  of  this  placed  me 
where  I  am  now,  on  my  two  legs,  and  ready  to 
ran  for  a  wager.  Please  place  my  testtmonhu  on 
reeord.  out  of  thankBt-ont  of  gfutiiude  for  this 
great  alBoovery.  .' 


F>R  SALE  by  the  subscriber,  a  eholoe  tnyolea 
or  POP-GimS)  Just  imported  in  brig '  Sdhla- 
wig,'  from  Bremen.        William  Jajcvs, 

Main-street,  BunkusL 

FIVE  DOLLARS  REWARD.  — The  subscri- 
ber oflbTB  the  above  reward  to  any  one  who 
see  my  dog  Poirro  kill  a  sheep,  as  the  sobacrtber 
dont  believe  he  did  do  it. 

BROWTT,  or  ^OATO. 


WANTED,  in  a  genteel  fimiUy,  a  highly  re- 
spectable young  lady,  who  must  be  d  mem- 
ber of  a  churdi,  to  teach  six  lovely  children  Itar 
lian,  French,  music,  and  all  the  English  brandxes 
of  education.  The  family  being  small,  she  will 
also  be  enected  to  do  the  chamberwork  and 
washing.  No  salary  will  be  given,  the  advan- 
tage ofhavlng  a  good  home  beW  sufllcient  com- 
pensation. ^  Address  Box  No.  1,  Post-Ofllce. 


TvnBY»S  PATENT  AIBrTIGHT  STOVE.— 
JJ  Nobody  never  seen  a  more  compMe  inven- 
tion than thlB.  AUyougottodoistopothithe 
hkkory  wood,  set  fire  to  it  with  a  little  Undlin', 
aibet  the  door  dnst,  and  there  you  have  your  ttre, 
all  whiter.  It  is  airtight,  oonsequentty  the  heat 
do  n*t  escape  BO  wlkerea;  and  the  fire  never  goes 
ont,  eanse  It  can  H  ^t  out  Invented  by  Mr. 
UiiAB  DUBT,  to  Bunkom,  Mafa^Btreet»  M. 


prospectus. 

q^HE  BUNKUM  FLAG-STAFF  is  pobliahed 
X  every  now  and  then  at  Bunkum,  aiid  also  at 
the  oflioe  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  New- York. 
It  will  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
morality.  It  has  received  the  most  marked  enco- 
miums from  the  press  and  ftom  individooals.  ^Our 
brother  haa  also  written  to  ua  in  most  flatterin' 
t^msofourJonmaL  We  shall  endeavor  to  merit 
these  marks  of  favor,  and  it  affords  us  the  most 
adequate  satislhction  to  inform  our  readers  that 
Miss  Mary  Ann  DauoHTrcL,  the  pleasant  wri- 
ter, who  is  all  smiles  and  dimples,  is  bro aged  — 
not  to  be  married,  reader,  though  that  is  an  event 
no  doui)t  to  take  place  —  but  is  engaged  to  flimish 
a  series  of  articles  fbr  this  paper.  Other  talent 
will  be  snapped  up  as  it  occurs.  All  kinds  of  Job- 
work  executed  with  neatness  and  despatch.  The 
Fine  Arts  and  literature  folly  discussed.  Thwe 
will  be  a  series  of  discriminating  articles  on  mu- 
sic, to  which  we  call  the  attenuon  of  amatoors. 
Principles  or  *Ninett-Eioht,  and  aU  the  great 
measures  of  Uie  day,  as  well  as  all  other  princi- 
ples, f\illy  sustained ;  vice  uprooted  by  the  heels, 
and  cast  him  like  a  noxious  weed  away.  For 
farther  particulars  see  large  head : 

The  Bunkum  FLAo-SrAFr 

Is  EDITED  BY  Mr.  WAOSTAPr. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  *  Flag-Staff* 
meeta  with  the  warm  approbation  of  our  brother, 
from  whom  the  following  is  an  extract: 

*•  Dear  IIiotrrr  :  I  Hke  your  *  Fl^g-Staff*  vevr 
much  for  the  independent  course  it  pursues ;  and 
people  in  this  part  of  the  ked'nlpr  approve  It  very 
nighly.  Uncle  John  is  sick  with  the  rheumatiz, 
but  now  better.  Ptoase  set  me  down  for  one  sub- 
scriber. Your  afltotfooate  brother, 

^  Peter  WAOSTArr.' 

Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the  editor.  OkinewB- 
pi4)er8  for  sale  at  this  oflls.  Wanted,  an  Appren- 
tice. He  must  be  bound  for  eight  yeankfcM  and 
carry  papers,  rldd  post  once-t  a^eek  to  Babylon, 
Peqnog,  Jericho,  Old  MaiTa,  Mount  Misery,  Hun- 
gry Harber,  Hetchobonnuck,  Coram,  MiUer*8 
Place,  Skunk's  Manor,  Fire  Islaad,  Mosquito 
Cove  and  Montauk  Point,  on  our  old  white  mare, 
and  must  find  and  blow  his  own  horn.  Run 
Away,  an  Indented  Apprentice,  named  John 
Johns,  scar  (m  his  head,  one  ear  gone,  and  no 
debta  paid  of  his  contracting.  CaUforaia  gold^ 
banks  at  par,  pistareens,  flppanny  bits,  and  Unl- 
tend  Stets*  currency  in  general,  received  in  sub- 
scription. AlBO,  storeiMiy,  potatoes,  eom,  rye, 
oatB,  eggs,  beans,  pork,  grite,  ugr,  old  rope,  lamhs^ 
wool,  shovels,  honey,  shorts,  dried  cod,  catiyp,  oil, 
bat*iiat  btrk,  painb,  glasB,  potty,  hemp,  naka- 
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bemlook  gun,  bacon  and  hams,  ghnhang-root, 
TfaMgar.  pimkiiia,  eUaoompaine,  harness,  hopa, 
■dMa,  alippeiy-eUiim  baik,  dama,  nalk,  varalah, 
•heeUron,  -  aapaago  dieeie,  old  innk,  whiak- 
brooma,  manure,  and  all  other  prodooe,  taken  In 
exdiange. 

17"  ThoaowbodonHwantthelasinidnberof 
therLAA^STAfv  pleaae  return  ft  to  this  oflla,  poat 
paid,  as  ttie  demand  (br  thai  number  la  Tery  great. 
A  patent  chom  and  washing-machine,  to  go  bj 
dog-poirer,  are  left  here  for  inspeadon. 

17*  PoK  B4LB,  A  Okb  Ybaa  Old  HixrBm; 
FAiEor  ToDNO  Bullocks  in  Hxkmbbs. 

tST  WAjrrBD  TO  Hire,  ▲  Naw  Milch  Far- 
EBR  Oow ;  Blve  eisht  quarts  oC  milk  night  and 
momtng;  aao,  to  change  milks  with  some  nelghr 
bor  with  a  oheeee-press  for  a  skim-milk  obeeee 
ooo»4aweek. 
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NARRHALLA 


O'bk  an  old  rained  gateway 

PBIL080PHUB  linng, 
And  wildly  his  rattle 

And  beU-oap  he  swung ; 
And  wildly  he  ahoated 

Hb  wanton  halloo 
To  the  masqners  who  streamed 

O'er  the  pavement  below : 
'  To  moonshine  and  torches 

Bright  eyes  add  your  light ; 
Rn^  msh  to  the  revel ! 

Be  dorioos  to-night ! 
Gome  oanoe  to  the  organ ; 

Be  glad,  one  and  all; 
Ye  magnined  monkeys, 

Gome  haste  to  my  ball  I' 

As  lus  mask  bore  a  genial, 

An  exqniste  grin, 
Throogh  the  yine-covered  portal 

Game  gnests  sweeping  in ; 
Through  torch-light  and  shadow, 

O'er  terrace  and  stair. 
The  halt  and  the  healthy, 

The  brown  and  the  fiur : 
<  To-ni^t  hide  your  reason 

And  sense  in  your  pocket, 
And  when  we  find  leisure. 

At  leisure  we  11  mock  it ; 
Let  each  sensible  speaker 

Be  jammed  to  the  wall. 
Or  kicked  out  of  doors, 

Ere  we  open  our  ball ! 

'  For  the  Ibol  is  a  wise  man, 

The  wise  man  a  fool. 
And  the  best  of  all  lords 

Is  a  lord  of  mis-rale !' 
Thus  screamed  the  masked  jester 

Akmd  tween  Us  teeth, 


But  fiercely  a  proud  lip 

Was  curling  benea^, 
And  fiercely  he  muttered 

In  di£krent  style, 
While  madly  his  bell-cap 

He  jingled  the  while : 
'  I  was  cu&d  when  a  i 

Now  I  'm  praised  as1 
And  unoe  I  do  pipe. 

They  shall  dance  to  my  tone ! 
Tes,  dance  to  the  devil, 

Great,  middlinpf  and  small ; 
Much  good  may  it  do  them 

Who  haste  to  my  ball ! 

'  There  are  some  who  find  foHy 

A  wearisome  task ; 
Beware  lest  you  show  it ! 

Oh,  loose  not  your  i 
If  fools,  let  them  slumber. 

Or  change  with  the  crowd ; 
If  wise,  let  them  whisper, 

But  never  aleud. 
I  know  yon,  I  know  you ! 

Peace,  patience  awhile ! 
Be  fools,  but  be  mastrni 

Am<Hig  the  canaille ; 
Think,  think  what  you  wiD, 

But  like  lanatics  squall  •, 
And  then  you  '11  be  leaden 

To-night  m  the  ban  1 

'  Gome,  listen,  good  people ! 

Hq>I  ho  there!  haOooI 
I  'U  tell  you  a  story 

Both  meny  and  trne : 
I  once  lived  in  a  city. 

An  age  ere  the  «>od, 
Where  all  men  were  prodent, 

Wise,  learned  and  good : 
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'  And  was  told  in  a  Tiflkm 

To  ny  to  the  town, 
That  on  the  next  Sunday 

Mnoh  rain  would  oome  down ; 
And  whoe'er  should  be  spattered 

By  one  angle  drop. 
Most  have  alfhis  reason 

Washed  off  by  the  slop : 
And  tSi  became  crasy, 

llie  great  and  the  small ; 
In  fiMit,  jnst  like  ns, 

Who  are  here  at  the  ball  1 

'  Bat  in  those  early  ages, 

To  add  to  their  woes. 
They  had  no  vmbreDas, 

Or  water-proof  dothes ; 
And  as  iSbav  wera  wise  * 

They  all  langhed  at  a  dream. 
And,  retoming  from  meeting, 

Were  soaked  in  the  stream : 
80  when  I  went  oat 

On  that  aame  afternoon, 
I  (bond  every  mortal 

As  wild  as  a  loon : 
Tea.  fiurly  demented, 

Uproarioas  all, 
Qaite  fit  to  be  present 

To-night  at  the  ball! 

*  There  was  one  jolly  fellow 

Had  dog  np  a  pile 
Of  bri^t  yellow  dost, 

Whioh  he  guarded  the  while ; 
And  several  were  fighting, 

And  diverse  were  drunk. 
While  some  in  polemics 

Were  dreadfully  sunk : 
And  others  were  raising 

A  terrible  clamor, 
Astiiey  bid  for  a  maiden 

Just  brought  to  the  hammer, 
While  many  were  gabbling 

Of  stocks'  rise  and  fall  *, 
Tes,  you  understand  that, 

Some  of  you  in  the  ball.' 

'  The  one-eyed  may  be  great 

In  the  land  of  the  blind ; 
But  a  sage  among  fools 

Is  a  long  way  behind : 
For  I  really  found  out, 

To  my  greatest  surprise. 
That  1  was  the  mad  man 

And  ihev  were  the  wise ; 
Lord!  lord!  how  they  hooted ! 

One  cried,  rather  stem, 
Lo !  here  comes  the  dreamer ! 

Quick !  d  la  UuUerne  ! 
PMM«rpJUs,1850. 


80 1  ran  foe  my  life 

From  the  crasy  men  all. 
Yes  I,  your  great  leader 

To-mghtinthebaD!' 

'  Tes,  they  were  all  gk>rious, 

I  only  was  sad. 
How  I  longed  to  strike  in 

With  the  rest  and  be  mad ! 
In  a  rut  in  the  road. 

Still  a  puddle  I  found. 
And  straight  in  that  paddle 

My  reason  I  drowned ; 
I  ought  to  have  drunk  it, 

But  that  I  forgot. 
For  scarce  had  I  touched  it, 

When  reason  was  not : 
I  would  I  had  soaked  me, 

Soul,  marrow  and  all, 
like  the  maddest,  the  bravest 

Who  scream  in  our  ball.' 

<Ho!  look  at  this  pretzel, 

Or  carnival  cake ; 
'Tis  made  m  the  form 

Of  a  two-headed  make ; 
It  hideth  sreat  mysteries, 

Greai  j  okes,  I  may  say ; 
It  is  man,  't  is  the  world, 

'T  is  the  all  of  to-dav. 
And  its  two  heads  betoken 

The  sorrow  and  mirth. 
Or  the  wisdom  and  folly 

Which  govern  our  earth ; 
Or  Uie  pain  and  the  [Measure, 

The  bad  and  the  flood, 
Which  circle  in  all  things 

By  dry  land  or  flood  5 
And  it  feeds  on  itself 

And  it  feeds  on  xis  aD^ 
As  we  feed  upon  it 

To-nig^tatthebaU.' 

<  Hurrah  for  the  bright  world, 

'So  ffreen  and  so  round ! 
Hurr&  for  the  maidens 

That  on  it  abound  1 
Hurrah  for  the  wild  ones 

That  give  it  a  tone : 
Hurrah  for  the  Mastek  ! 

Who  claims  it  alone. 
{90tto  voce) 
Who  will  cUdm  till  he  lose  it. 

For  thank  Gon !  some  day 
These  masks  and  our  folly 

Must  vanish  away ; 
Alas!  that  tm  then 

We  must  dance  on  the  floor. 
And  howl  with  the  wolves 

Till  their  madncas  be  o'er. 

KBSSTa»  Casx.. 
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<  Lo>B  wonhippM  might  He  be !  what  a  beard  thou  hast  gotr 

<  >-His  beard  grew  thin  and  fanngeriy,  and  eeemM  to  ask  him  aope  aa  he  wasdrinkliigr 
«— Wht  ahonld  a  man  whoee  blood  is  warm  within  sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  In  alabaaterF 

* — With  lieard  of  formal  cat*  SKAsariKB. 

I  REMEMBER  that  Stuait  the  artist — of  coiirse  I  mean  Gilbert 
Stuart,  to  whose  facile  pencil  so  many  of  us  are  indebted  for  the 
living  portraits  of  our  dead  fathers ;  and  some  of  my  read^B  (those 
happy  post-nati !)  for  the  portraits  of  their  grandfathers — well,  Stuart, 
havmg  been  commissioned  to  perpetuate  the  effigy  of  an  honoured  and 
distinguished  merchant  of  New- 1  ork,  chose  to  represent  him  in  a  con- 
templative mood,  dwelling  in  his  interiour  mind,  and  msping  uncon- 
sciously, vnth  his  right  hand,  the  right-hand-lap611e  of  his  coat. 

The  friends  of  the  Gentleman  called  on  tne  artist  to  remonstrate 
against  the  untoward  posture  he  had  thus  assumed.  Stuart  would 
hardly  listen  to  them,  and  gave  free  vent,  as  was  his  wont,  to  his  im- 
petuous humour :  <  Does  not  the  man  stand  so,  half  ^  the  time,'  said  he, 
*  when  he  is  thinking  of  his  ships  and  cargoes  and  planning  his  future 
voyages  and  combinations  ?  I  will  not  alter  a  touch  of  the  brush ! 
Every  one  has  his  ovirn  proper  attitude,  his  own  proper  physical  deve- 
lopement  of  mind,  and  when  I  have  caught  it,  I  make  use  of  it  as  an 
aaditional  feature  to  the  face  !  But,  Gentlemen,  do  not  take  the  pic- 
ture !     No  man  loves  and  honours  William  Constable  better  than 

myself!     1  will  hang  the  portrait  in  my  chamber,  and  so  help  me 

as  I  alter  one  touch  of  the  brush !  Not  one  touch !  no !  never !  no !  no  1 
It  is  the  man  himself;  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  Stuait  in  every  line 
and  shade  of  it !' 

Mr.  Listen,  the  British  minister,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Liaton ;  die 
scholar,  the  christian,  and  (which  embraces  both)  the  Gentleman — 
being  one  of  the  party,  advanced,  and  in  his  courtly  and  I  will  say  his 
precious  manner  observed,  *  Mr.  Stuart,  you  have  convinced  me  that 
vou  are  endrely  in  the  rieht;  and  that  I,  at  least,  have  been  entirely 
m  the  wrong ;  but  do  you  know  that  you  have  struck  me  very  forcibly 
by  the  remark,  that  every  man  has  some  one  posture  or  attitude  pecu- 
liar to  himself — the  idea  is  quite  new  to  me  ;  is  that  really  your  fixed 
opinion  V 

Stuart,  quieted  by  thi^  assuasive  gentleness  from  such  a  person,  an- 
swered, *  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  may  it  please  your 
Excellency,  I  shall  certainly  answer  in  the  affirmative.' 

*  You  and  I  are  old  friends,  you  know,'  said  the  minister,  *  and  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  observer  as  yourself  I  suppose  nothing  could  have 
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eecaped — may  I  aak  if  you  have  ever  noticed  any  such  mannerism  or 
peculiarity  of  attitude  in — myselt  for  example?' 

*  Surely,'  said  Stuart ;  '  and  if  I  were  to  paint  your  Excellency  to- 
morrow— and  I  could  not  luxuriate  in  a  subject  more  to  my  fancy,  and 
to  my  heart — I  should  certainly  sketch  you  with  the  foro-finger  of  your 
right  hand  resting  upon  the  little-finger  of  the  left' 

Mr.  Listen  looked  down  upon  his  hands  at  &e  moment,  and  found 
them  to  his  surprise  in  the  position  that  Stuart  had  indicated.  '  Bless 
me !'  said  he,  'how  far  it  was  from  my  thoughts  that  I  could  ever  have 
been  supposed  guilty  of  such  an  mencuaMe  gaucherie  /' 

*  It  is  not  such,  permit  me  to  say  it,'  replied  the  great  painter;  *  it  is 
the  spirit  speaking  in  dumb  shew  /  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  true 
artist  to  watch,  to  study,  and  to  record  these  its  manifestations  1' 

Now  then  for  Beards  !  -^BBABns  are  these  additional  features 

of  the  hce,  these  manifestations  of  character,  each  chosen  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  that  the  bearded  part  of  the  community  of  this  metro- 
politan City  of  New-York  have  selected  for  the  amusement  of  its- 
mq^retending  citizens,  v  Chosen  at  this  moment,  my  masters,  when 
wars  and  tumults  of  war  have  subsided  before  the  Smile  of  the  Gtod 
of  peace,  and  the  round  Globe  itself  is  performing  its  graceful  orbit  in 
a  hymn  of  Joy ! 

Now,  when  our  noble-hearted  a^d  conquering*  soldiers  and  naval 
officers  have  returned  to  the  garb  and  aspect  of  the  civilian  and  the 
private  Gentleman,  charming  us  with  their  unaffected,  gentle,  unas- 
suming manners  and  appearance,  God  bless  them! — an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons  are  parading  up  and  down  Broadway  with  im- 
minent danger  to  the  domestick  hopes  of  the  quiet  Others  or  would-be- 
fiuhers  of  the  city ;  greasy  Citizens,  bearded  like  pards,  or  rather  like 
brushes ;  or  sitting  down  perchance  to  their  boai  ding-house  dinner-tables, 
and  staring  upon  a  loin  of  veal,  or  a  mutton-cutlet,  with  a  singular  and 
most-uncaUed-for  ferocity  of  countenance  toward  these  reliques  of  their 
late  relations :  imitating,  quite  unnecessarily  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the 
appearance  of  the  dying  CataH^e  in  the  spirited  description  of  the 
hi^rian,  where  he  says  '  ferociamque  animi,  quam  habuerit  vivus,  in 
▼ttltu  retinens.' 

I  would  not  object — I  could  not  have  the  heart  to  object — to  the 
soft  silky  well  trained  moustache  of  one  of  our  leisurely  lads  who  has 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do  but  attend  to  his  toilette,  and  spend 
ffracemlly  the  money  that  his  father  acquired,  and  perhaps  went  to  the 
devil  for.  These  are  not  the  creatures  of  whom  Beatrice  in  the  play 
says, '  Lord !  I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  upon  his 
&ce  r — and  I  might  well  admire  a  pair  of  moustaches  like  those  of 
the  late  renowned  Mehmet  Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt,  that  were  taught  to 
grow  upward,  diminishing  in  volume,  until  the  fine  master-hairs  of  the 
ends  mingled  with  the  long  lashes  of  his  brilliant  eyes ;  and  that  when 
he  was  transported  with  rage  or  engaged  in  battle  coiled  themselves 
up  around  his  mouth  like  snakes,  £dl  animate  with  individual  life,  to 
relax  and  then  to  dart  backward  to  their  former  position  as  soon  as  he 
had  pronoimced  a  sentence  of  death,  or  had  inflicted  with  his  own 
resisUees  scimitar  the  coup  de  grace  upon  some  deadly  foe. 
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There  is  %  jproprietyf  a  certain  keeping  in  all  this,  that  the  belK^der 
would  not  otherwise  than  enjoy— but  to  see  onr  yard-wide  men,  who 
in  their  youth  have  never  imagined  a  beard  at  ftill  lenrdi  except  u^on 
a  maniac  or  a  religions  enthusiast,  or  Abraham  in  the  I'rimer  dismistf- 
ing  Hagar,  coming  forth,  iib  this  community  of  sober  merchants,  with 
their  strait,  stifi)  red,  or  pepperwand-salt  brisdes,  occupying  the  thoughts 
of  peaceful  men  and  disgusdng  ad  nauseam  those  of  a  more  remied 
class,  is  an  enormity  no  longer  to  be  endured  in  s^ence. 

There  is  a  fellow  that  it  is  my  mischance  to  be  acquainted  with,  with 
a  form  of  body  carved  out  of  a  cheeseparing  after  dinner,  who  wears 
a  red  stiff  brush  at  the  extremity  of  his  chin,  of  the  very  hue  and  vnrej 
consistency  of  the  beard  of  Judas  Iscariot,  as  he  is  r^resented  totheUn 
by  the  old  masters  of  Ital^ !  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  him,  and  at  his 
eyes  which  are  also  red,  without  thinking  at  once  of'  treasons,  stratagaaos, 
and  spoils  !*  Do  you  know  that  this  animal,  who  ought  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  have  lived  elsewhere  for  a  moment  than  in  the  ooh- 
tude  of  a  crowd ;  where  he  might  hope  by  the  uniformity  of  his  equip- 
ment to  escape  observation ;  or  else  in  some  darker  place  of  conceal- 
raent — could  you  believe  that  he  wears  it,  fthis  badge  I)  because  with- 
out it  he  is  '  hardly  satisfied,'  he  says,  with  the  profile  of  his  chin  t 

A  tall  pepper-and-salt  bearded  man,  thin  as  a  lath,  (for  nature  in 
gratifying  him  with  a  redundant  conmiodity  of  hair  had  done  all  diat 
Mie  intended  to  do  for  him,)  ran  avdcwardly  the  other  day  against  the 
stove-pipe  of  a  sprightly  servant  boy,  who,  setting  the  M.  F.'s*  at  defi- 
ance, was  cleaning  we  pipe  upon  the  side^walk.  '  Halloo !  mind  what 
you  are  about !'  exclaimed  the  lad  Then  looking  up  at  the  aggressor, 
and  examining  him  vnth  an  arch  and  kindling  eye,  added,  'Do  that 
again,  if  you  dare  1  If  }rou  do^  I  'U  use  you  to  clean  out  my  sto^re- 
pipe  —  you  are  just  the  instrument  I  vras  looking  for !' 

I  must  close  my  Essay ;  for  I  find  myself  subsimn^  into  too  cheerful 
a  strain  of  mind  for  the  effectual  discussion  of  so  serious  a  grievance ; 
a  nuisance  Mr.  EnrroR,  a  crying  nuisance,  fix»m  which  our  very  pulpits 
are  not  wholly  exempt !  I  forl^r  at  this  dme  to  say  more.  I  had  in- 
tended as  might  be  ini^red  from  my  motto  to  have  written  of  the  thin 
and  himgerly  beards ;  and  the  stray  hairs,  that  like  only  children  excite 
the  unlimited  affection  of  their  possessors.  But  I  refi:4in,  my  dear  Sir, 
I  refi*ain  until  some  less  good-humored  moment 

Let  the  Ladies,  the  fountains  of  joy,  the  stars  of  civilization,  let  the 
Ladies  take  the  matter  up.  I  ^oll  not  ask  them  to  *iet  their  Jacet 
against  it,*  -as  that  would  be  the  surest  way  of  eternal  perpetuatioiL 
But  I  would  conjure  them  to  decree,  that  no  man  in  these  piping  times 
of  peace  shaH  be  admitted  to  their  bright  society,  from  this  wy  hence- 
form,  who  shall  hereafter  wear  any  thing  beyond  a  well-trimmed  whis- 
ker ;  or  the  dark,  the  soft,  the  silky  moustache  of  seventeen  to  twenty- 
four  ;  or  the  animated  and  self-existent  ornament  and  illnstration  of  the 
visage  of  the  renowned  Pacha  of  Egypt.  johv  Watbss. 

*  TmctE  LetterSf  (of  for  higher  clgniflcancj  and  importADce  in  Great  Britein,)  in  Nev-Toit  an 
employed  as  the  distinctive  indicatioii  of  the  Municipal  Police.  « 
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Tbs  Bast:  SkeColkes  of  Travel  in  Eflnrpi  and  Uie  Holj  Land.  Br  Qie  Ber.  J.  A.  Spskcbe,  M.  A. 
Etegantty  DloBtrated  from  Original  DrawingB.  In  one  volame.  new-Yofk :  GsoRat  P.  Putjloi. 
London:  Jobm  Hurray. 

Hbsb  k  a  BennUe  and  entertaining  trayeUer,  who  has  wisely  given  the '  go-by'  to . 
dnqiuBtiona  on  antiqnity,  hiitory,  dhronology,  and  ontieal  diaMrtatkniB  <m  aoioioe  fai 
Hb  Yarions  relatknn  to  Egyptian  or  Hebnnstio  lore.  The  letters  in  the  volmae  ba» 
lore  na  were  written  aa  they  profess  to  be,  and  at  the  time  when  ihey  are  dated^  while 
yet  the  imprearions  whioh  they  describe  were  freah  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  and 
they  were  addressed,  in  all  the  fikmiliarity  of  private  oorrcapondenoe,  *  to  one  at  hoaw 
dstf«f  to  him  than  all  else  in  the  wide  world,  and  had  most'of  all  fai  view  her  inte- 
rest and  pleasure*'  Mr.  Snufoaa  did  not  misjadge  in  believing  that  many  a  reader 
would  bve  to  hear  of  th^se  sacred  regions  where  our  Loan  walked  in  the  days  of 
Hn  flesh,  and  to  learn  how  foil  of  Soriptnre  is  the  Holy  Land  at  the  present  day. 
On  this  pmnt  we  oannot  forbear  quotfaig,  in  this  oonneotion,  an  eloquent  passage  fnm 
a  review  of  WmcBs'  <  Narrative  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedition'  in  the  last  issne  of  oar 
friend  Rev.  H.  B.  Basoom's  <  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Methodist  EpMOopal  Chnreh, 
Sosth:' 

«  Wbat  fhaofgtk  the  aadent  outward  show  and  grandear  of 
tlMyugli  the  chosen  trU)ee,  ^eeted  from  their  homes,  wander,  a '  * 
nations  of  the  earth?    What  though  JeraealeDi,  that  name  so 

opproawri  by  the  Arab  savage  and  the  hearUeas  Ottoman,  and  the  mosqne  of  Omar  crowns 
inn  of  the  mount  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  only  son,  and  the  goigeoos  temple  lifted  its 
did  dome  amid  the  serene  intensity  of  oriental  ddeaY   What  thoo^  beneath  its  sacred  ~ 
'    itic  Moslem  pores  over  the  pages  of  his  Ko  ^"  ' 

» of  his  prophet?   What  though,  amid  the  a 


ihnatic  Moslem  pores  over  the  pages  of  his  Koran,  chants  his  prayers,  or  meditatea  upon  the  Pssra- 
diae  of  his  prophet  ?  What  though,  amid  the  surrounding  dosolauon  and  wretchedness,  the  travel- 
ler looks  in  vain  for  a  single  object  which  can  remind  him  of  the  splendor  and  magnifloence  of  the 


Hebrew  kings?  What  though  the  frown  of  Jbhovah  seems  to  spread  a  paU  of  gloom  over  all  Its 
hilla  and  vaUeys?  Yet  is  there  not  a  halo  of  glory  encircling  every  mount,  and  sacred  memories 
hovering  over  every  valley  and  plain :  a  si^t  that  mores  amid  the  storms  of  the  mountain  and  the 
mtsto  of  river  and  sen;  a  voice  from  its  groves  and  Us  grottoes,  which  tells,  now  in  exulting]  now 
In  sad  and  moumftd  tones,  of  the  splendor  and  the  beauty  of  other  years,  when  all  this  land  was 
*even  aa  the  garden  of  the  Loan.'  Though  the  templee  and  palaces  and  walls  and  monuments  of 
ftmner  years  have  vanished,  Uke  the  mists  of  morning,  yet  here  Is  spread  forth  the  same  plain  whioh 
|dowed  in  the  light  of  the  advent ;  here  are  found  the  locaUties  that  witnessed  the  coming,  the  woa- 
dBra,th0llfe,thedeathof  the  worid^sRsDBBMBR;  here  are  the  summits  where  he  taught,  where 
he  died,  and  from  whence  be  ascended ;  here  rolls  the  same  sea  whose  billows  crouched  in  meek 
•dbmiaelon  at  his  feet,  and  in  its  depths  are  r^ected  the  same  stars  which  then,  as  now,k)oked  IhMn 
their  quiet  thrones  upon  the  departtng  storm.  Here  Jordan  gUdea,  with  his  limpid  watera  and  besa- 
tifhl  cascades,  the  same  as  when  be  was  baptized  by  the  prophet  and  acknowledged  by  the  Spuut. 
Here  is  the  mount  where  Mosas  and  Elus  appeared  with  nim,  and  the  Divinity  within  shone  ao 
resplendently  thromii  the  thin  veil  of  humanity  1  There  Is  an  indescribable  feeling  of  awe  and 
wonder  in  the  oonsfderatlon  of  these  scenes,  stealing  over  the  heart,  Uke  a  breeze  over  a  wind-harp^ 
awakening  music  sad  and  monniAiL  The  g^ory  with  which  the  art  of  man  once  invested  this  land 
has  met  the  (ate  which  Us  origin  rendered  probable,  pevhaps  necessitated;  but  the  smto/ glory  with 
which  the  hand  of  Jbbovab  has  invested  iTshaU  linger  wule  its  wHen  roll  or  Us  mountains  tower.* 
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Of  these  and  kindred  soenee  our  author  has  given  very  dear  and  ttriking  deaorip- 
tions ;  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  numerons  illustrationfl,  firom  the  pencil  of 
an  aooompli6hed  artist,  cannot  fiiQ  to  afford  to  every  reader  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  work  is  dedicated,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  tribute,  to  Hon.  Zadock 
Pratt,  Preadent  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  New-Yorit,  *  as  a  slight  testimonial  of 
grateful  recollections  of  more  than  a  year  spent  in  travel  with  his  son,'  Mr.  Gkoeoi 
W.  Pratt,  a  young  gentleman  of  fine  gifts  and  acquirements,  among  which  an  apt- 
ness and  capacity  for  oriental  studies  are  deemed  by  the  author  peculiarly  prominent. 
The  volume  which  we  have  thus  too  hastily  noticed  cannot  well  fiill  to  find  wideband 
marked  fiivor  with  the  public. 


TmtKitu  EvBKiRO  EifTBRTAxmcBim :  The  Wonders  of  Remarkable  Inddenta  and  tbe  Rarities  of 
Anecdotes.  By  Ahmed  Ibm  Hbmdkm  tub  Kbtkhoda,  called  ^Sohailbb.'  Translated  fhm  tbe 
Torkish  br  John  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Dragoman  of  the  United  States'  Legation  aft  Constantinople^ 
In  one  Tolome.  l^w-York:  Gbobob  P.  Potmam.  London:  *  American  Agenqr,*  Bow-Laae, 
Cheapaide. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  commend  the  execution  of  the  translation 
of  this  various  and  entertaining  volume  to  the  readers  of  the  KiacKSRBOOKBm.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  work  has  been  for  many  years  the 
^  Oriental  Correspondent'  of  this  Magazine ;  and  both  in  his  (niginal  sketches  of  life 
and  scenery  in  the  East,  and  in  various  translations  from  the  literatures  of  the  Orient, 
he  l|as  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  widdy-read  among  all  oar 
foreign  contributors.  The  present  work,  so  pleasanfly  rendered  by  our  correspond- 
ent, the  celebrated  orientalist,  Baron  Von  Ham mbr,  pronounces  to  be  by  &r  the  most 
interesting  book  that  has  been  published  at  Constantinople.  It  cannot  fiiil  to  amass 
the  general  reader  by  its  agreeable  and  entertaining  representation  of  oriental  society, 
sentiments  and  manners.  The  traiUBlator  does  not  challenge  the  criticism  of  the  cri- 
antalist  by  a  sompulous  technical  accuracy  of  rendering,  although  he  has  '  aimed  ever 
to  preserve  it  as  much  like  the  original  as  possible.'  If  indeed  it  be '  only  a  promise 
of  better  things  in  future,'  it  will,  vrhile  securing  for  itself  popularity,  pave  tiie  way 
for  a  ready  reception  of  its  suooessors.  '  I  have  here  collected,'  says  tbe  Turkish 
editor,  in  characteristically '  effulgent'  phrase, '  these  pearls  from  the  seas  of  authen- 
tic works,  and  these  sparkling  jewels  from  the  mines  of  celebrated  authors,  in  whidi 
are  folded  and  contamed  the  histories  of  the  ancients,  with  the  accounts  of  the  best 
of  the  learned  and  the  philosophers.  I  have  selected  its  contents  from  the  most  re- 
markable events  and  the  strangest  occurrences,  and  have  spent  the  capital  of  my  life 
in  ao<juiring  the  valuable  and  choice  extracts  found  in  it.  I  translated  them  ftam  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  tongues,  wrought  them  inU)  a  new  form,  and  gave  them  new 
light  and  expression  in  the  Turkish  idiom ;  giving  to  my  book  the  titie  of  '  Remark- 
able Events  and  Strange  Occurrences.'  In  this  work  I  have  particularly  attadied 
myself  to  collecting  such  tales  and  narratives  as  are  authentic  and  instructive,  and  at 
the  same  time,  more  or  less  curious ;  so  that  their  moral  application  wfll  be  seen  by 
every  one.'  Professor  Sausburt,  of  Yale  CoUego,  the  American  editor,  pays  a  just 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  American  publisher  for  issuing  at  his  own  expense  Uie  first 
work  ever  introduced  to  readers  in  the  United  States  directiy  from  the  JBaat  Hie 
vohime  is  characterized  by  the  uniform  typographical  neatness  of  the  wwka  from  the 
pren  of  onr  ^  American  Murray.' 
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Tm  Cosmos  :  a  Bxbtch  or  ▲  Physical  Descbiption  or  the  Umtvbrsb.   fiy  Alkxahser  Vok 
HrMBOLDT.    Translated  from  tlie  German.    By  E.  C.  Qttb.    In  two  Tommee.    New-Yoik : 

HaBTSE  AMD  BboTBBBS. 

In  the  eyening  of  life,  when  rich  in  the  aooumulation  of  thoii^t,  travel,  reading, 
&nd  experimental  research,  Baron  Von  Humboldt  produced  the  work,  two  oat  of 
three  Tolnmes  of  which  are  before  us.  The  first  Yolame  comprises  a  sketch  of  all 
that  is  at  present  known  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  universe ;  the  second  com- 
prehends two  distinct  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  incitements  to  the  study 
of  nature  afiR)rded  in  descriptive  poetry,  landscape  painting,  and  the  cultivation  of 
etotio  plants ;  while  the  second  and  larger  part  enters  into  the  ccmedderation  of  the 
deferent  epochs. in  the  progress  of  discovery  and  of  the  corresponding  stages  of  ad- 
Tance  in  human  civilization.  The  third  volume,  the  publication  of  which  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  will  comprise  the  special  and  scientific  development  of  the  great 
*  Picture  of  Nature.'  In  the  present  volumes,  all  the  foreign  n^^asures  are  converted 
into  corresponding  English  terms,  and  are  translated  from  the  original  in  extenw^ 
the  translator  not  conceiving  himself  justified  In  omitting  passages  simply  because 
they  might  be  deemed  slightly  obnoxious  to  English  prejudices.  A  fine  portrait  of 
Voir  Humboldt  laces  the  title-page. 


The  Modebb  HousEwirs,  ob  MEKAaBBE.  By  Alexahdeb  Soteb,  Author  of  *The  OastroDomie 
Bflgenerator.*  Edited  by  an  Amebic ak  HousEXBErBB.  Inonevolune.  New-York:  D.  At- 
PLETOM  AXB  Ck>MPAirr. 

Thkbb  are  comprised  in  this  volun^e  nearly  one  thousand  receipts,  for  the  eoono- 
mioal  and  judicions  preparation  oi  every  meal  of  the  day,  with  those  of  the  nursery 
and  sick  room,  with  minute  directions  for  family  management  in  all  its  branches. 
Surely  such  a  book  will  supply  a  very  important  desideratum.  The  American  editor 
has  presented  the  work  as  its  author  wrote  it,  with  the  slight  exception  of  a  few  verbal 
cosrections  here  and  there,  necessary  to  render  the  meaning  of  the  author  mrae  plain, 
erasing  certain  directions  fo]r  cooking  different  kinds  of  game  and  fish  unknown  in  tha 
new  world,  and  omitting  the  pftrely  local  information  and  scraps  of  history,  which 
would  only  have  increased  the  cost  and  bulk  of  the  book  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  its  value.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  French  cookery  is  move  costly  and 
highly-flAvored  than  the  English ;  an  examination  of  the  work  before  us  proves  that 
the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  that  M.  Soter's  system,  which  has  rendered  him  fionoas 
in  Enrqpe  is  not  only  simple  and  economical,  but  the  best  adapted  to  insure  the  en- 
joyment of  health,  the  elevation  of  the  mental  Acuities,  and  ocmverting  the  daily  ne- 
oessHy  of  eating  into  a  source  of  daily  enjoyment  The  work  under  notice  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  habits  of  the  middle-classes,  and  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  great 
bulk  of  American  &iniliee.  '  M.  Soteb,'  says  the  editor,  *•  is  the  good  genius  of  the 
kitchen ;  although  he  is  the  renowned  chef  of  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the 
London  Club-Houses,  and  the  pet  of  aristocratic  feeders,  he  has  labored  continually  to 
elevate  the  mind,  and  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  instructing  them  in  the  art  of  ob- 
taining the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  and  enjoyment  from  their  food.  The  dietetio 
maxims  and  cnlinary  receipts  of  M.  Sotbr  are  not  less  needed  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England ;  but  for  different  reasons.  Happily,  our  countrymen  do  not  suffer  for  lack 
of  raw  materials,  so  much  as  for  lack  of  cooks ;  and,  in  the  '  Modem  Housewife'  of 
M.  SotUL  our  honsekeepers  will  find  a  reliable  guide  and  an  invaluable  iHend.' 
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BxsTCHBt  OP  IfunntoTA,  TBB  Nkw-Bholaio)  op  thk  West.  With  Inddento  of  l^val  in  tkat 
Terrttoiy  dnrinff  the  Sammer  of  1349.  In  two  Pwta.  By  E.  8.  Sbtmour.  In  ooe  Tolinno»  vfift 
a  Blip.   New-Yoik:  Hakpke  axb  BRomiBM. 

This  yctone  affiurds  noeftil  and  reliable  iiiformation  on  the  lustory,  topogiiplij, 
dimate,  and  the  agrionltoral  and  commercial  reaouroee  of  a  territory  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  author,  is  deatined  soon  to  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the 
TJnion.  *■  The  plain  relation  of  important  facts,'  says  the  author,  in  a  brief  and  oona- 
prehensive  pro&oe, '  and  the  oompocdtion  of  a  work  of  a  practical  character  have  been 
the  object  sought'  We  can  bear  witness,  fir<Hn  an  examination  of  his  pages,  thai  b 
this  regard  that  object  has  been  aocompliedied.  A  confflderable  portion  of  the  work, 
we  are  informed,  was  written  at  the  West  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  vrben 
DsATH  was  making  sad  inroads  in  the  social  cbrde ;  when  general  debility,  a  ladL  of 
mental  and  physical  energy,  was  prevalent  throughout  the  community,  and  but  few 
were  qualified  for  physical  and  less  for  literary  employments.  On  this  gromul  it  is, 
that  Mr.  Sstmoue  asks  indulgence  Cor  a  neglect  of  '  el^^ce  of  diction'  and  *•  play  of 
the  imagination  common  to  such  works,  many  of  which  are  calculated  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct'  There  is  a  slight  touch  of  wholesome  satire  in  tUa.  A  'play  of 
imagination'  such  as  that  exhibited  for  example  by  MmfCHAUsieN  LANiuif ,  would  hardly 
have  been  a  desiraUe  substitute  for  4he  interesting  foots  and  authentic  statflments  deariy 
and  attractively  set  forth  in  the  well-printed  pages  before  us. 


Cuba*  amv  tbb  Cubabs:  oomprlring  a  History  of  the  Uaild of  Cuba,  its  present  Social,  PoUtkiL 
and  Domestic  Ckmdition:  also  its  Relations  to  England  and  the  United  Stetea.  By  the  AathoroT 
*  Letters  from  Cuba.'    In  one  volume.   New-Yoik:  EUmubl  HuBaroii,  190  Nar 


Several  of  the  opening  Letters  in  this  interesting  volume  appeared  originally  in 
the  Kniokbrbocker,  and  excited  much  attention :  the  later  portions  of  the  work  are 
fully  equal,  in  extent  and  exactness  of  important  information,  to  the  preceding  d^etebes. 
The  attention  both  of  England  and  the  United  Stat^  is  now  directed  with  eager  m- 
terest  toward  Cuba.  The  rapid  occurrence  of  political  events,  as  is  well  remarked  by 
the  editor  in  a  brief  preface,  seem  to  involve  a  convergent  force  that  is  hastfining  sonie 
great  consummation :  '  If  all  do  not  agree  as  to  the  result  which  these  changes  are  to 
'  bring,,  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  changes  themselves.  They  have  multiplied 
within  the  year ;  they  are  multiplying ;  they  will  continue  to  multiply.  The  oonaer- 
vative  and  the  radical,  the  ultra  whig  and  the  ultra  democrat,  are  all  overwheimed  by 
the  resistiess  course  of  things,  if  they  stop  even  but  a  moment  to  contemplate  it  What 
is  to  be  done?  '  Shall  we  attempt  to  stay  this  irresistible  progress,  and  be  swept  away 
by  it ;  or  shall  we  rather  do  what  we  may  to  control  and  direct  it?  As  to  Cuba,  a 
word  only  need  be  said.  Wither  without  the  tJnited  States,  she  will  soon  be  flree 
from  Spanish  dominion ;  and  —  which  is  of  greater  consequence  to  this  country — if 
free  without  our  aid  or  influence,  she  foils  to  !BdigIand.  How  will  tiie  United  States 
reliah  the  possession  by  that  nation  of  a  point  which  commands  the  Gulf  of  Modos 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  T'  The  analysis  of  Cuban  taxes  in  the  present  vo- 
lume  is  we  believe  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  attempted ;  and  the  chapters  on  the  social 
fend  domestic  manners  of  the  Cubans,  on  rdlgion  and  edueation,  cannot  fofl  to  interest 
liie  reader. 
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Live  avd  CoEEiflPOKovioi  or  Bobbet  Socmnr.  —  Of  this  work,  now  pnbliflh- 
iag  in  six  ^FsTts'  by  the  BionocBs  Haepeb,  we  hsTe  read  tho  finrt  two  munbara. 
TWy  powoM  to  mnoli  interggt,  that  we  <liall  prooeed  to  present  lereral  paiwagciii  wiiioh 
locoiUyimprewediisinadeaaltorypeniMl;  peneil  in  hmd  the  whOe/ for  the  benefit  of 
oar  oobecrqytion-Dst,'  as  our  friend  and  contemporary  of'  The  Bunkum  Flag-Stafif  would 
doabtksB  phrase  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  and  eyidently  thoroughly  tmthfiil 
than  the  opening  chapters  of  the  work,  which  consist  of,  and  are  entitled, '  ReeoUec- 
trnna  of  the  Early  Life  of  Robert  Southey^vfritten  by  Himeelfj  in  a  Seriee of  LeU 
tore  to  a  Friend  J  These  recollections  commence  with  the  writer's  earliest  memory, 
and  are  brought  down  to  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  began  to  make  a  sensation  in 
the  world  of  fiterstnre.  We  shall  proceed  at  once  to  oar  extracts  frcnn  this  entertain* 
ing  and  instrnctive  melange.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  one  who  has  so  weQ  de- 
scribed the '  net  parport  and  apshot  of  war'  as  has  Sodthey  in  his '  Battle  of  Blen- 
hefaoQ,'  should  himself  have  had  sach  warlike  propenaities  when  he  was  yet  bnt  a  mere 
eUld: 

*I  BAD  agrattdeslntobeaaoldlflr:  OoloDelJoaMtoifOiloe  gave  me  bis  sword;  I  took  K  to  bed, 
SPd  went  to  slera  in  a  state  of  most  complete  happiness:  In  the  nuMrning  It  was  gone.  Onoelsit 
vpon  the  grass  m  what  we  call  a  brown  study;  u  last,  oat  it  came,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to 
i^aimt  Hajlt:  *AQnleePoLLT«  I  shoaldUkftto  hate  all  the  weapons  ofwar.  the  gon,  sod  the  sword 
sad  the  halbert,  and  the  pistoL  all  the  weapons  of  war.'  Once  I  got  whipned  for  taking  a  walk  with 
aJoanieymanbart>er  who  Ured  opposite,  and  promlied  to  gire  me  a  swora.  TMs  took  a  strange  torn 
whenlwasabontnineyeaivold.  Ihadbeenreadingthehlstoricalplaysor  SnAKsraARB^andooa- 
ehMlad  there  moat  be  dvil  wan  in  my  own  tim&  and  resolTed  to  be  a  very  great  man,  Uke  the  Eabl 
er  Warwick.   Now  it  would  be  prodflnt  to  make  parttsans:  sol  toUL  my  comnanioaa  at  school  that 


repeat  their  dreams  to  me,  and  1  was  artftil  eaoogh  to  refer  them  aU  to  great  ciyU  wars,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  great  man  who  was  to  appear  ~  meaning  myseUl  I  had  resolved  that  Toxshonld 
M  a  ipvat  man  too,  and  aetoally  dreamed  ODoe  of  going  Into  hu  tent  to  wake  htm  the  moniing  belbfo 
a  battle,  so  ftiU  was  I  of  theae  Ideas.' 


my  mother  was  a  venr  good  woman,  and  had  taught  me  to  inteipret  dreams,   'hmv  used  to  come  and 
*  ^"  *    "    ms  K>  me,  and  1  was  artftil  eaoogh         ""  '"        "'         '  '    "  ^ '" 

r 

0 

abattle,softiUi 

SouTHET  ipeaks  most  a£Eectionately  of  a  lorely  yonng  sister  who  died  in  his  early 
boyhood :  ^  She  was  a  beaatiftd  creature,  the  admiratkm  of  all  who  beheld  her.  My 
anint  Mmit  was  one  day  walking  with  her  down  Union-street,  when  Wmlbt  hap- 
pened to  be  coming  up,  and  the  old  man  was  so  struck  with  the  little  girl's  beauty  that 
liestoppedandezclaimed,^OhI  sweet  creature !'  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  gave  her 
a  Uessing.  That  which  in  afflictkm  we  are  prone  to  think  a  blessing,  and  which,  per- 
haps, in  sober  reflection,  may  be  justly  thought  so,  befell  her  son  afterward — an  early 
femoral  to  a  better  world.  She  died  of  hydrocephalus,  a  disease  to  which  the  most 
promising  children  are  the  most  liaUe.  H^ipily  neither  her  parents  nor  her  grand- 
mother ever  suspected,  what  is  ezoesding  probable,  that  in  her  case  the  disease  nay 
hove  been  indnoed  by  their  dipping  her  every  morning  in  a  tub  of  the  coldflpi  w«fl 
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wBter.  This  was  done  from  an  old  notion  of  stFengthenmg  her :  the  shook  waidretd- 
fn] ;  the  poor  chOd's  horror  of  it,  every  morning,  when  taken  ont  of  bed,  atfll  more  eo. 
I  cannot  remember  having  aeen  it  without  horror ;  not  do  I  believe  that  among  all 
the  preposterous  practices  which  fiilse  theories  have  prodnoed,  there  was  ever  a  more 
cruel  and  perilous  one  than  this.'  Are  there  not  many  of  our  readers  who  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  these  strictures  upon  a-practice  at  once  absurd  and  cruel  ? 
We  were  not  a  littie  amused  at  this  <  passage'  in  the  life  of  oU  gouty  Lord  Batekax  : 
*  An  odd  accident  happened  to  him  during  one  of  his  severe  fits,  at  a  time  when  no 
persuasions  could  have  induced  him  to  put  his  feet  to  the  ground,  or  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  walk.  He  was  sitting  with  his  legs  up,  in  the  ftlU  costume  of  that 
respectable  and  orthodox  disease,  when  the  ceiling,  being  somewhat  old,  part  of  it  give 
way,  and  down  came  a  fine  nest  of  rats,  old  and  young  togeiher,  plump  upon  him. 
He  had  what  is  called  an  antipathy  to  these  creatures,  and,  forgetting  the  gout  in  the 
horror  which  their  visitation  excited,  sprung  from  his  easy  chair,  and  fiuriy  ran  dovB 
stairs.'  There  is  a  foroiUe  lesson,  well  worthy  *  the  attentioQ  of  parents  and  gaar- 
dians,'  in  the  following  record  <^  the  manner  in  whioha  portion  of  his  tim^waipasKd 
from  the  age  of  two  years  to  six,  while  residing  at  Bath  with  a  maiden-nunt : 

*I  HAD  many  indulgcnoee,  bat  more  prlyations,  and  those  of  an  iidoriom^  Idiid:  want  of  pkj' 
matfea,  want  or  exercise,  never  beins  allowed  to  do  anything  in  wU<»  by  powiblllty  1  mlglit  dirt 
myself;  late  houra  in  company,  that  Is  to  say,  late  hours  Ibr  a  child,  which  I  reckon  among  the  pri- 
Tanoiw  (having  always  had  the  healthiest  propensity  for  going  to  bed  betimes ;)  late  homv  of  rinof, 
which  were  less  paioAil,  perhapst  but  in  other  respects  worse.  My  annt  chose  thai  I  should  sletp 
with  her.  and  thlB  subjected  me  to  a  double  evil.  She  used  to  have  her  bed  warmed,  and  duriof 
the  months  while  this  practice  was  in  season,  I  was  always  pat  Into  Mollt^s  bed  flrrt,  tx  iter  of  sa 
accident  flrom  the  warming-pan,  and  removed  when  my  aunt  wont  to  bed,  so  that  I  was  regularly 
wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  This,  however,  was  not  half  so  bad  as  belnff  obliged  to  lie  xmal  ntaie, 
and  not  unfkequently  until  ten  in  the  morning,  and  not  daring  to  make  the  sfighteet  movemaoX  whk^ 
conki  disturb  her  during  the  hours  that  I  lay  awake,  and  longbg  to  bo  set  flree.  These  were,  indeed, 
early  and  severe  lesnns  of  patienee.  My  poor  little  wits  were  upon  the  alert  at  those  tedloos  boon 
of  compulsory  idleness,  fencying  figures  and  combinations  of  form  in  the  curtains,  wondering  ai  the 
motes  in  the  sbmt  sun-beam,  and  watching  the  light  from  the  crevices  of  Che  wlnoow-ehatten,  imlfl 
it  served  me,  at  last,  by  its  progressive  motioa,  to  measure  the  lapse  of  time.  Tbonmgbly  tq|adi- 
dous  as  my  education  under  Bius  Ttlkr  was,  no  part  of  It  was  so  irksome  aa  this.* 

His  aunt)  we  are  informed^  among  other  indulgences,  took  him  oooaaioiiaUy  to  die 
theatre :  '  When  I  was  taken  there  for  the  first  time,  I  can  perfectly  well  remember 
my  surprise  at  not  finding  the  pit  literally  a  deep  hole,  into  whksh  I  had  often  pnofei 
myself  to  think  how  or  why  any  persons  could  poaaibly  go.'  Tlioee  who  have  at- 
tended a '  spelling-bee' — and  what  reader  who  ever  went  to  a  district-schod  in  the 
country  but  htu  attended  them? — will  call  to  mind  a  fiunSiar  and  pleasairt  seene 
while  perusing  the  annexed  extract  The  child,  it  should  be  premised,  has  grown  np 
to  be  a  school-boy : 

*Twicc  during  the  twelve  months  of  my  stay  great  Interest  was  exdled  throoghoot  <3ie  eomsw** 
wealth  by  a  grand  speUinginatch,  for  which  poor  Flowks  deeervea  some  credit,  if  It  was  adevlee 
of  Ua  own  to  save  himself  trouble  and  amuse  the  bovg.  Two  of  the  biggest  boys  cboee  their  psrtr, 
boy  by  boy  alternately,  until  the  whole  school  waa  divided  between  them.  They  then  hunted  the 
dioUonary  (br  words  unusual  enough  in  th^r  orthogrsphy  to  puule  in-tang^t  lads ;  and  having  eon- 
pared  lista,  that  the  same  word  might  not  be  obosea  by  both,  two  words  were  delivered  to  ereiy  boy* 
and  kept  by  him  profoundly  secret  from  all  on  the  oiher  side  until  the  time  of  triaL  On  a  day  sp- 
polnted  we  were  drawn  up  In  battle  amy,  quite  as  anxious  on  the  oecoaioo  as  the  neobcn  a  a 
cricket  club  for  the  result  of  a  sraod  match  against  all  Kngland.  Anibitioo,  that  ^last  inllrml^  of 
noble  minds,*  had  its  fUn  share  in  producing  this  anxiety;  and,to  increase  the  exdteraent,  each  per> 
oon  had  wagered  a  half^>enny  upon  the  event.  The  words  were  given  out  in  due  aooceMion  oneseh 
side,  from  toe  biggest  to  the  least ;  and  for  every  one  which  was  melled  rightly  in  its  progress  don 
the  eseiBy*S  ranks,  the  eoemy  scored  one;  or  one  was  seured  on  the  other  side  if  the  word  ras  tts 
gaunttot  safely.  The  party  in  which  I  was  engaged  lost  one  of  these  matches  and  won  the  other.  I 
remember  that  my  words  for  one  of  them  were  *  Crystallization*  and  'Ootorie,*  sad  tlua  I  was  oasof 
the  mssi  ifltetfve  psrsona  in  the  oooteot,  whkh  might  easily  be.* 

Hear  the '  testimony'  borne  by  an  ingenuous  boy  to  a  praotioe  in  some  flnnSei 
much  bsMer  honored  in  the  breaoh  tiian  in  the  obaervanee :  'I  dreaded  noAtag  lo 
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Bmoh  as  Sunday  erening  in  winter :  we  were  then  aesemhled  in  the  hall  to  hear  the 
mast^  read  a  senncm,  or  a  portkm  of  Stackhoubk'b  History  of  the  Bible.  Here  I 
sat  at  the  end  (^  a  long  form^  in  sight,  but  not  within  feeling  of  the  fire,  my  feet  oold, 
my  eyelids  hea^y  as  lead,  and  yet  not  daring  to  close  them,  kept  awake  by  fear  alone, 
in  total  inaction,  and  under  the  operation  of  a  lecture  more  soporifio  than  the  strongest 
deeping  dose.  Heaven  help  the  wits  of  those  good  people  who  think  that  children 
are  to  be  edified  by  having  sermons  read  to  them !'  There  is  something  not  a  little 
laughable  in  Southet^s  first  dream :  ^  The  earliest  dream  which  I  can  remember  re- 
lated to  my  aunt :  it  was  singular  enough  to  impress  itself  inddibly  upon  my  memory. 
I  thought  I  was  sitting  with  her  in  her  drawing  room,  (chairs,  carpet,  and  every  thing 
are  now  visibly  present  to  my  mind's  eye,)  when  the  devil  was  introduced  as  a  morn- 
ing visitor.  Such  an  appearance,  for  he  was  in  his  full  oostume  of  horns,  black  bat- 
wings,  taQ,  and  cloven  feet,  put  me  in  ghostly  and  bodily  fear ;  but  she  received  him 
with  perfect  politeness,  called  him  dear  Mr.  Devil,  desired  the  savant  to  set  him  a 
«hair,  and  expressed  her  delight  at  being  &vored  with  a  call !'  We  were  struck  with 
this  instance  of  a  &ir  blossom  £uling  (^  ultimate  fruit,  a  boy  whose  appearance,  we 
are  told,  prepossessed  all  who  saw  him :  '  My  mother  was  so  taken  with  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners,  and  the  regularity  and  mildness  of  his  features,  that  she  was  very  de- 
airons  I  should  become  intimate  with  him.  Ho  grew  up  to  be  a  puppy,  spotted  a 
swallow-tail  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  at  five-and-twenty  was  an  insignificant  withered 
homuncuhu^  with  a  white  &oe  shrivelled  into  an  expression  of  effiaminate  peevishness. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  wherein  the  promise  of  the  boy  has  not  been  iTulfilled  by 
tha  man,  but  nev^  so  striking  a  case  of  blight  as  thb.'  The  reader  will  admire  with 
us  the  subjoined  afiTectionate  tribute  to  the  writer's  mother : 

*I  i>o  not  believe  that  any  bamtti  being  ever  brovght  into  the  world,  and  carried  (brous^  It,  a 
larger  portion  of  original  goodnen  than  my  dear  mother.  Every  one  who  knew  her  torod  ner,  fttr 
the  aeemed  made  to  be  happy  herself,  and  to  make  every  one  happy  within  her  UtUe  sphere.  Her 
underBtanding  was  as  good  as  her  heart:  it  la  fh)m  her  I  have  inherited  that  alertnese  of  mind  and  quick- 
neea  of  M>penenBion,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impoeaible  Ibr  me  to  have  undertaken  half 
cK  what  1  nave  performed.  God  never  bleeaed  a  human  creature  with  a  more  cheerM  dispositi<Hi, 
a  more  generous  spirit,  a  sweeter  temper,  or  a  tenderer  heart.  I  remraaber  that  when  first  I  under- 
stood what  death  was,  and  began  to  think  of  it,  the  moat  fterftil  thought  It  induced  was  that  of  losing 
my  mother ;  it  seemed  to  me  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  used  to  hope  that  I  might  die  before  her. 
Nature  la  merclAil  to  QB.  We  learn  mdnally  that  we  are  to  die;  a  knowledge  which,  if  it  came  sod- 
denly  upon  us  in  rip«r  age,  would  be  more  than  the  mind  could  endure.  We  are  gradually  pre> 
paved  for  onr  departure  by  aeeing  the  ol^Jeota  of  onrearUeat  and  deepest  aflbctlona  go  before  us:  and 
ev«n  if  no  keener  afflictiona  are  dispensed  to  wean  us  flom  thia  world,  and  remove  our  tenoereat 
thoughts  and  dearest  hopes  to  aiK>tner,  mere  age  brings  with  it  a  weariness  of  life,  and  deatli  be* 
OQfnaa  to  the  okl  aa  natoral  aikd  deairable  aa  deep  to  a  tired  diUd.' 

One  is  continually  struck,  in  reading  Soutbbt's  letters,  with  the  terseness,  the  ex* 
treme  simplicity  and  sententeousness  of  his  style.  Observe  the  fi^owing  segregated 
examples :  '  As  no  madman  ever  pretended  to  a  religious  call  wi&out  finding  some 
open-eared  listeners  ready  to  believe  in  him  and  become  his  disciples ;  so,  perhaps,  no 
<me  ever  composed  verses  with  &oility  who  had  not  some  to  admire  and  applaud  him 

in  his  own  little  cirde.' ^  It  surprises  me  to  perceive  how  many  tldngs  come  to 

mind  which  had  been  for  years  and  years  forgotten!  It  b  said  that  when  earth  is  flung 
to  the  surfiuie  in  digging  a  weD,  plants  will  spring  up  which  are  not  found  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  seeds  having  quickened  in  li^t  and  air  which  had  lain  buried  during 
mknown  ages — no  unapt  illustration  for  the  way  in  idiich  forgotten  things  are  thus 
faroaght  up  fh>m  the  bottom  of  ofne^s  memory.'  But  we  must  pause ;  satisfied  that 
Abe  reader,  after  perashig  the  ibregdng  passages,  wiU  requbre  no  reoOTomendatioii 
of  ours  to  procure  &e  numbers  whence  they  are  taken^  as  weU  as  those  whieh  are  to 
MMMoed  than. 
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GoMi?  WITH  Rbaokbb  Aim  CoftEKSPoiTDKim. — Tiismi  baa  been  a  fedde  ennade 
atarted  recently  against  Sunday  jonmala,  the  labor  npon  wbiob,  unlike  ibat  required  for 
the  papers  of  tbe  stiooeeding  day,  is  performed  in  adYanoe  of '  boly  time.'  Now  we  woold 
do  nothing  to  sanction  tbedeeeorati<m  of  tbeSabbalb;  on  the  contrary,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  we  b<^  always  to  be  fonnd  on  the  side  of  morality  in  this  regard.  B«t 
there  ia  snob  a  thing  as  miaanterprethig  what  the  *■  breaking  of  the  Sabbadi'  really  is. 
The  man  who,  in  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  goes  in  bis  somptaons  carriage  to  the  portals  of 
tbe  bouse  of  God,  and  there  leaves  bis  coachman  (with  no  soul  of  bia  own  to  save, 
of  coarse,  any  more  than  tbe  borsea  be  drives)  to  sit  on  bis  box  while  his  master  and 
fiimily  recUne  npon  damask  cushions,  and  make  their  responses  from  prayer-boob 
of  velvet  and  gold,  snob  a  man  baa  no  idea  that  be  is  acoeasory  to  breaking  the  Sab- 
batb ;  bnt  is  bis  coachman,  idly  cracUng  bia  whip  while  bis  master  is  '  at  worship,* 
any  better  engaged  than  the  little  boy  wbo  ia  supporting  a  widowed  motiier  or  a  dea- 
titnte  broths  or  sister  by  selling  to  tbe  poor  man,  wbo  may  desire  it,  a  w^-oondndsd 
Snnday  newspaper;  a  newspaper  containing  information  which,  perhaps,  incessant 
labor  during  tbe  week  only  renders  aeeenihU  to  him  on  that  day  T  With  defereooe 
to  leas  rigorous  jadgments,  we  think  not;  nor  do  we  deem  tbe  reading  of  sadia 
journal,  during  a  leisure  hour  on  tbe  Sabbath,  at  all  calculated  to  disqnaliQr  ti>«  mm^ 
of  any  thinking  man  for  the  subsequent  reception  of  religious  truths,  throogfa  the 
a|»pointed  modes  and  channels  appropriate  to  the  day.  We  spoke,  in  a  recent  sub- 
section in  this  department,  of  the  eflbct  which  a  too  stringent  application  of  moral  and 
religious  requirements  sometimes  have  upon  children ;  and  we  have  seen  those  re- 
marks quoted  and  fovorably  commented  upon  by  secular  and  religious  joomak  in  dif- 
forent  quarters  of  the  Union.  '  There  are,'  aays  the  humane  and  froetieaUy  reSgioos 
author  of  ^The  Song  of  the  Shiri :' 

'THsai  sre  Kniie  moody  penooSf  not  a  few, 
Who,  turned  bj  nalnre  with  a  gloomy  bias, 
BMumnoe  Mack  doTilt  to  adopt  tlie  Dine, 
And  think  when  they  are  dismal  th^  are  ptoQs;* 

men  who,  in  endeavoring  to  force  others  to  *■  fofiow  in  thdr  footsteps'  and  instate  their 
example,  exercise  any  thing  bnt  a  salutary  influence  upon  aodety.  There  is  suck  » 
thing  as '  putting  too  much  Sabbath  into  Sunday,'  ei|>ecially  for  the  young;  making 
it  a  day  to  be  dreaded  father  than  a  season  to  be  oheridied.  We  are  reminded,  in 
ihia  connection,  of  the  Scotch  profoasor,  who  during  a  Sunday  walk  h^>peiied  to  be 
hammering  at  a  geological  q^edmen  which  he  bad  accidentally  picked  up,  when  a 
sanotiinoniona  person  gravely  accosted  him,  and  aaid  with  great  smousneas,  'Ah! 
Sir,  you  thhik  you  are  only  brealdng  a  atone,  bnt  yon  are  breaking  the  Sabbadil' 
▲  walk  in  the  country  on  Sunday,  and  a  survey  of  the  works  of  an  aU-boimtiftil 
C&KATOK,  at  a  time  when  leisure  gives  force  and  atability  to  good  unpressions,  we  have 
heard  denounced  as  flinfoL  Denunciations  of  acts  so  inpocent  and  sunple  as  this  have 
tbe  eflSwt  to  create  a  re&ction  in  the  minda  they  are  intended  to  direct  Hooo,  in  his 
satire  called  ^An  Open  Question' — aa  touching  tbe  propriety  of  '  tbe  authoritiea'  not 
permitting  persons  walking  through  one  of  the  London  parks  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  pass  through  that  portion  of  it  which  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  ao6k>gfeal 
ooUeotiaai — baa  a  few  stanxaa  which  will  by  some  readera  perhaps  be  regarded  as  ia 
pomt  And  we  would  &rther  ask  the  reader,  who  may  ebanoe  to  have  the  Loodoii 
editioii  of  Hooo'a  poema  in  bia  library,  to  turn  over  the  leavea  of  the  first  vohona 
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vntfl  he  comet  to  the  ^Oie  to  JRat  WiUonJ  He  will  find  in  Ihat  admirable  and  moat 
tranohant  aatire  aome  of  the  atrtmgeet  argnmenta,  in  &Yor  of  the  poaition  which 
we  hare  aaaumed,  that  we  at  leaat  have  ever  encoontered.  But  to  the  preaent  ex- 
traot: 


» me  K  Mens  tbat  tn  tbe  oddest  way 
(Begginff  Che  pardon  of  each  iteld  Sodas) 
or  wooUhbe  keepers  of  the  Sabbath-day 


IflntasTt 

The  dove*  Uie  winged  Columbus  ci^  maa^ 
TiM  tender  loTo4>lM — or  the  filial  stork  r 

TIte  pnnetoal  orane— the  providential  raT«Q  t 
The  pelican  whose  bosom  fee^  rbe  jpnng? 


Nmr,  most  we  cot  llrom  Satinday 
Hie  fbathered  marrel  with  a  human  tongoe, 
Becaose  she  does  not  preach  upon  a  Sanday — 
But  what  is  yonr  opinion,  Blrs.  GauicpT  ? 

<  The  busy  bearer — that  ssgadoos  beast ! 

The  sheep  that  owned  an  Oriental  sheplierd ; 
That  deeer^ehip,the  camel  of  the  East, 

The  homed  rainooeros^  the  spotted  leopaid; 
The  creatures  of  the  great  CasATOR^s  hand 

A^  surely  sights  for  better  days  than  Monday  t 
Tbe  elephant,  althoog^  be  wears  no  band. 

Has  he  no  sermon  m  his  trunk  fw  Sunday — 

But  what  is  your  opinloa,  Mrs.  Geumot  T 

( Wbat  harm  if  men  who  bum  the  midnight  oil. 
Weary  of  fhune,  and  worn  and  wan  in  natvner 

Seek  once  a-week  their  splriti  to  asaoiL 
And  snatch  a  glimpse  of  <  Animated  Nature?* 

Better  it  were  it;  in  his  best  of  suits, 
The  artisan,  who  goes  to  work  on  Moodi^, 


Should  spend  a  lelsare  hour  amoQff  the  I 
Than  make  a  beast  of  bis  own  selfon  Sunday — 
But  what  Is  your  opinioo,  Mrs.  GnniinTT* 


•T6 

Our 

Are  like  the  keepen  of  the  brutes  ferodoaa: 
As  soon  tbe  tiger  might  expect  to  stalk 

AlKHit  tbe  grounds  ftom  SaturdaT  till  Moodaj, 
Ab  anj  harmtess  man  to  take  a  walk. 

If  saints  should  dap  him  in  a  cage  on  Sunday — 

But  what  is  your  opinion,  Bfrs.  Grumdt? 

«bi  spite  of  an  hypocrlsT  can  spin, 

Aa  sorely  as  I  am  a  christian  sdon* 
I  eannot  think  It  is  a  mortal  sin, 

(UnlesB  he*s  k)Ose)  to  k>ok  upon  a  Hon. 
I  really  think  that  one  may  go,  perchance, 

To  see  a  bear,  as  guiltless  as  on  Monday; 
(That  ia,  provided  that  he  did  not  dance,) 

Bruin  *s  no  worse  than  bakin*  on  a  Sunday— 

But  what  Is  your  optaklon,  Mrs.  Geukot  ? 

*Ih  spite  of  an  the  bnatic  compiles, 

I  cannot  think  the  day  a  bU  dlTlner 
Because  no  childrea,  with  forestalling  smiles. 

Throngs  happy,  to  the  gates  of  Eden  Minor; 
It  ia  not  plaiiv  to  my  poor  Ihith  at  least. 

That  what  we  ehrisien  ^natural*  on  Monday, 
The  wondioQS  history  of  bird  and  beast, 

Cm  be  unnatural  because  it  ^  Sunday — 

But  what  Is  your  opinion,  Mn.  Gaumnr  T 

There  ia  something  worthy  of  heed  in  the  cloaing  argument  of  these  characteriatio 
lines.  Something  we  think  shoold  be  conceded  to  the  eeruervative  influence  of  in- 
teresting and  instructive  Sunday  journals  upon  a  class  of  readers,  who  but  for  them 
might,  and  donbtlees  would,  be  fiir  less  hmooently  employed  than  in  their  quiet  peru- 
sal by  their  own  hearths.  '  Finally,  and  in  conclusion,'  we  marvel  much  that  well- 
meaning  and  pious  persons  in  our  day  cannot  revolve  in  the  great  wheel  of  reform 
without  rushing  at  once  to  the  periphery.  .  .  .  Have  you  never  felt,  reader,  just 
at  this  season  of  mid-Bfarch,  the  force  and  truth  of  the  ensuing  observations  ?  Our 
cnly  wonder  is,  that  another  should  have  expressed  so  perfectly  our  own  thoughts  and 
emotions,  a  hundred  times  awakened  and  experienced,  in  the  early  *  spring-time  of  the 
year :'  '  Tliere  is  a  certain  melancholy  m  the  evenings  of  early  q>ring,  which  ia  among 
Uioae  inflnencea  of  nature  the  moat  univeraally  recognised,  the  most  difficult  to  ex- 
l^ain.  The  ailttit  atir  of  revivmg  life,  which  does  not  yet  betray  dgna  in  the  bud  and 
bloasom ;  only  in  a  softer  deamoas  in  the  air,  a  more  lingering  pause  in  the  akmly 
lengthening  day ;  a  more  delicate  freshnesa  and  balm  in  the  twilight  atmosphere,;  a 
more  lovely  yet  still  unquiet  note  from  the  birds,  settling  down  into  their  coverts ;  the 
mgne  sense  under  all  that  hush,  which  still  outwardly  wears  the  bleak  sterility  of 
winter — of  the  busy  change  houriy,  momently  at  work — renewing  the  youth  of  the 
world,  re-dothing  with  vigorous  bk>om  the  skeletona  of  things ;  all  these  messages 
from  the  heart  of  Nature  to  the  heart  of  Man  may  well  aSeat  and  move  us.  But 
wby  with  melancholy?  No  tiumght  on  our  part  connects  and  construes  the  low, 
geotleviMoes.  It  is  not  7^b«^A<  that  replies  and  reasMia:  it  iaJPeeltiif  that  hears  and 
dreams.  Kxamine  not,  O  child  of  man  I — examine  not  that  mysterious  melancholy 
with  the  hard  eyea  of  thy  reason ;  thou  canst  not  impale  it  on  the  q>ikeB  of  thy  thorny 
logic,  nor  describe  its  endiantedomde  by  probleinaoonned  from  thy  aohools.  Borderer 
▼OL.  ZZZT.  2i 
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thyadf  of  two  worldi— the  Dead  and  the  living — give  thine  ear  to  the  tonea,  htm 
thy  aool  to  the  ahadowa,  that  ateal,  in  the  aeaaon  of  change,  from  the  dim  Border 
Ijund.'  .  .  .  Thbi  have  a  choiee  apecfanen  (rf  *hi^  old  art?  at  WaAington,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  ^prepared  report'  of  a  oorreapondent  at  the  national  capitol: 
< By  the  way,  talking  about '  piotera;'  they  have  a  new  one  in  the  Rotimda,  whidt 
the  *'  Bnnknin  Flag-Staff'  ought  to  notioe.  General  WABBmoroN,  of  coorae,  ooca- 
piea  the  middle.  He  ia  wrapt  in  a  white  sheet,  and  looka  very  like  an  old  woman  of 
the  '  middle  ages'  doing  penance  before  a  ohurch  door.  Three  or  foor  fidlowa  in  the 
fore-ground,  whoae  ftoea  must  have  been  drawn  with  a  blister-plaster,  are  eadi  of 
them  making  violent  efforts  to  stick  a  carrot  into  hia  eye.  Three  *  Model  Artiatea,' 
without  a  rag  on,  arc^  jumping  over  his  head ;  and  one  of  them,  jnat  visible  b^iad 
an  enormoua  breaat-worit,  ia  going  to  drop  a  weU-soonred  beetle-ring  on  his  naked 
skuU.  An  around  and  bdiind  are  the  portraita  of  6dt  Fawkcs,  Hookkt  'Wauom^ 
Mr.  Gkbbn,  John  Siuth,  Billy  Patsksoit,  8u  John  Maundbvillb,  Oqf»tain  jAma 
RlLBY,  Fkkdinand  Mknbbx  Fihto,  Woutbb.  Van  Twillkk,  and  JuDAa  IscAaisT, 
making  horrible  oontortiona.  In  shwt,  it  ia  a  very  atriking  hiatorioal  ^  pioter.'  Hie 
artist  is  some  relation  of  the  young  genius  who  was  taken  by  hia  fiither  to  Powsii^ 
that  he  might  learn  to 'soulp!*  .  .  .  OumBurlingtmi  correspondent's  story  of '7^ 
Profan9  Man  toko  could  nH  do  Juotieo  to  hu  SubjteV  waa  written  for  and  pnUkdied 
in  the  '  Gossip'  of  the  Knickkkbockbr  years  ago.  .  .  .  Ws  wiah  that  every  one 
of  our  readers  could  hear  that  accompliahed  muidcal  artist  and  natural  geotonan,  ear 
friend  Mr.  Jossra  Burkb,  sing  the  f<^wing,  in  his  rich,  melodious,  roQioking  man* 
ner.  It  is  better  than  a  concert,  Especially  with  our  old  friend '  Beouoh'  to  *  come  m 
in  the  choma : 

Aad  the  ihnaket  oommltled  ■hnkUe, 
To  nve  thflouelves  ftom  ■UansMflr ! 


flAXNT  Patuck  waa  a  g 

And  he  oune  of  dseent  people, 
He  buiU  achurch  In  Dubtfn  town, 

And  on  it  pot  a  steeple ; 
His  mother  was  a  Gallaohsii, 

Hia  fkther  waa  a  BaADTt 
Hia  axmt  waa  an  0*SBAUoiniaaT, 

mat  oooain  to  O^GaAST : 

Good  lock  attand  Saint  PAraicK'a  Art, 
Fbr  he  waa  the  saint  ao  olever, 

He  give  ttie  sfanakea  and  toada  a  twtati 
And  he  bothered  them  fbr  evar  1 

Tbfb  Wlddow  hllla  an  Terrhlght 

And ao's the Idn of  Howthtttr ; 
Bat  there  *ft  a  hin  modi  higher  sail, 


Mnch  hiaher  nor  them  both,  Bin 
athetopofthathlidihiU 
Saiat  PATaicK  preaehed  hia  aannint; 


He  drove  the  ftogs  into  the  boga. 
And  he  bothaied  aB  the  varailnt: 

Good  lock  attend  Batnt  PATaicx'a  flit, 
For  he  waa  the  aalnt  ao  dever: 

He  gave  the  ahnakea  and  to«la  a  twlM, 
And  he  bothered  then  Ibr  evert 

There  *a  not  a  BBUe  in  TrdMMPa  iaie 
Whate  the  dirtj  TaraUnla  mnslara, 

But  Ihera  he  pot  Ida  ownlbre^^ 
And  anirthered  them  in  dutara; 

llMtoadawent  pop,  the  firoga  want  plop, 
Oap^ladi  into  the  watheiT         ^^ 


Good  lack  attend  Saint  BATaicx'a  Art, 
For  lie  waa  the  saint  ao  clever ; 

He  gave  the  ahaakes  and  tonda  a  twial. 
And  he  bothaied  them  fbr  evert 

No  wonder  that  we  IHdi  bofs 

An  ao  ftee  and  frIAj, 
Fer  aore  Saint  Pat,  he  tanght  aa  that. 

As  well  aa  ditnking  whiikej : 
Mo  wonder  that  the  adnt  hiaMdr 

To  drink  U  ahoold  be  wflliiv, 
For  hia  BBOthar  kept  a  ahebeearflihop 

In  the  town  of  InaUdlen. 

Goodloek  attend  Saint  PATaicx'a  ialy 
For  he  waa  the  aah^  ao  etovar  ; 

He  gave  the  ahnalna^d  toadaa  twial. 
And  he  bothered  them  ftv  ever  I 

Oh  I  waa  I  botao  Ibrtaiate 

AatobebM3kinMvMlei> 
1  la  I 'd  be  boond  that  fkom  Ife^  gromifl 

I  never  mon  would  MM  atir ; 
T  waa  then  Safait  Patugx  iHlad  tmC 

With  pteitv  of  the  pntlea, 
WlOi  piga  galon,  maanHDaatora, 

And  cabbagea  and  Mlmt 

Good  hick  attend  Sahtt  PATaicK*k  AM, 

For  he  waa  the  aalnt  ao  dever ; 
He  gsfe  the  ahaakaa  aad  made  a  twta. 


And  he  botharad  them  for  avert 


On  the  ahorea  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  Tillage  oT  Oswego,  or  < 'Swi^'aa  they  wad 
to  can  H  fai  die  <  ked'ntry,*  there  are  hundreds  of  thoae  peoohar  holea  «  odk  mada  by 
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hakrwmSkmu,  On  one  ooosMcm  there  was  a  tremendous  gale  on  the  lake,  the  eflfect 
of  which  WIS  dins  desoribed  by  an  eye-witness  to  the '  ear-witness'  who  gires  the  re- 
eqrd  to  ns:  '  I  never  see  sooh  a  ga}e  in  my  life  —  neyer  1  It  blew  so  hard  that  it  blew 
an  the  sand  off  the  bank,  and  Uft  the  ttsaUoio-AoZe*  tticking  out  a  f6ot  and  a  half  /' 
Not  nnlike  the  Inshman's  explanation  of  how  cannon  were  cast:  ^  Yon  take  a  round 
hole,  and  mn  iron  or  brass  aronnd  it !'  .  .  .  Wi  he^d  to-day  a  laughable  ^Anecdote 
•f  a  Man  toUh  a  big  FooV  He  was  a  BuffiQonian,  who  mnst  be  liying  now,  for  a 
man  with  so  good  a  hold  upon  the  ground  is  not  likely  to  *  drop  off'  in  a  hurry.  He 
striped  one  day  into  the  small  shop  of  a  boot-maker's  hi  the  flourishing  capital  of  old 
Erie,  and  asked  Canmc  if  he  oould  make  him  a  pair  of  boots.  Looking  at  his  long 
splay  pedal  extremities,  and  ih^i  glancing  at  a  huge  uncut  cow-hide  that  hung  upon 
the  wan,  he-said,  ^  Well,  yes,  I  guess  so.'  '  What  time  win  you  hate  them  done  ? 
To-day  is  Monday.'  '  WeD,  it  'U  depend  on  circumstances ;  I  guess  I  can  have  'em 
dcme  ibr  you  by  Saturday.'  On  Saturday,  therefore,  the  man  caned  for  his  boots  i 
'  Have  yon  got  'em  done  ?'  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  little  shop.  *■  No,  I  have  n't  —  I 
coold  nH ;  it  has  rained  every  day  since  I  took  your  measure.'  *  Rained !'  exclaimed 
Ae  astonished  patron  ;<  wen,  what  of  that?  What  had  <Aaf  to  do  with  it?'  'What 
had  THAT  to  do  with  it  V  echoed  Gaispm ;  '  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  Wh^i 
I  make  your  boots  /  'm  got  to  do  it  out  dooro^  for  I  have  nt  rocnn  in  my  shop,  and  I 
cant  work  out  doors  in  rainy  weather  ?'  It  was  the  same  man  of  *  largo  understanding' 
whom  the  porters  used  to  boUier  so,  when  he  landed  ^rom  a  steamer.  They  would 
rush  up  to  him,  seize  hold  of  his  feet,  saying, '  Where  shan  I  take  your  baggage,  Sir  ? 
Where 's  this  trunk  to  go,  Sir  ?'  .  .  .  We  had  *  taken  our  pen  in  hand'  to  express 
our  surprise  at  the  magnitude  of  the  neatly-executed  an^  exceedingly  corpulent  oata- 
k>gue  of  Messrs.  Cooley  and  KeeoeU  great  Trade-Sale  of  Booke,  etc,  ^d  to  desig- 
nale  some  of  the '  good  bargains'  which  it  offers  to  the  book-loving  public,  when  wo 
cnooimtered,  in  the  colunms  of  a  daily  contemporary,  the  paragraph  which  toe  should 
have  written,  though,  as  RicuAan  the  Third  has  it, 'not  so  weU,  perhaps.'  We  can 
at  least  say  *•  ditto  to  Mr.  Burkb,'  and  accordingly  <{o  do  so :  '  The  sale  win  commence 
at  their  rooms  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-first  instant.  It  is,  we  beUeve,  the  largest  cata- 
logue ever  issued  in  this  country,  and  may  weU  be,  as  it  fiUs  a  large  octavo  of  three 
hundred  and  tw^ity-ei^  P^S^*  The  sale  comprises  invoices  from  more  than  one 
kumdred  and  fifty  of  the  most  prominent  houses  in  the  country,  and  includes,  beside, 
books,  paper,  paper-hangings,  staticmery,  stereotype-plates,  and  binder^s  leather.  It 
win  doubtless  be  a  grand  reflnicm  of  members  of  the  trade  from  an  parts  of  the  oonn- 
try.  Tliis  is  to  be  the  last  sale  by  Messrs.  Coolkt  anb  Kbbsb  before  they  remove  to 
their  spadons  and  elegant  rooms  in  the  fine  stone  buUding  on  the  comer  of  White- 
street  and  Broadway,  a  kxsation  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  firm  dealing  so 
largely  in  objects  of  Hteratare  and  the  fine  arts.  We  observe  that  they  announce 
coming  sales  of  three  great  and  weU-known  collections  of  books ;  the  Ubrary  of  Mr. 
Jambs  Campbell,  the  stock  and  library  of  the  late  William  Colman,  and  a  library  of 
ten  thousand  vohmiesooUeoted  m  Europe. . . .  Ova  country  friend,  the  'Peasant  Bard,* 
who  wrote  several  years  shice  for  these  pages  the  beautiful  ^Lament  of  the  Cherokee^^ 
and  In  a  late  number, '  The  Minute-Men,^  sends  us  the  foUowing  stanzas.  In  his  note  to 
llie  Bditob,  the  writer  observes :  '  I  have  had  no  great  nautical  experience,  but  was 
oooe  witness  to  the  heaving  of  the  lead  in  a  storm.  We  were  passmg  over  shoal  water ; 
and  several  times,  as  the  vessd  plunged  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  we  felt  her 
keel  grind  upon  the  bottom.    The  mate,  who  was  lashed  in  the  chains,  heaved  the 
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lead,  and  <oaUed  off'  in  true  sailor  style,  and  oh«eri]y ;  bat  atill  hk  ftoe  vote  tba  es^ 
preaaion  of  a  ainner  on  the  '  anzioua  seat.'  The  dan^  paaacd,  the  ahoal  deepened, 
and  he  aangont,  'By  the  deep  nine !'  with  a  will.  It  waa  a  nord  and  alirring  aooB* 
to  me,  a  boy,  and  made  an  abiding  impreaaion  on  my  memory;  the  resnh  of  whiok 
is  the  production  of  the  aooompai^ying  aong,  oompoaed  this  day,  after  the  kpae  oC 
many  years  :* 

<  When  wearing  off  the  Bhore,  with  the  breaken  on  the  lee, 
The  wind  throiagh  the  cordage  piping  load  and  draarllyt 
As  the  ahoal  deeper  grows,  it  becahni  the  sailor's  fears. 
As  tremblingiy  ho  listens,  and  the  saring  paU  he  bears : " 

*■  By  the  deep  ninel  by  the  deep  nine  V 

<  When  murky  is  the  night,  and  the  mistjr  wind  is  finee. 
Whan  black  is  the  sky  above,  and  blacker  sliU  the  sea, 
When  uncertain  the  landfUl  that  dimly  looms  ahead. 

Then  ye  niheave-io,  my  hearties  I  bear  a  hand  with  the  lead: 

*  By  the  deep  nine !  by  the  deep  nine  V 

^Lashed  6*er  the  drenching  wates,  the  hardy  sailor  stands, 
His  eye  is  quick  and  certain,  and  ready  are  his  hands ; 
Right  cheerily  overhead,  then,  the  plunging  lead  he  swings, 
Down,  fturther  down,  it  goes,  and  he  musically  sings: 

*  By  the  deep  nine  I  by  the  deep  nine  T 

*  And  ye  who  are  Toyaging  o'er  Ufe^  tempeetuoos  sea. 
Let  Judgment  be  your  compass— your  lead  let  prudence  be ; 
Should  Passion's  current  take  you  toward  a  wrecking  reef, 
Be  wise  to  put  about  as  soon  as  Prudence  sounds  relief: 

*  By  the  deep  nine !  by  the  deep  nine  r 

*The  gallant  ship,  the  Unioh,  our  brave  old  Ikthers  buOt ! 
Her  keel  was  laid  in  hearta*-blood  of  willing  martyre  spilt : 
,  Then  beware,  ve  who  sail  her  along  the  flood  of  time ! 

Keep  her  bearings,  keep  her  soundings — she  'U  float  to  the  chime: 

*  By  the  deep  nine !  by  the  deep  nine  r  * 


'  WiiiLK  trarelling  np  the  Miaeiaaippi  rirer  a  abort  time  since,'  writea  a  1 
■etts  correspondent, '  I  fell  in  with  a  man  who  had  made  aeTeral  exeoraiona  beyond 
the  Rocky  Momitaina.  He  abounded  in  jokea  and  anecdotes  of  the '  frr  West,'  and 
among  other  amusing  incidenta  he  rdated,  waa  the  foUowing :  *  About  three  ycm 
ago,  a  lady  in  Connecticut,  beUeving  that  the  Loan  had  called  her  to  go  to  the  *  ftr 
West'  and  christianise  and  ciyilixe  the  Indiana,  left  her  home,  where  her  chama  had 
nerer  been  appreciated,  to  ftilfil  her  *  miasion  ;'  and  after  a  tedioua  journey  of  tifo 
months,  she  arrived  at  the  plaoe  which  waa  to  be  the  aeat  of  her  miaaionary  labot*. 
Here  she  remained  nearly  a  year ;  when,  finding  her  progress  dow,  and  her  iMmU 
in  the  work  she  had  undertaken  of  little  avail,  die  returned  to  Independenoe,  BG»- 
aouri,  intending  to  tarry  there  awhile,  and  prepare  notea  and  ooUeot  materiak  Ibr  a 
work  on  '  The  Far  West  and  ita  Wonders.'  The  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  aba 
waa  boarding  asked  her  one  day  if  ahe  would  not  like  an  interview  wHh  a  ftninaa 
*■  mountain-man,'  who  had  just  returned  ttcm.  a  long  trip  to  the  mountains,  intinia 
thig  that  he  could  furnish  her  with  interestmg  fiicts.  '  Oh,  yes !'  said  ahe,  in  trae 
Connecticut  stylo,  *  of  oil  things  in  thia  world  I  ahould  !  Do  pray  aak  him  in !'  Noir 
Harris  was  indeed  a  fiunous  *■  mountain-man  *,'  fimious  as  the  best  guide,  the  ^c 
shot,'  the  greatest  wag,  and  most  oonstmomate  liar,  of  aU  the  host  of  untamed  i 
that  roam  among  the  mountains.  Acceding  to  the  lady's  wish,  the  landlord  bwwght 
Harris  up  and  introduced  him.  He  was  bidden  to  take  a  aeat ;  Whereupon  the  lady 
conmienoed  questioning  him  concerning  hb  adventures  in  the  moimtains.  8he  waa 
seated  near  a  table,  on  which  lay  her  note-book ;  and  as  HAaaia  reeovnted  his  peril- 
ous adventures  and  hair-breadth  esoi^ea,  ahe  noted  them  down  word  for  word.    Aa 
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Ike  told  ihe  stories  he  bad  often  iM  before,  wbfle  sitting  by  tbe  forest  cample,  to  ft 
band  of  rongb  companions,  be  forgot  bis  *  wbereabont,'  and  was  soon  spicing  bis  talc# 
with  an  occaaonal  oath.  The  lady  was  somewhat  surprised  and  not  a  little  scandalized 
at  this ;  but  as  yet  she  placed  implicit  confidence  in  bis  yeracity,  and  at  length  asked 
him  if  be  bad  ever  seen  in  bis  travels  any  petrifactions.    '  Ob,  yes.  Ma'am,'  said  be ; 

*  about  them  things  I  can  tell  you  something  interesting,  and  so  strange,  that  if  I  had 
jiot  seen  it  I  should  be  tempted  to  doubt  its  truth  myself.  As  my  companions  and 
myself  were  trayellmg  near  the  Yellowstone  Forks,  one  afternoon  last  winter,  wb^e 
&e  snow  was  very  deep,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  spot,  oh  the  side  of  a  mountam, 
where  every  thing  looked  fresh  and  green :  the  trees  were  covered  with  foliage,  the 
birds  were  singing  merrily  in  the  branches,  the  grass  was  waving  in  the  breeze,  atad 
in  short,  Ma'am,  it  looked  like  a  spat  of  summer  dropped  into  &e  middle  of  winter. 
Tlie  right  was  so  strange,  that  we  concluded  to  'camp,  although  it  was  yet  two  hours 
before  sundown  ;  so,  unpacking  my  mule,  I  took  a  hatchet  and  went  to  a  log,  thinking 
to  hew  off  some  kindling-wood.  I  struck,  and  the  hatchet  glanced.  I  looked  at  the 
edge ;  it  was  turned  I  That  log,  Ma'am,  was  petrified !  I  then  went  to  a  tree  that 
looked  green,  with  birds  singing  on  its  branches.  That  too,  Ma'am,  Was  petrified  ; 
and,  Ma'am,  tbp  very  leaves  and  grass  were  petrified  *,  and  stranger  stOl,  Ma'am,  the 
birds  themselves  were  petriftctions !'  ^  Ah,  yes  !'  said  the  lady,  smiling  exultingly, 
as  though  she  had  now  caught  him ;  '  but  you  said  the  birds  were  tinging  P  Hak- 
Ris  was  perplexed ;  be  bad  gone  too  far  *,  but  resolving  not  to  back  out,  he  exclaimed, 

*  Tes,  Ma'am,  by ihey.were  ! — the  very  notes  in  their  throats  were  petrified !' 

The  '  Notes  on  the  Far  West'  were  suddenly  discontinued ;  Harris  was  dismissed ; 
and  that  chapter  on  petrii3M5tions  is  not  yet  concluded  I'    Our  correspondent  reminds 

00  of  a  kindred  hoax  that  was  perpetrated  upon  one  Mr.  John  Ross  Ddc,  or  John 
Diz  Ross,  who  came  over  from  England  to  enlighten  the  people  of  this  '  wooden 
eomtry'  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  He  was  reading  to  us  in  the  sanctum  from  bis 
^  Notes  OH  America,^  and  thereabout  especially  of  them  wherein  he  spoke  of  New- 
ToriL.  The  following  was  a  passage :  *  In  the  '  Bowling  Chreen,'  a  round  '  square'  at 
the  foot  of  Broadway,  near  the  Battery  promenade,  is  a  fountain,  built  of  primitive 
rook,  in  every  variety  of  uncouth  raggedness  and  irregularity.  It  b  erected  over  the 
spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  the  Old  Chray  Horse  rode  hy  General  Andrew  Jackson 
at  the  great  Battle  in  New-Orleans,  Missouri  /'  We  could  not  resist  an  uproarious 
gvibw,  that  waked  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  sanctum :  ^  Who  in  the  name  of  all 
dwt  is  ibbnlouB  gave  you  that  interestfaig  pieoe  of  mformation,  Mr.  Ross  V  we  asked. 
^  A  gentleman  on  the  Battery,'  said  be,  *•  when  I  was  pencilling  some  memoranda  for 

■   my  ^  Notes,'  and  to  whom  I  mentioned  their  object    He  must  have  been  a  NunUngg, 

1  tUnk,  d  'ye  kno' !'  Well,  we  rather  stispeot  be  was  *  open  to  that  objection'  at  the 
tfane  be  imparted  the  foregomg  *  iact'  for  English  readers.  .  .  .  Well,  we  are  to 
have  jBmiT  Lind^  the  charming  vocalist,  whose  fame  has  filled  the  world  ;  and.  for 
tfds  consnnmiation,  which  has  been  so  long  devoutly  wished,  the  people  of  this  coun< 
try  are  indebted  to  the  indomitable  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnvm, 
die  opvQent  proj^ietor  of  the  Pbiladelpbia  and  American  Museums*  It  is  not  saying 
too  m«ch  to  assert,  that  this  gentleman  is  tiie  only  American  proprietor  who  -woM 
have  oftred  the  magnificent  torma,  by  the  tendering  of  which  be  has  secured  for  oar 
dtixens  so  great  a  musical  luxury  as  the  performances  of  Jbnnt  Lwd.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  can  attmtion  to  Ae  following,  wbkib  we  take  frcnn  the  columns  of  a  daily 
oontemporaiy,  simply  premiriiig  that  Mr.  Bamum  wiH  place  the  prioe  of  tk^ets  giv* 
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ing  admMon  to  Mile  LorD^f  perfonnaiioef  in  thk  ooimtry  at  die  lowett  nmrnaMm- 
tive  rates : 

*Iii  London  the  price  of  tickets  ranged  tnm  fire  to  fifty  dollan;  in  the  pivrliiceB  of  Fmhiirt, 
from  three  to  flfleen:  on  the  continent,  the  same;  but  have  very  often  been  eoldat  auctioa  tor 
•normoua  sums :  ana  we  hare  now  l)efore  m  an  aooooirt  of  two  oonoerta  gtven  by  ber  In  the  tows 
of  Norwich,  in  England— a  place  of  about  eleToi  thousand  inhabitants— where  four  thousand  ooa 
hundred  and  forty-three  tickeU  were  sold,  which  realized  about  nine  thonsaDd  three  hundred  dd- 


ian,  in  a  meve  Tillage;  which  concerts  were  toenable  her  to  establish  a  had  for  the  porohase  of 
twA  for  the  poor  of  that  place  in  winter.    Bl*Ue  Jcnht  Liin>*s  whole  career,  ihm  her  itkmt^toher 


days  ago,  conversing  with  some  gentlemen  who  had,  in 'England,  on  two  occasions,  paid  twenty 
doUars  to  hear  ber,  and  only  once  succeeded  in  getting  a  place,  all  of  whom  declared  their  tnabO^y 
to  describe  the  wonderAil  and  enchanting  powers  of  the  sweet  sonsstress,  and  who  said  thai  tbagr 
were  for  a  time  literally  unconscious  of  every  thing  sround  them :  that  they  were  ifrstted  with  de> 
liffht,  and  seemed  Uf  be  listening  rather  to  the  music  of  celesUal  beings  tbsn  to  a  crsatan  of  earth. 
Tuere  is  one  great  and  indisputable  flut,  which,  when  considered  for  a  moment,  puts  saide  all  ooea- 
tlooB  concerning  her  superiority ;  which  is,  that  throu^dKHit  all  EQrope^  and  by  all  dasses,  she  la 
believed  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  wonderfol  vocalist  that  ever  lived.  We  shall,  ere  she  arrirea, 
h^  enabled  to  give  our  readers  a  series  of  statistical  fhcts  connected  with  the  career  of  thfts  iBoatrl- 
ouB  cantatrice,  for  which  we  have  already  written  to  some  friends  in  Europe,  and  on  whose  autho* 
rity  we  can  rely.  Mr.  Bamhvm.  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  courage  be  has  evinced  in  eveo 
attempting  (seUing  aside  his  success  In  arranging)  this  great  undertaking;  and  the  American  people 
AiUy  appreciate  his  noble  and  great  anxiety  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this  greatest  of 
all  artisCB.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  carefolly  adopt  some  ptan  whereby  aa  many  aa  poaHbie 
may  be  able,  with  perfect  comfort  to  themselves,  to  see  and  hear  the  *  Nightingale  of  Swedea.* 

Thekb  b  a  good  deal  of  valuable  inatructioii,  eepecially  for  the  young  and  hxq>etii- 
one,  oonveyod  in  the  linee  entitled  '  An  lUuttrtUionJ*  We  h<^  the  leason  whidi 
they  oonvey  will  not  be  altogether  lost  upon  one  little  girl  whom  we  wot  of — the 
treasury  of  many  fond  hopes  and  anxious  expectations : 


Warns  Ella  C a  watch,  the  spring 

Would  move  with  such  a  newer, 

A  ootnmon  'scapement  would  not  bring 
Its  index  to  the  hour. 

Or  if  an  hoor^ass,  sheM  not  wait 

For  single  ssnds  to  paas,* 
But  choke  at  once  its  narrow  strait 

By  crowdfaig  down  the  mass. 

An  srrow  sped  with  Ei  la*s  force 

Would  gyrate  in  Its  flight, 
And  take  a  wild  erratic  course 

If  (tethered  not  aright. 


A  ship  that  eanied  such  a  sail. 


With  an  her  canvass  spread 
l^ould  sursly  founder  la  "^ 
If  not  weU  ballasted. 


A  Hare  and  Tortoise  tan  araoa, 
Tbe  Hare  went  very  fleet; 

Ihe  Tortoise  took  a  ptodding  pace. 
He  plodded  on—and  beat. 

Of  motive  power  a  two-foU  shars 
This  Ihvored  child  has  brou^; 

Twofold  should  be  the  pikA's  care 
To  guide  it  as  he  ought 


Much  amused  to-day  by  this  passage  in  a  letter  of  a  oonespondent  from  whamk 
our  readers  hear  fluently,  and  from  whom,  as  we  hare  good  reason  to  know,  tfaey 
are  always  weU  pleased  to  hear.  He  has  been  preparing  a  new  work  lor  the  preaa, 
touohing  which,  and  enpataant,  he  obserres :  ^  I  would  fiun  hqie  Uiat  it  may  find  i 
readers  than  its  predecessor,  which  was  published  by  the  HAarcas,  and  made  i 
thing  of  a  little  book,  and  of  which  I  may  say,  if  it  had  a  reader,  I  nerer  heard  of 
Mm.  Such  casualities,  like  most  others  in  life,  are  nothing  when  a  man  is  aaed  to 
them,  and  I  claim  to  be  in  that  position.  In  reference  to  this  position,  the  HAmrsBs 
once  said,  that  the  reason  why  I  had  not  readers  like  other  authors,  was  dial  o^era 
wrote  to  suit  the  pnbUc,  and  I  wrote  to  spit  myself.  Again,  they  claimed  that  the 
way  to  obtain  readers  is  to  write  anonymously ;  and  as  a  due  to  the  inflaenee  oC 
anonymous  authorship,  one  of  the  brothers  told  me  the  following  aneodoto :  They 

published  an  imaginatiTe  work  anonymously,  written  by  fiffr.  A .    Hiey  were 

inmiediately  asked  the  name  of  the  author,  but  they  protested  that  tiiey  were  no^  at 
iberQr  to  tell, '  although  they  would  say  confidentially  that  they  would  nal  aqr  it  waa 
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noiwnttetibylmviiro.'  This  was  enoagh  for  the  qiierii^  and  he  forthwith  prool^^ 
with  many  knowixig  gestioalatloiis,  that  Irving  was  the  author.  The  currency  of  this 
report  soon  brought  another  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  author,  and  he  was  tdd  by 
the  HAAFKas  that  they  would  not  say  the  book  was  not  written  by  Pauldino.  Some 
other  aothmv  were  named,  in  the  same  way,  to  different  inquirers,  until  the  whole 
Hterary  puhlio  were  in  commotion  in  relation  to  the  authorship,  and  the  book  acquired 
a  great  notoiiety ;  and  being  deemed  the  production  of  a  man  with  acknowledged 
talents,  nobody  presumed  to  doubt  its  value,  lest  he  should  thereby  publish  his  own 
defect  of  discernment  But  the  poor  author  began  to  be  jealous  at  seeing  his  laurels  ' 
worn  by  strangers,  and  imprudently  claimed  them  for  himself;  when  suddenly  all 
who  had  praised  (presses,  editors  and  readers,)  began  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
hoaxed,  and  made  to  give  currency  to  spurious  coin,  and  forthwith  attempted  to  retrieve 
the  felse  step,  and  show  that  they  knew  gold  from  tinsel,  by  all  manner  of  ridicule  of  the 
work,  until  it  sank  into  oblivion.'  .  .  .  Wk  have  sincere  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  *  New-York  Organ^  a  Family  Companion^'*  whidi  weare 
weD  pleased  to  learn  has  not  only  a  very  wide  circulation,  but  is  increasing  beyond  all 
former  precedent.  It  deserves  this  success,  not  only  because  it  is  feithAil  to  the  in- 
culcation of  itB  own  temperance  principles,  but  because  of  the  taste,  industry,  and  good 
judgment  with  which  it  is  conducted.  Its  literary  selectioDs  and  its  editorials  would 
do  credit  to  any  journal,  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  we  are  glad  that  a  moral  design 
may  be  subserved  with  the  adjuncts  of  talent,  skill  and  good  taste.  We  commend 
'  The  OrgaiC  to  our  readers  and  the  public  at  large,  confident  that  it  will  be  found  to 

ooofirm  in  all  respects  the  justice  of  our  encomiums.    .    .   .    '  K.  A.'  of  St  L 

may  be  well  assured  that  we  feel,  and  know  well  kow  to  feel,  the  S3rmpathy  of  wluoh 
he  speaks,  with  such  nstural  and  sincere  emotion.  Verbal  defects,  however,  in  the 
fervent  Hnes  enclosed,  prevent  their  insertion.  There  is  hardly  a  medium  of  ei- 
oeDence  in  the  mannw  of  blank-verse ;  and  the  recurrence,  eq^ecially,  in  the  present 
piece,  of  hnes  doong  with  a  preposition  or  a  definite  article  is  fetal  to  the  melody  o( 
the  verse.  The  thoughU  expressed  are  beautifol.  .  .  .  '  I  do  n't  think,^  writes  a 
Westem-New-Tork  correspondent,  from  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  hear,  and 
whoee  '  good  words'  are  cheering  to  us, '  I  don't  think  that  any  of  your  law  storlee 
best  one  told  of  Justice  G— -,  of  the  Sixth  District  He  was  holding  the  sununer 
oirouit  in  Chenango  County.  The  day  was  very  hot  and  sultry.  A  very  fet  old  lady 
was  called  upon  the  stand  as  a  witness.  She  took  a  seat,  pulled  out  a  handkerchief, 
and  tried  to  w^  off  the  perspiration  from  her  feoe,  but  the  more  she  rubbed,  the 
redder  her  fece  grew,  and  the  fester  the  great  drops  of  sweat  rolled  down.  Atlength, 
in  a  perfect  agony  of  heat,  she  began  to  untie  her  bonnet-strings,  but  her  'fingers 
were  all  thumbs,'  and  she  only  succeeded  in  tying  a  hard  knot  Finally  she  tnined 
to  the  judge,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  urbanity  and  kindness  to  the  sex,  and  adced 
him  to  untie  it  for  her,  whk)h  of  course  he  did.  "^  There,  thank  ye.  Judge,'  said  the 
old  kdy,  with  a  profound  courtesy ;  '  when  I  have  any  thing  to  do,  I  always  like  Ut 

strip  to  ii  /'    The  court  immediately  took  a  recess. In  the  early  settlement  of 

tlus  county,  a  carriage-maker  took  a  young  lad,  who  wished  to  learn  the  trade,  about 
fifteen  miles,  to  a  lawyer,  to  get 'his  indentures  of  apprenticeship  drawn.  He  went 
earlyi  and  reached  the  place  at  what  is  now  about  early  breakfest-time.  The  attor- 
ney "immediately  set  to  work  to  draw  the  articles,  which  he  promised  to  have  done  at 
noon.  Hie  master  and  boy  adjourned  to  the  tavern,  kept  by  a  celebrated  puUioan, 
eld  Cokaei  H— ^-,  whose  bnxom  wife  wis  the  neatest  and  deaverest  of  hmdladies,  and 
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spent  the  time  qnhe  pleasantly,  drinking  the  Colonel^s  flip,  and  eating  his  lady's  hot 
cakes,  until  the  time  appointed.  He  then  called,  and  found  but  Utde  pr<^gress  had 
been  made  in  his  business.  The  lawyer  .was  very  busy,  but  something  of  a  bungler^ 
(quite  unlike  any  of  the  profession  now-a-days,)  and  he  went  away  again,  and  took 
another  mug  of  flip.  So  he  kept  calling,  and  being  put  off,  until  near  night,  when 
he  grew  impatient,  and  said  to  the  boy :  ^  Come,  Horace,  we  may  as  well  start  for 
home, /or  your  time  toiU  be  out  before  he  gets  the  indenturee  draum  /'  .  .  .  Wb 
write  this  subjection  of  ^  Gos»pry'  with  one  of  SrBNCSR,  Rendbll  anj>  Dixon's  gold 
pens,  the  best,  the  most 'perfectly  quill-like  instrument,  we  ever  ^  took  in  hand.'  It  k 
a  positive  luxury  to  use  it ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  to  add  to  that  luxury,  except  the 
ability  to  use  it  as  Mr.  Dixon  himself  does  \  the  most  elegant  penman  and  ikncy  chi- 
rographer  we  ever  saw  put  pen  to  paper.  The  appointments  of  the  pen  arc  oompleteL 
Its  parts,  including  a  pencil  and  case  for  leads,  slide  into  each  other  in  the  most  < 
pact  form,  and  the  whole  is  exquisitely  neat  and  finished.  The  depository  of  t 
pens  is  in  Broadway,  nearly  opposite  the  Franklin  House.  .  .  .  Theeb  are  several 
clever  '  Queerities'  in  the  ^Stray  Leofoetl*  of  *•  Ashton.'  We  annex  a  few  *•  samplea  :' 
^  Looking  over  for  the  twentieth  time  the  never-tiresome  ^  Gossip'  of  our  bound 
Kniceekbockbiis,  (^  thank  you  I')  several  anecdotes  of  our  preaching  brethem  bron^^ 
to  my  mind  various  queeritiee  that  had  fikllon  upon  my  own  ear  from  the  sacred  dea^ 
which  I  am  tempted  to  relate ;  and  although  I  hold 

*That  churohrtedden  sro  alwaji  moontsd  best 
By  learned  ctorlu  and  LsUnlsto  profeaied,' 

yet  to  many  of  our  itinerant  clergy  more  eduoatk>n  would  be  of  great  benefit ;  lad  I 
hdpe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  powers  thatbe  wiU  '  lay  hands  suddenly  vpoo 
no  man,'  or  at  least  give  him  no  authority  to  teach  others,  until  he  has  been  taogkt 
himself,  and  has  a  good  oommon  education,  if  nothmg  more.  To  hear  the  most  Iwly 
of  an  subjects  totushed  upon  as  it  is  sometimes  done  by  those  who  have  evidently  iiiii 
taken  their  vocation,  is  shocking  to  one  endowed  with  a  fiur  share  of  veiieration ;  and 
if  at  (he  same  time  he  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he  can  scarce  iialiaiii  a 
smile  at  that  which  pains  him.    But  to  the  ^  pi'nt,'  as  a  worthy  friend  of  nime  alwa7« 

says.    Last  season,  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  I  rode  out  with  a  friend  to 

chapel,  where  a  quarterly-meeting  was  being  held,  and  numerously  attended.  TW 
sermon  must  have  been  half  through  when  we  took  our  seats  in  the  crowded  aiair, 
I  attempted  in  vain  to  catch  the  thread  of  the  discourse.  Finally,  the  preacher  pauaad  a 
moment,  and  said :  ^  Respecting  the  young  man  whose  funeral  (i.  e.  ftmecal  sennoB) 
I  am  preaching,  as  Shakspbaeb  says,  ^  Murder  will  out,  and  nobody  hmtw  mnyg^md 
of  him  /'  He  gambled,  run  horses,  and  bet  onto  'em ;  used  pro&ne  langonge,  bfolta 
the  Sabbath,  and  my  dear  hearers  and  n^ouming  friends,  we  all  know  where  the  Bibfe 
luijrs  such  £alk8  will  go!'  Imaginethefeelingsof  the  mourners;  yet  an  only  sister  wis 
nmong  them  at  the  time.  At  another  time,  an  odd  jipecimen  of  humanly  waa  ooon- 
pying  the  pulpit,  and  attempted  to  wind  up  a  loud  and  not  uninteresting  sermon  vnA 
a  description  of  Heaven,  its  joys,  ambrosial  fruits,  golden  streets,  and  crystal  streama  ; 
its  freedom  from  man's  constant  earthly  attendants,  pain,  sorrow,  and  care ;  and  wham  . 
he  seemed  to, have  exhausted  hb  fanagination  and  his  vocabulary,  he  added,  as  thoq^ 
a  &r  more  perfect  idea  might  have  been  comprised  in  few  woids,  */a  dbort,  way  d^mr 
brethren,  Heaven  is  a  real  Kentuck  oort  of  a  place  /'  I  need  not  add,  that  the  spsakar 
wasaKentuokian.  The  same  preacher  taking  for  the  theme  of  his  sermon  ^Wmums,' 
thus  equivocally  compUmented  the  sex :'  I  should  n't  think  it  jist  right,  or  aooocdiR' 
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to  ■oriptiir',  to  call  ladies'  —  Kentaokihiu  and  western  preachers  generally  do  not 
preach  to  men  and  women,  but  to  ladies  and  gentlemen — *  angels,  but  I  will  say  they 
ttre  next  to  it ;  th^  are  indeed  fallen  angels !',  Another,  of  the  same  persiuwon,  I 
heard  in  a  sermon  (T)  talk  of  the  ^etimtle*  (etiquette)  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  1' 
My  nriUe  muscles  were  a]so  once  severely  put  to  the  test  by  a  certain  '  teacher,'  who 
was  enlightening  a  very  respectable  audience  upon  ihe  various  matters  touched  upon 
by  St  Paul.  He  ?ras*a  small-headed,  small- vok)ed,  squeaking  speaker,  and  every 
word  was  drawled  to  twice  its  original  length,    *■  Paul,'  said  he,  ^  says  you  must  n't 

have  two  wives,  but  you  may  have  one  wife' a  long  pause '  if  you  can  get 

her !'  But  enough  of  the  pulpit  for  this  time.'  .  .  .  Southkt  speaks,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  an  early  friend,  of  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  9eMe  of  mnell  'Wordsworth,' 
he  remarks, '  has  no  sense  of  smell.  Once,  and  once  only  in  his  life,  the  dormant 
power  awakened :  it  was  by  a  bed  of  stocks  in  full  bloom, ata  house  wUch  he  inhab- 
ited in  Dorsetshire,  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago ;  and  he  says  it  was  like  a  vision 
of  Paradise  to  him;  but  it  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  fitoulty  has  continued 
torpid  from  that  time.  The  fiust  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and  would  be  worthy  of  no- 
tk)e,  even  if  it  did  not  relate  to  a  man  of  whom  posterity  will  desire  to  know  all  that 
can  be  remembered.  He  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  regret  for  this  privatkm.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  possess  the  sense  in  such  acuteness,  that  I  can  remember  an  odor  and 
caQ  up  the  ghost  of  one  that  is  departed.'  We  confess  to  a  keen  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  all  pleasant  odors.  Tlie  scents  of  fresh  hay,  of  leaves  jn  their  incipient 
desay,  of  odorous  woods,  of  fruits  and  flowers,  these  we  can  recall  by  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  memory.  As  we  were  passing  through  the  haQ  of  a  litde  inn  at  Rhinebeck,  on 
the  Hudson,  on  a  recent  winter-trip  to  Red  Hook,  there  came  from  the  open  cellar  , 
door  a  damp  cold  odor  of  apples  in  bins ;  and  we  copld  have  told,  fh>m  one  inhalation, 
what  apples  were  there.  '  Seek-no-ftirthers,'  were  they,  and  Spitienbergs.  No  mis- 
take about  it  I  ...  '  Chiij>rkn,'  writes  a  fri^d,  *  say  as  queer  things  as  their  elders. 
I  stopped  a  few  moments  the  other  day  to  look  at  a  group  of  children  who  were  play- 
ing in  fitmt  of  a  school-house.  One  little  leDow,  about  five  years  old,  appeared  to  be 
DO  fiiTorito  with  the  rest ;  and  while  I  stood  there,he  swore  most  Instfly  at  something 
or  other.  A  lit  curly-headed  little  girl  spoke  up  quickly :  '  Billy,  if  you  say  such 
bad  words  yon  can't  go  to  heaven ;'  then  laughing  out,  she  clapped  her  hands  with 
ehSdish  1^,  and  exclaimed,  ^Chodey  !  goodetf  /'  There  was  no  malice  in  this,  but 
satisfiMStion  and  delig^  apparently,  that  he  would  not  in  heaven  interfere  with,  their 
sporti.  Billy  did  not  heed  the  warning,  but  du-eotly  repeated  his  '  bad  words'  with 
more  emphasis.  This  time  a  little  lame  girl,  with  dark  eyes,  and  a  sdonn  cast  of 
eouBtenanoe,  spoke  up :  '  Billy,  if  you  say  such  words  you  11  be  buried  way  down  — 
she  pointed  to  the  ground  —  down  where  you  'U  bum  like  every  thing !'  '  I  do  n't 
care,'  responded  BillV,  beckoning  with  his  hand  over  his  shoulder :  '  come,  Dxvil,'  . 
he  shouted,  *  cono !'  The  little  things  seemed  thunderstruck  by  the  ac^n,  and  scam- 
pered away  into  the  house,  in  ternn*  lest  his  Satanic  MAjnmr  should  accept  the  invita- 
tioiL  .  .  .  SocTBBT,  speaking  to  a  friend  of  that  species  of  verse  whkh  we  '  at  the 
same  time  detest  and  praise,'  says :  '  There  was  not  a  felse  quantity,  nor  a  gram- 
matioal  telt,  nor  a  decent  line,  in  the  whole  piece.'  The  early  schod-mistresBes  of 
Ekig^d, '  aooordmg  to  history,'  must  have  possessed  rather  limited  acquirements : 
^  Two  sisters,  who  had  been  mistresses  of  the  most  feshionable  school  in  Herefordshire 
fifty  years  ago,  used  to  say,  when  they  spoke  of  a  former  pupil, '  Her  went  to  school  to 
«s/"  .  .  .  Wk  have  omitted  to  mention  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  T.  Pbndliton 
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CooKB,  of  Virginia.  .  He  was  an  early  c(mtributor  to  the  Knickbuookce,  and  was  a 
poet  of  deaeryedly  good  repute.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  large  cirde  of  friends, 
who  deeply  lament  his  untimely  departure  from  among  ihem.  A  few  mopths  before 
his  decease,  he  communicated  the  following  beautiful  ^Lvm9  to  my  DaugkUr  lAhfi  to 
the  pages  of  the  ^Smiiktm  Literary  Mestenger^  Magazine : 


<Siz  cfaangoftd  yesn  are  fgaaoy  Lilt, 

Since  you  were  bora  to  be 
A  darling  U>  your  mother  good, 
'    A  huyplneM  to  me : 
A  little  abivering,  Itoble  tMng, 

You  were  to  touch  and  view, 
Bat  we  could  aee  a  promiae  in 

Your  baby  eyea  or  blue. 

<  You  tetened  on  om*  bearta,  Lilt, 

Ab  day  by  day  wore  by, 
And  beooty  grew  upon  your  cheeka, 

And  deepened  in  your  eye ; 
A  year  made  dimples  in  your  handa, 

And  plumped  your  little  feet ; 
Anoyou  had  learned  aome  meiry  waya, 

Which  we  thought  rety  aweet. 

•' And  when  the  flrat  aweet  word,  Lilt, 

Your  wee  mouth  learned  to  aay, 
Your  mother  Ueeed  it  fifty  timea, 

And  marked  the  fiunoua  day : 
I  know  not  even  now,  my  dear, 
If  it  waa  quite  a  word, 
'    But  your  proud  mother  surely  knew. 
For  ahe  the  aoond  had  heard. 

^  When  you  were  four  years  <dd,  Lilt, 

You  were  my  little  Meod, 
And  we  had  walks  and  nightly  playa, 

And  talka  without  an  end: 
You  little  ones  are  aometlmes  wiae, 

For  you  are  undeflled ; 
A  grave  grown  man  will  atart  to  hear 

The  strange  worda  of  a  child. 


( When  care  preaaed  on  our  boaaa,  Lilt, 

Pressed  with  an  ircm  hand, 
I  hated  mankind  6>r  the  wn»g 

Which  festered  in  the  land: 
But  when  I  read  your  young  ftonk  ftea, 
.    Ita  meanings,  aweet  and  good, 
My  charitiea  grew  clear  again : 

I  felt  my  brotherhood. 

*  And  aomelimea  It  would  be.  Lilt, 

My  fUth  in  God  grew  eold, 
For  I  saw  virtae  go  in  ram, 

And  vice  in  ck>th  of  gSd ; 
But  in  your  Innonenne.  my  chUd, 

And  in  your  mothers  love, 
I  learned  thoae  leAaoM  of  the  heart 

Which  featen  it  above. 

'  At  laat  oar  carea  are  gone,  Lilt, 

And  peace  la  back  again, 
Aa  you  nave  seen  the  sun  shine  oat 

After  the  oloomy  rain: 
In  the  good  land  where  we  were  born 

We  may  be  hoppv  atill; 
A  life  of  love  wiu  bieaa  our  booM— 

The  houae  npon  the  hllL 

^Thanks  to  your  gentle  Ibce,  Lilt, 

Ita  innocence  was  atrong 
To  keep  me  oonatant  to  the  right. 

When  tempted  by  the  wrong: 
The  little  onee  were  dear  to  Hih 

Who  died  npon  the  Wood— 
1  aak  His  gentle  care  for  yoo. 

And  for  your  mother^  good.* 


l^ese  lines  are  very  touching:  and  the  reader  wiU  lament,  in  oommon  wHh  Ihe 
writer's  bereaved  friends,  that  a  heart  so  warm  should  now  be  odd  and  sileDt  in  die 
grave.  ...  A  kbbn  appreciator  of  the  himioroas  and  the  burlesque,  who  wrUea 
a  story  dlmott  as  well  as  he  narrates  one,  sends  us  the  following.  It  would  try  the 
sides  of  a  dyspeptic  Quaker  on  '  First-Day :'  *  'And  the  wOdemess  shall  Bibssosi  ai 
the  rose.'  We  were  always  *  fornUy  reminded,'  as  our  friend  Dr.  Van  Vblsor  vmi 
to  say,  of  this  passage  whenever  we  met  the  good-natured,  roay  fboe  of  BlossoH' 
Colonel  Blossom,  of  the  Canandaigua  Hotel,  in  days  of  yore,  when  ooaehing  was  il 
thego,andtheftstestkindof  going  was  by  the  '  Telegraph' — not  over  die  wires,  tvo 
hundred  thousand  nulcs  a  minute,  but  by  the  good  dd-frmhioned  ftst-coadi  ^  Teie- 
gr^h,'  six  mQes  an  hour,  ^nd  no  mistake;  through  to  BuffiUo  in  sixty  hours,  witk 
good  luck,  mi  didn't  get  *  stuck' 'in  the  neighborhood  of  Oneida  Creek.  But  we 
made  it  a  pHnt  to  stop  with  Blossom  one  night,  any  how.  Blossom  I  ofaieM  of 
BomrACSs!  thy  fnoe  radiant  with  good  humor  and  comfortable  dinnera;  thy  fjt 
'spariEling  with  wit  and  mirth ;  and  thy  whole  outward  man  suggestive  at  oooe  of  good 
things  pest,  present  and  to  come!.  Alas!  where  be  thy  jests  and  dinners  now! 
Blossom  is  not !  We  have  stood  inthin  the  halls  made  pleasant  by  thy  suptfintand- 
ing  iHresrace,  before  the  horrid  shriek  of  the  steam-whistle  pro&ned  the  sofitnde  of 
the  forests,  and-as  the  refluent  wave  of  time  rolled  back  upon  us  the  reooOeetioii  of 
former  yeacs;  how  when  at  night  we  gathered  aroimd  the  social  fire-pboe,  tnd  lii- 
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tened  to  ihe  wooderftd  adventnreB  of  the  traveOen  who  had  been  all  the  way  to 
Niagara  and  Oe&eaaee  Falls;  Blowom  was  there,  ready  for  his  quiet  joke ;  and  he 
was  the  meekest  of  men  when  seeking  for  it,  and  offended  nobody.    I  used  to  think 
he  went  into  tiie  baggage-room  to  langh  alone,  so  unoflfending  was  he.    But  we  are 
getting  off  the  track.    How  he  loved  a  j<^e  for  the  joke's  sake !    We  most  mention 
one.    Lobsters  were  formerly  quite  soaree  at  Oonandaigua,  on  aooount  of  their  not 
being  found  in  the  waters  of  Canandaigua  Lake^  nor  in  the  streams  oiroumjaoent !  Blos- 
som had  been  to  the  city ,  procured  a  fine  one,  packed  it  carefully,  and  took  it  home  with 
him.  The  foct  was  duly  proclahned,  the  lobster  boiled,  his  friends  invited — and  the  sup- 
per came  offl   There  was  a  quaint,  dogmatical  old  fellow,  a  shoe-maker  named  Johnson, 
an  authority  in  the  village,  who  had  lost  all  his  teeth  but  two,  and  those  were  in  oi^>osite 
sections  of  hismouth.    He  had  never  seen  a  lobster,  nor  had  the  sUghteet  idea  of  what 
kind  of  an  animal  it  was.    Blossom,  tipping  the  wink  to  his  confreres,  helped  hun  to  one 
of  the  claws,  as  large  as  a  stone,  and  about  as  hard.    '  How  do  yon  eat  the  'tamal  thing, 
any  how  V  aEod  Johnson.    *■  O  go  right  ahead  with  it,*  replied  Blossom,  ^  just  as  it  lb  $ 
need  nH  be  afraid  of  it ;  do  nH  want  any  seasoning.'    After  diligent  but  somewhat 
protracted  eflforts,  the  old  man  succeeded  in  drilling  a  hole,  and  establishing  a  sndc, 
got  a  taste  of  the  interior.     Seeing  this  position  of  afliiirs.  Blossom,  with  the 
most  imperturbable  gravity,  inquired :  *  Well,  how  do  you  get  along? — how  do  you 
like  itr    '  Wa&),'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  kind  o'  like  the  peth  on  HV    The  company 
only  smOed ;  they  did  n't  UnigK^  untO  the  old  gentleman  left ;  and  he  do  nt  know  any 
thing  about  it  to  this  day — they  were  so  pdite  and  well  bred  I    Blossom's  spirit  must 
linger  about  there  yet    A  friend  of  mine  stopped  at  the  hotel  a  short  tune  since,  and 
took  his  seat  near  the  blasmg  fire,  and  formed  one  of  quite  a  large  circle  of  smokers. 
Presently  a  fimcifblly-dressed  young  gentl^nen  entered,  and  stepping  witMn  the  circle, 
planted  himself  dhrectly  in  firont  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  enjoying  his  Havana,  who 
was  expectorating  in  sundry  directions,  between  his  legs,  on  either  side,  m  curves, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  after  accumulatmg  a  full  supply,  in  a  direct 
straight  line.     The  young  dandy,  apprehending  the  discharge,  moved  one  side. 
^I>on'tslir,8br;  do  n't  disturb  yoursdf,' said  the  smoker ;  ^  I  thmklcmwsSX  through 
you !"    .   .   .   Thbri  are  few  of  our  readen  who  do  not  well  remember  the  ^Phtkh 
delpkia  Muteumy^  published  by  B.  LrrrsLL,  Esq.,  with  a  single  exoeption,  the  best 
publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued  in  this  country.    That  eioepticHi  is  ^The  lAmng 
Ag€y  a  weekly  publication,  in  the  book  form,  now  issued  in  Bostcm,  undOT  the  super- 
vision .of  the  same  competent  editor.    We  content  ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  by 
calling espedal  attention  to  the  AdvertUement  of  ^ The  LMng  Age^  on  the  thirdand 
fourth  psges  of  the  cover  of  the  present  number  of  the  KNioKiRBOoKSft ;  simply 
adding,  that  we  fblly  indorse  the  encomiums  which  are  there  passed  upon  the  work 
by  some  of  the  first  minds  in  the  country,  and  that  we  shaH  take  fluent  occasioxi 
hereafter  to  show  '  the  reason  of  the  fiiith  that  is  in  us.'    ...    A  missionary  in 
China  writes :  '  llie  sky  is  in  a  universal  flutter  of  kites.    I  counted  this  afternoon, 
ttom  my  window,  ninety-three,  which  were  flown  at  various  heights  with  great  skill. 
Some  represented  hawks,  and  admirably  imitated  their  manoeuvres  in  the  air,  poising 
tfiemsdves,  and  saiHiig  and  darting ;  gftudy  butterflies  floated  around,  and  dragons, 
farmed  of  a  long  succession  of  circular  kites,  with  a  fieree  head,  flew  about  the  dcy. 
The  minority  were  of  merely  fiuioiftil  shape.    Loud  noises,  like  r  wind  instrument, 
eould  be  heard  from.  them.    The  most  amusing  form  was  that  of  a  huge  fish,  as  it 
swam  through  the  blue  above,  moving  its  taQ  and  fins  with  a  Indksrousiy  natural  effbct. 
Those  like  animals  are  also  flown  in  pairs,  and  made  to  fight.'    We  sent  up  a  Ohm^se 
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kite  for  ^  Toang  Kniok.'  onoe,  a  present  from  a  friend.  It  was  made  of  the  soAeit 
ChinefK  paper,  gorgeondy  painted  with  ihe  choicest  oolars  of  the '  celestial  flowery 
land.'  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  when  it  glared  down  npon  ns  with 
its  great  eyes  from  the  sky,  it  looked  like  Apollton  hi  onr  first  copy  of '  The  POgrim^s 
Progress,'  when  he  ^  straddled  quite  over  the  whole  breadth  of  ike  king's  hi^wsy,' 
squared  off,  and  told  Christian  to  '  come  on,'  for  he  was  ready  for  him !  The  ap- 
pearance of  that  awft]]  dragon  in  the  air,  which  was  ftill  of  American  kites,  not  <mly 
made  a  terrible  flattering  among  the  latter,  but  bronght  a  street-fnll  of  boys  to  look 
at '  Old  Knigk.'  on  the  top  of  the  honse,  who  was  '  at  the  wheel,'  as  it  were,  of  ^ 
odd  craft,  and  navigating  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Bnt  more  about  kites  anon. 
We  want  to  tell  onr  metropolitan  boys  how  to  make  and  sail  'em.  There 's  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance  afloat  '  in  community'  on  this  subject — a  great  deaL  .  .  ^  Bli. 
Wbbstir,  hi  his  recent  speech,  speaking  of  poKtical  becoming  sectional -^religioaa^ 
disputes,  observed  that  *  it  was  m  the  nature  of  man,  that  rdigions  disputes  are  apt 
to  become  toami.'  We  thought  of  this  whfle  reading  the  annexed  passage  in  tiie  last 
'  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,'  South : 

*De.  Dixow  and  Dr.  Lis  are  both  wrong,  IT  fber  Intend  to  saj  Dr.  Pscv  has  been  emtaged  ln» 
cMlrfoff'«|r,  BtricUj  and  properly  q>eaking.  It  is  but  Just  to  him  to  add,  tiuA  with  a  lidll  ia  prteii* 
craft,  and  without  a  talent  for  oontroTersr,  he  desoenda  to  a  point  iiUiniUif  turner,  WitoeM  hu  skfll 
la  the  art  or  4^€mMtimi  as  exhibited  in  his  criti<nie  of  tha  l§Ui  October,  1848,  upon  the  *>  Appear  of 
the  Southern  Commissionefs ;  and  in  his  editorial  of  September  6th,  1840;  prodoetkyna  which,  la 
point  Qt  tBg(e  wad  temper^  »»uU  dp  koMT  to  anf  huckster  UtJU  Uwe0tmarkeU  of  fJgndmm^er  mwgj^ 
W0wumtJMeMk€/tu»d$k0rH(ftJUFiveP»i$U»,im  •ngpmrttftke  City  ^  Ji^m-Ywrk: 

It  strikes  us,  on  a  hasty  perusal,  that  this  language  would  be  Ocniaidered  radier 
'  strong,'  even  in  a  *  secular'  journal.    ...   Lauobko  to-night  at  a  Panama  joke  a 

good  deal.    You  aee,  when  Mr.  and  IVIrs,  F left  San  Francisco,  among  olte 

pels,  they  had  a  handsome  little  native-bom  spaniel,  not  a '  wooQy'  spaniel '  esadly,* 
but  like  unto  it,  which  was  a  great  &vorite.  Its  personal  habita,  however,  w»e  nat 
of  the  cleanliest,  and  the  sailors,  who  had  tiie  *■  corrective'  of  them  on  deck,  did  net 
greatly  tSsoX  that  duty ;  and  so  it  chanced  that  one  dark  night  that  four-legged  pst 

disappeared.    Oreat  waa  the  lamentation  of  Mrs.  F thereat.    *•  Hope  dafkened 

into  doubt,  doubt  into  fear,  fear  into  despair.'  <  Where  com  the  poor  Htte  itSkm  htV 
said  she,  finr  the  twentieth  tfane,  to  the  captain,  at  breakfest,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  the  loss  of  her  fevorite.  '  I  've  sat  up,'  said  the  captain,  musing/ sons- 
times  tin  two  o'dook  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  I  could  catch  'em  at  it.  I  nenrer  ooali 
do  itl  I  don't  know  how  it  is,'  he  added,  consolin^y,  after  a  king  pause,  *  but «« 'ft 
lo9t  fewer  dogs  overboard  thu  trip  than  on  (my  prevunu  pa99tig€  P  The] 
who  heard  ^  what  the  cap'n  said,'  inferred  that  all  ferther  inqmry  for  the 
spaniel  would  prove '  adscititious  and  supcrerogatcHry.'  ...  It  was  a  '  pliinsant 
ai^t  to  aee' '  Young  Ollapod'  and  ^  Young  Knick.'  the  other  evening,  at  a  ctrcua  ia 
the  ^  City  of  Brotherly  Love,'  their  hands  over  each  other'a  ahonldera,  enjoying  the 
wonderful  ^  aporta  of  the  ring'  and  the  ancient  jokes  and  tricks  of  the  down.  Thought 
was  busy,  as  we  regarded  these  young  spirits ;  ^  and  therewithal  the  water  stood  in 
our  eyes,'  while  their's  were  swhnming  in  laughter.  But  it  was  only  an  cpHome  of 
life,  in  its  best  estate — smiles  and  tears.  .  .  .  Wa  commend  attentkNi  to  ^  The 
MytUrioue  Pyramid^  in  preceding  pages.  The  style  is  a  mingling  of  CHAMroixiosi 
and  8am.  Suok,  Lataeo  and  Jack  Downino  ;  whOe  the  dramatb  portkai  is  a  cross 
between  VicToaHuoo  and  Mrs.  Radclipfb.  .  .  .  Ma.  Bass,  a  worthy  man  and  an 
excellent  actor,  haa  taken  the  Aotor-Plaee  Theatre  for  the  spring  and  simmier  seaBoii^ 
with  a  very  talented  company.  We  shall  advert  more  at  large  to  his  arrangements  ia 
o«r  next  number.  .  .  .  'TniBb  much  knowledge  of  human  natne,  as  weD  as  keoi 
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ntire,  in  the  tale  which  AjDonoN  telk  of  the  aUlei■^'wllo,  bewifli^ 
hann  his  wcnrkB  wimld  do  after  he  was  gone,  quMskly  repented  of  his  repentai^ 
ipiritaal  adriaer  unhappily  sought  to  alleTiate  his  grief  by  aBsoring  him  that  his  arg«- 
menta  were  so  weak,  and  his  writings  so  little  Jcnown,  that  he  need  not  be  nnder  any 
af^prehensions.  The  dying  man  had  still  so  mnoh  of  the  frailty  of  an  author  in  him 
as  to  be  cot  to  the  heart  with  these  oonsolatiops  \  and,  without  answwing  the  good 
Bvm,  asked  his  friends  where  they  had  pioked  op  sooh  a  blockhead,  and  whether 
they  thought  him  a  proper  perscm  to  attend  mae  in  his  condition.'  This  reminds  vs 
of  a  certain  poMisher  of  a  Magaane,  who  clipped  off  the  end  of  an  article  by  the  late 
Samusl  L.  Knafp,  because  it  was  tiUdng  np  too  much  room ;  and  who,  when  remon- 
strated with  for  patting  a '  ftill  stop'  to  his  piece,  where  there  ahonld  only  have  been 
a  comma,  after  several  abortive  attempts  at  pacification,  said,  *  Oh,  let  it  go  in,  Kmatt, 
let  it  go  in !  It 's  well  enongh  as  it  is^  just  look  at  it ;  see,  now ;  beside,  you  know, 
nobody  ^U  read  it !  So  what 's  the  odds  T — what  'a  the  oddo^  Knapp  !'  The  paper 
was  withdrawn.  .  .  .  '  Chjuou  Dickxns,  according  to  an  En^^ish  paper,  is  received  . 
in  the  best  English  society.  He  lately  dined  with  Lord  John  Russuj.  and  a  party 
of  the  highest  rank.'  So  says  a  metropolitan  daOy  journal.  '  Well,  what  of  it  f ' 
Distinction  in  literature  is  a  better  title  than  inherited  dulness,  and  quite  as  konoraUe 
aa  mere  political  distinction.  But  Mr.  Dicksms  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  holding 
a  prominent  place  in  the  highest  intellectual  and  noble  oirdes  of  the  metropolis.  He 
has  heietofore  frequentiy  entertained,  and  been  entertained  by,  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Tu£  twentieth  volume  of  our  old  and  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
''New-York  Spirit  of  the  Timeo^^  makes  its  appearance  in  a  new  and  tasteful  typo-^ 
graphical  garb,  uid  now  presents  an  added  attrac^on  to  its  thousands  of  readers.  In 
the  character  and  variety  of  the  conUnU  of  '  The  Spirit,^  as  with  appropriate  om- 
tentiousness  it  is  apUy  termed,  ^  for  short,'  no  change  was  needed,  or  desirable.  Under 
the  able  editorial  management  of  William  T.  PoRTsa,  Esq.,  who  has  stood  at  the 
helm  of  the  popular  craft  from  its  commencement,  it  has  obtained  a  celebrity  which 
lew  shnilar  journals  enjoy,  and  which  it  has  Curly  and  honestiy  earned.  Of  all  our 
BporiM  of  '  forest,  field  and  brook,'  it  has  been  the  steady  supporter  and  conservator, 
and  it  has  embodied  in  its  capacfous  columns  various  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
rare  merit  It  has,  as  it  always  kao  had,  our  best  wishes  for  its  triumphant  suc- 
oeas.  .  .  .  '  Punch'  has  established  a  *New  French  Voeahulary,^  after  the  popular 
method  of  *  French  made  Eaoy?  His  fot  lesson  is  Umited  to  the  'calls'  common  at 
a  London  inn : 

Is  A.  Tavbrm.  Daks  um  Casarbt. 

WmUer.  Oerctu, 

What  have  yon  got  to  peck?  Qaol  arex  vous  gagn6  de  becqneter?     TfUtea. 

BriDffmetwomattoadioiM— ouilBrdoae.  Apportes  mot  deux  mootonsUrsnchos    dimom 


Bring  me  two  mattoadio|M—aiKlBr _*.     .     . 

Where  *8  the  catsopT  Cm  eet  le  chat  souper  ? 

Another  brad.  Ud  solre  psin. 

A  nip  of  mild  b«er.  Un  plnc6e  de  bidre  amiable. 

A  Welch  rabWt.  Un  lapin  dea  Gallee. 

A  pot  of  atoot.  Un  pAt  de  rubuate. 

A  pint  of  hatfand^iaUl  Une  litre  de  demie  et  demle. 

A  go  of  brandy-pmioh.           *  Un  aller  da  o-n-v  pooche. 

A  aorew  of  tobacco.  Une  vis  de  tabac 

Blni*a  eye  and  reiums,  tr  you  plaaae.  Oiaeau  cbU  et  r6toan,  aHl  vooa  platt. 

Brimr  the  bllL  Apportes  le  bee 

How  much  have  I  to  fork  oat?  Oomblen  ai  Je  de  towchette  dehofs? 

AUrlgfat!    There 'a  the  tin.  Juttdroltl    LA  eat  ritato^^ 

Haodme  my  foar«niiiina.  MeoBs  par  la  main  mon  qoatie  at  neuf . 

That.'athetfcketl  Odaeaflebinetl 

Good  bye,  oUeockl  Adleul  mouTieuxewi. 

i                          \                                     •  ^ 

In  a  raoent  trip  to  FUladelphia*- which,  ainoe  the  deirth  of  one  who  mida  It  a 
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l4«MitTe  alwa^^  to  iridt  i^  we  liad  ll<ll  aeen^  we  wtf4  strndL  wHh  m^ 
hAve  greatfy  improved  gad  ^aiitified  the  viBage«-for  FhOadelphia,  tlioiigli  u  im- 
neMe  place,  is  stiU  o%  a  very  hi^  viOage.  xTlie  abMnoe  of  diipping  k  the  fint 
thing  whidi  win  etrHb  a  Xfew-Yorker,  and  the  mact,  the  nairowneav  ef  iie'etreeli^ 
in  oompaHiMni  with  the  pcinoipal.itreeta  and  avtitraee  of  the '  Comme»oial  Boiporiaai.* 
The  smafl  nnmber  of  steles,  alae>  is  another  defect  in  the  appeaianee  of  Phflade]- 
phia,  flltboa^h  we  remarked  ^Yeral  ne^snd  tastefol  (mes,  wh|dh  hftre  d<toe  much  t» 
improve  the  general  aspect  of  the  plaoe.  We  were  taken  hy  a  ooogenial  and  dbfigmg 
friend  to  aee  many  of  the  ptommeot  o^eots  of  attraoHon,  some  of  whwh  we  hii 
hoped  to  be  able  to  advert  tt».  We  most  «a^  that  Faijrmomnt  retains  aD  its  origM 
tad  even  much  added  k>v$liness.  ,  It  Is  indeed  a  moA  ehanniffgiqpot;  marked  every 
where  by  the>  exercise  of  good  .taste  ia  its  embeBMimentB,  -and  a  beauty  of  postioa 
which  nbthmg-oonld  en]^noe.  -^firard'  CoQtge^  l<k>niing  in  ih^  distance  above  die 
eity,liift  the  Parthenon  at  Athene,  as  yon  apptqaoh  at  depart  from  town,  1b  a  ma^ 
ni^eent  strncture,  replete  with  beaoty,  anbUme  in.  its  vaatness,  and  onljr  little  in  die 
little  aae  to  whi<dl  ft  is  jnow  applied^  the  only  purpose  to  which  any  of  its  halls  sad 
apartmcaits  are  now  devoted  being  to  '  startle  the  marble  echoes,'  and  aflbrd  a  store- 
room for  the  BiiseEable^household  frmutare  of  the '  old  miser,  who  gave  the  money 
to  build  the  edifice,  when.he  could  keep  it  no  longer,  and  mutt  give  it  to  somebody.* 
This,  reader,  is  Philadelplua  criticism,  not  purs ;  for  verily,  it  was  a  pleasant  thmg  to 
Ibgkddwn  from  the  marble  roof  ^— a  matchless  prospect  does  that  roof  afibrd! — apoa 
the  blue  uaifbnii*d  orphans  disporting  in  the  spaekras  grounds,  *  turning  to  ourth  H 
things -of  earth,^  and eecureagaiost  want  and  all  vickmsmfluenoes.    .' .   .   Tiii  fol- 

kming  lines  were  penned  by  Lord  Nozoo,  in  1 67-.  T^ey  first  appeared  in  the , 

about  the  time  of'  the  reiga  of  the  first ,  in  England : 

'Fomyan,iipoiiamouBtaiiiPbl>roWf  '*  No  care  nor  trouble  vexed  his  lot: 

Ahvamttved-^tlmUMtokDowtliow.         {      Hebedawftrii~tlieLomi»laMwtil|ift. 

«^  Plain  waa  hit  draM;  and  Cxwraelrfbfkfo:  >  At  lengtb  tUt  holy  man  did  die ; 

He  «ot  his  Ibod*^  the  L9ED  knows  white.  He  left  the  Worlds  the  LoRDkdowf  why. 

(He^bnrtedlaagloonydeB,  , 
And  he  Shan  itoe—ttMLeftB  knows  whaT 


( His  prayen  were  short,  his  wiati  were  few ;' 
He  hadTa  frteotf —the  Loeo  knows  who. 


Wk  beg  to  siQr  tor '  Fathbe  Aaiion'  that  we  oonsider '  SUrvery  im  iks  Bittriet  tf 
ColmmMt^  a  theme  better  befitting  partisan  or  sectkNial  journals  than  the  pages  of 
a  literary  Magasine  like  the  KmoKBaBooKBE.  At  all  events,  the  paper  is  not  to  oar 
taste:  it  therefore  awaits  the  order  of  the  writer  at  the  pubUoatkm-^flSoe.  .  .  .  Wi 
suppose  every  body  has  long  befpre  this  seen  BunTON  in  ^  Tke  Serimu  FoaitZy.'  Hit 
imperaonation  of  the  Hiif-gun'  of  moral  reform,  AmmnAa  Sleibk,  isone  of  hisluih 
piest  eflbrts.  It  is  oOy.and  unctuous,  side-^tting,  a  great  promoter  of  j<41ity,  and 
i  imoother-dowik  of  incipient  wrinkles  and  the  u^y  crow's-feet  of  care.  TTie  ofas- 
raoter  is  by  no  meaiis  onghial,  however ;  it  is  a  decoction  ot '  Mawwoem'  and '  Caxt- 
WKLi,'  with  a  due  inf^isk>n  of  the  old  stock  hypocrite,  ibe  middle-aged,  white-oravatted, 
Methodistical  sneak  of  the  stage.  The  moral  of  the  play  is  also  old.  Many  of  the 
sentinMnta,  and  the  wholesome  truth  that  Captain  Maguibji  teaehea  llrs.  CnAUXs 
Toluuns,  namely,  that  men  wfll  seek  abroad  for  the  pleasures  which  are  denied  theo 
at  home,  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  comedy  of 'The  Way  to  Keep  Him.'  .  •  .  Noncn 
of  <3oumf  AND  Viaswr's  Engravings,  ^'Pendennis,'  ^murs  Aim  Saimoh's  '  Shsk- 
speaie,'  *  King  of  the  Hurons,'  <  The  Two  Worlds,' '  AG4asix's  *  Like  Supirior,' eto., 
aranotofariooked^Uitoalyef  neoeairftydelagred:    'Theaa»6*ofi 
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Friday,  February  11. — We  have  been  bo  Jbrtunate  as  to  hit  the 
good  season  in  these  latitudes.  With  a  favorable  breeze»  a  clear,  bright 
sky,,  and  pleasant  temperature,  we  speed  along  to  our  destination,  and 
were  at  noon  to-day  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant  from 
Princes'  Island,  add  off  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra. 

Among  other  results  of  our  risit  to  Wydah,  not  the  least  agreeable 
18  the  abundance  of  fresh  fruit  and  provisions,  thanks  to  the  '  dashes'  of 
Sefior  de  Lonza,  his  son  Antonio,  and  the  native  governor.  Our  table 
would  do  credit  even  to  one  of  our  best  city  hotels ;  and  so  far  as  the 
mere  animal  comforts  are  concerned,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thank- 
fill  and  contented. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  our  '  dash,'  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state,  that  the  amount,  as  calculated,  aboard,  is  made  to  be 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars ;  a  very  pretty  and  accept- 
able compliment,  as  all  will  acknowledge.  Beside  bullocks,  covtb  and 
goats,  a  couple  of  monkeys  were  added  to  our  collection  of  beasts  and 
birds,  and  variety  and  amusement  are  afforded  by  the  unusual  sounds 
which  pervade  the  ship,  and  vex  the  dull  ear  of  night,  and  clash  with 
sleep.  But  fortunately  for  peace  and  comfort,  every  day  diminishes  the 
evil,  and  we  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  the  antics  of  the  three  monkeys, 
who  begin  to  get  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  and  furnish  us  with 
quite  a  supply  of  interest  and  amusement 

I  omitted  to  statQ,  in  my  description  of  our  Wydah  visit,  that  among 
other  strange  things  told  of  our  old  host  De  Lenza,  it  is  said  that  he  has 
{procured  and  keeps  for  family  use  three  silver  coffins,  one  valued  at 
two  thousand  dollcurs,  and  the  others  at  eighteen  hundred.  They  are 
jeserved,  we  are  told,  for  himself,  his  favorite  wife,  and  eldest  son. 
This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  luxurious  habits  and  dngular  character 
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of  our  wortiky  entertainer.  But  it  is  quite  enough  to  sit  down  at  his 
well-loaded  table,  to  see  the  abundance  of  precious  metals  in  his  pos^ 
session,  and  to  experience  the  effect  of  his  hberality,  to  be  conTinced  of 
the  power,  wealth  and  influence  he  enjoys  among  the  people.  Hb 
house  is  quite  a  spacious  and  conspicuous  mansion,  constructed  like 
many  others  of  the  better  class  of  fbreien  residents,  of  stone,  and  stuc- 
coed, with  very  thick  walls  and  lofty  ceilings.  Its  only  drawback  is  a 
fitraw-roo(  whidi,  while  it  adds  to  its  singularity,  detracts  very  much 
from  its  beauty  and  appearance":  His  son  Antomo  has  built  himself  a 
more  modem  and  connortable  dwelling,  where  solidity  and  taste  have 
been  somewhat  consulted.  It  is  near  his  father's,  and  has  the  advant^ 
of  being  well  tiled,  and  is  consequently  better  protected  against  fire, 
and  makes  a  better  external  appearance.  One  of  the  rooms  has  a  kind 
of  mosaic  floor  of  hard  cement  and  pieces  of  cocoa-wood  interspersed. 

Satuboat,  February  12.  —  This  morning  we  had  one  of  those  sad- 
den but  brief  rain-squalls,  so  common  as  you  approach  the  line ;  but  it 
was  followed  by  a  bright  and  breezy  day,  and  we  are  enjoying  a  navi- 
gation hard  to  be  excelled  for  comfort  and  progress.  At  nocm  we  were 
about  ninety  miles  from  Prince'  Island,  which  is  in  latitude  one  degree 
thirty-three  minutes  north;  and  longitude  seven  degrees  twenty-seren 
minutes  east ;  so  that  we  may  expect  to  make  it  to-night,  and  enjoy  a 
little  rest  and  refreshment,  West^ay,  whither  we  are  bound,  is  repre- 
sented to  be  very  quiet,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  of  the  most  de- 
lighted character.  Truly  will  it  be  delightful  to  recreate  the  eye  with 
the  sight  of  fresh  verdure,  deliciously  cool  looking  streams  ana  pictu- 
resque mountains  and  valleys,  after  so  long  a  banishment  frt>m  the  as- 
pect of  Mother  Earth. 

Sunday,  February  13. — Behold  us  at  West  Bay.  We  came  to 
anchor  about  noon,  and  found  '  The  Boxer'  awaiting  us,  having  arriyed 
on  the  ninth.  A  British  man-of  war  brig,  *  The  Dolphin,'  Hon.  Lieu- 
tenant<x>mmanding  Boyle,  was  also  anchored  in  the  harbor.  We  were 
fortunate  in  making  the  island  in  such  good  weather,  having  enjoyed  a 
flue  view,  even  &r  out  at  sea,  although  the  peaks  and  flanks  o£  the 
mountains  were  c^n  shrouded  in  vapor.  The  appearance  of  diis  part 
of  the  island  is  picturesque  and  singular.  The  land  rises  in  large  and 
fantastic  shapes,  the  hills  clothed  to  the  very  top  with  the  dense  greeor 
ery  of  nature,  and  dipping  gracefully  and  verdant  into  the  sleepinr 
ocean.  The  contrast  oetween  this  little  ocean  gem  and  the  late  flat  and 
monotonous  land  we  have  been  coastinjg  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  view,  and  makes  this  beautiful  spot  even  more  beautifiil  and 
charming  than  it  is  in  pomt  of  fact  The  ship  is  now  more  com&rtaUe 
.  and  easy  than  we  have  experienced  for  a  long  time  past,  the  bay  being 
well  protected  and  sheltered,  I  believe,  from  swells  and  winds,  particu- 
larly at  this  season  of  the  year.  '  The  Needle,'  a  mountain  which 
shoots  up,  in  a  long  and  slender  shaft  of  a  conical  shape,  to  a  height,  I 
should  suppose,  of  about  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
some  duree  or  four  miles  inward,  and  visible,  I  am  told,  from  every  pan 
of  the  island,  presents  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle.  It  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  semi-circle  which  embraces  the  harbor,  and  k>ob 
down  upon  the  surrounding  lofty  hills,  yrith  its  heads  and  aides  eveiy 
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now  and  then  clothed  in  the  clouds  which  are  floating  about  in  every 
direction,  and  seem  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  creeping  along  its  pre-'^ 
capitous  flanks  and  reposing  on  its  spear-like  peak.  A  short  distance 
firom  it,  and  nearer  the  water,  is  a  kind  of  huge  amphitheatre,  flanked 
mrith  two  large  suear-loa^looking  hills,  which  serve  as  a  vast  gateway  to 
Uie  precincts,  and  fit  theatre  for  the  combat  of  some  giant  gladiators 
and  the  conflict  of  some  mighty  beasts.  Around  in  every  direction^ 
i^herever  the  eye  alights,  fantastic  and  towering  peaks  and  difli  are 
multiplied  and  piled  together  in  glorious  varietur  and  confusion.  Nature 
aeems  to  have  oeen  truly  prodi^  to  this  sea-eirt  isle,  and  in  mountain 
and  valley,  sky  and  water,  has  enriched  it  wim  gifts  that  must  sdr  the 
dullest  spirit  and  attract  the  heaviest  fitncy.  Ma^ificent  scenery,  luxu- 
liant  forests,  pure  water,  varied  skies,  may  be  vioted  and  enjoyed ;  and 
yet  though  the  &ce  of  Nature  be  so  exquisitely  "beautiful,  here  we  are 
told  lurk  the  latent  principles  of  the  fever,  and  give  it  the  character  of 
bmig  sickly  in  the  extreme ;  so  deceptive  is  outward  show,  so  lurks  the 
serpent  in  the  grass. 

The  island  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  belongs  to  the  Portuguese.  There 
IS  another  harbor  on  the  north-east,  called  St.  Antonio,  but  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  inferior  to  this  bay  in  anchorage  and  health.  In  face  of 
us,  as  we  swing,  is  a  small,  insignificant-looking  fort,  with  the  flag  of 
Portugal  above  it ;  and  a  sergeant  broi^ght  a  paper  aboard  to-d&y  for 
the  insertion  of  our  name,  nation,  voya^,  etc  A  native  village  of 
daves  is  situated  in  this  vicinity,  and  their  mistress,  a  lady  named  Madame 
Fareira,  has  property  here,  and  accommodation  at  her  house  for  offi- 
cers visiting  the  shore.  Her  slaves  bring  ofi*  vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  and 
I  trust  we  may  find  something  acceptable  in  that  line.  I  intend  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  visitmg  terra  firma,  and  hope  to  gratify  eye 
and  fancy  with  the  beauties  of  this  imposing  scenery. 

Afi:er  a  late  dinner  in  the  cabin,  I  iomed  our  *  First,'  who  was  going  ' 
ashore  to  see  about  watering  the  chip.  We  landed  just  abreast  the 
ship,  in  comparatively  quiet  water,  and  found  some  of  Madtune's  blacks  - 
locmging  about  the  pretty,  pure,  crystal-like  stream,  which  finds  its 
purling  way  to  the  ocean.  Massing  over  this  r^eshing-looking  brook- 
ietf  which,  hot,  bath-forbidden  as  we  have  been  for  so  long  a  period, 
presented  almost  an  irresistible  invitation  to  us  to  plunge  gayly  in,  we 
climbed  up  the  steep  path  that  leads  through  flourishmfl^  groves  and 
trees,  with  tropical  names  and  produce,  to  the  residence  of  the '  Grande 
Dame'  of  the  neighborhood.  Our  Kroomen,  who  rowed  us  to  the  beach, 
decked  off*  in  then:  Sunday  muster,  white,  clean-looking  rig,  with  th^ 
honest  &ces  and  manly  fifinires,  contrasted  finely  with  the  ragged,  ha]f> 
dad,  ill-conditioned  island-escort  that  did  us  the  honor  to  receive  us 
upon  landing,  and  follow  us  up  the  mountain-path.  After  a  little  cUmb- 
ing  and  scrambling  up  the  precipitous  and  shppery  path,  we  arrived  at 
'  a  collection  of  negro  huts,  constructed  of  wood  and  thatched,  boastine 
of  but  one  small  door  or  opening  to  let  light  and  air  in,  and  dirty  and 
dark-lookinff  to  us,  but  palaces  no  doubt  to  people  whose  climate  firees 
them  firom  me  trouble  of  donning  much  clothing,  or  caring  for  houses 
when  they  live  mostly  out  of  doors.  A  few  more  scramblings  up  the 
biD-side  and  the  stone  steps,  rudely  inserted  for  the  accOTunodaticm  of 
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pedestrians,  brqugbt  us  to  the  mansion  of  the  '  Madame/  to  which  we 
were  introduced  by  Lieut.  D.  and  the  master  who  had  preceded  us, 
and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  inmates.  We  were  intro- 
duced to  the  'Lady  of  the  Manor,' ^a  stout,  buxom,  and  ra&er  good- 
looking  woman,  a  mulattress  as  to  complexion,  and  to  her  small  hus- 
band, decidedly  her  lesser  half;  to  a  Portuguese  surgeon  and  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  just  recovering  from  the  fever.  The  latter  speaks  English 
very  well,  having  been  educated  at  the  English  colleee  in  Lisbon,  and 
appears  to  be  a  modest,  intelligent  young  man.  Madame  Farein 
is  surrounded  by  quite  a  colony  of  slaves,  owns  property  elsewhere  m 
the  island,  and  bccupies  a  long  low  stone  building,  with  a  large  portico 
in  front,  and  nestling  in  the  close  embraces  of  the  impending  moontain, 
having  a  retired,  picturesque  appearance,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay  and  ocean.  She  must  be  quite  a  rich  proprietor,  for  it  is 
told  of  her  that  she,  some  time  ago,  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  where  in 
six  months  she  spent  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  besides  losing 
sixty  thousand  through  the  negligence  of  her  agents  and  the  effects  <x 
her  absence.  We  were  politely  received  by  our  hostess  and  her  friends, 
and  were  obliged,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour',  to  dedine  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  make  our  way  back  to  the  ship  again. 

Monday,  Fedruart  14. — This  morning  the  British  cruisers,  die 
Brigs  Bittern,  commanded  by  Captain  Hope,  and  Kingfisher,  Com- 
mander Horton,  came  in  from  Lagos.  The  arrival  of  these  vessek, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Boxer  and  ourselves,  have  communicated  ouita 
a  lively  appearance  to  this  otherwise  quiet  and  lonely  harbor ;  and  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  usual  when  men  of  war  come  together  prevail 
at  present 

The  clouds  that  are  almost  constantly  drifHng  about,  along  and  above 
the  peaks  of  the  hills,  gave  us  a  specimen  of  tropical  weather  tins 
morning.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  but,  luckily,  was  brief  as 
it  was  violent.  And  yet  out  of  evil  cometh  good,  for  the  atmosphere 
18  decidedly  cooler,  and  we  truly  enjoy  the  improvement. 

I  am  never  tired  of  gazing  on  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
The  fancy  is  continuaJly  tracing  some  resemblance  to  natural  and  arti- 
ficial objects,  and  wondering  how  Nature  can  be  so  eccentric  and  multi- 
form. Now  it  is  a  bold  head-land,  which  projects  into  the  ocean,  and 
looks  like  an  immense  shoe,  fit  for  the  pedestal  of  a  Titan ;  asain  a 
peak  starts  up,  like  a  huge  ostrich  ege,  and  opposite  is  a  mass  of  rorest- 
clothed  granite,  which  may  be  imagined  to  resemble  the  hump  of  a 
buffalo  or  camel ;  anon  another  assumes  the  outline  of  a  battleniented- 
rampart,  and  frowns  down  in  massive  strength  mon  the  deep  ravines 
that  open  at  the  bas6.  And  then  whenever  the  floating  drifts  of  ckMids 
vrill  cdSTord  a  glimpse  behind  the  curtain,  a  sky-piercmg  cone  diools 
aloft,  seeming  to  stand  isolated  and  aspiring  among  its  less  ambinons 
neighbors.  The  Commodore,  the  Fleet-Surgeon  and  myselfi  made  a 
hasty  survey  of  the  bay  this  evening,  and  with  glimpses  of  mountain 
and  valley,  and  the  treat  of  multitudinous  notes  from  the  feathery  in- 
habitants of  the  luxuriant  groves,  enjoyed  the  refreshing  aspect  of  land 
and  water,  and  the  sweet  sounds  of  Nature  in  all  her  simplicity  and 
vrildness.    A  little  incident  occurred  during  our  cruise,  which  migtit 
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have  terminated  in  an  ugly  manner,  and  sent  as  to  that  voyage  whence 
no  traveller  returns ;  for  while  coasting  the  lovely  and  vocal  groves  and 
beach,  all  of  a  sudden,  when  nearly  abreast 'the  Portuguese  fort,  and 
several  yards  from  dry  land,  the  barge  struck  upon  a  coral  reef,  which 
runs  some  distance  out  into  the  bay,  and  ailer  thumping  several  times, 
keeling  over  twice  or  thrice,  nearly  gunwale  under  at  times,  by  dint  of 
par  and  proper  management,  we  soon  got  off,  and  thanked  our  stars  that 
we  had  so  easily  escaped  from  rather  an  awkward  situation,  with  di^ 
clothes,  and  without  swallowing  too  large  a  dose  of  the  briny  element 
Had  we  thumped  a  fow  times  more,  a  hole  might  havq  been  drilled  in 
the  bottom,  which  would  have  made  it  a  questionable  matter  whether  we 
could  have  got  safo  and  sound  out  of  our  quandary. 

Wednesday,  February  16. — I  have  been  kept  aboard,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  visit  to  my  friends  of  the  •  Boxer,'  for  the  last  two  days, 
a  e^ood  deal  annoyed  v>v  the  want  of  exercise,  and  not  a  little  slaving 
with  pen  and  ink.  But  fortunately  the  shore  has  no  great  charms  to 
make  the  confinement  a  very  great  privation.  There  being  but  one 
white  family  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  slaves  disagreeable  and  un- 
prepossessing, the  stranger,  afler  he  has  refreshed  himself  in  the  cool 
waters  of  the  moimtain  brook,  which  escapes  gently  to  the  ocean  at 
diis  dry  season,  and  scraped  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  people 
who  di^am  away  life  in  their  enervating  climate,  feels  no  great  desire 
to  pay  shore  visits  oflen,  or  linger  long  in  such  dull  company.  Better 
£ar,  when  once  a  close  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  shore  and 
people,  either  to  enjoy  the  grand  panorama  of  this  lovely  bay  from  ship- 
l)oard,  or  pulling,  as  we  did  on  Monday,  glide  along  the  verdure-load- 
ed beach,  over  coral  reefe  and  transparent  water,  gaze  upward  on  the 
towering  clifi&,  and  into  the  close-locked  groves,  whence  gush  the  hum 
of  busy  insects  and  the  music  of  a  thousand  birds.  The  harbor  makes  a 
graceful  sweep  inward,  and  set  in  the  glorious  frame-work  of  these 
grotesque-looking  hills,  presents  to  the  stranger  approaching  from  sea- 
ward a  perfect  and  beautiful  semicircle.  Three-masters  can  ride  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore*  and  the  water,  close  in  at  most  places,  is 
aeep  and  well  protected  from  wind  and  swell,  so  that  you  can  land 
without  scrambhng  on  a  native's  back,  or  wetting  foot  or  jacket.  We 
are,  however,  enjoying  something  besides  scenery  and  sentiment  We 
drink  pure  sweet  water  from  the  mountain  brook;  alligator  tears, 
granadillas,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  refresh  us  at  our  well-pro- 
vided table ;  and  I  have  tasted  coffee,  which  grows  wild  upon  this 
island,  of  the  richest  flavor.  Cocoa-nut  trees,  pawpawas,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, etc,  may  be  added  to  the  list ;  so  that  the  reader  may  well  grow 
envious  at  the  mere  enumeration  of  these  tempting  things,  known  to  us 
by  reputation,  and  placed  upon  our  tables,  but  robbed  of  all  their  fresh- 
ness, or  forced  into  a  sickly  existence  by  artificial  means.  Trulv  is  this 
a  spot  of  most  wonderful  fertility ;  and  were  it  protected  against  the 
scourge  which  with  hot  and  fatal  breath  spreads  infection  over  earth 
and  air,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  energetic  people,  Art  might  be  so 
employed,  Industry  so  called  upon  to  aid,  as  to  convert  its  lonely  and 
untilled  valleys  into  gardens,  and  people  its  thinly-settled  territory  with 
the  hum  of  life,  and  bless  it  with  the  presence  of  Labor  and  Commerce. 
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But  here,  as  elsewhere  I  have  seen  and  noticed,  Nature  does  aD,  and 
man  almost  notliing.  She  ofives  him  ready  shelter  against  son,  wind 
and  rain,  and  from  her  teenung  bosom  fills  him  to  satiety  with  her  rich 
abundance,  while  he,  content  to  profit  by  such  liberality,  and  carelesB 
of  the  morrow,  dreams  existence  lazily  away,  averse  to  toil,  and  the 
sworn  foe  of  business  and  exertion.  And  even  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  hardier  and  more  energetic  race,  emieratine  to  these  relax- 
ing climates,  would  not  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time  miitate  their  in- 
dolent predecessors,  and  lose  in  this  '  Armida's  Garden'  the  memoiy 
of  their  former  virtues,  and  their  hope  of  honor,  profit  and  renown. 
-  The  Commodore  and  Captain  were  waited  upon  this  momine  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Fort  He  is  very  black,  and  1m 
and  his  man  must  have  quiet  and  repose  to  their  heart's  content  at  dieir 
little  station.  It  mounts,  I  believe,  some  six  guns,  and  has  a  black  gar- 
rison of  about  twenty-five  men.  But  few  of  *  War's  alarms,'  or  calls 
'  unto  the  tented  field,'  disturb,  I  ween,  the  '  dolce  far  niente'  of  these 
island-soldiers ;  and  as  habit  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  they  should 
be,  from  birth,  color,  and  practice,  proof  against  the  fever,  I  suppose 
these  unambitious  men  have  grown  pretty  well  accustomed  to  their  cage, 
and  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  '  Big  world,'  whence  cannon-fireighted 
cruisers,  ever  and  anon,  bring  them  tidings. 

Tbursdat,  February  17. — A  clear,  warm  and  sunny  day.  Plenty 
to  attend  to  in  the  line  of  ofiicial  matters ;  so  that  I  find  little  or  no 
time  to  think  about  the  atmosphere,  which,  when  you  do  not  actoaDj 
get  within  the  influence  of  a  mtifl,  almost  as  gratenil  as  one  on  Barinn 
and  Brothers,  puts  you  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  plentiful  as  a  w^ 
fed  rivulet,  and  enervating  as  too  large  an  allowance  of  a  vapor  bath. 
Writing,  exercise,  almost  thinking  becomes  a  task,  and  a  do-nothmg- 
kind  of  epidemic  seizes  upon  us  dL  No  chance  yet  for  a  holiday  or  a 
firolic.  Still  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds  us,  and 
sighing  for  some  other  excitement  than  that  we  meet  with  in  our  little 
floatmg  world.  The  young  artillery  oflSper,  Sefior  Brunachy,  whom 
we  met  at  Madame  Fareira's,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  spends  the  day  od 
board.  He  is  a  very  modest  and  interesting  person,  and  it  pains  as 
much  to  see  him  thus  sacrificed  to  the  sad  fate  which  stares  him  in  the 
fece.  He  is  now,  after  apparently  enjoying  his  visit,  prostrate  on  the 
sofa  in  the  wardroom,  suffering^  under  the  effects  of  fever,  and  we  hare 
determined  to  keep  him  with  us,  if  we  can,  for  the  night,  and  con- 
tribute, as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  poor  fellow's  comfort  and  alleviation. 
"With  appearance  and  manners  adapted  for  a  better  sphere,  behold  him 
dying  by  inches,  far  from  his  loved  family  and  friends,  and  wan,  pallid 
and  drooping,  awakening  the  sympathies  of  strangers  who  have  casnaHy 
met  him,  and  who  may  never  see  him  more.  I  trust,  however,  he  wiD 
not  fare  as  badly  as  the  late  G^ovemor,  a  Portuguese  ofllicer,  who  as- 
sumed his  post  and  retained  it  but  two  brief  months,  a  victim  to  the 
fever  during  the  month  of  November  last 

There  are  not  over  four  or  five  Portuguese  women  on  the  island. 
From  what  I  have  heard,  the  climate  is  very  fatal  to  strangers  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  The  government  keep  up  a  force  of  aboat 
forty  regular  soldiers,  and  local  militia  of  four  hunored  men,  bat  it  is 
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an  expensive  duty  upon  thenii  the  island  yielding  but  little  return  since 
tbe  slave  trade  has  biden  abolished.  Formerly  quite  an  active  business 
was  carried  od,  and  you  yet  see  the  remains  of  baracoons  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anchoraee.  But  now,  debarred  from  this  profitable  traffic^  and 
averse  to  physical  and  moral  exertion,  this  rich  and  luxuriant  isle  has 
lost  most  of  its  value  and  importance. 

Saturday,  February  19. — The  bay  has  been  gradually  stripped"  of 
the  life  and  stir  which  has  broken  in  upon  the  usual  wildness  and  soli- 
tary character  of  the  spot  The  Bittern  started  on  a  cruise  yesterday, 
having  been  preceded  a  few  days  by  the  Dolphin  and  Kingfisher ;  and 
80  the  '  Star-spangled  Banner'  waves  alone  over  these  quiet  waters. 

Sunday,  February  20. — This  morning  Lieutenants  G.,  W.,  and  my- 
self, went  ashore  for  a  bath.  We  selected  the  coolest  part  of  the  ds^, 
before  breakfast,  and  luxuriated  in  the  refreshing  mountain  stream, 
to  our  great  delight  and  comfort  Under  the  shade  of  branching  trees, 
within  the  music  and  rush  of  little  cascades  dashing  sparklingly  over 
opposing  rocks,  and  the  water  cool  and  limpid  to  tou(£  and  sight,  did  we 
lave  our  heated  Hmbs,  and  experience  the  grateful  sensation  of  the 
sweet  immersion.  But  far  from  tempting  is  the  rou^h  and  rocky  neieh- 
bonhood,  which  the  heat-oppressed  pedestrian  has  httle  energy  or  dis- 
position to  overcome.  And  though  beyond  all  question  there  be  wild 
and  romantic  and  lovely  spots  in  this  picturesque  island,  well  worthy 
the  visits  of  the  fabled  Gnome  and  nature-loving  Faiiy,  yet  so  enerva- 
ting the  climate,  so  great  the  risk  from  exposure,  that  few  of  those  who 
come  to  this  lone  spot  will  venture  to  explore  these  hidden  beauties, 
and  enjoy  the  sweet  fruits  of  the  discovery.  Again  ashore  after  dinner. 
Several  of  our  own  and  the  brig's  officers  met  at  the  Madame's.  I 
strolled  off  with  one  or  two  fiiends  to  the  mountain  stream,  and  leaving 
them  at  one  of  the  bathing  holes,  undertook  to  explore  it  for  some  dis- 
tance up  its  rocky  path.  A  rough  and  laborious  excursion  was  it,  and 
after  stumbling  and  climbing  over  the  huge  rocks,  which  have  been 
brought  down  fronf  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  freshets,  and  soaked 
my  ^t  in  the  rapid  water,  in  consequence  of  the  slippery  nature  of 
my  road,  beside  scraping  my  shins  aeainst  the  sharp  stones,  to  an  ex- 
tent not  at  all  pleasant  to  sight  and  feeling,  I  was  well  content  to  re* 
trace  my  steps,  and  back  out  of  the  scrape  I  had  got  into.  But  ad- 
venturers must  pay  fer  their  temerity,  and  my  search  afler  the  unknown 
and  the  picturesque  was  soon  damped  and  diwarted  by  the  untoward 
incidents  alluded  to.  A  wild  and  brawling  stream  is  tms,  here  rushing 
noisily  over  dimipted  fragments  of  the  overhaneine  hills,  and  anon 
collecting  in  some  deep  hole,  fit  place  for  the  bamers  recreation,  and 
perhaps  the  home  of  many  a  mountain  fish,  and  shut  in  by  the  ereen 
curtain  of  thick  trees  and  rank  vegetation.  Groups  of  d[ark-skinned 
damsels,  servants  of  the  Madame,  ^ther  around  the  stream  to  perform 
the  washerwoman's  duty,  and  their  presence,  chattering  and  occupa- 
tion, add  materially  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  scene.  Busv  have 
they  been  wi&  seamen's  clothes  for  the  last  seven  days ;  and  for  bad 
washing,  confiisine  articles,  and  other  sins  of  commission  and  omission, 
the  traveller  vriU  find  few  folks  to  exceed  the  natives  of  this  portion  of 
the  island. 
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Madame  Fareira  owns  about  four  hundred  slaves,  aB  I  am  informed, 
and  although  she  is  not  allowed  to  send  them  out  of  the  island,  she  not 
only  receives  enough  from  their  sales  of  coffee,  fruits,  vegetables,  foifb, 
etc.,  to  the  ships  that  rendezvous  here,  but  must  realize  somediing  hand- 
some from  her  monopoly  of  supplies,  and  leaving  her  people  t6  sup- 
port themselves  on  the  products  which  Nature  so  lavismy  spreads  out 
around  theoL 


HTMN        FOB        MAT. 


BT  VABX   BnuAvm. 


It  If  the  ■pting,  the  soft,  delksioiiB  ipringi 
WreaUung  a  garland  of  jaat-badding  flowen, 

Sturing  the  young  leorea  with  her  tender  wing, 
And  making  green  the  paths  to  fbreat-bowera ; 

Whoae  imika,  I  see,  mieh  perfect  beauty  fling 
Along  the  traolt  of  life's  swift-gliding  hoivs  \ 

Her  lo^ith  falls  freshly  on  the  gnSeftil  e^rth, 

And  lo !  what  joy  and  loirelmesB  have  birth  1 


The  fields  put  on  their  verdure ;  the  small  rilb 
Danoe  merrily  along  with  shont  and  glee ; 

The  sloping  woodlands,  the  uprising  hilb, 
Blue  vale,  gray  rook,  brown  bosh  and  emerald  tree, 

TMte  the  sweet  influence  ivhi<^  the  air  instils : 

While  snow-white  donds  in  Heaven's  nnmmed  sea. 

On  their  bright  voyage  from  &r  shore  to  shore, 

like  angel  aAape  mijestie  sail  and  soar. 


The  icy  gaks  of  winter,  that  long  sealed 
The  mirth  of  foantains  and  the  play  of  i 

Are  lolled  at  last,  and  now  to  light  revealed, 
like  brilliant  insects  flash  their  jewel  gleams ; 

The  froien,  wounded  land,  is  gently  pealed 
By  Mom's  and  Eve's  ahcmate  showers  and  beams, 

And  waves,  unbroken  into  spray  and  foam, 

RoD,  melt  or  ahunber  in  their  ooean-home. 


Wekwme  I  thrice  welcome  I  ikvorite  of  the  year; 

'  Bthereal  mildneos,'  haU !  thoagh  loftier  lyrea 
Mmr  wake  their  mnaio,  and  in  tones  more  dear 

And  sweet  than  those  my  hnmble  Muse  inspirea 
Hymn  thy  perfection,  thou  wilt  deim  to  hear 

The  thriuing  gratitode  my  heart  desires 
To  pour  to  liieeTn  this  unheeded  lay. 
For  all  thy  ^Ika,  thou  aolt,  delidous  May  \ 
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A  LBMON  in  haelf  sablime, 

A  leMon  Worth  enahrining, 
Is  this :  *■  I  take  no  note  of  time 

Save  when  the  sun  is  shining.' 
These  motto-words  a  dial  bore, 
And  wisdom  never  preaches 
To  human  hearts  a  better  lore 
Than  this  short  sentence  teaches : 
As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fiur, 
And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 
Let  us  forget  its  pain  and  care, 
And  note  its  Inright  hoars  only. 

Tliere  is  no  grove  on  Earth's  broad  chart 

Bnt  has  some  bird  to  cheer  it ; 
So  Hope  sings  on  in'every  heart, 
Although  we  may  not  hear  it : 
And  if  tonday  the  heavy  wing 

Of  Sorrow  is  oppressing, 
Perchance  to-morrow's  son  will  bring 
The  weary  heart  a  blessing : 

For  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fiur. 

And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely. 

Then  let 's  forget  its  toil  and  care, 

And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

We  bid  the  joyons  moments  haste, 

And  then  forget  their  glitter ; 
We  take  the  cop  of  life  and  taste 

No  portion  but  the  bitter : 
Bnt  we  should  teach  our  hearts  to  deem 

Its  sweetest  drops  the  strongest; 
And  pleasant  hours  should  ever  seem. 
To  linffer  round  us  longest : 

As  me  is  sometimes  bright  and  fiur, 
And  sometimeB  dark  and  lonely. 
Let  us  forget  its  toil  and  care. 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 

The  darkest  shadows  of  the  night 

Are  just  before  the  morning. 
Then  let  us  wait  the  coming  li^nt, 
AD  boding  phantoms  scorning: 
And  whfle  we  're  passing  on  the  tide 

Of  Time's  ftst-ebbing  river. 
Let 's  plu<^  the  blossoms  bv  its  side 
Ana  bless  the  gracious  Gnraa : 
As  life  is  sometimes  bright  and  fidr, 
And  sometimes  dark  and  lonely, 
We  should  forget  iti  pain  and  care, 
And  note  its  bright  hours  only. 
HUtrntftiit,  At.)  18B0L  Mm*.  Bamam  T.  Boz.90«. 
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THB     PHILOSOPHICAL     EMPEROR: 

OR    AN     BXPBBIMEMT     IN     IC  O  B  ▲  L  B  . 

STA.B.JOHirSOirx 

OXAVTBM  vxasr: 
THB     BXPB&IMBNT. 

To  a  man  who  desires  to  be  as  nnbappy  as  he  can  possiblj  make 
himseHi  no  theme  is  better  adapted  to  nourish  his  &Tonte  propensity 
than  a  contemplation  of  the  unsubstantiality  of  all  human  eflbrts,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  subversion  of  empires  and  the  obHvion  which  slowly  but 
surely  creeps  onward,  and  eventually  absorbs  the  most  renowned  re- 
putations and  the  most  brilliant  exploits.  Look,  for  instance,  at  die 
ancient  and  mighty  empire  of  Boresko,  with  its  highways  of  polished 
brass,  and  its  palaces  of  gold  and  ivory.  Alas !  alas !  where  art  thoa 
now,  and  where  is  that  great  ruler  of  thy  destinies,  who  was  designated 
by  his  contemporaries  and  long  known  to  posterity  by  the  cog^nomen 
of  '  The  Philosophical  Emperor  V  Of  all  nis  mighty  services  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  scai'cely  a  vestige  remains  that  is  intelligible  ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  the  humblest  accident  for  the  preservation  of  the 
following  brief  narrative. 

The  prince,  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  but 
while  heir-apparent,  condescendingly  wrote  and  published  a  book  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  by  setding  forever  a  question  which 
lad  long  agitated  the  wise  men  of  nis  country,  and  which  is  sometimes 
revived  in  modem  times.  The  question  relates  to  the  justice  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  moral  govemm^it  of  the  universe.  The  book  attempted 
toprove  that  the  providential  division  of  society  into  classes  of  hi^ 
low,  rich,  poor,  wise,  simple,  strong,  feeble,  etc.,  maniiests  no  partiahty 
of  Providence  toward  any  class ;  for  no  class  foels  either  happy  or  un- 
happy by  reason  of  its  position,  but  only  by  reason  of  falling  below  its 
accustomed  position  or  rising  above  it  These  fluctuations  were  casual- 
tiea  affecting  alike  all  classes  of  society,  and  hence  evincing  no  partiality 
on  the  part  of  Providence  for  otie  class  over  another. 

No  sooner  were  the  publishing-houses  of  Boresko  informed  diat 
the  heir-apparent  had  written  a  book,  than  they  contended  fierc^y  with 
each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  patronizing  the  first  dawnings  of  impe- 
rial genius,  and  well  was  the  patriotic  victor  rewarded  by  the  result 
The  book  not  only  sold  readily,  but  it  was  so  highly  esteem^  by  a  judi- 
cious public  that  no  persons  could  approach  the  prince  with  any  peti- 
tion without  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  gratitude  and  avowing  some 
ffreat  moi*al  benefit  which  they  had  experienced  from  the  precepts  of 
me  book ;  and  as  no  person  could  know  its  merits  better  than  the  au- 
thor, these  testimonies  in  its  favor  served  to  evince  a  correct  judgment 
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in  tbe  critics,  and  to  prove  that  tliey  were  well  qualified  intellectuafly 
for  the  political  stations  they  solicited. 

But  Uie  prince  was  too  good  a  philosopher  to  yield  an  implicit  belief 
to  eyen  his  own  speculations ;  therefi>re,  on  his  accession  to  me  imperial 
dignity,  which  occurred  within  two  years  from  the  publication  oi  the 
book,  he  resolyed  to  test  his  theory  by  decisive  experiments,  sucb  as 
his  absolute  power  placed  readily  at  his  control.  He  accordingly  left 
bis  palace  in  disguise,  one  delightful  summer  evening,  and  proceeaed  a 
little  way  beyond  tbe  suburbs  of  Kroywen,  the  city  which  was  honored 
by  beine  the  imperial  residence.  The  last  straggling  houses  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  had  scarcely  been  passed,  before  some  coarse  music, 
ksuing  from  a  field,  excited  the  emperor's  attention ;  and  on  approach- 
ing it,  he  discovered  a  group  of  slaves,  composed  of  both  sexes,  who 
were  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  toils  and  restraints  of  the  suhry 
day  by  an  evening  of  obstreperous  merriment.  They  were  singing, 
dancing,  wrestling  and  caressmg,  as  the  several  humors  of  the  actors 
happened  to  dictate,  and  evincmg  otherwise  a  total  abandonment  of 
their  minds  and  bodies  to  the  most  piquant  animal  enjoyments. 

*  Behold !'  said  the  emperor  to  a  favorite  courtier  who  attended  him ; 
'  these  are  the  beings  whom  we  usually  select  as  the  exemplification  of 
extreme  wretchedness.  Their  enjoyments  are  indeed  not  intellectual, 
nor  are  their  troubles  ;  and  while  they  are  thus  exempt  from  the  most 
numerous,  obtrusive,  and  immedicable  of  human  misenes,  they  are  par- 
ticipants  with  us  (and  perhaps  to  a  higher  degree  than  we)  of  all  phy- 
sical pleasures.  Let  us  now  examine  if  Providence  bas  been  more  * 
partial  to  their  master.' 

The  travellers  proceeded  accordingly  to  the  mansicm  of  the  proprie- 
tor, whom  they  judged  to  be  an  ordinary  planter  of  substantial  means. 
This  guess  was  reahzed  on  entering  the  house,  where  every  thing  de- 
noted abundance  without  superfluity,  and  convenience  witbout  ostenta- 
tion. The  &mily  were  evidently  enjoying  the  cahn  of  competency, 
and  an  exemption  from  the  canker  of  riviSry,  and  the  cares  of  ambi- 
dous  display.  The  master  exhibited  the  robust  health  of  exercise  and 
content,  while  the  mistress  was  a  personification  of  neatness,  with  the 
least  possible  addition  of  attempted  finery,  and  which  consisted  in  only 
a  bow  Q^  plain  blue  ribbon  that  ornamented  the  snowy  white  kerchief 
which  covered  her  bosom.  ' 

Tbe  emperor  and  his  companion  were  deemed  artisans,  or  petty 
tradesmen,  who  had  sauntered  from  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  relaxar 
tion  ;  but,  according  to  the  hospitality  which  always  existed  in  Boresko, 
they  were  received  courteously,  and  presented  liberally  with  refresh- 
ments. The  family  were,  however,  rather  peculiarly  situated  at  the 
moment,  and  a  little  disturbing  influence  was  operating  on  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  visit  which  they  were  enjoying  of  a  rich  kinsman  and  his 
lady,  who  resided  in  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  city,  and  condescended 
to  glori^  their  humbte  cousins  with  an  annual  recognition,  in  the  form 
of  a  few  hours'  sojourn.  The  planter  and  his  wife  were  almost  wholly 
engrossed  by  their  fashionable  relations,  who  showed  very  significantly 
that  nothing  of  which  thev  partook  was  compai*able  to  what  they  were 
accustomed  to  enjoy ;  while  an  ill-suppressea  impatience  to  depart,  on 
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the  side  of  the  lady  ykitory  proclaimed  umnistakeably  that  she  deemed 
the  officious  civilities  she  was  receiving  too  dearly  purchased,  and  that 
her  husband's  vulgar  connections  were  an  almost  intolerable  calamity. 

As  soon  as  decency  would  permit,  and  a  little  sooner,  the  &shioDable 
citizen  and  his  lady  sent  for  their  carriage;  and  the  prospect  of  so 
qpeedy  a  release  from  their  present  discoigfort  gave  a  vivacity  to  thdr 
conduct  and  discourse  that  delighted  the  country  cousins.  The  prepsr 
raticm  for  departure  soon  ensued,  and  amid  Uie  confusion  of  leave- 
taking  die  city  nabobs  '  refnembered  to  forget'  to  invite  the  humble 
couple  to  their  luxurious  home.  The  arrival  of  the  carriage  at  the 
door  was  the  signal  for  immediate  departure ;  but  while  they  were 
hastily  entering,  they  saw  in  the  road,  at  a  short  distance,  the  splendid 
equipage  of  a  nadar ;  a  dignitary  of  the  empire  equal  in  rank  perhaps 
to  an  earl  in  England.  Some  inconvenience  had  befallen  the  great  man 
who  owned  the  eqqipage,  for  he  had  alighted  from  the  conquam  (a  ve- 
hicle peculiar  to  Boreskd),  and  was  looking  at  its  wheels.  A  slave,  who 
was  despatched  by  the  planter  to  respectfully  ascertain  the  difficulty, 
soon  returned,  and  stated  that  one  of  the  wheels  was  broken,  but  ha^ 
pily  no  personal  injury  had  been  sustained. 

Instead  of  proceeding  to  town,  as  the  cidzen  had  intended,  he  sent 
back  the  slave  vnth  a  request  that  his  carriage  might  be  honored  by  the 
nadar,  if  no  other  vehicle  was  procurable  more  suited  to  his  dignity. 
The  nadar  condescendingly  accepted  the  proposition,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  the  owners  of  the  carriage  should  retain  seats  therein. 
Their  modesty  could  hardly  bear  the  benevolence  of  the  amiable  noble- 
man, but  as  his  convenience  could  be  in  no  other  way  subserved,  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  exalted,  and  eventually  all  were  thus  saiely 
carried  to  their  respective  abodes. 

'  Said  I  not  the  truth  in  my  book  V  whispered  complacently  the  em- 
peror to  his  companion,  as  they  departed  also.  '  The  nch  citizen  sufien 
no  unhi^piness  from  not  being  a  nadar,  nor  the  planter  from  not  being 
a  rich  citizen,  nor  the  slaves  from  not  being  planters.  Even  blindness 
brines  with  it  no  unhappiness  to  those  who  have  never  possessed  sight, 
nor  deafhess  to  those  who  have  never  possessed  hearing.  A  man  esti- 
mates his  happiness  as  he  estimates  the  size  of  his  waistctmt.  A  man 
whose  body  has  always  been  small  will  wear  a  small  waistcoat,  but  the 
waistcoat  will  not  be  deemed  small  by  him ;  and  the  man  whose  body 
has  always  been  large  will  wear  a  large  waistcoat,  still  the  waistcoat 
will  not  be  deemed  large  by  the  wearer.  But,'  continued  the  emperor, 
'  we  will  now  see  how  men  feel  under  a  declension  from  their  accus- 
tomed condition.  Wc  shall  find  that  a  man  who  loses  any  of  his  accus- 
tomed enjoyments  wiU  be  like  a  man  who  has  lost  corpulency ;  he  wiU 
shake  his  wai^coat,  and  with  a  piteous  look  show  you  now  he  is  dimin- 
ished.' 

The  emperor  accordingly  early  the  next  morning  issued  an  edict,  by 
which  the  nadar  vras  degraded  frx)m  his  title,  and  deprived  of  a  large 

K>rtion  of  his  property,  leaving  him  a  sum  equal  only  to  the  fortune  of 
e  rich  citizen ;  at  the  same  time,  the  rich  citizen's  house  vras  suddenly 
invested  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took  possession  thereof  in  the  name 
of  die  emperor,  and  expelled  the  occupant,  all  of  whose  efibcts  wers 
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eonfiflcatedi  except  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  become  an  bumble 
planter,  like  his  relative.  Nor  was  the  planter  excepted  from  the  gene- 
ral overthrow ;  he  and  his  neat  wife  were  transported  to  a  distant  pro- 
Tincei  where  they  were  to  be  employed  as  agncultural  slaves ;  while 
their  own  merry  slaves  were  seized,  and  sent  to  the  imperial  mines  to 
dig  copper. 

CHAPTBA   axooirs. 

THE    EXPERIMENT    UNEXPECTEDLY    INTERRUPTED. 

The  emperor  was  neither  cruel  nor  fond  of  injustice ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  have  been  willing  at  any  time  to  benefit  any  body  and 
every  body,  if  he  could  have  effected  it  without  trouble  or  inconveni- 
ence to  himself  He  thought,  in  the  present  instance,  that  a  few  weeks 
of  privation,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  moral  experiment,  might  eqaily  be 
borne  by  the  parties  afflicted,  and  might  easily  be  recompensed  subse- 
quently by  augmented  privileges  and  possessions.  With  these  excel- 
lent intentions  he  resolved  to  supervise  in  person  the  progress  of  the 
experiment,  so  as  to  prevent  its  prolongation  unnecessarily,  and  all 
needless  hardships ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  but  iust  consummated 
the  ruin  of  the  parties  in  the  way  we  have  stated,  when  he  heard  that 
his  dominions  were  invaded  by  a  neighboring  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Tuscora;  who,  holding  in  contempt  all  philosophers,  and  deeming  the 
commencement  of  a  reign  ^vorame,  sought  to  re-take  some  provmces 
which  had  been  wrested  from  him  during  the  life  of  the  preceding 
emperor. 

in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  the  defence  of  his  frontiers,  the  em- 
peror disregarded  the  moral  experiment  which  he  had  institute^  and 
soon  forgot  all  its  victims.  At  the  head  of  a  large  army,  collected  sud- 
denly from  all  the  unassailed  parts  of  his  empire,  he  marched  proudly 
and  mdignantly  to  repel  the  unprovoked  incursion  and  chastise  the  in- 
truder. He,  however,  was  not  thus  summarily  to  be  disposed  of,  fiir  he 
had  surprised  several  strong  fortresses,  which  he  had  garrisoned  effec- 
tively, and  their  re-conquest  was  indispensable  before  the  imperial  army 
could  advance  securely.  The  emperor  was  brave ;  and  as  the  present 
invasion  seemed  to  imply  a  contempt  for  hisprowess,  his  conduct  as- 
sumed the  character  of  offended  dignity,  llie  feelings  of  the  sove- 
reign soon  became  diffused  through  the  army,  and  were  participated 
in  by  the  meanest  of  its  members  as  fully  as  by  the  highest  The  cap- 
tured feitresses  were  accordingly  approached  with  Uie  utmost  intre- 
pidity, and  those  which  would  not  capitulate  at  the  first  summons  were 
immediately  assaulted  and  carried  by  storm.  The  main-body  of  the 
enemy  had  retreated,  but  were  at  length  overtaken.  They  were  found 
to  be  strongly  posted  on  the  range  of  high  mountains  that  divide  the 
empire  of  Joore^o  from  the  kmgdom  of  Tuscora.  The  emperor, 
whose  success  thus  fiur  but  au^ented  his  impatience,  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  even  this  disadvantage ;  and  after  a  short  delay,  to 
allow  his  troops  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  their  forced  marches,  he 
headed  in  person  a  furious  assault  upon  Uie  invaders.  They,  unable  to 
resist  his  unpetuosity,  or  possibly  nom  design,  retreated  precipitately 
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up  the  sides  of  the  mountain ;  while  be,  pressing  forward  too  eagerly, 
or  too  incautiously,  was  unfortunately,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  cut  df 
from  the  main-body  of  his  forces,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  disaster 
was  concealed  for  a  time  from  the  emperor's  troops,  but  tbe  intelligeiice 
eventually  q>read  through  the  army,  which  immediately  became  dis- 
pirited. The  invaders,  on  the  contrary,  deriving  enthusiasm  from  the 
Cloture  of  the  emperor,  rallied  to  the  combat,  and  rushing  devotedly 
down  the  steep  declivities,  precipitated  themselves  upon  die  heretofore 
assailants,  who  now,  falling  into  disorder,  were  routed  with  terrible 
slaughter.  •  Oh,  war !  war !  little  know  civilians  the  horrors  of  such  a 
combat !  The  revoltmg  details,  which  in  tbe  aggregate  compose  the 
miscalled  splendOTS  of  military  glory,  can  be  read  by  die  delicate  and 
merciftil  only  when  veiled,  like  the  above,  in  general  descriptioDS.  Tbe 
veil  we  will  not  rend,  though,  for  the  benefit  of  our  beloved  couutiy, 
we  h^ve  sent  to  die  military  academy  at  West  Point  the  manusciipC 
which  contains  a  full  descripdon  of  this  memorable  batde. 

The  emperor  possessed  now  a  fine  <H)portuiiity  of  ascertaining  by 
his  own  experience  the  efiect  on  human  happiness  of  the  descent  nom 
a  high  position  to  a  lower ;  but  his  feelings  soon  verified  the  proveri), 
that  physicians  are  not  fond  of  swallowing  their  own  prescriptions. 
But  he  retained  no  power  of  avoidmg  the  <K)sey  and  was  compiled  to 
take  it  in  its  bitterest  form ;  for  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  ca^tital 
of  Tuscora,  and  entertained  with  the  delicacy  and  respect  which  were 
due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes,  he  was,  to  die  everlasting  disgrace  of 
the  victor,  transported  into  the  interior,  immured  within  a  gloomy  cas- 
de,  and  denied  all  communicadon  except  with  the  commandant,  who 
was  stem  in  countenance  and  uncourteous  in  manners ;  a  misanthrope, 
to  whom  solitude  was  a  gratification,  and  by  whom  mirth  was  deemed 
a  madness. 


oBArraa  tsikd. 
THE     CAPTIVITY. 

The  imperial  capdve  was  distressed  beyond  descripdon.  He  suf- 
fered from  self-reproach  at  the  want  of  prudence  that  caused  him  to  be 
hurried  into  an  ambush,  and  fi:om  wounded  pride  at  defeat  fix>m  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  taught  his  followers  to  despise.  Uncertainty  also 
as  to  the  effect  on  his  empire  of  the  capdvitv  of  its  sovereign  agitated 
his  fears,  while  the  supposed  exultadon  of  his  contemned  enemy  exas- 
perated his  desire  for  revenge.  But  wonderfully  accommodating  is  tbe 
organizadon  of  man  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  though  wo  may  be 
skepdcal  as  to  the  '  wind's  bein^  attempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  we  can 
be  certain,  fix)m  daily  observation,  tbat  the  shorn  lamb  soon  becomes 
attempered  to  die  winds,  blow  they  ever  so  roughly,  Griefi  therefore, 
did  not  long  absorb  the  capdve  monarch.  He  gradually  yielded  some 
attendon  to  the  objects  around  him,  and  the  attendon  soon  created  an 
interest  in  them ;  till  he,  die  hereditary  sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire, 
and  whose  contempladons  and  desires  were  wont  to  grasp  at  least  pro- 
vinces, came  to  observe  with  some  interest  the  looks  ot  a  petty  corn- 
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mandant  of  a  fintreBS,  and  to  be  annoyed  or  soodied  as  the  petty  com- 
mandant ohoee  to  be  ciyil  or  unciyil.  ^ 

But  whatever  violates  kindness  and  humanity  vnll  eventualhr  be  found 
impolitic.  So»  however,  thought  not  the  victorious  King  of  Tuscora» 
who  designed  to  coerce,  by  severe  treatment,  the  captive  emperor  into 
a  treaty  whose  concessions  and  guarantees  c^ould  be  dictated  by  the 
desire  of  a  release  from  persoiutl  suffering,  rather  than  by  considera- 
tions of  patriotism  or  justice ;  but  an  impediment  to  this  unworthy 
policv  arose  in  a  quarter  from  which  no  such  result  could  have  been 
ai^cipated.  The  commandant,  who  had  lon^  been  a  widower,  pos- 
sessed an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  resided  m  the  fortress  with  him, 
but  whopartook  as  little  of  his  misanthropy  as  of  his  repulsive  appear- 
ance, lired  in  seclusion,  solitude,  which  had  nourished  her  fauier's 
moroseness,  had  cherished  and  sublimated  her  sensibilities  to  a  degree 
diat  is  never  acquired  by  persons  who  mingle  in  society  and  become 
accustomed  to  its  rude  abrasions.  Unconsciously  to  the  commandant, 
she  had  glided  into  womanhood ;  while  he,  a  recluse  from  choice,  and 
deeming  her  still  a  child,  saw  not  that  he  was  subiectmg  her  to  a  cruel 
seclusion  from  all  companions  of  her  own  sex,  and  from  all  intercourse 
widi  her  equals  in  his. 

Nature  will  not  be  thwarted  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of  conven- 
tional society.  The  vine  to  which  you  will  not  furnish  a  suitable  trellis 
win  wind  its  delicate  tendrils  around  any  thing,  how  incongruous  soever, 
that  may  happen  to  be  the  only  object  within  its  reach.  So  the  fair 
and  natiuraHy  aristocratic  Theadora  could  not  view  without  complacency 
the  manly  graces  of  the  plebeian  soldiery,  to  whom  alone  her  inter- 
course was  restricted ;  and  especially  one,  a  youth  but  little  older  than 
herself,  and  almost  as  sensitive  and  eccentric,  who  was  a  comet  in  the 
regiment  diat  garrisoned  the  castle.  They  saw  each  other  daily,  and 
ofien  for  continuous  hours,  when  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  guard  sta- 
tioned hihi  on  a  terrace  which  was  overlooked  by  the  window  of  the 
maiden's  chamber.  But  they  had  never  spoken.  A  consciousness  of 
the  inferiority  of  his  station  would  have  kept  him  silent  even  if  he  had 
not  felt  an  idolatrous  respect  that  absorbed  nim,  and  which  would  have 
made  him  feel  personaliv  inferior  had  he  been  master  of  the  world. 
Nor  would  he  have  permitted  his  eyes  to  wander  toward  a  beinff  whom 
he  deemed  too  pure  for  the  gaze  of  man,  had  ilot  eyes  and  uoughts 
too  been  wisely  made  independent  of  such  considerations.  Hb  eyes 
would  wander  toward  her,  as  would  hers  toward  him ;  till  both  Thea- 
dora and  Leondne,  by  a  species  of  animal  magnetism  perhaps,  and  yet 
witii  a  total  unsuspicion  of  each  other's  feelings,  lived  but  n>r  the  mo- 
•ments  when  they  could  thus  enjoy  each  other's  presence. 

Love,  pure,  ardent  and  youthful,  is  a  glorious  combination,  especially 
in  women,  with  whom  it  exists  as  exempt  from  selfishness  as  sunbeams 
areexempt  from  dross.  Its  tendency  in  both  man  and  woman  is  to  ex- 
alt and  sublimate  the  person  whom  it  influences,  by  reason  probably  of 
an  effort  of  the  person  to  make  himself  worthy  of  the  bemg  whom  he 
loves,  and  whom  his  imagination  deems  perfection.  Theadora  felt  the 
full  influence  of  the  benign  power  that  possessed  her,  and  thus  feelings 
she  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  witness  of  tiie  sufierings  of  the 
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capdye  emperor,  and  of  the  imagined  sufferings  of  the  fiur-off  en^nren, 
his  imperial  consort  The  policy  to  which  he  was  avowedly  the  Tic- 
dm  seemed  to  her  so  detestable,  that  by  long  meditadon  on  it  her  mind 
acauired  the  miwholesome  bias  which  seeks  its  gratification  at  all  hai- 
aros  and  at  all  sacrifices. 

She  could  conceive  no  means  by  which  to  counteract  his  enemiesi 
except  by  enabling  him  to  escape  ;  but  the  known  difficuldes  therato 
were  great,  and  the  unknown  seemed  greater.  She  could,  howeyer, 
acauaint  him  that  he  possessed  one  friend  in  the  midst  of  his  enemieB, 
and  possibly  his  knowledge  might  suggest  advantages  therefrom  whidi 
hers  could  not  To  accompliflii  even  sudi  a  communication  was  not 
easy.  His  chamber  communicated  with  hers  by  an  open  balcony,  in 
which  she  was  permitted  to  walk,  though  he  was  excluded.  In  audi 
walks  her  fiirdve  glances  often  saw  him,  as  he  restlessly  paced  die 
room,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave,  unless  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  the  garrison,  and  which  boon,  thus  encumbered,  he  nunelj 
'  deigned  to  accept  Her  walks  latterly  became  more  frequent  dm 
heretofore,  and  her  eyes  became  more  freely  directed  to  his  person,  m 
the  hope  of  dius  silently  and  inferendally  communicadng  to  nim  some 
indraadon  of  her  friendly  purpose.  Nor  was  she  wholly  unsuccessfal 
in  her  attempts  to  attract  his  attendon.  But  man,  selfish  in  all  his  pro- 
jects, perversely  prejudiced  also  in  his  estimate  of  female  intellect  and 
designs,  could  never  suspect  that  the  slight  form  which  was  timidly 
flitting  before  him  was  animated  with  high  and  romandc  designs.  A 
monarch,  too,  accustomed  to  subserviency  and  abasement  in  all  who 
approached  him,  could  conceive  in  the  attempt  to  attract  his  notice  no 
modve  but  what  was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  chivalrous  but  mii- 
taken  sentiments  of  the  enthusiasdc  maiden. 

Curiosity,  or  possibly  some  less  worthy  impulse,  conquered  atlengdi 
the  prisoner's  apathy ;  and  when  Theadora  next  a|>prcNSiched  his  caae- 
ment  she  founa  it  open,  and  he  was  so  stadoned  within  that  she  could 
whisper  as  she  passed :  '  To-niriit,  at  twelve  o'clock,  be  there.'  No 
sooner  had  she  thus  accomplish^  what  she  had  so  long  sought  to  effect, 
than  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  been  able  to  recall  the 
announcement,  so  utterly  was  she  overpowered  by  the  maffnitode  of 
lier  undertaking  and  a  latent  suspicion  or  its  impropriety.  She  hurried 
back  to  her  chamber,  not  discovering  that  the  emperor  anxiously  de- 
sired to  communicate  to  her  some  reply.  She  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
the  intensity  of  her  perturbadon  was  relieved  by  a  copious  flow  of 
tears.  No  cme  had  seen  her ;  why  should  she  regret  what  she  had 
so  long  contemplated  with  an  approving  conscience,  and  sought  with 
'  anxious  diligence. 

Thus  reasoned  Theadora ;  but  she  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
BO  eye  had  seen  her.  Seen  she  had  been,  for  what  can  escape  the  eyes 
qS  a  love  like  that  of  Leondne's.  He  had  long  noted  her  unusual  waUo, 
«nd  i  suspected  not  their  object,  but  rather  that  Heaven  itself  might  be 
pervious  to  the  fascinadons  of  royalty,  since  Theadora  seemed  a  vicum 
to  their  attracdons.  In  vain  he  struggled  against  the  apparent  evideoce 
of  his  senses.  The  most  &tal  conclusion  was  irresisdble ;  and  thoogii 
be  had  heretofore  fek  a  sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  monaxch,  deadi 
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was  now  deemed  too  Hght  a  penalty  fer  the  loTe  which  apparently  he 
had  excited  in  Theadora. 

Ni^t  will  approach,  regardless  alike  of  human  hopes,  fears,  or 
wishes.  The  clock  on  the  tower  of  the  time-worn  fortress  stmck 
twehre,  while  Theadora  was  yet  aettated  by  her  morning  adventore, 
and  undecided  whether  she  should  abandon  or  pursue  it.  The  first 
step  had,  howerer,  been  taken,  and  according  to  the  proTorb,  it  drew 
after  it  irresistibly  all  of  which  it  was  naturally  the  precursor.  How 
could' she,  in  justice  to  her  character^  falsify  her  own  ap]>ointment,  and 
mock  the  sufilerings  of  an  unfortunate  captive !  The  night,  also,  was 
as  fiiTorable  as  she  could  desire,  £>r  it  was  dark  and  stormy.  The  ex- 
alted station  of  the  party  whom  she  was  to  meet  prevented  in  her  un- 
contaminated  mind  a  thought  of  personal  impropriety,  even  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  benevolence  which  hallowed  the  undertaking. 
Forth  ^ded,  therefore,  alon^  the  balcony  the  palpitating  maid,  to  con- 
summate an  arrangement  which,  stripped  of  its  romantic  illusions,  was 
nothing  less  than  treason  against  her  rather,  her  country  and  her  king. 
The  room  c^the  emperor  was  not  lighted,  the  casement  was  shut,  and 
all  vnthin  was  silent  The  absence  of  li^ht  was  unusual,  but  it  appeared 
to  her  as  a  favorable  precaution  on  his  part  But  the  casement  was 
closed,  and  that  seemed  suspicious,  and  daunted  her  resolution.  Pos- 
sibly these  unusual  circumstances  were  designed  to  warn  her  from  her 
purpose.  She  hesitated,  and  finally  ran  back  to  her  chamber.  No 
sooner  had  she  regained  this  place  of  safety  than  she  became  ashamed 
of  her  -pusillanimity.  A^^ain  she  glided  along  the  balcony,  and  again 
die  same  appearances  disconcerted  her.  But  she  was  not  now  to  be 
driven  fix>m  her  purpose.  Perhaps  he  had  not  heard  distinctly  die 
hcmr,  or  perhaps  he  disregarded  the  announcement  of  a  girl  as  of  some- 
thing too  trivial  for  his  attention.  She  approached  the  window,  and 
knocked  tremulously.  Again  she  would  have  fied  from  returning 
timidity,  as  the  noise  of  her  hand  broke  upon  the  silence  with  an  un- 
expected distinctness ;  but  the  window  suddenly  opened,  and  her  re- 
turn unnoticed  became  impracticable. 

Oh  Nature !  what  a  cunning  artist  art  thou !  The  peculiarity  of  her 
position  excited  in  her  fi>rdiwidi  the  resolution  which  the  crisis  required, 
and  she  boldly,  but  in  a  suppressed  voice,  said :  '  Sire,  if  you  know  any 
means  of  escape,  one  heart  in  this  fortress  is  not  calkms  to  humanity : 
I  will  assist  yon.'  Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  sentence  when  a  voice 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  chamber  exclaimed  aloud :  '  Hush !  ill^- 
vised  woman,  you  speak  not  to  the  emperor  V  She  staggered  with  af- 
fright, and  fell  senseless  heavily  on  the  floor.  On  renining  her  con- 
sciousness she  was  in  her  own  appartment,  and  bending  over  her,  in 
aasiduons  efibrts  for  her  recovery,  and  with  indescribable  solicitude  and 
tenderness,  stood  the  young  Comet  Leontine,  who  happened  that  nigfa^ 
to  be  the  sentinel  staticmed  in  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner,  and  whom, 
in  her  communication  at  the  window,  she  had  mistaken  for  the  emperor. 

Whether  the  frustration  and  exposure  of  her  design  were  as  poign- 
ant a  mortification  to  her  as  the  suspicion  that  she  appeared  criminal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  young  man,  is  perhaps  doubtful;  but  she  resumed  as 
much  self-possession  and  dignity  as  her  agitation  would  permit,  and 
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iHHigblito'  toU  him  to  d^ut,  and  infonn  hk  conwumdwr  what  he  Ind 
seen  and  heard ;  with  this  addition,  that  ahe  iek  no  regret  exoapt  fer 
tlie&ihire  <if  her  afibrta  to  aasiat  uninenced  midbitiinef. 

So^  he  retired,  but  replied  noc  One  look  he  caat  behind  and 
alaiq>ed«aadouhCing  whether  he  ought  to  reply  or  not;  but  she  tvMd 
away  r^Milaively,  and  he  paaaed  on.  No  atarm  had  been  uunniMia 
eated  to  the  gnarda.  The  caad&'clock  atmok  one,  and  the  aonnd  to- 
▼arberated  long  and  tremulovflly.  The  aentbela  on  the  distant  pan- 
peta  and  waUa  were  heard  at  int^rrak,  as  hearily  they  paoed  dior  soli- 
tary  rounds,  while  all  beside  waa  quiet  in  die  castle,  as  thoogh  trasoa 
had  not  staJked  abroad,  or  was  too  feeble  to  be  regarded  m  dw  ftm 
of  a  youthfhl  maiden. 


TEB      COM  B  ■  QUSK  C2  B. 


Trbadoka,  with  aretoming  oonadooaneas  of  herBCtaal  poshkm,  ex- 
claimed: 'How  shall  I  encoonter  my  incensed  fiither!  Alas!  ny 
ftther !  cruel  not  to  me,  though  harsh  to  others.  Would  Aat  you  \m 
been  cruel  to  me  idso,  that  I  might  have  some  apology  finr  fhe  angniA 
I  ahaD  cause  you !'  She  sank  upon  her  bed;  not  to  sleep,  but  to  moaa, 
to  reflect,  to  agonise.  Eventually  orer^wrougfat  Nature  would  bsfe 
repose,  and  she  slept  Ere  she  awoke  the  sun  had  risen,  and  wai 
ahming  gaily  in  at  \veir  window,  aa  if  to  mock  at  human  cares,  or  poflri' 
Uy  to  shame  men  for  making  themsehres  miserable  about  the  vidfli- 
tudes  of  so  brief  a  period  as  man's  allotted  life.  Nor  would  she  hm 
awaked  then  but  for  a  commotion  which  seemed  to  ag^itate  the  gtnri- 
aon,  usuaUy  so  orderly  and  quiet  The  tramp  of  hoiaee  was  hesra  m 
the  court  below ;  drums  were  beating  to  arms ;  men  were  hurriedly 
traversing  die  balcony,  and  all  seemed  busde  and  preparation  for  some 
uncommon  event  ohe  doubted  not  diat  her  oflfence  occasioned  die 
unwonted  agitation,  and  expected  momentarSy  a  conmiand  to  tippen 
and  confront  her  accuser. 

Hoar  after  hour  elapsed,  and  she  waa  still  unmolested,  and  ap- 
parently undiought  of  She  took  courage  bv  the  delay,  and  veotnrod 
to  approach  her  vrindow.  Horsemen  *at  brief  intervals  were  puuinx 
wad  returning  dnrough  the  casde-gate,  which  was  wid^  extendai 
thou^  heretofore  so  seldom  and  caudously  opened.  She  was  sdU  na- 
eonvmced  that  she  was  not  the  olsject  of  die  commodon,  when  gnde- 
aBy  she  recognised  the  word  *  escape,'  while  all  ^ea  aeemed  oottbndj 
to  wander  toward  die  chamber  of  die  emperor.  He  had  esciqped,  As 
now  aurmiaed,  but  how,  or  when,  was  atill  a  mystery.  No  one  w« 
misamg  from  die  garrison  bat  Leontine. .  He  had  beien  sought  eveij 
where,  and  his  abwnce  implicated  him  in  die  flight  of  die  priiaw 
But  the  fiigidves  could  not  oe  fro:,  nor  could  they  elude  the  numeroas 
partiee  that  had  started  in  pursuit  'Prevent  it, just  Heaven!'  ex- 
dauned  mentally  the  reftssured  maiden, '  nor  make  me  the  nawnble 
cauae  of  destruction  to  duit  devoted  youdi,  whose  intentions  I  ereally 
miaoonmied,  and  who,  to  perfect  my  wishes,  haa  broken  dmragh  haUli 
of  military  wibapfmalioii,  jeqyarded  hia  Bfc,  and  sacrMtced  his  hoaor* 
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Women  are  hai  logiciaos,  wad  these  were  illogical  conchisionB;  but 
tlie  aagaci^  of  woman  is  mare  than  a  counterpcMse  for  her  deficient 
ratiocination,  and  Theadora  guessed  ariglu  tlie  eyents  that  bad  occiured. 
The  mjBtBrioiis  canae  of  her  frequent  walks  on  the  balcony  were  ex- 
plained to  LeoQtine  by  the  erenta  of  the  night,  and  so  exphined  as  to 
aissipale  his  jeakmsy.  In  hii  gratification  at  this  discovery,  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  criticize  the  correctness  of  any  other  motive ;  and  he  no 
aooner  left  her  presence  than  he  resolved  to  give  her  a  memorable 
proof  of  die  unHmited  dominion  which  she  possessed  over  him,  by  ao- 
oomplishing  what  she  had  commenced,  or  d^g  in  die  attempt  Her 
a|[itation,  and  the  unexplained  intention  widi  which  he  had  left  her, 
aught  induce  her  to  make  disclosures  in  the  mcnnung  that  would  render 
Ua  own  silence  as  haisardous  as  the  most  desperate  undertaking.  No 
time,  therefore,  existed  fi)r  deby. 

Fortunately  Leootine,  as  captain  of  the  guard  for  the  night,  pot- 
aeaaed  more  readfly  than  usual  die  meaiM  of  liberating  the  emperor. 
The  amngements  for  tlidr  ffight  were  soon  concerted,  and  ere  the 
great  ck>ck  struck  two,  the  enqperor,  dad  like  a  servant  of  the  Ccmiet, 
left  his  imotmei^  bearing  by  the  side  of  Leontine  a  lantern,  ^  if  to 
light  him  m  his  patrol  arotmd  the  potts  of  the  fortification.  Each  sen- 
tmel  hailed  them  as  diey  approacned,  and  receiving  finmi  the  Comet 
the  regular  countersign,  pernntted  them  to  pass.  Suely  diey  advanced 
tlras  to  a  small  postern,  which  constitutea  a  panel  of  die  main  exp 
temal  gate,  and  through  which  postern  they  designed  to  esctme ;  but 
here  an  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itsdf  The  commandant  was 
there  in  person,  conferring  wuh  the  sentineL  Egress  was,  therefore, 
impractioable,  as  nodiing  outside  of  die  fortress  constituted  any  part  of 
the  nighdy  duties  of  Leontine.  He  accordingly  merely  saluted  die 
eoBamandimt  and  passed  on,  as  if  to  complete  the  circuit  of  the  watch, 
though  '  conscience,  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all,'  induced  him  to 


;  diat  his  treason  caused  the  early  movements  <^  the  command- 
ant,  and  diat  his  arrett  was  the  object  of  die  conference. 

No  sooner  had  he  passed  an  angle  of  the  fi»tification  diat  obscured 
his  Hffht,  than  he  extmguished  it,  with  a  determinadon  to  remain  con- 
eealed  until  he  conld  ascertain  whedier  his  undertaking  was  discovered. 
Distance  orevented  him  from  reooffnising  the  words  of  die  command- 
ant, though  his  voice  could  be  heard;  soon,  however,  all  was  silent,  ex- 
empt the  sound  of  a^)roaclung  steps,  that  grew  increasingly  distinct, 
uml  suddenly  die  sound  again  dimini^ed,  as  die  commandant  turned 
down  an  avenue  which  1^  directly  to  his  quarters.  Now  was  the 
nwnnciit,  if  ever,  Iot  accomplishing  the  desperate  enterprise.  The  fit- 
gitivea  retraced  thehr  way  to  die  gate,  and  answermg  the  sendnd  with 
&e  proper  countersign,  (which,  l^  a  strange  coincidenee,  happened  to 
be  ihe  word  Emperor,)  Leontine,  widMNit  die  sUghtett  apmrent  hesi- 
tntioii,  and  as  thoiq;h  he  was  io  the  re^rnlar  dischar|fe  or  osders,  ap- 
plied to  the  smaQ  postern  the  key,  which  was  in  his  posaession  as 
ei^ilaiB  <^  the  guard,  and  passed  out  widi  lus  companion,  locking  the 
wickat  again  on  the  outer  ride. 

Thedioaii^of  the  sentinel  camiot  easily  be  oa^iectured;  butproba- 
Uj  he  had  not  tine  to  feSect  on  what  he  saw  uBtd  after  its  I 
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don.  Habttuated  to  respect  and  confide  in  his  Buperiors,  and  no  posi- 
tive injunctions  being  in  force  against  what  had  transpired  in  his  presence, 
he  may  have  been  rather  surprised  at  its  occurrence  than  suspicions  of 
its  motive.  He  momentarily  expected  to  see  the  postern  redpen,  and 
the  parties  return ;  but  as  time  ran  on,  the  continued  absence  lost  its 
novelty,  and  he  paced  and  repaced  his  post  mechanically  as  usiiaL 


tomATTBA  rivra. 

THE       PLIGHT. 


Early  in  the  morning  the  sentinel  communicated  to  the  rdie^gnaid, 
but  still  unsuspiciously,  diat  Comet  Leontine  was  on  the  outside  of  the 
postern.  The  sergeant  who  commanded  the  relief  had  been  lookiDg 
rer  the  comet,  as  he  had  fidled  to  report  to  the  commandamty  as  was 
his  duty,  the  events  of  the  night.  The  exit  of  the  comet  was  iktemiSan 
comnmnicated  to  the  commandant,  whose  habitual  suspicion  wasnt  oooe 
alarmed  at  the  singularity  of  the  occurrence.  The  chamber  of  the 
emperor  was  immediately  examined,  and  the  escape  became  manifest 

The  agony  of  the  commandant  was  extreme.  To  his  sagacity,  oa 
which  he  greatly  prided  himself  had  been  reposed  by  his  sovereign  t 
trust  which  events  showed  he  was  incompetent  to  disdiarge.  Long 
seclusion  had  caused  his  self-love  to  invest  lum,  in  his  own  imaginatkMii 
with  a  fancied  reputation,  which  was  the  idol  of  his  gloomy  reveriesi 
but  which  he  now  deemed  lost  forever.  Had  an  earthquake  engulfed 
die  fortress  and  all  within  it — nay,  the  whcde  kingdom  —  the  diaasler 
would  have  been  slight  to  him  compared  with  the  present  misfortuiie. 
The  personal  penalties  to  which  he  was  exposed  constituted  no  part  of 
his  affliction ;  he  courted  punishment  rather  than  feared  it,  and  proba> 
■bly  exceeded  even  his  sovereign  in  criminating  his  owa  negligeoee ; 
diough  even  now  he  could  not  designate  wherein  he  had  been  negli- 
gent But  he  knew  that  the  world  estimated  conduct  by  resuks,  and 
he  had  always  desired  to  have  his  conduct  thus  estimated,  and  was  too 
proud  to  ask  now  a  d^erent  test. . 

Forth  from  the  fertress  issued  pursuers,  who  took  different  routes, 
and  the  capture  of  the  fugitives  seemed  inevitable  to  all  but  the  com- 
mandant. Accustomed  to  estimate  every  thing  as  lost  that  was  in  dan- 
ger, he  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  though  he  still  executed  with  vim 
the  duties  demanded  by  the  emergency.  In  dus  deplorable  cooditiott 
he  was  pacing  his  chamber  when  first  seen  by  Theadora,  whose  pre. 
,  sence  seemed  alone  conapeteiit  to  miti^e  his  wo ;  while  she,  the  oon- 
seious  cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  expenenoed  an  agony  of  self'-reproad^ 
and  her  conduct,  though  unknown  to  others,  assumed  in  her  apprehea- 
sion  its  true  character  of  parricide  and  treason. 

The  emperor  and  Leontine  had  supplied  diemselves  with  hones 
from  some  that  were  grazing  around  the  fortress,  and  directed  their 
flight  to  the  nearest  confines  of  Boreska  Caution  induced  them  la 
shun  the  direct  roads  as  soon  as  day  began  to  dawn ;  and  after  traval- 
Ung  in  a  finrest  fer  several  houxa,  the  emperor's  horse,  weaned  with  the 
exettioni  of  its  medeas  rider,  stumbM,  and  so  sprained  its  ahoahler  m 
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to  be  imable  to  proceed.  The  eiiq)eror  took  bis  companioB^  hoiBe, 
which,  though  as  weary  as  die  other,  was  still  able  to  travel ;  but  he 
dared  not  trust  himseU'  without  Leontine,  who  Qlone  knew  the  defiles 
of  the  mouDtaius ;  hence  he  possessed  no  alternative  but  to  restrain  his 
impatience  and  pursue  his  cottrse  at  such  a  pace  as  enabled  the  comet 
to  keep  with  him. 

They  had  proceeded  in  this  way  not  only  all  day,  but  far  into  the 
night,  when,  seeing  a  light  glimmer  at  a  distance,  they  were  induced 
by  hunger  and  exhaustion  to  advance  toward  it,  and  even  at  some 
hasard  recruit  their  strength  with  food  and  rest.  As  they  approached, 
the^  discovered  that  the  light  proceeded  from  a  cluster  oi  buildings, 
which  Leontine  soon  recognised  as  a  hamlet  connected  with  a  gang  of 
■odners  who  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Relieved  from  the  apprehension 
that  they  had  possibly  stumbled  upon  the  watch-fires  of  some  military 
stadoD,  the  wanderers  boldly  entered  ope  of  the  buildings  that  seemed 
best  adapted  to  supply  their  wants.  It  was  full  of  men,  whose  muscu- 
lar but  lank  bodies,  and  smutched  faces,  glowing  with  the  heat  of  a 
large  smelting  furnace  that  was  flaming  in  the  centre  of  the  buildins, 
save  but  little  indication  of  a  benevolent  reception.  They  advanced, 
however,  and  stating  to  the  workmen  that  they  had  lost  the  path  which 
they  were  travelling,  requested  shelter  till  the  morning,  and  some  food 
for  themselves  and  horse. 

Contrary  to  all  the  prejudices  of  rank,  which  estimate  literature  aS 
die  only  monitcN-  of  conduct,  the  travellers  soon  found  that  the  inmates 
were  not  insensible  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  They  were  supplied 
with  as  much  as  they  desired  of  the  rude  provisions  of  the  establish- 
iBMit,  and  were  permitted  to  lie  down  on  straw,  which  for  their  com- 
fort and  special  accommodation  was  strewn  upon  a  raasb  of  charcoal, 
as  a  defence  from  the  wet  ground.  They  soon  were  asleep,  despite  of 
peril,  fatigue,  excitement,  and  the  various  foes  to  peaceful  slumber ; 
but  they  dept  not  long,  being  awakened  by  the  clamor  of  horsemen, 
who  had  entered  the  hamlet  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  They  heard 
themselVee  described  and  inmured  for.  Detection  seemed  inevitable, 
but  they  instinctively  glided  trom  their  pallet,  and  once  more  sought 
the  forest,  leaving  their  horse  in  the  possession  of  the  miners. 

Silently  as  they  had  retreated,  their  movements  were  not  unobserved. 
The  foreman  of  the  woriu  had  once  been  a  corporal  in  the  army  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  the  inquiries  of  the  pursuers  than  he 
recognised  in  the  servant  of  Leontine  his  imperial  master.  He  cau- 
tiously followed  the  retreating  pair,  and  making  known  his  good  inten- 
tions, led  the  wanderers  down  several  steep  descents  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mine,  which  furnished  copper  ore  for  the  smelting  operations  of 
the  hamlet  The  emperor  was  surprised  to  find  here  &e  appearance 
of  a  populous  village,  with  streets  narrow  and  low,  but  extending  far 
beneath  the  forest,  whose  pines  and  other  evergreens  towered  alofl, 
unafiected  by  the  chasms  that  ramified  beneath  in  all  directions.  The 
miners  enjoy  in  these  recesses  the  domestic  comforts  of  separate  habi- 
tations, where  those  who  are  married  rear  families  that  grow  to  matu- 
rity, and  possess  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  external  world,  of 
which  they  seem  a  disconnectCNcl  link  rather  than  an  integral  part 
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ReHeved  by  the  assurance  of  his  goide  from  the  appr^enskxi  of 
present  capture,  and  relying  for  any  new  emergency  on  thesagaeky 
and  fidelity  the  guide  had  evinced,  the  emperor  began  to  examine  more 
minutely  the  persons  and  thines  around  nim ;  for  in  these  reeioiis  of 
perpetual  nignt  a  portion  of  me  inhabitants  are  ahrm^  at  won.    He 
mund  that  even  here,  where  privations  seem  extended  to  the  yer^  of 
human  sufferance,  men  laugh,  sing,  dance,  gambol,  and  exhibtt  all . 
otlier  demonstrations  of  contentment  and  happiness  diat  are  Iband  in 
more  propitious  situations.    They  possess  pnvilegee  thai  they  prae^ 
and  restraints  which  they  resist    Every  man  among  them  diOTishes 
some  ambition  and  encounters  some  rivalry.    Here  were  repuladonv 
to  be  gained  and  characters  to  be  lost.    Like  a  circle,  vHudi,  how 
small  soever,  includes  all  the  curves  and  pn^xntions  at  the  largest 
spheres,  so  this  miniature  society  appeared  to  possess  in  kind  aO  the 
motives,  passions,  enjoyments  and  sorrows  that  pertain  to  the  kavest 
communities.    It  possessed  even  its  unfortunates.    They  coosistea  of 
a  gloomy  and  discontented  group,  whom  a  superintendant  was  endea- 
voring to  lash  into  good  humor.    They  constituted,  he  said,  a  gang  of 
agricultural  slaves,  who,  for  some  reasons  unknown,  were  a  few  moodis 
since  taken  from  a  plantation,  and  condemned  to  the  imperial  mines  of 
Boresko,  from  whidi  ^y  had  recently  been  captured  and  transpoHed 
to  their  present  position.    The  emperor  heard  the  explanatkni  widi 
self-reproach  ;  for  in  the  poor  quivermg  vn'etohes  before  him  he  recog^ 
nized  the  merry  slaves  whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  experiment,  he  had 
forced  from  the  plantation  where  they  had  been  reared,  |pd  sent  to  die 
mines.    His  regret  was  somewhat  midgated  by  the  reflecdcm  diat  their 
misery  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  theory ;  for  their  unhapj^ness 
was  not  shared  by  the  slaves  who  had  always  been  miners.    An  aitifi- 
dal  want  was  die  cause  of  dieir  misery,  not  any  original  dispensadoo 
of  Providence.    Indeed,  his  majesty  could  not  forbear  explaming  pri- 
vately to  Leondne  the  whole  transacdon,  and  mingling  evidences  of 
self-complacency  as  a  philosopher  with  his  regrets  as  a  prince  at  die 
misfortune  of  diese  his  subjects,  and  as  a  man  at  die  unnierited  r^" 
ings  of  his  victims. 


THE     POST     SADI,     ON     BIHOLDIlfO     CA8HMIRI. 


Br  DK.   DicKtoif.   or  x.oxn>o». 

Ou,  the  beantiAi],  beautiAil  Vale  of  Caahmere, 
Where  the  roeea  of  sammer  bloom  bright  all  the  year ; 
Where  the  tulip  and  oaetus  haTe  many-hued  ilowera, 
And  the  anow-drop  and  lily  are  aweeter  than  oma ; 
Where  the  green  of  the  leaf  and  the  gaah  of  the  at 
Give  softneee  to  sunlight  and  temper  its  beam ! 
To  what  ont  of  ESden  can  Sadi  compare 
Those  exquisite  scenes  that  enrapture  him  there  f 
That  diamond,  that  emerald,  that  opal,  that  meet 
In  a  triple  tiara  ontatretohed  at  hia  feett 
Ohf  to  nothi^ff  of  earth  could  he  make  thee  appear, 
Thou  star  of  uie  morning,  thou  loyely  Caahmere ! 
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PHILLI8       AND       VLORA. 


wmou  nn  'WA&vam  ka»««'  yosiMi. 


Sova  «xplmn«tor7  obMrrvtioaa  on  this  poMB.  tad  on  13m  '  WATvam  ICAvn*  pomaa  guisrally.  wUl 
•W«w  la  our  next.  At  preMat  it  n*ttd  only  be  romacked  thct  th«  inoqaslitj  of  stylo  la  our  tnasU- 
tlaa  is  tntontionsl.  to  oorroapond  with  the  original,  whleh  altometos  from  ornate  deaorlptloa  to  eol- 
loqntal  and  eren  mlcar  langnagtti 


'▲sxt  parte  florldak  emlo  pnrlore., 
Ploto  terns  gremlo  rarlo  eolore. 
Dum  fonret  aidara  nuntloa  Aurorm, 
8omnaa  llqalt  oouloa  PBixa,>oxa  et  Fx.om«,'  etc. 

In  the  Uoomlng  ■omwh  when  Purest  ether's  tpaoe  k. 
When  the  floweret-painted  earth  Wean  her  iioheat  graoea, 
Sre  the  star  that  heraUa  Mom  Other  atam  off-ohaaea, 
pHiLLia  wakea,  and  Flu>ftA  too  Starts  from  Sleep's  emhraoes. 

Then  de»e  to  go  and  walk  Strong^  did  o'ertake  ^em, 
Smoe  their  hearts'  anziettea  Sooner  did  awake  them, 
Therefore  they  with  eqnal  stepa  To  the  tnrf  betake  theaif 
That  the  plaoe  wherein  they  walk  May  more  [Measure  make  them. 

Am  the  Tirgina  pass  along  Both  like  qneena  are  going; 
Floka's  hur  is  plaited  Mat,  PaiLus  hair  is  flowing  j 
Not  like  maids,  hut  goddesMs,  In  their  beauty  showing*   . 
Bven  aa  the  morning  light  Are  their  ihoee  glowing. 

KoUe  race  and  noble  ftoe,  Koble  their  apoarel  j 

Toong  in  years  and  young  fai  heart.  Mated  sure  ^bev  are  weK ; 

In  their  likeness  still  unlike.  Friendly,  yet  in  quarrel ; 

One  a  sohdar  k>yeth  best,  One  a  man  of  war  well. 

In  their  figure,  hi  1h^  ftoe,  Nbucht  unlike  about  ^ew, 
Bvery  thmff  witUn  alike,  Brery  thinff  without  them  ^ 
Usages  and  eharaoter,  AH  the  aame  throughout  them.    . 
Different  only  in  their  knree,  7A«f«  yon  may  not  doidii  HMm. 

Softly  came  the  wetoaoM  breeae  Bound  abo«t  ihem  bkwing, 
Very  pleasant  wm  the  plaoe  With  green  graasea  growlag, 
Down  aloDff  the  grassy  slope  Waa  a  streamlet  flowing, 
With  a  spi%fatly  mvmaring  Oamikwsly  going. 

That  the  ^la  by  sdar  heat  Might  not  be  offianded, 
O'er  th^  heads  ifti  ample  pine  Near  the  brook  extended, 
Stretohmg  wide  its  branching  arms  CSad  in  foliage  splendid, 
Which  firam  aU  external  heat  Those  below  defended. 

On  the  gn»a  the  maidens  rest  (  T  was  a  seat  befitting)? 
Philus  by  the  little  stream,  Floka  further  sitting ;        ^ 
And  while  they  repose  themselves.  Of  their  risk  unwitting. 
Lore  tranifixes  bolh  their  hearts,  Bach  one  aOly  hitting. 
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Love  is  lurking  in  their  breasts,  Where  his  hiding-plaoe  is ; 
Sighs  he  brings  from  out  these  heorto,  Sighs,  his  eertein  traoes ; 
Pide  and  paler  grow  their  oheelcs,  Altered  are  their  fiMses. 
T  is  a  flamo  dissembled  well  By  their  shame-fiioed  graoes. 

Phillis  in  a  secret  sigh  Floba  defUy  oatehes, 
FioaA  one  detects  in  her  Which  the  first  sigh  matches. 
Thus  is  shown  their  sympathy,  Each  the  other  watches, 
Tni  the  hidden  mischief  bursts  Bars  and  boHs  and  latches. 

Very  yarious  was  their  speech,  Very  fiir  extending, 
Tet  in  love  and  only  love  Somehow  always  ending. 
In  their  hearts  and  ftces  too  All  things  else  transo^iding ; 
Till  at  length,  a  pleasant  glance  Off  at  Floka  sendfaig, 


<  Noble  solditf  I'  Phiixis  saith,  <  Paeis,  my  heart's  1 
Where  art  thou  now  combatting  7  Or  art  now  at  leisure  t 
O.  the  glorious  warrior-life !  Glorious  beyond  measure ! 
'T  ii  the  only  life  deserves  Venus'  choicest  pleasure  I' 

While  she  thus  her  soldier-friend  Brinss  to  recollection, 
FiiORA  casts  a  sidelong  glance  Up  from  lier  dejeetioii. 
And  exfllaimeth  bitterly,  ^  What  a  predilection ! 
Tou  on  a  mere  vagabond  Set  your  fond  affection ! 

*  But  my  AftisTOTLE  dear !  What  is  he  devising? 
Noblest  of  created  things  Sol  beholds  in  rishig  I 
Nature  hath  endowed  l^m  with  Every  gift  surprisinff : 
Hi^>py  isihesohdar'slifel  'T  is  the  sole  worth  prizmg  !* 

Philub  for  her  harsh  attack  Promptly  doth  reprove  her, 
And  returns  it  with  a  speech  Very  sure  to  move  her : 

*  Here  ''s  a  maid  whose  breast,'  she  says, '  Must  a  pure  heart  carer, 
Who  a  lazy  man  like  tixat  Chooses  for  a  lover ! 

*  Bouse  you,  wretched  girl !  from  this  Sad  in&tnation ! 
He  is  APiouRus'  self,  m  my  estimation : 

Grace  and  style  no  scholar  hath  Dwdling  in  the  nation ; 
His  are  sk>th  and  cwpulenoe,  Foul  abomination  1 

<  Far  from  him  to  seek  at  all  Vak)r's  repirtation ; 
Sleep  and  food  are  his  desire.  And  a  f^  potation. 
Noble  lover !  while  the  truth  Needs  no  confirmatkni, 

That  the  soldier's  life  thronghoat  Doth  that  vulgar  way  ahoB. 

*  Happy  m  his  frugal  fSsure,  Still  with  love  o'erteeming. 
Not  mient  on  meat  and  drink,  Or  on  shwiber  seemmg. 
Love  prevents  his  durobering.  Or  inspires  his  dreamrag ; 
Love,  the  soldier's  meat  and  drink,  E^  of  all  his  sdienuBg. 

'  Those  whom  nature  formed  alike,  Birds  d  the  same  feather, 
Should  they  not  be  properly  Joined  in  the  same  tether  7 
Tour  man  feasts  the  whole  day  long.  Mine  will  sport  all  weather; 
Mine  loves  gteta^,  taking  yours  *,  W^  we  go  togettitf  I> 
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In  ber  &oe  the  riang  IjjliMh  Fiaka's  lihMiie  eiposes ; 
Fairer  looked  she  for  the  amile  Beaming  through  hex  rosea. 
FAnaing  long^  in  flaent  apeech  She  at  last  diadoaea 
AU  that  in  her  fertile  mind  Hitherto  repoaea, 

'  Free  enough  yon  are,'  ahe  nva, '  Phiujb,  in  replying ; 
Quiok  of  apeeoh  and  sharp  of  speeoh :  That  there  'a  no  denying ! 
But  you  have  not  hit  the  tmth,  Not  for  all  your  trying.; 
White  with  Uaek,  you  next  will  say,  b  in  beauty  vying. 

'  You  have  aaid  my  acholar-love  Mudi  himaelf  doth  care  for ; 
Food  and  drink  and  sleep,  you  urge.  He  doea  aye  prepare  for : 
So  say  always  jealous  folks  Of  good  fellows ;  therefore  ' 

Wait  a  while ;  I  'U  anawer  you  All  the  why  and  wherefore. 

'  I  avow  my  krer  hath  many  Blany  foir  poaaeaainga; 
Wine  and  honey,  gold  and  gema.  Various  other  Ueasinga ; 
He  that  hath  suoh  goodly  store  By  your  own  eonfessings, 
Need  not  envy  other  men,  Moved  to  no  tnucMgreasings. 

'  Cheririied  by  this  adholar-lifo,  By  its.gay  regaling, 
Joy  which  mortal  tongue  to  tdl  Must  be  unavail^  *, 
Love  as  't  were  on  douUe  winff  Constantly  ia  sailing, 
Love  that  grows  eternally  WiUiout  end  or  foiling. 

'  Yet,  though  feeling  Cupid'b  darts,  Ay,  and  paauon'a  aurgea. 
Lean  the  scholar  looketh  not,  No,  nor  aour  as  veijuioe ; 
Pain  of  joy  he  maketh  not ;  Joy  with  joy  oonvergea  \ 
For  he  knoweth  hia  own  mind,  E'en  wheii  passion  uigea. . 

'  He  you  love  is  pale  and  lean,  Poor  enough  we  know  hfan ; 
Scarce  a  cloak  to  cover  him.  Scarce  a  bod  below  him ; 
FeeUe  limbs  and  narrow  cheat  For  a  poor  man  show  ham. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  t  Want  must  overthrow  him. 

'  Fbverty  in  one  yon  love  Muat  annc^you  aadly ! 
What,  pray,  eon  your  aoldier  cive,  Though  you  want  it  badly  t 
But  the  aeLolar  givea  you  mneh  ;  Yea,  and  givea  it  gladly  ^ 
Having  ao  much  revenue,  He  makea  preaeota  madly.' 

Pmixia  anawera  Flora  thua :  '  You  are  great  at  allowing 
All  the  life  and  love  of  each,  And  their  way  of  going ; 
Fair  and  speoioua  words,  but  folse,  From  your  lips  are  flowhig ; 
But  yon  ahaU  not  ihua  get  off,  Tfaoa^  ao  very  knowing ! 

*  On  the  mom  of  holyday.  In  the  aun  delightfoJ, 

Then  the  adiolar's  whots  turn-out  Looka  both  sad  and  frigfatftil } 
Sable  dreas  and  ahaven  fooe  And  a  countenance  spitefol, 
Aa  if  mournlog  purpoaely,  And  of  aorrow  quite  folL 

*  None  are  ao  by  foBy  swayed.  None  ao  by  injnataoe, 
But  the  addier's  qiiendor  tbem  To  them  manifest  ia  $ 
Your  man,  like  aome  animal,  AH  with  aleep  opprest  is, 
Muie  ia  on  hia  gallant  ateed,  And  hia  apear  in  reat  ia. 
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'  All  hb  fbet  be  overoomei,  All  ruiintiipea  lUriitiiiff ; 
And  if  e'er  he  &^hte  on  Ibot,  From  hie  eteed  al]ghtiii|^ 
Lore  supfiliee  ft  wmUe  etreogth,  Him  to  ikme  iiiTHiiig  \ 
Me  he  oltsD  thinki  upon,  Bren  wlifle  Ke  's  figlitiiig. 

<  <>Qflbed  the  foe  and  won  liie  fig^  BMk  In  itate  he  praBMe, 
ThMMring  leoee  hk  bettered  helm,  Oft  at  om  be  fl^anoee : 
Therefore  when  ft  lover  yeong  Biakee  to  me  advanoee, 
I  prefor  the  aoldkr'e  life,  And  win  take  Hb  ofaaneei.' 

Floea  marka  her  rWng  ire,  And  her  boaom  awelHng ; 
Ibaa  ihe  anawcn  hmk  to  her,  AH  her  taonta  repeDmg: 

<  Honey  yon  for  gall  deaert,  TnUfa  to  lie  eompi   ' 
Sinee  yoa  deem  the  aoUier'a  life  OAer  Urea  i 

*!  Pretty  PioLua,  woold  yoa  knred  Somewhat  more  diaereeHy, 
Nor  eondeBEmed  my  aentimeoti,  Bat  reeeived  them  meeliy ! 
Is  it,  think  yon,  lore  that  makea  Tonr  man  aot  ao  featly  t 
No,  bnt  want  and  poyerty,  Madd'ning  him  complelely. 

<  Very  hard  the  aoldier'e  lot,  And  in  stnut  poeMaon ; 
Fearftilly  oahunitons  Deem  I  bia  oondition : 

He  can  never  oonnt  i^pon.  With  Ihe  leaat  preoiaioo, 
Any  thing  that  ia  for  life  Moat  in  reqnMtion. 

'  Laiy  ia  the  adiolar'a  life ;  Tbia  yon  aay,  and  prem  it ; 
Servile  work  he  ahraya  epttrna :  Freely  I  oonfeai  it 
Higher  oarea  bia  mind  abaorb,  Sinee  be  doth  addrem  H 
To  dlaoover  prinoiplea  $  And  the  vrorld  may  Ueai  it 

*  Mine  ia  in  a  ooatly  dreai,  Toora  in  ihahliY  armor ; 
Tonra  ia  on  a  bloody  fieu.  Mine  on  oon^  bee  oalmer, 
Where  be  reada  of  gallant  deeda  Till  bia  blood  growa  wanner, 
Where  be  thhika  and  talka  and  writea  Only  of  hie  oharmer. 

^  Cvnn's  and  DuNA'a  worth.  How  mnofa  he  'a  above  her, 
rrwaa  the  aoholar  and  ftone  elae  Who  did  firat  diaoover  { 
Tbroai^  bia  help  the  aoldier  firat  Came  to  be  a  kyver : 
Therefore  doea  yoor  argameat  Turn  oat  wrong  aU  erer.' 

Floea  bebg  oat  of  breath,  Stopped,  and  bat  reqveited 
That  the  meriti  of  her  oftuae  Might  at  ooart  be  teated ; 
PmLLiB  aoon  agreed  thereto,  Thoogh  abe  firat  proCeated. 
O'er  ^  meadow  they  retom  Where  tiiey  whilom  reated. 

Whiob  one's  lover  lovetb  moat  la  the  pdnt  diapoted. 
So  they  ohooae  a  dever  judge,  And  nir  tmth  repoted, 
Knowing  well  the  Uvea  of  eaob.  And  the  iarae  mooted ; 
Him  to  aeek  they  now  prepare,  Witii  aH  eplendte  aoited. 

Bqnal  in  theb  beanty  diey  And  their  modeat  bearing. 
For  the  aelf-eame  eanae  to  fi^t  Bqnally  preparing ; 
PHtLua  an  in  pnreet  white,  Floka  colon  wearing : 
One  win  moont  a  aleady  mole.  One  •  ceoraer  daring. 
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PmiAM'  mile  all  mwki  abore  Without  rirri  floiMiod ; 
NsPTUin'f  self  had  broken  bim,  Tea,  broogfat  «p  and  novriahed ; 
And  wben  by  the  ngiag  boar  Sweet  ADoma  peridied, 
NBrrvHB,  Vinva  to  oooaole,  Sent  the  etealie  oheriahed. 


Unto  PmLua*  inodMr  tdr,  Urat  of  aH  i 
ViMus  garethe  male  im  time,  For  in  her  diftreawa 
laiEma  «poB  her  oft  Wdoome  aervioe  pteai 
PmLLia  now  lirom  laamnnB  Thia  good  beaat  ] 


To  hia  lorely  rider'a  Ibrm  Admirabfy  fitted, 
Beaotiftil  and  large  he  WM,Bzocflent]y  bitted;  ^ 

For  hia  bredcer  trained  him  weD,  NirruiiB,  who,  qidok-witted, 
To  Dior  I  from  afSv  Erat  the  beaat  tranooitted. 

All  of  aflrer  ahone  the  bit  That  hia  teeth  were  champing, 
On  the  cpraaa  with  sQtct  shoea  Went  hia  proud  feet  atamping, 
Ronnd  me  mddle  aQyer  beDa  Sonnded  'mid  hia  tramping.* 

TVnly  PniLLia  at  the  time  Did  not  laoli  fer  aplendar. 
^gna  of  beauty,  aigna  of  wealth.  Every  where  attmd  her. 
Nor  did  FLoa,A'B  equipage  Her  leaa  charming  render. 
On  a  conraer  ridily  dedM  Rode  the  maiden  tender. 

PiOAacm  hia  reina  to  bear  Would  net  be  oflfended. 
He  waa  of  each  preoiooaneaa  And  ao  rery  ralendid 
In  hia  gloMTf  ookMing  Different  hnea  oontenaed. 
Raven  bladi  and  anowy  white  BqnaHy  were  bknided. 

In  the  i^ime  of  life  he  waa,  Euy  hi  hia  going, 

Playfbl  glanoea  (not  from  vio^  Oft  bdiind  bun  throwfaig. 

Lofty  was  hia  rounded  neck,  IJght  bis  mane  waa  flowing, 

Tme  hia  head,  and  amaU  hia  earn,  Pricked  with  geetnre  Knowing. 

When  hia  miatren  on  hia  back  Proudly  to<^  her  atation| 
He  of  weight  ao  light  aa  here  Blade  no  eathnation. 
Clean  of  leg  and  broad  of  foot,  Fnfl  of  animatjon. 
He  waa  all  a  maater-piece,  Worthy  admfaratico. 

Jnat  aa  good  the  aaddle  waa.  Wdl  the  ateed  beaeeming. 
All  the  frame-work  ivory,  Gold  the  border  gkaaoing, 
And  a  atar-like  gem  waa  aeen  On  the  poitrel  beaming.t 


*  TBUtaappeentobeaUnewntiiiihefeiBfteorigliiiL 

t  Not  beli«  at  tU  nira  or  ttw  Biendng  of  tbto  iUntt,  I  give  tfaB  origtaal  Iv  the  leidai^  mMs^ 


*  A  qvo  ■obnporite  eongraebet  MDa 
Ebnr  enim  medium  dancHt  anri  oeOa, 
Bt  earn  eiwt  qiMtMor  etUto  cmllella, 
VenutteTlt  dngnliim  gemma  teogoam  BteUa.' 


Ue4Um\iien^emrv9dl0rdm',mlttrcmc4Bl9t    QnerealwifwertioaldBot  read«A^MB(€apitel• 
lllm)  fcr  >di«iihim.*   irihelatteritaiidBUiihMtmeaDiMftrWoriMn-tfNya/tf^aiagemwoid^ 
be  placed  oaOie  girth  uder  a  beiw^  belly.   laMlbemaehobligedtoaByoMWholai 
petted  If  in  lllddla-A«»  Latta  to  glre  me  a  liiiit. 
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Many  deeds  of  by-gone  days,  Wonders  without  ending, 
Daintfly  were  wrought  thereon,  Human  art  transcend^g ; 
MiECUET  was  married  there  *  With  the  gods  attending ; 
AH  the  sponsal-ritea  were  shown,  AH  the  wealth  depending. 

Not  a  spot  was  smooth  or  plain  Any  where  about  it 
Very  few  the  subjects  knew  Carved  within,  without  it 
Vulcan  wrought  it  all  alone.    Snoh  the  work  throughout  it, 
Tliough  his  hands  had  framed  the  whole  He  did  ahnost  doubt  it 

For  indeed  Aorillbs'  shield  Mclcibba  neglecting 

Wrought  the  trappings,  carefully  Every  part  inspecting, 

Wrought  the  curb-cluiin,  wrougnt  the  shoes  Those  go^  feet  protecting, 

And  from  hair  of  his  own  wife  Twined  the  reins  connecting. 

Purple  stitched  with  6nest  thread  Was  the  saddle  cover, 
Wluch  MiNBRVA,  letting  all  Other  work  lie  over, 
'Broidered  with  narcissus-flowers  (Skilful  did  they  prove  her) 
Round  the  edge  a  pretty  fHnge  Graced  the  pretty  mover. 

So  the  little  ladies  rode  Side  by  side  that  mommg, 
Modest  fiBces,  bk)oming  cheeks,  Each  of  them  adorning ; 
They  like  lilies  twain  appear,  Roses  with  no  thorn  in. 
Or  two  stars  that  down  from  heaven  Fall  without  a  wanung. 

Lovb's  resplendent  Paradise  Is  their  destination. 
Both  their  eager  fiices  show  Pleasant  indignation : 
Each  the  other^s  mirth  provokes  With  sweet  emulation. 
One  a  fiikMm,  one  a^wk,  Bears  for  the  occasion. 

So  they  ride  and  find  the  grove  Ere  they  are  kmg  goin^. 
Near  the  entrance  murmurs  rise  From  a  streamlet  flowmg. 
Redolent  of  mvrrh  and  balm  Came  a  wind  fr^sh  blowing. 
Harps  and  timbrels  numerous  Wake  a  measure  glowing. 

Organ,  psalter,  cymbd,  lyre,  Join  their  mtulation ; 
MtfveDousIy  pipes  the  flute.  Swift  in  mMulation. 
Every  sound  that  can  posiesB  Man's  hnagination, 
Striking  on  the  maiden's  ears,  Wins  their  admiration. 

Every  tongue  of  singing  bird  Swells  iti  note  sonorous ; 
Here  the  Uackbird's  voiee  is  heard,  Sweetest  fai  the  obarus ; 
Uvdy  larks  and  cooing  doves,  Philomel  decorous, 
Who  to  pity  her  old  griefk,  Ever  doUi  implore  us. 

By  the  sounding  instruments,  by  the  tunefiil  Toices, 

By  the  odors  flowing  forth  Further  than  the  noises. 

»!f  the  show  of  flow>rQits  fiur  Which  the  heart  rejoices, 

Ton  may  know  the  court  of  Love :  Here  to  dweu  his  choice  is. 

Maidenly  they  enter  in,  Hentating,  fearing, 
Yet  becoming  more  in  love  While  the  spot  they  're  nearing, 
Ckise  and  closer  now  to  them  they  the  birds  are  hearing, 
Who  in  noises  manifold  J<Hn,  their  head  uprearing. 


*  MsaovmT'f  weddiag  was  a  flivorite 
wai  Wm  Paii.oi.oaT. 


■negoriediQltfeetlBtfaeieliolaMelllddlB-AriL  IHilttfe 
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One  might  there  forevCT  lire,  Alway  deaUi  repelling. 
EYeiy  tree  bean  firnit  enough  Mortal  frnHs  ezoelling. 
An  the  paths  bf  einnamon  And  of  nard  are  smelling. 
Ton  may  gness  the  Ma8ter-GK)d  From  his  wondrous  dweUfaig. 

Bands  of  youths  and  lovely  girls  They  behold  advancing, 

Every  one  of  fiiirest  form,  Constellations  glancing. 

Tin  so  many  prodigies  Round  about  them  dancing, 

Strike  the  maidenB  with  surprise  Both  their  hearts  entrancing. 

So  ihey  stop,  and  both  alight,  Very  ni^  forgetting, 
As  that  goooly  band  came  on,  All  their  fight  and  petting. 
Suddenly  they  hear  again  Philomelas  sweet  fretting. 
In  their  maiden  veins  again  Is  the  full  ^e  setting. 

Bifid  the  very  deepest  grove  b  an  arbor  o'er  him, 
Where  the  god  is  wont  to  be.  Where  thoy  most  adore  him. 
Fauns  and  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  there  With  a  jolly  quorum 
Sing  to  sounding  tamborines,  Merrily  before  him. 

Wreaths  of  flowers  in  hand  they  bear,  Fragrant  herbs  they  're  heaping. 
BAOomrs  sets  the  Nymphs  to  dance  While  the  Fauns  are  peeping ; 
Both  their  feet  and  instruments  Equal  measure  keeping. 
Save  SiLEifus,  who  breaks  in  Staggering  and  leaping. 

Nodding  on  his  long-eared  beast  Like  a  pack  of  lumber. 
Curio's  mirth  he  greatly  moves.  Overcome  with  slumber. 
He  in  broken  strains  attempts  Ditties  without  number. 
Age  and  wine  oppress  his  tongue  And  his  voice  encumber. 

Ctthkeba's  son  at  last  Shows  him  to  his  minions 
Hard  as  steel  his  handsome  foce,  On  his  head  are  pinions. 
Then  his  arrows  and  his  bow  Strengthen  their  opinions. 
Well  they  know  the  mighty  Lord  Of  those  fair  dominions. 

On  a  soeptre  leans  the  boy  Twined  with  many  a  flower. 
From  his  weU-arranfl^d  looks  Dews  of  nectar  shower ; 
Graces  three  on  bended  knee  Own  their  master's  power. 
And  present  a  brimming  cup.  Standing  near  his  bower. 

Nigher  now  the  virgins  draw  Safe  in  adoration. 
Of  the  god's  immortal  youth  Wrapt  in  contemplation. 
Much  rejoicing  at  his  power  They  approach  his  station. 
Them  the  god  beholding  oome.  Meets,  with  gratulatkm. 

Why  they  came  he  asks  of  them :  Quickly  told  the  case  is. 
For  their  deed  of  enterprise  Both  of  them  he  praises, 
lin  the  suit  to  judgment  goes  He  their  spirits  raises 
With  kind  words  wemately.  For  he  ne'er  betrays  his. 

W^  thev  know  the  Gk)d  of  Love  Woi  a  flodf  which  knowiif 
An  details  there  was  no  need  They  should  wait  for  showing. 
So  they  sit  and  rest  themselves  And  their  horses  blowing, 
WhOa  lie  bidi  his  judges  say  What  is  meet  aod  owing. 
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«  Lore  hm  oowrte  and  judges  twain :  He  is  thsir  amiroTer, 
Use  and  Nature  at6  ttie  two.  Wise  the  whole  wortd  orer. 
They,  from  fret  and  tfaeotr.  State  what  Ui^  disoorer , 
That  ibe  soholar  is  bjr  frr  The  most  ardent  lover. 

Straig^  apfffOTod  their  judgment  was  By  the  ooQrt  El3?iiaB, 

Wlueh  {Hreserved  to  fiitore  times  That  eorreot  dboiikMi. 

Therefore  for  their  interests  They  've  a  narrow  yision 

Who  prefer  a  soldier-loye,  And  desenre  derision.  cau  3avM«. 


80ABINGS     OF    A     GROUND-BIBD. 


■T    OA«OX.Z»B    OHBaSBBO*. 


•THE    DIVINITY    IN    If  A 1 


Thbrs  is  a  word  whose  utterance  makes  the  pinioos  of  my  ^irit 
flutter.  From  the  '  depths  of  the  divine'  it  wings  its  way,  a '  vocal 
pathos'  echoing  through  the  vastitude  of  that  space  which  lies  between 
my  soul  and  Heaven.  And  as  a  snow-white  dove  it  com^,  laying  he- 
fbre  me,  as  well  as  aU  around  whom  roar  and  battle  '  the  clutdung 
waves  of  sin,'  the  olive  lea^  the  token  of  a  regenerate  world,  an  as- 
surance and  a  hope ! 

Had  I  the  wings  of  the  brave  eagle,  fixing  my  eyes  steadfastly  upon 
the  centre  and  the  soul  of  life  and  ioy,  I  would  soar  into  the  &r  depda 
with  a  song  which  the  world  should  hush  itself  to  hear,  telling  of  the 
divinity  in  man»  of  which,  alas!  I  know  not,  if  I  may  even  speak, 
worthily. 

Love !  what  a  holy,  what  a  heavenly  word  is  this !  Clothed  upon 
with  the  glory  of  the  Invisible,  how  majestically  tender  doth  its  spirit 

SLze  upon  us  fidnt  and  weary  mortals !  How  gently  on  the  lip  re^eth 
e  sweet  sound  of  its  uttered  name !  How  scmly  its  golden  sandalled 
feet  tread  throu|^  the  chambers  of  the  mind !  How  eauly  this  mes- 
senger of  GrOD,  moving  through  the  wilderness  of  time,  wins  its  sileiit 
way  to  and  through  the  mar&d  portals  of  the  heart ! 

No  '  cunningly  devised  feble'  came  ever  to  the  ear  of  wondering 
mortal,  breathing  forth  such  '  mysterious  revelations,'  as  this  little  word 
makes  known.  No  &iry  gift  opened  ever  the  fenc^  of  dreamer  to  so 
beautiful  and  grand  a  world  as  this  key  of  heavenheet  knowledge  hm 
in  its  power  to  unfeld.  In  its  grasp  lies  all  the  world  of  truth  andjus- 
tice ;  all  the  world  of  poetry  and  imagination ;  all  the  world  of  uod. 
The  gems  of  earth  ana  sea  flash  and  shine  mere  wordilessness,  when 
compared  with  this  effulgence  of  the  Divine,  revealed  in  the  souls  ct 
mortal  men.  It  is  the  rainbow  of  promise  yrinch  ferbids  the  death  of 
Hope ;  the  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  firuit  whosoever  will  may  gather 
freely;  the  everlasdng  covenant  that  bmds  man  to  bis  Makes,  in  a 
blessed  union.    Pro&ned,  debased,  prostituted  1^  apjiKcatioii,  die  hofi- 
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neM  of  Love's  same  has  been;  but  pure  as  the  archangi^  of  whidi 
indeed  it  is  the  chief  and  lord,  stanos  Love  the  subduer^  the  blesiery 
the  refiner,  the  chaatener ! 

From  the  adDnen  of  die  Paat  cornea  an  echoing  of  a  truth,  whidi 
in  die  midat  of  all  execudona  of  a  righteoua  wrath,  and  die  work  of  a 
jnat  judgment,  sdll  wings  its  way  rcmnd  die  world,  penetradn^  OTory 
aoul  at  whose  door  ita  '  mysterious  knocking^  is  heard, '  Gh>n  is  love.' 
Oh,  would  diat  these  souls  might  stand  forth  unabashed  in  die  puri^  of 
the  lidbt  cast  fixmi  the  dirone,  and  send  up  an  answeiing  cry,  signifi- 
cant of  the  accomplishment  of  redemption's  work :  man  u  love  !  And 
what  if  love  }  W  idi  a  dear  firiend  I  might  reply :  '  Nothing  beyond  a 
dictionary  has  ever  pretended  to  anawer,'  sads&ctorily.  And  can  a 
dictionary  ten  to  die  pantmg,  thirsting  soul,  luAo^  is  lore  ?  No!  Pro- 
perly, there  can  be  to  every  man  but  one  answer  to  diis  interrogation : 
ihe  voice  in  the  h^ort  Over  its  trouMed  chaos  Gkin  breathes,  and  die 
^ceiabOTn;  then  arises  in  die  inner  man  a  consciousnesa  that  neededi 
no  interpreter,  and  we  stand  up  enlightened  gloriously ;  and  looking 
no  longer  with  blinded  eyes  on  one  anodier,  we  know  as  we  have  never 
known  before.  '  Heart  answers  to  heart  f  and  surely,  if  ever  a  glad 
song  is  hymned  among  the  angels,  it  is  in  such  hours  of  soul  recogni* 
don  and  union  among  diose  who  erst  labored  under,  and  bore  wearily 
the  curse  of  sin  estrang^ement. 

I  would  not  call  love  diat  ephemeral  thing  which  a  word  (^  a  glance 
can  breadie  into  existence ;  there  exists  not  among  human  betncs  any 
aoch  erealive  power,  which  a  word  or  a  look  can  wound  mortaUv  and 
destroy  utterly.  Human  beings  are  not  empowered  to  thus  annihilate 
apiriuuLl  agencies.  Neidier  can  love  be  tnat  passicm  which  exalts  a 
mortal  to  the  high  thrcme  in  the  affections,  which  isconsecrate frcsn the 
beginnine  by  a  divine  law  to  Dei^  alcme ;  which  nothing  but  Dei^ 
<»n  inhabit,  save  by  usurpation.  Least  of  all  can  be  called  love  that 
sensual  desire  whose  gratification  implies  wretched  degradation  of  soul, 
abandonment  of  moral  principle,  transgression  and  umsement  of  the 
immutable  laws  of  virtue  and  recdtude. 

It  is  certainly  inconceivable  diat  the  idea  of  this  divinity  in  man,  con- 
veyed in  the  scriptural  declaradon* '  God  is  love,'  will  admit  of  any 
such  definiticms.  Neither  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Apostle's  en- 
treaty, '  let  us  love  one  anodier,'  was  an  idle,  a  meaningleas  entreaty. 
The  inissiimaries  of  Jbbvs  were  not  wont  to  utter  vain  preo^rts.  There 
vraa  a  solemn  significance  in  all  the  lessons  of  duty  to  which  th^  Iqos 
gave  utterance.  I£  diereiore,  God  U  love,  and  love  is  solemnly  com- 
mended to  us,  must  it  not  of  necessity  be  a  pure,  a  holy  sentiment; 
one  that  will  always  exak  and  ennoble,  and  neotr  debase  ?  Must  it  not 
be  ikt  spirit  which  makes  a  heaven  of  the  soul  that  receives  it  ?  Must 
not  diisciq^adty  to  love  be  the  crowning  happiness;  die  crowning  dis- 
tinction and  honor  of  humanity  1  And  may  not  that  mortal  who  does 
verily  and  indeed  love,  be  said  to  <  entertain  an  angel,'  diough,  04i 
blessed  thought !  imi^  <  unawares  ?' 

Numberl^  have  been  the  advocates  of  love  since  its  first  sublime 
manifestation  in  die  woric  of  creation.  Gron,  the  Fatheb,  the  Ufe  of 
kve,  has  given  into  die  hands  of  oiZ  his  Aposdes  credentials,  by  which 
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the  whole  world  may  know  that  they  are  commissioned.  Oar  Satioue 
bore  upon  himself  the  cross  of  love.  Its  thorny  crown  was  laid  upon 
his  brow  by  a  people  who  mocked  at  the  name.  In  all  the  relatioDS  of 
life  which  he  sustamed,  as  a  child,  a  son,  a  friend,  a  teacher,  a  redeemer, 
how  eminently  did  this  soul  of  his  being,  Uiis  divinity  within  him,  shine 
forth! 

The  sacred  missionaries  who  waited  on  his  path,  who  learned  c^bim 
what  a  high,  what  a  glorious  work  was  theirs,  to  make  known  to  aB 
men  the  love  of  (}od  to  man !  Their  virtues  did  not  die  awa^  with 
them ;  their  work  was  not  ended  when  the  Evangelist  was  laid  m  the 
grave.  When  their  hands  fell  from  the  plough,  Siere  were  otfaen  to 
advance,  glad  to  bear  the  cross,  diq>iBing  the  shame,  so  they  might  only 
make  known  more  universally  that  greater  than  riches,  than  power, 
than  glory,  was  die  love  with  which  Ohmst  loved  us ! 

Oh  men !  Oh  women !  to  whom  these  tidings  of  great  joy  have  come, 
to  you,  even  as  unto  those  chosen  fishermen  of  G-alilee,  is  the  word, 
.which  surely  need^  no  interpretation  given :  'Gro  and  tell  of  love !' 

But  preach  it  not  with  words,  not  with  words  only,  or  principally. 
One  deed  of  self-forgetfulhess,  one  act  of  charity,  one  smile  of  encou- 
ragement, one  effort  to  uplift  the  morally  degraded,  one  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  the  lonely,  forsaken  penitent,  oh,  in  die  hearts  of  men  and  io 
the  eye  of  Heaven  such  outgoings  of  thy  love  wiU  be  more  acceptable 
than  a  thousand  sounding  words.  Chiefly  by  deeds,  among  us  who 
live  so  much  by  sight,  will  the  Holy  Presence  be  recognised. 

So  ofken  profaned  has  been  this  everlasting  '  GoD-word'  by  aasocia- 
don  of  deea  and  thought,  so  ofben  debased  by  connecdon  widi  unwor- 
thy acts  has  been  this  effulgence  of  Almighdness,  that  to  many  minds  it 
has  lost  its  elevated,  true  meaning.  So  outraged  by  applicadon  has  the 
Very  name  been,  diat  muldtudes,  heart-sick  with  the  alluring,  deceiving 
mirage  of  the  desert,  have  sent  up  a  scoff*  and  a  mocking  laugh  wfaea 
they  have  heard  the  word  'love'  taken  reverendall^  upon  the  lip! 
Gt>D  knows,  in  the  connecdons  and  dependencies  of  lifb  we  have  need 
to  believe  with  a  never-quesdoning  faitn  in  the  reality  of  diis !  If  love 
be  not  our  Bethlehem-star  to  guide,  we  are  indecfd  miserable ;  we 
shall  be  lost  in  the  darkness  ! 

There  b  something  beautiful  and  inexpressibly  touching  in  the  affec- 
tions manifested,  not  so  much  uttered,  perhaps,  as  looked  and  acted,  in 
the  devotion  of  the  very  young  to  those  on  whose  care  they  depend  ; 
iQ  vrhom  they  see  no  fault,  in  whom,  to  their  understanding,  is  embo- 
died the  glorious  idea  of  perfectoess.  But  no  less  beautiful,  and  fir 
more  touching,  is  the  love  which  binds  together  elder- beings ;  those  in 
the  noon-day  of  life,  who,  having  survived,  struggled  vnth  and  con- 
quered the  sickening  sense  of  disappointment  which  every  mortal  feek 
on  first  awaking  to  the  convicdon  diat  their  idols  are  of  clay,  retain 
again  with  attachment  which  is  strengthened  by  the  trial  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  return  to  love,  despite  all  follies,  feults  and  sins ;  return  to  love, 
with  a  hopeful  and  forbearing  tenderness,  conscious  of  similar  fi^Uies, 
&nltB  and  sins,  strong  to  bear  with,  mighty  to  love  !  Such  beings  hav^ 
ing  so  awakened,  having  so  returned  to  ^e  wiser,  more  sentient  affeo- 
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ticm,  are  prepared  for  self-sacrifice,  fi>r  self-fanmolation,  for  a  lofty  and 
fiill  deyelopment  of  the  Diyinity  within  ! 

I  but  echo  the  words  of  another  in  saying : '  It  seems  as  thouffli  the 
truest  love  could  never  be  satisfied  with  any  thine  less  than  G-od  1  He 
wbo  has  known  the  deep,  abiding,  JuU  satisfaction  which  fills  the  soul 
that  has  struggled  for  Gtod's  blessine  with  agony  and  with  tears,  and 
wbich  has  at  last  obtained  that  blessmg,  is  prepared,  and  no  other  pre- 
paration is  needed,  to  arise  and  go  forth  and  bless  in  turn,  in  whatever 
way  it  is  possible  for  him  to  bless.  Not  within  the  circle  of  bis  own 
dear  household  will  the  affections  of  such  a  one  centre ;  not  at  the  altar 
of  his  own  particular  church  will  his  great  offering  be  laid ;  not  within 
the  borders  of  the  country  of  his  birth  will  his  flections  be  limited ; 
not  alone  around  those  of  his  own  hue  will  the  arms  of  his  divinity  be 
laid ;  oh,  no !  firom  his  warm  heart  prayers  will  ascend  for  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth ;  at  the  door  of  a  common  humanity  his  love  will 
knock  for  entrance ;  he  will  know  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  station ; 
he  will  acknowledge  no  degradation  but  that  of  vice ;  will  see  no  glory 
but  that  of  moral,  spiritual  excellence.  Such  a  man,  with  sympathies 
which  know  no  limitation,  will  be  conscious  of  a  love  that  is  worthy  its 
heavenly  origin ;  such  a  being  will  live  a  truly  glorious  life ;  such  a  one 
can  alone  be  said  to  truly  live. 

The  affection  which  binds  together  man  and  woman  as  husband  and 
wife  is,  when  found  in  healthful  existence,  a  sacred  affection.  Such  an 
alliance  between  souls  bound  toward  eternity  is  holy :  the  pearl  which 
gems  the  brow  of  those  so  united  is  of  exceeding  ereat  piice. 

The  mass  of  earth's  inhabitants  is  preeminently  fitted  for  sustaining 
such  relations.  The  marriage-covenant  was  instituted  by  the  Almightt, 
When  we  behold  such  cotmtless  shipwrecks  of  their  peace  who  thus 
Innd  themselves  together,  the  question  will  arise  :  '  Is  this  sacrament  of 
marriage  rightly  understood  ?  Is  it  wisely  partaken  by  those  who  thus 
set  the  seal  to  their  earthly  unhappiness  V  The  heart  grows  faint  with 
the  thought  of  the  profanation  offered  unto  Love  by  the  too  common 
.  manner  of  fulfilling  the  marriage  vows.  The  continual  jarring  dis- 
cord, the  passion,  the  disappointment,  the  coldness  and  estrangement, 
among  those  on  whom  Q-od's  blessing  is  sought  when  they  are  joined 
together ;  the  frequent  divorces,  desertions,  and  worse  desecrations  of 
the  laws  of  virtue,  as  existing  now  so  palpably  among  many  of  the 
wedded,  is  cause  enough  for  our  pausin?  to  contemplate  this  phase  of 
Love's  development ;  cause  enough  for  torcing  every  man  and  woman 
to  bethink  what  are  the  motives  which  should,  and  the  motives  which 
do,  unite  them. 

With  those  marriages  whose  propriety  is  suggested  by  the  whispers 
of  self-interest,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  They  who  dare  vow  to  *  love,' 
honor  and  obey,'  to  '  cherish,  comfort  and  support,'  know  of  course, 
when  diey  make  these  vows,  that  they  speak  falsely ;  that  they  never 
win  fulfil  more  than  the  letter  of  the  law,  mayhap  not  even  that.  Such 
may  look  for  happiness  in  their  union,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  if  they 
find  such  as  thev  seek.  In  advancing  their  fortunes,  in  securing  a  bet- 
ter position  in  the  world,  in  having  a  husband,  in  '  sporting  a  wife,'  in 
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making  a  '  capital  match/  tfaey  find  tlieir  cause  and  source  of  joy.  Of 
these  we  have  naught  to  say  :  they  themselves  would  probably  never 
think  of  asserting  tnat  love  was  the  foundation  of  union.  Love  bdng 
to  their  apprehension  such  a  mere  dead-letter,  they  would  seek  for  more 
expressive  language  wherewith  to  make  known  the  reasonable  causes 
for  union  anoong  mortals. 

Question  the  girl  not  yet  quite  released  from  school  duties,  whoie 
eyes  are  fixed  with  longing  on  the  fiiture,  to  whom  the  iseal  things  of 
life  are  all  rose-hued  and  purple ;  ask  her,  *  What  is  love  V  —  and  there 
will  be  a  flushing  of  her  young  face,  and  a  warmer  rush  to  her  hesit, 
and  a  tumultuous  beating  there,  which  tell  that  she  has  had  sweet 
dreams  of  the  existence,  if  she  does  not  really  know,  of  the  diyinity 
within  her.  Self-sacrifice,  self-forgetfiilness,  enters  lai^ely  into  her 
ideas  of  this  love.'  What  would  she  n6t  do,  what  would  she  not  dare 
and  bear,  for  the  Ideal ;  for  him  whom,  of  all  the  hosts  Imaginatioo 
draws  around  her,  she  loves  only,  wholly,  truly  ?  When  she  goes  into 
the  world — the  world,  to  her  vision,  so  overflowing  with  light  and  lore 
and  beauty — what  meets  her,  who  treads  on  air,  the  sunlight  of  bet- 
ven's  smile  making  bright  her  way,  the  soft  melody  of  angeVsoDgs 
breathing  through  her  soul  ?  Perhaps  the  dream  of  her  girlhood 
transferms  itself  into  a  living,  glorious  reality.  One  may  meet  her 
there  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  through  the  paths  of  liie. 
He  is  the  very  personation  of  her  ideal ;  she  bows  to  him,  yields  to  hiiQ« 
gives  him  her  heart,  with  it^ '  wealth  of  tenderness,'  sees  through  a  glaiB 
darkly  all  his  imperfections,  moral,  natural,  and  mentaL  There  ia  no 
room  then  in  her  mind  for  any  thought  but  of  hinu  Her  prayers  are 
fraught  with  but  one  name ;  she  lives  but  in  his  life.  Oh,  happiest  of 
dreamers  !  most  miserable  of  awakeners ! 

When  the  passion  which  mortal  strength  cannot  long  endure  passes, 
it  may  not  be  in  years,  it  may  be  early,  yet  too  late,  there  is  lefts  void, 
a  gloom,  a  chaos  in  her  heart,  which  tells  how  terribly  is  visited  on  die 
Human  the  sin  of  robing  wholly  with  earthly  garments  the  Divine  I 

Who  will  doubt,  that  knows  of  human  life  as  it  is,  that  a  strong,  deep, 
human  love  is  needed  to  bear  the  spirit  up  in  trial,  suflering  and  loss : 
but  it  is  not  this  absorbing  passion  that  will  answer ;  too  essendaDy 
human  is  it,  to  endure. 

I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  two  beings,  of  whose  divorces  die  woiU 
^will  never  hear ;  of  whose  domestic  wretchedness,  of  whose  heait- 
disappobtment,  no  ear  will  ever  be  pained  with  the  hearing.  B^nti- 
tifiil,  though  very  different,  illustrations  do  they  afibrd  of  uie  divinitj 
which  is  revealed  in  every  true  development  of  the  love  which  mor- 
tals bear  toward  one  another.  The  one,  in  the  perfect  loveliness  of 
her  womanhood,  bowed  her  heart  to  another  heart  as  lofty  and  as  noble 
as  her  own,  and  there  was  the  strength  and  duration  of  eternity  in  the 
tie  which  bound  them  together.  Natural  beauty  was  not  the  attraictiTe 
power ;  more  exalted  position  in  society  was  not  what  either  sought ; 
mcrease  of  fi>rtune,  ot  worldly  wealth,  was  not  the  cementing  power 
which  erected  them,  a  wall  of  strength,  against  which  the  world  mutf 
battle  vainly  ever.  The  virtue,  the  religion  in  the  heart  of  each ;  die 
calm  trust  in  the  loercy  of  Gk>D ;  aspirations  after  perfection;  sonoir 
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ftr  tiie  Bin  and  eormption  which  reiga  among  men ;  deep  and  abiding 
liope  and  fiiidi  in  the  mercy  with  wmch  Hxatbn  regards  His  children 
of  tiie  earth,  were  tibe  habhs  6f  mind,  mutually  perceived,  which  drsw 
them  together.  Faith  in  the  great  capacities  or  moral  and  mental  de- 
Yeloptnent  in  morals,  a  deep  and  cordial  respect  for  each  other's  cha- 
racter, which  finally  merged  mto  a  pure  and  steadfast  love ;  diese  were 
the  causes  of  their  union.  The  way  of  these  twain  is  in  the  world, 
amon?  the  worldly ;  but  gladness  and  ^nshine  is  in  the  woman's  heart, 
and  Ae  wiU  never  bow  to  the  false  gods  of  earth ;  and  this  man,  un- 
corrupted,  undefiled  by  the  temptations  which  assail,  will,  by  the  heh> 
of  the  Qoj>  through  whom  he  nves  and  moves,  remain  through  Me 
*  unspotted  from  the  world.'     God's  blessincr  rest  forever  upon  them  ! 

There  is  another,  around  whose  early  lifo  was  thrown  httle  of  ro- 
mance, or  the  visible  forms  of  beauty.  From  childhood  her  soul  was 
athirst ;  but  thou^  it  was  her  lot  to  dwell  in  an  isolated  land  <  where 
no  water  is,'  the  kmdly  dews  of  heaven  fell  upon  and  strengthened  her. 
Looking  with  weary  eyes  around  her,  even  in  early  life  she  saw  nothing 
thitf  covdd  satisfy  die  cravinn  of  her  spirit ;  and  from  the  unsatisfying 
tlmicB  that  were  seen,  to  £e  eternal  beauty  of  the  unseen,  yet  not 
'<ieffuy-guessed-of  beyond,  she  turned. 

QoD,  the  strength  of  love,  heard  her  patient  supplications,  her  cry 
tf  faith,  and  He  was  very  gracious  unto  her.  Then  did  she  forget  the 
loneliness,  die  gloom,  the  want  of  sympadiy ;  diere  8pran|r  up  a  foun- 
tain that  prov^  unfailing  in  the  desert ;  a  beautiful  oUsis  was  disco- 
vered even  there,  and  in  £e  pleasant  shade  of  palm-trees  sat  she  down 
to  rest 

In  BSter  years  a  broader  meaning  of  the  '  OoD-word'  burst  upon  her 
happy  heart ;  a  new  light  flooded  all  former  conceptions  of  the  true 
Lto  of  life.  She  mamed ;  and  there  was  a  truth,  a  reflex  of  the  im- 
mortal virtue  which  is  destined  to  oudive  this  mortal  life,  in  her  assent- 
ing word.  There  was  a  promise  of  firm  affecdon,  of  pure  devotion, 
beautiful  as  that  manifest  in  the  choice  of  Ruth ;  in  her,  when  she  said 
to  her  beloved,  <  Where  thou  goest  I  will  go ;  thv  people  shall  be  my 
pe<q)le,  and  thy  Gop  my  Gon.'  And  she  went  foith  with  him  in  the 
paths  of  a  new  life,  knowing  diat  she  must  bear  and  endure,  that  she 
must  meet  the  storm  as  well  as  the  sunshine,  and  that  weeds  and  tares 
would  grow  and  blossom  among  the  flowers  which  would  bloom  for 
her.  The  duty  devolving  upon  woman  wiU  she  ever  nobly  fulfil,  her 
mpxrit  acknowledging,  while  it  clings  to  the  earthly,  that  in  Gh>D  alone 
the  loftiest  love  finds  its  fell  satisfhcdon ;  that  in  heaven  only  the  heart 
can  truly  know  of  that  crowning  blessedness,  that  fulness  of  joy,  diat 
glorious  love,  of  which  now  we  at  best  conceive  so  faindy,  and  so  often 
profenely. 

Ah,  would  diat  aU  who  are  given  in  marriage  would  recognise  the 
trudi  as  ^e  has  recognised  it !  Then  should  we  see  lume  of  that  wild 
castle-building  whose  felling  ruins  crush  so  miserably  the  fiuicy  and  the 
vain  hope  that  reared  them.  Then  should  we  cease  searching  for  what 
has  no  real  existence.  Then  should  we  learn,  that  in  loving  as  the 
angels  apprehend,  we  should  be  strengthened  to  do  all  things  well ! 
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Exalt  the  standard  of  love  :  let  it  not  be  confounded  with  an  e?ar 
neacent  &ncy,  a  deceiving  passion,  a  wicked  desire,  and  the  miseries 
attendant  on  this  divinity  would  no  l<»iger  remain  such  popular  pro- 
verbs. Purify  the  spirit  of  love,  strengthen  it,  rouse  it  eflmcUially  from 
a  diseased  existence ;  what  would  follow  ?  Surely  the  mat  heart  of 
humanity  would  not  become  chilled,  cold,  insensible,  dead ! 

If  VFe  come  to  see  each  other  in  the  true  manliness  and  womanliness 
of  our  human  nature ;  if  we  dispense  entirely  forever  with  the  mistB  of 
frenzied  imagination,  shall  we  lose  ground  ]  Shall  we  be  degraded 
mutually  by  Vm  truthfol  contemplation  1    Believe  it  not ! 

How  much  of  wonderfol  and  beautiiul  significance  is  there  in  this 
name,  Love  !  How  much  of  attractive,  independent  power  there  is  in 
this  spirit.  Love  !  Oh,  it  is  no  will-o!-the-wisp,  but  an  angel,  that  leads 
us,  not  certainly  oftenest  over  beds  of  moss,  through  gardens  of  thorn- 
less  roses !  The  blood  of  martyrs  who  for  love's  sake  bent  meekly 
under  the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  the  cross  of  our  MASTEBtthe  incar- 
nate Jbsos  ;  are  not  these  a  witness  and  a  proof,  if  we  need  lodk 
abroad  for  such,  that  ease,  luxury  and  selfish  enjoyment  acre  not  the 
ends  foe  which  we  were  created ;  are  not  the  issue,  are  not  the  reality 
of  love.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  divinity  in  man  do  we 
receive  assurance  of  earth's  final  release  firom  Ixmdage  to  sin.  Not  in 
these  bloody  wars,  which  kindle  the  evil  spirits  of  the  nations ;  not  in 
these  strifes  for  precedence,  not  in  these  eSbrts  for  increase  of  domi- 
nion, does  the  hope  of  our  final  and  complete  redemption  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin  lie. 

When  the  sound  of  battling  armies  shall  be  hushed  forever ;  when 
the  greedy  thirst  for  gain  finds  lodgment  no  longer  in  the  souls  a£  men ; 
when  the  bondmen  of  Satan  rise,  and  quaff  no  more  the  poisoned 
waters  of  moral  leprosy  and  death ;  when  the  Angel  of  the  Loin 
comes  forth  in  the  heavens  to  proclaim  the  beginning  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace's  reign,  then  shall  we  kno^  that  a  power  mightier  than  all  the 
armies  of  earth  has  been  acting  on  the  heart's  corruption  with  all  the 
purifying  influences  of  fire ;  then  shall  we  know  that  love  has  been 
understood ;  that  it  has  arisen  and  put  on  its  mighty  power ;  that  it  has 
flung  away  the  disguises  mortals  would  put  upon  it,  assumed  its  own 
'  beautiftil  garments,'  and  finally  appearea  the  agent  of  the  Almiohtt  ; 
the  purification  and  the  exaltation  of  humanity.  Recognised  then,  a 
perpetually  reproducing  power,  love  will  bring  f<»rth  its  natural,  its 
heavenly  miits,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  forbearance,  endurance,  for- 
giveness, charity,  faith,  hope ;  in  short,  of  perfect  relip;ion. 

Oh,  let  us  learn  of  it  now !  Inasmuch  as  this  life  is  but  the  dim-hl 
corridor  leading  into  the  dominions  of  our  Father's  glory,  the  Land 
of  Love,  let  us  purify  our  hearts,  let  us  recognise  and  act  upon  die  pre- 
sumption of  the  immutable  necessity  of  godliness  of  living;  instead  ct 
charming  the  heart  and  its  affections  in  a  bondage  to  earth,  against 
which  Reason  with  her  loud  voice  cries,  let  us  raise  our  hopes  and  as- 
pirations ;  let  us  exalt  our  loves,  and  never  of  these  toys  of  earth  assert, 
'  Herewith  I  am  content' 

The  GroD  of  Love  be  with  you  1 
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TRAVSLATSD      FROM      THE      OSBMAN. 


KOBByiCXX.Z.aR,    tt.    o. 


Wilt  shield  the  butterfly  from  harm, 
Wonldst  thoa  the  God  of  LoToipeform, 

His  time  by  change  beguiled  T 
Or  sing  ye  wfth  superior  fire, 
With  wisdom's  lore  upon  the  lyre  t 

The  winds  that  hear  are  wOd ! 
He  '11  leave  you  as  he  would  a  toy ; 
Why  heed  ye  then  the  thoughtless  boy  ? 
He 'shut  a  child ! 


Has  wealth  detained  the  giddy  sod  ? 
Beware  1  he  '11  break  the  gilded  rod, 

With  golden  burthra  pikd  t 
Unsteady  as  the  billowy  sea. 
A  bell's  sweet  tone  attracts  nim ;  see 

How  from  thee  he  is  wiled ! 
Away  the  golden  toys  he  threw ; 
What  can  you  with  the  rascal  do  ? 
He 'shut  a  child  I 


Art  angry  f — it  excites  no  fears ; 
Tou  chide,  and  he  but  stops  his  ears ; 

You  frown,  but  he  is  blind  \ 
Tou  deem  your  threats  may  stay  his  wiles ; 
The  rascal  in  the  comer  snuks, 

New  artifice  compiled. 
The  fion  mocks,  with  dragons  plays ; 
Te  cannot  cure  his  headsS^mg  ways : 
He'sbutaohildl 


Tou  ffrasp  at  length  toward  his  rod ; 
Soon  humbly  bows  the  haughty  god, 

By  breath  of  spring  beguiled : 
He  nings  his  arms  around  your  neck, 
The  ftJ»e  tears  flowing  o'er  his  cheek 

In  traces  warm  and  mild ; 
From  tearful  eyes  the  smUes  peep  through : 
What  canye  with  the  flatterer  do? 
He 's  but  a  child ! 
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JOHN       IN       PATHOS. 


BT    OHABX.BS    •.    nUW. 


GsNTLi  and  mniioal  the  wares  were  leaping 

Up  llie  aharp  rooks  thai  |^rdled  Patmos'  ide, 
And  the  doad-bniklers,  sprites  of  air,  were  beqi 

llieb  snowy  arohiteotore,  pile  on  pQe, 
When  on  a  mountain  whose  tdl  oone  was  sleeping 

In  the  wc/tL  dream  of  bhie  that  ronnd  H  spread, 
A  prophll  of  the  Son  op  God  was  keeping 

Reinembranoe  of  the  day  he  left  the  deM. 


John  was  in  eifle,  yet  no  imkar  notion 

Of  the  neat  worth  of  freedom  bade  hfan  pine; 
But  with  &e  fulness  of  a  saint's  devotion 

He  saw  in  all  a  Providenoe  benign. 
Before  him  stretched  the  oiroling  realm  of  ooean, 

And  the  near  hiU-tops  that  in  snn-lifl^t  li^; 
But  he,  abstracted  firom  earth's  life  and  motion^ 

Was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Sabbath-day. 


And  <m  hb  stirred  and  raptured  aool  was  wdghing 

A  sense  of  glory ;  of  a  Presenoo  near, 
Who  heard  the  gashing  of  his  heart  when  praying. 

And  hearing,  answered ;  but  with  sadden  fear 
He  felt  the  mountain  underneath  him  swiping, 

He  saw  the  landscape  darkening  from  sight, 
And  in  his  ear  there  was  a  summons,  saying, 

'  Come  np  and  see,  and  what  thou  seest  write  1' 


See  the  first  heaven  wHh  disy  change  smrrender 

Its  realm  of  floating  cloud  and  summer  blue ; 
The  second  heaven  c?  planet-crowded  Render 

Fadea  from  the  sight  as  opens  into  view 
An  eartfi  more  feir  and  green,  a  sky  more  tender,    ^ 

Than  that  which  greets  our  sense-iUumined  agpit, 
Where  neither  frost  nor  sunbeam's  heat  engender 

Earth's  desert  scenes  of  pardied  and  fri^  bhght. 


A  sense  of  music  o'er  his  heart  was  flowing, 
Though  from  the  earth  rolled  up  no  anthem-peal } 

A  sense  of  brightness  on  his  eye  was  glowing, 
I     Though  trance  had  set  upon  its  lid  a  seal ; 

A  sense  of  soft  and  balmy  breeaes  blowing 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  Stream  of  life; 

A  sense  of  Perished  hope  to  knowledge  growing ; 
A  sense  of  respite  from  earth's  care  and  strife: 
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Hiat  miiflio  was  of  ranaomed  apirita  aingiiig, 

Freed  from  the  weakneaa  iiaX  they  wore  in  time ; 
That  brightneaa  waa  the  oryatal  city  apringing 

From  the  freah  hill-aidee  of  that  happier  dime ; 
And  in  thoae  blandly-tempered  aira  waa  clinging 

The  aoent  of  flowera  removed  from  mortal  r^ioh, 
Wlule  through  the  chambera  of  hia  aonl  were  ringing 

Meaninga  that  apumed  the  fettering  of  apeeoh. 


Then  stood  before  him  in  that  revelation 

The  kinglier  presence  of  that  PamcE  who  came 
And  trod  &e  ragged  pathway  of  probation, 

And  lived  in  lowlineaa,  and  died  in  ahame, 
That  ainfnl  man  might  know  of  free  salvatioD) 

And,  passed  from  earthly  to  eternal  things, 
Mk^t  view  his  risen  Saviour's  lofty  station. 

Throned  aa  the  ^  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kinga.' 


Then  came,  in  shapes  gigantic  and  appalling, 

The  prophet-types  of  wonders  yet  to  be, 
And  mighty  voices  through  Ihe  deeps  were  calluig, 

Which  spoke  of  kingdoms  and  their  destiny : 
Of  Zion  throogh  the  future  ages  walling. 

Earth  with  Truth's  sure  d^enoes,  high  and  stnmg. 
Of  gospel  grace  the  nations  disenthralling, 

(X  discords  calmed  to  earth's  miUennial  aong. 


The  mystic  meaning  of  these  types  divining, 

He  saw  that  Christ  would  set  the  nations  free ; 
That  the  strong  *  vine,'  round  trunk  and  branchea  twining, 

Would  climb  and  crush  sin'a  shading  upas-tree ; 
And  from  his  heart  there  came  no  vain  repining, 

As  passed  from  sight  the  city  and  the  throne ; 
In  the  still  sky  the  midnight  stars  were  shining. 

And  John  was  on  the  mountain-top  alone. 


There  ia  a  Patmoa  hi  the  soul's  sedunon, 

When  from  the  tumult  of  earth's  cares  we  flee ; 
When  round  the  rock-bound  will  the  world's  intrusion 

Rolls  up  the  billows  of  its  restless  sea : 
When  inland  &r,  remote  from  ita  confusion, 

The  climbing  spirit  treads  the  peaks  of  thought, 
Where,  throun^  the  flying  douds  of  life's  delusion. 

Home  to  the  soul  eternal  acenes  are  brought 


Oh^tiiat  these  deathless  powers,  which  long  have  herded 

With  the -low,  aensuoua  tenants  of  the  vue, 
Sandalled  for  treading  steeps,  for  strugsliiig  girded. 

The  holier  heights  of  thought  would  dare  to  aoale ; 
Then  would  their  puny  strength  be  grown  and  sturdied 

In  calmer  solitnaes  and  purer  air. 
And  &ith's  deep  mysteries,  unvoiced,  unworded, 

Would  come  in  visions  on  the  mount  of  prayer. 


j»MiM,.Mir«imaBO. 
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THE  SAINT  LBGSR  PAPERS. 


OaAPTB»     TSB     I.A0T. 


On  the  way  to  my  hotel  I  revolved  this  interview,  to  discover  a  due 
to  the  unexpected  conduct  of  Vautrey.  I  came  to  the  conviction  that 
he  had,  in  a  manner,  spoken  truth  with  regard  to  himselE  He  had  run 
so  completely  the  round  of  pleasures,  that  theyr  sickened  rather  than 
gratified :  his  life  had  been  so  continually  spent  in  making  enemies  and 
m  opposing  them,  that  he  was  tired  of  stiife,  and  longed  to  be  at  peace. 
It  was  especially  undesirable  to  provoke  a  quarrel  at  the  present  time, 
when  his  plans  were  about  to  be  realized,  and  particularly  danfferoos 
to  excite  me  to  further  op^ition.  Such  being  his  feelings  and  poai- 
tion,  his  conduct  —  taking  into  view  his  adroitness  to  adapt  himself  to 
occasions,  without  scruple  —  was  easily  explained. 

Although  fbiled  in  my  oUect,  I  was  not  deceived.  But  without  some 
assent  to  our  action  from  Leila,  what,  after  all,  could  be  done  t  As  it 
was,  she  was  resolutely  determined  to'  prevent  any  interference  in  her 
behalf.  And  so,  thought  I,  Laurent  de  Vautrey  triumphs  at  last !  thk 
is  the  reward  of  a  life  of  wickedness !  after  he  is  satisfied  with  every 
Uiing  the  senses  can  enjoy ;  after  years  of  debauchery  and  violence,  be 
is  to  lay  hold  on  the  only  happiness  that  remains,  and  to  possess  die 
only  object  he  desires.  A  thoughtless  reproach  of  Providence  was 
about  to  escape  my  lips,  but  I  restrained  it. 

Leila,  then,  was  to  be  sacrificed.  How  little  really  did  Vautrey  know 
of  woman's  nature ;  how  mistaken  was  he  in  supposing  his  had  beeo 
the  school  in  which  to  learn  it.  Before  reaching  the  Stadt-Pr&ssieD,  I 
had  formed  a  new  design ;  I  would  make  an  efibrt  to  see  my  cousin, 
and  try  what  persuasion  would  do.  Taking  a  carriage,  I  drove  to  Ac 
house  of  Madame  de  Marschelin.  She  was  at  home,  and  I  thought  it 
best  to  obtain  what  information  I  could  from  her.  This  la^y  was  <Hie 
of  those  fortunate  persons  with  whom  the  world  always  goes  smoodihr; 
though  kind-hearted  and  amiable,  she  had  not  soul  enouefa  to  sum 
from  any  occurrence  that  was  likely  to  happen.  She  could  not  under- 
stand the  calamity  which  had  now  fallen  upon  the  lovers,  or  the  agony 
it  brought  with  it.  I  found  little  satisfaction  in  my  conversation  with 
her.  She  was  distressed  that  Leila  was  so  unhappy.  She  wondered 
how  her  father  could  have  been  so  cruel ;  but  fathers  were  cruel  some- 
times ;  at  least  young  girls  were  apt  to  think  so ;  not  that  Leila  though 
so ;  she  was  a  sweet  creature,  a  pattern  of  obedience ;  she  loved  her 
as  if  she  were  her  own  child  —  she  was  sure  she  did.  Who  could  tell 
but  it  was  best  so  ?  Count  Vautrey  was  oi  a  noble  family ;  he  was 
said  to  be  too  gay  j  but,  doubtless,  he  would  reform.  I  grew  feint 
under  this  good-natured  exhibition  of  heartlessness,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  prolong  the  interview,  asked  if  I  could  see  my  cousin. 
Madame  de  Marschelin  regretted  that  it  was  impossible,  *  Leila,  poor 
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child,  would  see  no  one.'    At  lei^;th  I  prevailed  upon  Madame  to  take 
her  a  note,  in  these  words : 

'  Leila,  I  must  see  you  hefbre  the  ceremony.  I  claim  this  as  your 
kinsman  and  natural  protector.' 

In  a  few  mbutes  she  returned,  with  the  ibUowing : 

'  It  is  impossible  —  do  not  urge  it' 

'  I  knew  it  would  be  so,'  said  her  guardian :  '  dear  child,  how  firm ! 
well,  I  sunpose  it  is  all  ^  the  best' 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon ;  sick  at  heart,  exhausted  by  fiitigue, 
weak  ioT  want  of  food — having  tasted  nothing  since  my  early  broak- 
&st  at  the  half-way  house— I  returned  to  the  Stadt-PrUssien.  There 
I  found  Macklome  and  Wallenroth,  impatiently  waidnff  for  me.  The 
former  had  evidently  been  exerting  himself  to  sustain  his  companion, 
and,  in  so  doine,  assumed  a  cheenulness  which  he  could  not  reel.  I 
gave  a  report  of  my  own  movements,  which  seemed  to  take  away  what 
remained  of  hope— -yet  Macklome  would  not  de^Mor.  There  is 
another  day  left.  Providence  will  not  desert  us ;  let  us  hope  yet  An 
ample  dinner,  prepared  by  the  considerate  directions  of  Macklome, 
was  in  readiness ;  and  after  it,  overcome  by  fatigue  of  body  and  mind, 
we  all  retired. 

Through  the  night  I  was  op^essed  with  dreams  and  night-mare. 
At  one  time  I  was  at  home  in  Warwickshire,  listening  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  the  arguments  of  De  Lisle ;  then  suddenly  transported  to 
St  Rilda,  where,  losine  my  footing,  I  seemed  falling  from  the  cli&  of 
Conagra  into  the  foaming  abyss  below ;  next  I  was  at  Olencoe,  bend- 
ing over  the  wounded  Glenfinglas,  while  fierce  black  eves  glowered  at 
me  from  the  adjoiningthicket ;  and  then  I  was  walkmg  in  the  pro- 
fessor's garden,  with  Theresa  Von  Hofratb,  and  while  enjoying  her 
companionship,  Leila  came  ruuning  dovm  the  walk  pursued  by  Vautrey, 
and  implored  my  protection.  The  violence  of  the  appeal  awoke  me. 
Starting  up,  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  yet  day.  nut  I  could  sleep 
no  more.  The  leaden  weight  that  had  oppressed  me  when  a  child  now 
sat  upon  my  heart.  Memory,  of  all  the  faculties,  was  most  wakefiiL 
I  revolved  me  scenes  of  my  childhood ;  I  thought  of  my  mother  and 
her  gentle  counsels ;  I  essayed  to  repeat  the  little  prayers  she  used  to 
teach  me ;  and  Conscience  then  whispered  that  I  had  sinned  against 
€h>n  and  my  own  soul,  but  I  controU^  myself  and  was  calm.  I  re- 
solved not  to  yield  to  nervous  fears  or  to  be  miserable  without  a  cause. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  commend  myself  to  Gron,  and  summon  Faith 
to  my  assistance.  I  tried,  and  —  could  not  At  length  I  remembered 
where  I  was,  and  for  what,  and  my  mind  sought  relidTin  thinking  what 
might  yet  be  done  for  Leila.  Thus  occupied,  I  lay  till  it  was  quite 
Hght,  when  I  rose,  dressed,  and  went  down. 

Macklome  was  up  before  me.  Wallenroth,  he  said,  after  a  most  un- 
quiet night,  had  just  fallen  asleep.  At  the  end  of  considerable  dtf^ 
cussion  we  concluded  we  had  done  all  which  could  be  done,  without 
Leila's  assistance ;  but  that  we  would  be  present  at  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, ready  to  take  advantage  of  anythmg  favorable  to  our  hopes. 
As  a  last  expedient  I  despatched  a  note  to  Leila,  statmg  our  designs, 
begging  she  would  sdll  reconsider  her  decision,  and  giving  assurance, 
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that  at  die  last  moment  even  we  ehonld  be  ready  to  rescue  her.  I  my- 
self knew  too  well  her  resolute  spirit  to  believe  anything  could  alter 
her  determination. 

The  time  passed  eloomily.  We  did  not  separate,  but  continued  to 
discuss  one  project  a%er  another,  widi  feverish  excitement.  We  walked 
about  the  town,  we  visited  the  cathedral,  we  went  up  to  the  altar,  aiod 
stood  where  Vautrey  and  Leila  were  to  stand.  We  even  selected  the 
place  whence  we  should  ourselves  observe  the  ceremonial ;  Heinrich 
acquiescing,  as  one  to  whom  every  thing  had  become  indifierent.  After- 
ward, restless  and  impatient,  we  paced  up  and  down  ^e  street' 

'  The  day  was  spent  The  hour  arrived  which  should  g^ve  Leila  Saint 
Leger  to  Laurent  de  Vautrey.  A  few  minutes  befere  this,  Walleo- 
roth,  Macklome,  and  myself  had  taken  our  places  by  a  small  chapel  on 
the  left  of  the  altar.  The  immense  wax  candles  around  it  were  bam- 
ing ;  they  emitted  no  cheerful  light,  but  added  to  the  gloom  which  per- 
vaded the  cathedral.  After  a  few  minutes  two  carriages  drove  up,  and 
presently  Leila  entered,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Madame  de  Marsciie- 
nn,  followed  closed  bv  Vautrey.  Several  attendants  on  either  mde 
waited  at  the  door  within  the  church. 

As  Leila  advanced,  my  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her.  I  endeavored 
to  mark  some  sign  of  wavering  purpose,  but  could  not ;  her  face 


very  pale,  but  her  step  was  firm,  her  form  erect,  her  air  composed  and 
dienined  — -  she  woula  do  nodiing  even  in  appearance  to  violate  die 
spirit  of  her  promise.  Vautrey,  too,  bore  himself  with  an  easy  ele- 
gance, which  under  other  circumstances  would  have  challenged  my  ad- 
miration. An  anxious  furtive  elance  thrown  around  the  gloomy  chapels 
md  recesses  of  the  cathedral,  however,  gave  evidence  of  some  pertur- 
bation of  spirit  They  approached  the  altar  together.  For  an  instant 
1  turned  to  look  at  my  companions.  Wallenroth  seemed  stupifiedt  and 
was  gazing  vacantly  on  the  scene ;  Macklome,  on  the  contrary,  mras 
excited  to  an  almost  incredible  degree ;  a  frown  was  upon  his  dtow  ; 
his  eyes  shone  with  fierceness ;  his  form  was  dilated ;  his  breadung 
distinctly  audible.  The  sound  of  the  priest's  voice  brought  my  attes- 
tioii  back  to  &e  parties ;  up  to  this  moment  I  was  calm ;  now  a  tremor 
seized  me,  a  giddy  sensation  oppressed  me,  and  I  leaned  against  one 
of  the  columns  fer  support 

The  ceremony  went  on — the  moments  to  me  seemed  ases;  tbe 
responses  had  been  demanded  and  were  made  by  Leila,  in  a  nrm  un- 
wavering voice ;  and  the  priest  had  taken  the  ring  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  rite.  At  this  moment  a  moan  at  my  side  caused  me  to  turn ; 
Wallenroth  had  sunk  down  insensible.  The  priest  paused,  startled  by 
the  interruption;  a  gesture  from  Vautrey  recalled  him  to  his  duty; 
but  now  a  slight  disturbance  was  heard,  proceeding  from  the  entrance ; 
the  ndse  increased — the  priest  paused  aeain — when  a  hideous  crea- 
tore,  with  the  aspect  of  a  nend,  darted  swiftly  forward,  and  before  one 
could  say  what  it  was,  lighted  with  a  smgle  bound  upon  the  dioulden 
of  the  count  I  saw  the  glitter  of  steel  alof^  and  fladiinff  suddenly 
downward ;  I  saw  Vautrey  fall  heavily  upon  the  mosaic — dead.  His 
executioner  crouched  a  moment  over  him  with  a  brute  fierceness,  then 
drew  the  diric  fix>m  the  wound ;  and  as  drops  tif  blood  Mi  £rom  its 
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point,  q>rang  aaickly  toward  me,  shaking  the  weapon  with  a  wOd  and 
triumphant  air,  and  exclaiming :  <  Tat 's  petter  dune.'  The  truth 
flashed  upon  me  —  I  beheld  in  the  repulsive  wretch  before  me  the 
creature  we  had  encountered  at  the  toll-gate  —  the  wild  savage  seen 
at  St.  Kilda — the  fierce  cataran  of  the  highlands,  the  leal  subject  of 
Glenfinglas — Danacka  Mac  Jan. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  suddenness  with  which  all  this  took 
place.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued ;  the  party  about  the  door  ran  in 
and  secured  the  miserable  Donacha,  who  indeed  made  no  resistance. 

Macklome  rushed  fi)rward  and  bent  over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man ;  Wallenroth's  senses  returned  and  he  was  at  Leila's  side.  She 
herself,  though  nearly  overcome  by  the  horror  of  the  scene,  looked  as 
if  breathing  grateful  thanks  to  Heaven. 

Madame  de  Marschelin  was  for  a  moment  in  bodily  terror  of  the 
assassin ;  that  removed,  she  became  composed,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  an  awful  visitation  of  Providence.  The  priest  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;  he  ^ad  fled  into  a  private  recess,  and  did  not  appear  till  satisfied 
an  danger  was  past  For  myself,  I  stood  and  surveyed  the  spectacle. 
An  that  I  had  ever  known  of  Leila  and  of  Vautrey  passed,  as  a  single 
tbougfaty  through  my  mind ;  another  seal  was  set  to  a  life-impression. 
What  was  man,  proud  man  in  the  hands  of  the  Almioqtt  i  How 
futile  his  plans  r— how  vain  his  hopes — how  mysterious  his  end ! 

I  went  up,  and  with  Macklome  attempted  to  raise  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  vautrey.  Calling  to  the  attendants,  who  now  approached, 
we  succeeded  with  their  assistance  in  placing  it  in  the  carnage,  which 
we  accompanied  to  his  late  apartments. 

Macklome  undertook  to  convey  information  of  the  catastrophe  to 
parties  named  by  Madame  de  Marschelin  as  business  agents  of  the 
count    Friend  or  relative  he  had  none. 

The  next  day,  impelled  by  a  curiosity  I  could  not  restrain,  I  made 
inquiry  for  Donacha,  and  was  told  that,  although  placed  as  was  sup- 
posed in  secure  confinement,  he  had  managed  to  escape  from  prison, 
and  could  not  be  found.  I  learned  afterward  that  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  he  presented  himself  to  Glenfinglas  at  Kilchum  Castle,  and 
holding  up  tne  blood-stained  diric,  feU  at  the  feet  of  his  master  and  ex- 
pired, lUustratine  the  nature  of  his  relentless  spirit  and  the  fierce  and 
mdomitable  passions  which  sustained  him  to  the  last 

It  is  time  to  pause. 

Leila  is  happy  in  the  arms  of  Heinrich  Wallenroth.  Francis  and 
Margaret  MoncriefT  are  both  agreeably  wedded.  Hubert  and  Ella» 
^ay  and  ligh^hearted,  are  satisfi^  with  the  world.  At  Bertdd  Castle 
time  passes  serenely  and  without  drawback. 

For  myself — what?  Theresa,  I  hasten  to  you — noy  I  must  not 
The  resolution  is  taken.  .... 

Come,  Macklome,  let  us  out  into  life. 


TBUB     O  O  K  8  BB  V  AT  IB  IC. 

Til,  O  comcrraUve  lord!  tbera  thould  be  matter  end  eermi) 
9itt  BoitUne  li  tlie  mlBd  would  with  God'i  order  afree; 
Iboa  woiddai  have  orden  indeed  If  tboa  art  aare  to  be  maaler. 
Thai  ia  tiie  lordly  mind  wUUng  a  serraiit  to  be. 
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LAND        BREEZES. 


BT  WW.  ».  arAsxBB. 


Down  ■ome  bright  river  hast  thou  never  drifted, 

And  marked  on  either  lide 
Green  fields  and  slopee,  with  oedar  vaUeya  rifted, 

That  miet  the  wooing  tide? 

I 
Fair  groves  all  panoplied  with  Snnuner's  armor, 

KnoUa  where  the  wild  bee  roama, 
And  o*er  the  whole  a  deeper  light  and  wanner ; 

The  light  of  happy  homes. 

And  as  thy  bark  was  downward  dropping  sk>wly 

By  spots  and  scenes  like  these. 
Upon  ihy  brow,  with  kisses  cahn  and  holy, 

lingered  the  warm  land-breeM. 

The  river  widened,  and  its  sandy  verges 

Crept  from  thee  either  way ; 
And  on  thine  ear  were  borne  the  ocean's  surges. 

Upon  thy  lip  its  spray. 

In  its  tumultuous  strife  and  oeaaeless  tossing. 

Its  agony  and  storm. 
From  shores  that  thou  faadst  left,  thy  damp  brow 

Blew  soft  that  land-breeoe  warm. 

Unnoticed  then  were  billows  huge  and  dashing, 

UnmariLed  the  tempest's  roar ; 
Thou  only  heardst  the  waters  crisply  waahing 

Upon  the  river's  diore. 

Down  some  bright  stream  of  song  thy  heart  has  floated, 

And  seen,  each  side  inclined, 
Far  stretching  plains  to  noblest  thoi^ht  devoted ; 

Green  hill-sides  of  the  mind. 

Fair  g^ves  where  earnest  hopes  were  boldly  growing. 

Gardens  of  Love  and  Truth; 
And  o'er  the  whole  the  poet's  heart  was  throwing 

Its  passioa  and  its  youth. 

By  bhiA  of  wit.  by  nxxka  of  fimoy  gfiding, 

Drifted  thy  bark  along; 
While  o'er  il^  spirit,  with  a  sweet  abiding, 

Dallied  the  breeie  of  song. 

Till  the  perpetual  swell  of  fierce  emotion. 

Of  restless  care  and  strife, 
Foretold  that  thou  wert  nearing  that  broad  ocean ; 

The  mighty  sea  of  life. 
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^  AcroM  Hi  waves,  forever  high  and  crested, 

Forever  icy  oc^d, 
Fhrttered  that  breeie  from  ahores  where  onoe  H  rested, 
And  lapped  thee  in  ha  ibid. 

Oh  weary  voyager  on  that  Ailantie 

Of  human  wo  and  wrong ! 
Didst  thon  not  see  its  billows  wfld  and  frantic 
Lulled  by  the  breew  of  sonir  ? 
AOmea,  (Jiff.,)  JfareA  980, 1850. 


FABLES'AND     FABULISTS. 


BT  VAAVOtS  O.   WOOBWOKTB. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  fisherman's  patience  is  more  amply  rewarded 
than  mine  was  the  other  day,  while  angling  in  the  somewhat  turbid 
lake  of  French  literature.  Shall  I  teD  you  precisely  what  I  caught, 
reader;  where  I  caught  it,  and  bo|ir ?  Well,  t  took  up  a  volume  con- 
taining some  choice  marceaiux  from  Florian — pray,  allow  me  to  drop  the 
figure  with  which  I  started ;  for  it  is  rather  heavy,  and  I  cannot  well 
carry  it  any  farther — and,  at  the  outset,  I  found  some  excellent  thoughts 
on  the  prominent  fabulists  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  origin, 
histoiy  and  genius  of  apologue.  These  thoughts  are  so  instructive  and 
truthful,  so  racy  and  ricn,  so  well  conceived,  and  withal,  so  elegantly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  render  quite  superfluous  an  apology  for  their  retttterance. 
I  like  them  on  many  accounts,  and  not  less  for  the  antidote  they  afford 
to  the  stereotyped  and  matter-of  fact  dissertations  which  abound  on 
different  branches  of  polite  literature,  especiallv  on  the  poetic  art, ' 
constructed  by  men  who  set  themselves  up  as  scnbes  and  raobis  in  the 
literary  sanhedrim ;  and  who,  moreover,  Know  no  more  of  the  things 
whereof  they  affirm  so  dogmatically  and  oracularly,  than  a  blind  man 
knows  of  the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 

But  who  was  this  Florian  ?  A  man  who  deserves  to  be  better  known. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Voltaire,  and  the  two  were  intimate  friends, 
an  uncle  of  Florian  having  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire.  In  1788, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  that  institution  until  his  death.  He  wrote  many  things  well, 
but  &bles,  perhaps,  best  of  all.  Indeed,  in  this  department,  he  ranks 
very  near  the  inimitable  La  Fontaine. 

But  I  win  detain  the  reader  no  longer  from  the  thoughts  on  apologue 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Allow  me  the  liberty  of  removing  from  them 
their  French  costume,  which  becomes  them  so  well,  and  of  presenting 
them  in  the  most  fitting  Anglo-Saxon  one  at  my  command  : 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  my  friends,  seeing  me  occupied  in  construct- 
ing fables,  proposed  to  present  me  to  one  of  his  uncles,  an  elderly  man, 
of  a  most  amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  who,  during  all  his  life,  had 
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evinced  a  great  predilecdon  for  that  species  of  literary  compontioD 
ordinarily  called  apologue,  who  possessed  in  hb  library  almost  all  die 
fkbulists,  and  who  read  La  Fontaine  day  and  night.  I  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  of  my  friend.     We  visited  his  uncle  together. 

I  found  him  a  little,  old  man,  of  some  fourscore  years,  but  with  lus 
mental  faculties  as  fresh  and  active  as  ever.  His  countenance  was 
sweet  and  mirthful ;  his  eyes  lively  and  spiritual ;  his  &ce,  his  smile,  bis 
manner,  all  indicated  an  enviable  pea(!e  of  mind,  and  that  habit  of  find- 
ine  happiness  in  one's  self,  which,  by  contact,  is  so  readily  communica* 
ted  to  others.  One  felt  sure,  at  the  outset,  that  he  saw  in  the  octoge- 
narian an  excellent  man.  He  received  me  with  a  frank  and  polite  air, 
made  me  sit  near  him,  begeed  roe  to  raise  my  voice  a  trifle — only  a 
trifle,  because,  a&  he  phrased  it,  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  bat 
slightly  deaf;  and,  having  been  alreadv  advertised  by  his  nephew  that 
I  made  some  pretensions  of  being  a  rabultst,  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
do  him  the  honor  to  read  some  of  my  fables. 

He  did  not  need  to  press  the  request  I  promptly  chose  those  of 
my  fables  which  I  regarded  as  the  best  I  recited  them  in  my  heat 
style,  setting  them  off,  as  I  supposed,  with  all  the  maeical  power  of  a 
good  utterance ;  I  even  graced  them  with  some  of  the  airs  of  tbc 
stage-plaver ;  seeking,  as  I  proceeded,  to  divine  from  the  eyes  of  my 
judge,  wnether  he  was  satisfied.        * 

He  listened  to  me  with  benevolence ;  laughed  firom  lime  to  time,  at 
certain  passages,  and  drew  down  his  eyebrows  at  some  others,  whidi 
I  noted,  for  tlie  purpose  of  correcting  them.  After  having  listened  to 
some  dozen  of  my  apologues,  he  gave  me  the  tribute  of  eulogy  wbidi 
authors  always  regard  as  the  price  of  their  labor,  and  wfaidi  is  he- 
quently,  perhaps  too  frequently,  all  the  reward  thev  receive  fw  their 
pains.  I  thanked  hitn,  as  he  praised  me,  after  which  we  commenced 
an  earnest  and  cordial  conversation. 

'  I  recognise  in  your  fables,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  several  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  ancient  or  foreign  efforts  of  the  kind.' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied, '  all  are  not  of  my  invention.  I  have  read  a  ereat 
many  fiibulists ;  and  whenever  I  have  found  subjects  which  pleased  me, 
and  which  had  not  been  treated  by  La  Fontaine,  I  have  appropriated 
them,  without  hesitation.  I  have  borrowed  from  iBsop,  from  Bidpai, 
from  Gay,  from  the  German  fabulists,  and,  more  frequently  than  from 
all  the  rest,  from  a  Spaniard,  named  Yriarte,  a  poet  whom  I  g^ready 
esteem,  and  who  has  nimished  me  with  the  ideas  embraced  m  the 
happiest  of  my  apologues:  I  intend  to  anticipate  the  public  in  the 
preface  to  my  fables,  so  that  they  cannot  reproach.' 

*  Oh !  that  will  make  it  all  very  smooth  to  the  public,'  interrupted  be, 
laughing.  *  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  your  readers,  that  the  subject 
of  one  of  your  fables  has  been  first  elicited  by  a  Greek,  a  Spaniard,  or 
yourself  t  The  main  thing,  of  course,  is  that  your  fable  is  well  made. 
La  Bruy^  says,  *  The  selection  of  thoughts  is  invention.'  Beside, 
you  have  La  Fontaine  for  your  example.  There  are  scarcely  any  of 
his  apologues  that  I  have  not  found  m  authq^  more  ancient  than  be. 
But  if  anything  could  add  to  his  glory,  it  would  be  this  compariaon. 
Give  youraelf  no  uneasiness  oil  this  point    In  poetry,  as  in  war,  that 
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which  oae  takes  from  his  brothers  is  theft;  but  what  be  takes  from 
fereigners  is  conquest.  Let  us  speak  of  something  more  important 
What  are  your  ideas  respecting  apologues  in  generd  V 

At  this  question  I  was  taken  by  surprise ;  I  turned  red>  stammered, 
and  —  I  know  not  what  But  seeing  plainly  enough,  fix>m  the  old 
man's  good-natured  air,  that  the  best  way  was  to  avow  my  ignorance, 
I  answered,  with  a  tone  of  voice  so  weak  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  answer,  that  I  had  not  yet  sufficiently  reflected  on  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  I  intended  to  grapple  with  it  when  I  undertook  my  pre- 
liminary essay. 

*  I  understand,'  said  he,  <  you  have  begun  to  compose  fables,  and 
ivhen  your  collection  is  finished,  you  will  reflect  on  the  fable.  This 
method  of  proceeding  is  commnon  enough,  even  in  respect  of  more 
important  matters.  Moreover,  if  you  had  tdken  the  contrary  course, 
"wluch  surely  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  reason,  I  doubt  ^ 
if  your  &bles  would  have  gained  by  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  spe- 
cies of  composition  in  which  the  technical  poetic  art  is  nearly  useless  — 
in  which  study  adds  nothing  to  talent — in  which,  to  use  a  comparison 
of  your  own,  one  labors,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  as  really  as  the  swaUQW 
and  the  spari*ow  build  their  nests.  However,  I  doubt  not  that  you 
have  read  in  many  prefieu^es  to  collections  to  fables,  that  the  apologue 
is  an  instruction  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  an  act  — a  definition 
which,  by  the  way,  suits  the  epic  poem,  the  comedy,  the  romance. 
and  which  does  not  apply  to  many  fables,  as,  for  example,  '  Philomel 
and  Progn^,'  '  The  Bird  wounded  by  an  Arrow,'  *  The  Peacock  com- 
plaining to  Juno,'  *  The  Fox  and  Portrait,*  &c. — which  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  have  any  act,  and  all  the  sense  of  which  is  shut  up  in  one  word 
at  the  end.  Nor  does  the  usually  received  definition  of  the  schools 
apply  to  such  fables  as  these :  '  The  Drunkard  and  his  Wife,'  *  The 
Joker  and  the  Fishes,*  *  Thyrsis  and  Amaranth '  —  which  have  only  the 
merit  of  being  simple  narratives,  and  which,  since  they  convey  no 
moral,  <me  would  not  be  vastly  sorry  to  see  suppressed.  Thus  this 
definition,  so  universally  adopted,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  always 
jnst 

'  You  have  also  read,  doubtless,  in  the  very  ingenious  essay  which 
La  Motte  has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  fables,  mat '  to  make  a  good 
i^K^ogue,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  propose  to  one's  self  a  moral  truth, 
to  hide  it  under  the  allegory  of  an  image  which  ofiends  neither  aeainst 
justice,  unity,  nor  nature ;  then  to  lead  the  actors  which  are  introauced 
to  speak  in  a  style  famihar  but  elegant,  simple  but  ingenious,  anima- 
ted by  what  there  is  most  pleasing  as  well  as  what  there  is  most  elegant, 
and  mstingnishing  well  the  shades  of  the  pleasing  and  the  elegant,  of 
the  naturd  and  the  artless.' 

*  All  this  is  very  learned,  I  agree  ;  but  let  a  man  adopt  this  theory, 
and  reduce  it  to  practice,  and  he  will  only  be  in  a  condition  to  prove,  as 
La  Motte  has  done,  that  the  fable  of  the  '  Two  Pieeons'  is  an  imper- 
fisct  one,  because  it  ofiends  against  unity  ;  that  the  fable  of  the  '  Amo- 
rous Lion'  is  still  worse,  because  the  entire  image  is  vicious.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  definitionB  and  rules,  the  world  knows  no  less  by 
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heart  the  admirable  fable  of  the  *  Two  Pigeons;*  the  world  repeats 
not  less  frequently  these  lines  of  the  '  Amorous  Lion :' 

^  Amow,  amow.  quMid  ta  BOua  tfeai^ 
On  peat  bien  dire)  adien,  PmdeiMe.' 

^OblOTBl  ohl<ive,wli6ntlio»doBtweKvethyBpellf 
One  maj  at  oDoe  to  Prudenoe  bid  (kreweU.* 

and  nobody  would  care  to  be  informed  that  these  two  &ble8  could  very 
easily  be  demoilstrated  to  be  formed  contrary  to  the  rules. 

*  Peihaps  you  will  reauire  of  me,  seeing  I  criticize  so  severdy  the 
definitions  and  precepts  laid  down  respecting  the  &ble,  that  I  should 
point  out  something  better ;  but  I  shall  excuse  myself  from  undeitak- 
mg  any  such  task,  ror  I  am  convinced  that  this  species  oi  compoaitioii 
cannot  be  defined,  and  cannot  be  governed  imperiously  by  precept 
Boileau  has  said  nothing  of  it  in  his  Art  Poetique^  and  I  incline  to  think 
that  his  silence  results  from  his  having  felt  that  he  could  not  reduce  it 
to  his  laws.     This  Boileau,  who  was  unquestionably  a  poet,  wrote  the 
fable  of  '  Death  and  the  Unfortunate,'  in  competition  with  La  Fontaine. 
J.  B.  Rousseau,  who  was  also  a  poet,  treated  the  same  subject.    Read 
in  d'Alembert  these  two  apologues,  compared  with  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine.   You  will  find  the  same  moral,  the  same  image,  the  same  order, 
almost  the  same  expressions ;  yet  the  two  fables  of  Bcnleau  and  Roqbp 
seau  are  very  indifferent,  wlule  that  of  La  Fontaine  is  a  master-pieoe. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  clearly  developed  in  an  excelleBt 
marceau  or  fable  by  Marmontel.    He  does  not  give  Uie  meana  by  whick 
a  good  fable  may  be  written,  fi>r  those  cannot  be  given ;  he  does  not 
lay  down  principles,  rules  by  which  the  metre  must  be  governed,  for— 
I  repeat  it —  in  this  department  of  the  fine  arts  there  are  no  rules ;  but 
he  is  the  first,  it  seems  to  me,  who  has  esmlained  to  us  why  it  is  that  we 
find  so  great  a  charm  in  reading  La  Fontaine— whence  comes  the 
illusion  which  this  inimitable  writer  creates.     *  La  Fontaine,'  I  qoole 
firom  Marmontel, '  has  not  simply  heard  what  he  relates ;  he  has  seep 
it ;  he  expects  to  see  it  again.     He  is  not  a  poet  who  imagines ;  he  is 
not  a  story-teller,  who  deals  in  pleasantry.    He  is  a  witness,  preset  at 
the  act,  and  who  can  render  you  present  there  yourself.     His  eruditioa» 
his  eloquence,  his  philosophy,  his  politics,  all  he  possesses  of  imagina- 
tion, of  memory,  of  sentiment — he  sets  them  all  at  work,  with  the  belt 
faith  in  the  world,  to  persuade  you ;  and  it  is  this  air.  of  good  &ith — it 
is  the  seriousness  with  which  he  mingles  the  greatest  things  with  the 
smallest  things  —  it  is  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  efibrts 
of  children  —  it  is  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  a  rabbit  and  a  wea- 
sel, which  so  tempts  one  to  exclaim,  every  instant, '  Oh,  the  good  man !' ' 
'  Marmontel  is  right    When  that  word  is  said,  one  is  ready  to  par^ 
don  every  thing  in  an  author ;  he  is  no  more  offended  with  the  lessooi 
which  he  gives  us,  the  truths  which  he  teaches  us ;  he  permits  him  to 
pretend  to  teach  us  wisdom,  a  pretension  which  one  excuses  with  40  iH 
a  grace  in  an  equal.     But  a  good  man  is  not  our  equaL    His  credokNii 
simplicity,  which  amuses  us,  which  makes  us  laugh,  inveelB  him  widi 
superionty  in  our  eyes ;  so  tfaa^  we  can  feel  the  more  strongly  tbe 
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pleasure  wbich  be  gives  us ;  we  can  thus  admire  him  and  love  bim,  with- 
out compromising  ourselves. 

'  Here  is  the  great  secret  of  La  Fontaine,  a  secret  which  was  his 
secret  only  because  he  was  ignorant  of  it  bimseHl' 

'  You  prove  t6  me/ 1  repUed,  sorrowfully  enough, '  that  to  be  a  La 
Fontaine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  &bles ;  and  you  know  that  the 
only  response  to  this  painAil  truth  which  I  can  make,  is  to  throw  my 
apologues  into  the  fire.  You  have  excited  in  me  a  ^ong  temptation 
to  do  that  very  thing ;  and  as,  in  sacrifices  which  are  somewhat  painful, 
it  is  wise  always  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  when  one  finds  him* 
•elf  in  power,  I  intend,  when  I  return  home,'  — 

'  To  plav  the  fi)ol,'  interrupted  the  old  man  — '  to  do  a  thin?  for  which 
you  would  have  no  temptation,  i^  on  the  one  hand,  you  had  less  pride, 
and  on  the  other,  you  had  more  true  admiration  for  La  Fontaine. 

'  How  is  that !'  replied  I,  rather  petulantly,  *  what  mater  proof  of 
my  modesty  could  I  give  than  to  bum  a  work  which  has  cost  me  lone 
years  of  labor?  and  what  greater  homage  could  I  accord  to  that  admi- 
rable model  which  I  am  not  able  to  approach  V 

*  Monsieur  Fabulist,'  said  the  old  man,  smiling, '  our  conversation  is 
capable  of  furnishing  you  with  the  material  for  two  good  fables :  one 
<m  self-love,  the  other  on  anger.  In  the  mean  time,  aUbw  me  to  ask 
you  one  question,  which  I  wimi  also  to  clothe  in  apologue :  If  the  most 
beautiful  of  women^  Helen,  for  example,  reigned  still  in  Lacedsemon, 
and  all  the  Ghreeks  and  foreigners  were  ravished  with  admiration,  as 
they  saw  her  appear  at  the  public  games,  adorned,  as  formerly,  with 
aD  her  enchantmg  attractions,  her  grace,  her  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
ittended  with  all  the  eclat  of  royalty,  what  would  you  think  of  a  little 
pewmt  Helotf  who,  I  will  suppose,  is  young,  with  l>lack  eyes,  and  who, 
seeing  the  Queen  appear,  considers  herself  obliged  to  go  and  hide  f 
You  would  say  to  her, '  My  dear  child,  why  do  you  deprive  yourself  of 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  games?  No  one,  I  assure  you,  dreams  of 
comparing  you  with  the  Queen  of  Sparta.  There  is  only  one  Helen  in 
the  world.  What  put  it  into  your  head  that  any  one  could  suppose  it  pos- 
siUe  there  were  two  }  Keep  your  peace.  The  Greeks,  wr  the  most 
part,  do  not  notice  you,  for  the  Queen  is  far  above  you ;  and  should  any 
<^  them  notice  you,  it  would  be  all  the  same.  Go,  and  with  them  admire 
the  beauty  of  this  Queen  of  the  world.'  When  you  had  said  this,  if  the 
little  girl  wished  stDl  to  go  and  hide  herself,  would  you  not  counsel  her 
to  have  less  pride,  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  genuine  admiration  for 
Helen,  on  the  other  }' 

'  You  understand  me,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
mleuof  the  imperious  La  Motte,  and  to  place  the  moral  at  the  end  of 
your  apologue.  Do  not  bum  your  fiibles,  and  make  yourself  sure  that 
La  Fontaine  is  so  hish,  that  th^e  are  many  places  far  below  his  which 
.  are  still  Novated.  If  you  can  attain  to  one  m  them,  I  shall  pay  you  the 
eompliment  you  deserve.  To  do  this,  however,  you  need  at  least  two 
things,  whidi  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you : 

'  Although  I  have  said  that  I  know  no  just  and  precise  definition  of 
the  apologue,  I  will  adopt,  in  general,  that  which  La  Fontaine  himself 
has  diosen,  when,  in  speaking  of  his  collection  of  fables,  he  calls  it 
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•  Unemple  oonUie  A  oeat  MietdiTen, 
*      EtdoatI^8o6iieeetruniven.* 

*  A  comedy  where  huDdied  acts  conveiie, 
In  which  the  oDlveree  supplies  the  scene.* 

In  effect,  an  apologue  is  a  kind  of  little  drama.  It  has  its  pT(^H>BitioD, 
its  plot,  its  denouement.  Let  the  actors  be  animals,  gods,  trees,  men,  it 
is  necessary  that  they  commence  by  telling  me  what  is  to  be  done,  that 
they  interest  me  by  a  circumstance,  an  event  of  some  kind,  and  thtf 
they  finish  by  leaving  me  satisfied,  whether  it  be  with  that  event,  or,  u 
the  case  may  be,  wi£  a  simple  word,  which  is  the  moral  result  of  i^vhat 
has  been  said  or  done.  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  were  I  not  afiraid  of 
being  too  tedious,  to  take,  at  a  venture,  a  fable  of  La  Fontaine,  and 
to  show  you  the  grouping  of  the  dranuUu  per9(nuBt  the  proposidoa, 
often  in  the  form  of  a  soliloquy,  as  in  the  fable  of  the  '  Shepherd  and  fail 
'  Flock ;'  the  interest  excited  at  the  outset,  as  in  the  '  Dove  and  the 
Ant;'  the  danger  increasing  from  act  to  act-— for  there  are  severd 
acts  —  as  in  the  fable  of  the  '  Lark  and  her  Young ;'  and  the  d^noae- 
ment,  in  fine,  sometimes  placed  en  spectacle,  as  in  the  <  Wolf  beoome 
Shepherd,*  but  more  commonly  effected  hy  simple  narration.     - 

<  This  premised,  as  the  fttbulist  cannot  bnng  to  his  aid  veritable  acton, 
or  the  prestige  of  the  theatre,  and  as,  neverdieless,  he  must  give  me  a 
comedy,  it  follows,  that  his  first  great  desideratum,  the  talent  which  a 
one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  others,  is  that  of  paimtmg ;  for  be 
must  exhibit  the  spectacle  befi)re  the  eyes ;  he  must  supply  the  acton 
which  are  denied  him ;  he  must  make  his  own  decorations  and  cos- 
tumes ;  he  must  not  only  vmte  his  rdies,  but  he  must  play  them,  wfafle 
he  writes  them,  and  he  must  give,  at  the  same  time,  the  gestures,  the 
attitudes,  the  expressions  of  countenance,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  scenes. 

<  But  this  talent  of  painting  does  not  suffice  fin:  the  writer  of  fiible. 
'He  must  unite  with  it  that  of  telling  a  story  good-humoredly,  (g^ 

ment,)  an  art  very  difficult  and  extremely  rare  —  fi>r  the  good  hamor 
{gaiete)  I  mean  to  indicate  is  at  once  that  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
disposition.  It  is  this  gift  (the  most  desirable,  unquestionably,  since  k 
always  springs  from  innocence)  which  makes  us  love  others,  because 
we  are  able,  in  loving  them,  to  love  ourselves ;  changes  at  pleasure  all 
our  actions,  and  often  all  our  motives ;  whidi,  vnthout  giving  us  the 
trouble  of  intense  and  wearisome  application,  relieves  us  of  a  multi- 
tude of  fkults,  to  adorn  us  with  a  thousand  virtues  that  cost  us  notfabig- 
In  a  word,  this  faculty,  or  trait  of  character,  in  my  estimation,  is  & 
true  philosophy,  which  is  contented  with  little,  without  reflectmg  that 
it  is  a  merit  to  be  thus  contented ;  which  supports  vnth  resignation  the 
inevitable  ills  of  life,  without  being  reminded  diat  impatience  is  inedi- 
ble of  changing  anything ;  and  is  able,  moreover,  while  adding  to  uie 
happiness  of  those  who  are  around  us,  to  contribute  an  equal  amount  id 
the  happiness  of  oneself.  That  is  the  element  which  I  plead  for,  in  the 
author  who  deals  in  story- telHng;  it  brings  with  it  naturalneaB,  grace, 
raciness.  I  maintain,  therefere,  that  every  &bulift  who  unites  tfaeae 
two  qualities,  may  flatter  himself,  not  that  he  is  an  equal  of  La  Fon- 
taine, but  that  he  can  be  tolerated  t&et  him.' 
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'  Are  you  serious  V  I  said, '  and  do  you  pretend  to  encourage  me  t  ' 
If  the  pmection  of  which  you  have  drawn  the  picture  is  the  least  which 
one  can  exact  of  a  fabulist,  pray,  in  what  category  is  it  your  pleasure 
to  place  me  1  Either  allow  me  to  bum  my  fables,  or  spare  me  the 
demonstration  that  they  will  not  succeed.  I  might  say,  in  reply,  how- 
ever, that  the  elegant  Thedre  scarcely  possessed  this  good-humor, 
that  Msop  is  not  much  before  him ;  that  Gay,  the  English  fabulist,  al- 
ways shows  himself  to  be  but  a  philosopher  of  bad  humor;  and  that, 
neyerthelesB,' 

'  These  gentlemen,'  replied  the  old  man,  *  had  nothing  in  common 
with  ;^on.  Independent  of  the  difference  of  their  nation,  of  the  age 
in  wmch  they  wrote,  of  their  language,  recollect  that  Thedre  was  me 
first  among  the  Romans  who  wrote  fables  in  verse ;  that  Gay  was  also 
the  first  among  the  English.  As  to  your  ^sop,  I  vnll  not  say  that  he 
was  £he  first  among  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  I  am  persuaded  he  never 
had  an  existence.' 

*  What  !*  I  replied,  •  this  -^sop,  whose  works  you  have  in  your  library, 
whose  life  I  have  read  in  M^ziriac  in  La  Fontaine,  as  well  as  in  other 
authors — this  Phrygian,  so  famous  for  his  ugliness,  his  wit  and  his  .wis- 
dom—  can  it  be  that  he  was  merely  an  imaginary  personage  ?  What 
evidence  have  you  of  such  a  position  ?  and  who,  then,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  inventor  of  apologue  V 

'  You  press  on  your  questions  somewhat  rapidly,'  said  he  mildly', 
'  and  you  invite  me  to  engage  in  scientific  discussions  for  which  I  am 
scarcely  adequate,  for  few  are  less  learned  than  I.  But  as  to  this  JEsop, 
allow  me  to^  send  you  to  an  exceedingly  clever  dissertation  of  Boulan- 
ger, '  On  the  uncertainties  respecting  the  first  writers  of  antiquity.'  - 
You  will  see  there,  that  this  ^sop,  so  renowned  for  his  apologues, 
whom  the  historians  have  placed  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  finds  himself  at  the  same  time,  a  contemporary  of  Crcesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  of  one  Nect^nabo,  king  of  Egypt,  who  lived  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  after  Croesus,  and  of  the  courtesan  Rhodope, 
who  passes  for  the  builder  of  one  of  those  famous  pyramids  constructed 
at  least  eight  hundred  years  before  Croesus !  You  have  here  anachro- 
nisms enough  already,  one  would  think,  to  warrant  you  in  rejecting  as 
fabulous  all  the  lives  of  ^sop. 

'  As  to  his  works,  the  Orientals  claimed  them,  and  attributed  them  to 
Lockman,  a  celebrated  &bulist  in  Asia,  who,  according  to  some  auth<»i- 
ties,  lived  a  thousand  years,  and  who,  like  iEsop,  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  slave,  uely  and  ill-fonned.  M.  ^oulanger,  by  very 
plausible  reasons,  well  nigh  demonstrates  that  Lockman  and  iBsop  are 
<Hie  and  the  same  person.  True,  he  afterwards  gives  reasons  almost 
as  satmfactory,  drawn  from  etymology,  as  well  as  from  the  resemblance 
of  Phoenician,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names,  to  prove  that  this  Lockman 
ike  sage  mieht  have  been  King  Solomon.  He  goes  farther,  indeed ; 
and  comparing  carefully  the  correspondence  of  the  names  and  the 
atriking  sunilarity  of  the  anecdotes,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
Solomon,  so  revered  in  the  East  for  his  wisdom,  his  power  and  his 
writings,  was  Joseph,  tlie  son  of  Jacob,  and  prime  minister  of  Egypt 
From  this  induction,  returning  to  iEsop,  he  draws  a  very  ingenious 
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comparison  bec^reen  Mm^  and  Jotepb,  bodi  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery,  and  adding,  in  a  reniarka!Dle  manner,  to  the  prosperitj  of 
the  fimiily  of  their  masters  respectiyely ;  both  envied,  persecuted  and 
imgiving,  toward  their  enemies ;  both  beholding  their  niture  grandear 
in  a  dream,  and  both  escapine  from  slavery  on  account  of  a  dream; 
both  excelling  in  the  art  of  mterpreting  mysteries ;  in  fine,  both  fa- 
vorites and  ministers ;  the  one  or  the  King  of  Egypt,  the  other  of 
the  King  of  Babylon. 

'  But  without  adopting  all  the  opinions  of  M.  Boulanger,  I  coniess 
that,  with  him,  I  regard  it  as  almost  certain  that  this  .^sop  is  only  a 
generic  anonymous  title,  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  all  the  apo- 
logies'which  were  then  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  current  in  the 
East  Every  thing  comes  to  us  from  the  East ;  and  it  is  fiible,  un- 
doubtedly, which  has  had  the  strongest  conservative  influence  on  the 
character  and  peculiar  cast  of  the  Asiatic  mind.  This  taste  fi>r  para- 
bles and  enigmas ;  this  habit  of  always  employing  imagery  in  then-  in- 
tercommunication ;  of  enveloping  precepts  under  a  veil  to  preserre 
them;  is  still  universal  in  Asia.  Their  poets,  their  philosophers,  hate 
never  written  otherwise.' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  'I  am  of  your  mind  on  this  point ;  but  what  couDtry 
in  Asia  do  you  look  upon  as  the  cradle  of  fable  V 

To  this  question  he  replied :  <  Iii  no  part  of  the  world  have  people 
been  known  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  lower  animals  as  in  diose 
countries  where  metempsychosis  has  been^  a  received  dogrma.  Let  t 
man  adopt  the  belief  that  our  soul  passes  after  death  into  the  body  of 
some  other  animal,  and  nothing  is  more  rational,  nothing  more  probable, 
than  that  he  vrill  study  caremlly  the  manners  of  these  animals,  tbeir 
habits  and  modes  of  fife,  so  curious  and  interesting,  since  they  are  to 
man  the  future  and  the  past ;  and  since  he  sees  in  them  his  fiitherB,  Ins 
children,  himself  From  the  study  o£  these  animals,  resulting  fiom  tbe 
certainty  that  they  have  a  soul  once  possessed  by  man,  one  easily  enoogli 
slides  to  the  belief  that  they  have  a  language.  Certain  species  of 
birds,  indeed,  a£R)rd  conclusive  evidence  of  this  belief,  aside  from  any 
other  consideration.  Tlie  starlings,  the  quails,  the  swallows,  the  crows, 
the  cranes,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  Hve  only  in  large  flocks.  Whence 
comes  this  desire  for  society  if  they  are  not  endowed  with  converBa- 
tional  powers  t  The  answer  suggested  by  this  simple  question  renden 
unnecessary  any  other  reasons  which  we  might  allege.  It  is  this  dogmt 
of  metempsyckasis  then  which,  conducing  as  it  naturally  does  to  enli* 
the  attention  of  men  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  has  led  dien 
directly  to  the  belief  that  they  have  a  language.  From  this  belieC  I 
see  but  a  st^  to  the  origin  of  fable ;  that  i^  to  the  idea  of  makbg 
these  animals  speak  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  the  preoepton 
of  the  human  species. 

'  Montaigne  nas  said  that '  Our  wisdom  learns  from  beastB  some  of 
the  ncKMit  usefiil  lessons  which  are  applied  in  the  greatest  concerns  of 
Hfe ;'  and  indeed,  without  speaking  of  dogs,  of  horses,  of  several  other 
ammals,  whose  attachment,  benevolence,  devotion,  ought  ever  to  pat 
men  to  the  blush,  take  for  example  the  habits  of  the  roe,  that  bean^ 
lit&  anim^,  who  is  seen  onljr  m  connection  i^th  a  &mily<  who  wedi 
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the  object  of  his  loYCf  and  who  liTes  contiiieiitlj  wkh  the  same  com- 
panion, near  his  father  and  mother,  until  the  time  when,  a  &ther  in  his 
torn,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  education  of  his  children;  giving  them 
the  lessons  of  love,  of  innocence,  of  happiness,  which  he  has  received, 
and  from  which  he  has  copied ;  who,  m  fine,  passes  his  entire  time 
amid  the  deUghts  of  social  intercourse  in  the  family  relation,  and  in 
that  state  of  happy  ignorance,  that  tmmnoiUjf,  which,  according  to  the 
excellent  Montaigne,  is  '  so  sweet  and  gratefid  a  pillow  to  repose  upon.' 

'  Think  you  tfaAt  the  first  philosopher  who  took  the  pains  ;to  contrast 
their  manners,  so  pure,  so  sweet,  with  our  intrieues,  our  hatreds,  our 
crimes,  to  compare  with  my  roe,  gcnng  peaceably  to  his  pasturage  in 
the  wild-wood,  the  man  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  armed  with  the  bow 
which  he  had  invented  to  kill  his  brothers,  and  employing  his  address 
to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  mother  of  the  roe,  so  that  the  child,  deceived 
by  ^  artifice,  and  coming  to  the  place  from  which  the  cry  proceeds, 
receives  a  surer  death  fi^om  the  huid  of  the  perfidious  assassm ;  think 
you,  I  say,  that  this  philosopher  did  not  make  these  roes  talk  together 
to  reproach  man  for  his  barbarity ;  to  tell  him  the  hard  truths  which 
my  philosopher  could  not  have  spoken  without  exposing  himself  to  the 
cruel  effects  of  irritated  self  love  ?  Hence  the  origin  of  fitble ;  and  if 
yoa  have  been  able  to  Mow  me  in  my  diffuse  verbiage,  you  wiD,  I 
think,  conchide  with  me  that  the  genus  apciogue  was  bom  in  India,  and 
that  the  first  fitbulist  was  beyond  all  question  a  Brahmin.  The  little 
which  we  know  of  this  beautiful  country  accords  with  my  opinion.  The 
apologues  of  Bidpai  are  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  we  know 
or  in  this  department,  and  Bidpai  was  a  Brahmin.  But  as  he  lived 
under  a  powerfiil  king,  of  whom  he  was  the  prime  minister,  a  fisu^t 
which  supposes  a  peoble  to  have  been  civilized  a  long  time,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  his  fables  were  not  the  first  Perhaps  even  the  apo- 
logues attributed  to  him  are  but  a  collection  of  those  which  he  had 
learned  at  the  school  of  the  J^fmmosaphuU,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  remote  antiquity.  One  thing  is  certain :  ^ese  Indian  apo- 
logues, among  which  we  find  '  The  Two  Pieeons,'  have  been  transla- 
ted into  an  the  Eastern  languages,  as  well  under  the  name  of  Bidpai  or 
Pilpai  as  that  of  Lockraan,  and  that  they  thence  travelled  into  Ghreeoe, 
unaer  the  title  of  die  fables  pf  .^Isop.  Phedre  made  them  known  to 
the  Romans.  Afler  Phedre  several  Latins ;  Aphdionius,  Avien,  Gra- 
brias,  also  composed  fables.  Either  modem  fabulists,  such  as  Faeme, 
Abstemius,  Camerarius,  give  us  collections  in  Latin,  without  exertion, 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  one  by  the  name  of  He- 
g^mon  composed  the  first  fables  in  French  verse.  One  hundred  years 
after.  La  Fontaine  appeared.  La  Fontaine  has  thrown  all  past  fitUes  into 
the  shade,  and,  I  tremble  to  say  it  in  your  hearing,  apparently  also  all 
future  fables.  La  Motte,  however,  and  some  other  very  estimable  fabu- 
^  UstB  of  a  later  era,  have  had  success  in  this  department,  and  have  de- 
served it  too. 

'  This,  Sir,  is  the  history  of  fable,  as  I  conceive.  I  have  sketched  it 
fi>r  my  own  pleasure,  perhaps,  more  than  for  yours,  but  I  trust  you 
^fin  find  a  sufficient  apology  in  my  age  and  my  taste  for  apologue.' 
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SONO-SP    ARROW 


'AaAiwi  agmid.  that  note  prolong  t 
Once  mor«  upon  th<  dark  blu«  sky 

Foar  oot  that  wondrotia  tool  of  aoikg. 
And  flood  its  depths  with  melody.' 


Ijrr  I  that  imtnunent  of  Mmnd 

Is  not  work  of  man's  device, 

Making  muno  while  the  ground 

GliflteBs  in  a  coat  of  ioe : 
Strains  are  gMhisff  foU  and  tet 
In  wild  paiiaes  of  ttie  blast, 
Hi-consorting  with  a  scene 
UnreUeyed  hf  pleasant  green. 

Is  not  AuBi*  afloat 

On  the  bleak  and  freezing  gale, 
Charming  with  sednotiTe  note 

WiNTBR  in  his  frosty  mail  t 
Or  is  Pan  a  wanderer  kme, 
With  his  pipes  of  magic  tone. 
From  Arcadian  bowers  to  cheer 
Hearts  that  ache  with  sorrow  here  f 


Can  the  rocks  that  lie  around, 

White  with  snow,  have  vocal  grown, 
Giving  oot  melodioas  soimd 
Like  that  old  poetie  stone 
On  which  erst  Aroixo  laid 
His  charmed  Inte,  divindy  made  T 
Or  can  gray  and  wind-bowed  trees 
Breathe  ifiolian  notes  like  these  t 

Hark  I  the  flutter  of  a  wing 

In  the  pine-tree  near  ny  door ! 
Can  that  little  feathered  thing 

8aoh  rare  minstrelsy  outp^  T 
Wen  I  know  the  songster  now 
Tilting  on  a  leafless  ^mgh, 
Last  to  leave  when  Autumn  wanes, 
First  to  cheer  when  Mareh  oomplaina. 

Ere  the  blue-bird  comes  to  chant 

In  our  ears  a  lively  air. 
Visiting  eadi  olden  haunt, 

Though  the  fields  are  brown  and  bare ; 
Or  the  pheby  hither  flies, 
Harbinger  of  cloudless  skies ) 
Is  the  Uithe  song-sparrow  h«Etfd, 
Innocent  rejoicing  bbd ! 
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Nature  in  appard  plain 

Hath  the  sweet  enchanter  drest, 
Type  of  GeniuB  holding  reign 

Often  in  a  peasant's  breoat : 
And  his  piping  makes  ns  glaa, 
Though  the  world  without  is  sad ; 
Like  a  voice  of  hope  and  joy 
When  a  brood  of  ifls  annoy. 

Ibppy  Tocalist,  sing  on ! 

A  Uest  oomforter  thou  art, 
For  the  burden  sad  is  gone 

That  awhile  weighed  down  my  heart : 
Sinff !  on  Nature's  withered  fiioe 
Smiles  to  gloom  have  given  place : 
Near  my  Imtel  boild  thy  nest, 
And  no  robber  shall  molest 


w.  a.  c.  m. 


RENDERINGS     INTO     OUR     VERNACULAR. 

THE     TWO     ARTIST'S. 
rAOK  mm  bpamivb  or  sok  jqss   bsruudxz   ra   casino 


The  studio  was  in  the  same  state  as  when  we  left  it.  The  two  men, 
looking  like  &tber  and  son,  ascended. 

'  Where  is  the  canvass  V  asked  the  elder. 

'  Here/  answered  the  younger,  taking  it  from  the  floor,  soiled,  dusty, 
torn,  and  stained  with  the  earth  that  clung  to  it. 

'  What  a  shame !  Thou  art  much  to  blame !  Wert  thou  not  satis- 
fied with  thy  work  ?  What  then  can  please  thee  ?  Thou  hast  destroyed 
a  prodigy !'  And  examining  the  painting  carefully,  he  continued : 
'  The  countenance  laughs ;  the  whole  of  it  laughs !  Good  coloring, 
viracity  of  conception,  a  remarkable,  a  powerful  touch  !  This  demi- 
tint :  it  is  the  only  &ult  about  it !     Why  touch  and  re-touch  it  so  much !' 

'  It  is  this,  thb  only !'  exclaimed  the  painter  with  vivacity, '  this  alone 
drives  me  to  despair,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  my  trouble.  I  have  seen 
^bis  azure  color,  this  tint,  flit  around  the  lips  of  my  model  and  die  away 
gently  into  shadow.  I  saw  and  understood,  but  could  not  catch  it !'  he 
sorrowfully  said :  '  Tell  me,  is  it  not  cause  for  despair  V 

*  No !  courage  in  the  beginning !  Paint  and  tower  above  the  crowd ! 
Follow  inspiration ;  do  not  imitate.' 

*  And  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  invent  ?  What  coloring  can  I 
imagine  which  Titian  with  so  much  beauty  and  power  of  design  and 
delicacy  has  not  robbed  me  of]  Alas!  Coreggio  comes  with  his  grace- 
fill  pencil;  his  exquisite  taste,  his  enchanting  colors,  his  roundness,  re- 
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lief,  ....  and  bis  ViReiNS  !  And  my  ima^ation,  wliich  you 
dw^ll  npon,  what  avails  it !  Comes  also  Raphael,  his  expraaion,  grace, 
and  prolific  imagination !  Why  was  I  bom  so  late  ?  What  can  I  now 
effect]' 

'  Imitate  nature !  Every  one  has  altered  it,  some  to  embellish,  othen 
to  degrade  it.  Paint  her  as  she  is,  with  her  divine  beauty,  her  impo- 
sing majesty,  which  she  received  fix>m  the  Most  High  ;  with  her  ca^ 
cious  defects,  her  strong  and  decided  tints ;  as  she  is,  without  straying 
from  her,  without  addition ;  and  thy  imagination,  thy  brush,  wiD  do  dis 
rest  And  then,  then  hope  fer  glory  1  But  deceive  not  diyaelf ;  not 
£)r  happiness !  No ;  if  thou  pausest,  if  thou  fearest  envy  uid  perse- 
cution, if  thou  hesitatest  to  change  haj^piness  for  glory,  mou  wert  not 
bom  to  be  an  artist!     Break  thy  pencil!' 

<  No !'  cried  the  youth  wi^  enthusiasm,  agitated  as  with  a  whirlwiiid 
by  the  old  man's  words ;  <  no !  I  do  not  hesitate.  Let  but  ftme  be 
mine ;  let  me  but  achieve  immortality,  and  I  fear  not  trouble  nor  mS- 
ibrinff.  Let  them  come ;  I  defy  them !'  And  he  reared  his  head 
proudly,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  success',  as  if  his  voice  possessed  t 
talismanic  power ;  as  if  his  words  were  spells  which  had  evoked  tiiose 
sdrring  hopes. 

'  Thus  X  love  to  see  thee,  my  son !'  the  old  jnan  said ;  '  thon  tit 
worthy  the  gift  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  thee.  Ah !  had  I 
but  thy  wonderful  brush,  thy  enchanting  art,  the  world  would  spetk  of 
me,  .  .  .  and  I  should  have  been  less  unfortunate !  Look  upon  my 
face:  are  there  not  a  thousand  sorrows  written  on  it  1  I  live  in  a  world 
which  cannot  comprehend  me.  I  was  unhappy ;  I  had  naught  hot  to 
consume  my  own  soul,  my  genius,  because  I  could  not  trandate  it  upon 
canvass,  nor  carve  it  into  marble.  I  had  to  live  and  eat,  but  my  neiy 
soul  needed  space  to  breathe  or  be  consumed.  Military  priory  is  attno- 
tive  to  youth ;  so  it  promiseth  itself  honors  and  fame  without  end,'  be 
continued,  with  a  proud  and  martial  smile.  I  was  a  soldier,  and  I 
vowed  to  God  that  I  would  do  nothing  of  which  I  nught  afterward  be 
ashamed;  but  Hb  willed  that  the  road  should  be  closed  to  me;  dnt 
Hfe  which  moderated  and  expanded  the  fire  of  my  soul.  See  1'  and  be 
showed  the  yoimg  painter  a  large  wound  and  a  mutilated  limb :  '  Tboa 
seest  I  was  forced  to  resign  £e  sword.  But  I  could  write ;  my  pea 
was  my  pencil,  and  I  painted  pictures  with  a  coloring  as  strong,  and 
an  expression  as  correct,  as  thine !' 

'  And  what  glorious  pictures,  too !'  the  youth  admiringly  exclaimed. 

*  Thou  hast  not  seen  my  master^piece,'  continued  the  old  man : 
'  Look !  here  it  is,  on  my  heart !  It  shall  be  buried  with  me  I  It  wai 
considered  libellous;  they  persecuted  me.  Hence  the  source  of  afi 
my  sorrows.  But  I  love  it  the  more  for  the  pain  and  the  labor  it  bai 
cost  me !' 

He  brought  forth  carefbUy  a  roll  of  uncorrected,  bloated  manuscrqiC, 
and  began  to  unfold  before  the  painter  that  huge  maas  of  paper.  A 
kind  of  cloth,  enamelled  as  a  carpet  with  a  border  of  fredi  historieB* 
aerial  and  .fragrant  as  the  flowers  in  a  garden ;  a  thousand  extrtft- 
gances,  a  thousand  folUes,  with  all  their  attributes  of  grace  and  jokai 
commingled;  a  medley  of  a  thousand  fantastic  arabesques,  iritfa  seoli- 
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mentB  mott  profimiid  and  phikMophical,  of  judgment  and  sound  aenae, 
of  imaginary  and  ridiculous  love  paaaases,  and  yisions  bom  of  vapcNy 
hallucination ;  a  medley  of  candor  and  tenderness,  episodes  of  mno- 
ceot  and  deroted,  fortunate  and  unfortunate  lore,  tears  and  swe^  sigfas, 
tbe  smiles  of  pleasure  and  the  blush  of  modesty,  glees  and  elegies ; 
hie,  with  its  micies  and  visions,  its  smiles  and  tears,  its  pains  and  plea- 
sures, and  its  myriad  characteristics  altering  from  day  to  day ;  a  flowery 
surface,  which  evinced  a  fantastic  hut  fresh  existence ;  a  novel  tableau, 
sublime,  and  never  before  imagined ;  a  profusion  of  jokes  and  extra(v»- 
gances,  capable  of  making  even  a  sepulchre  smiling ! 

And  tbe  painter  had  forgotten  his  despondency,  his  depressioo,  his 
enthusiasm,  and  was  all  intent  on  listening  when  his  companion  con- 
cluded readiuff. 

'  Now,'  said  the  old  man,  enjoying  more  the  feeling  expressed  in  the 
eyes  of  his  youthful  friend  than  the  iqpplause  of  a  miutitude,  *  now 
paint!' 

'And  what  shall  I  paint,  after  hearing  such  a  work!  And  that 
demi-tint !' 

*  Paint  nature — pure,  wi&out  alteration — and  thou  wilt  be  original, 
and  the  world  shall  epeak  of  thee !  That  demi-dnt,  so  worked  at  and 
altered,'  he  continueo,  looking  at  the  tcnm  and  dirty  canvass, '  I  promise 
that  ^ou  shalt  overcome  it    dmI  swear  thou  wilt  obey  my  instructions  t' 

'  I  swear !'  exclaimed  the  youth,  carried  away  by  the  superiori^  of 
genius.  He  opened  the  vrindow,  prepared  his  palette,  arranged  a  clean 
canvass  on  the  easel,  mixed  his  ccMors,  took  his  brushes,  pla^d  himself 
before  his  work,  and  CHily  then  it  occurred  to  him  to  wSi :  '  And  what 
am  I  to* paint]' 

The  old  man  stood  near  the  window  which  opened  on  the  street  He 
gazed  out,  upon  hearing  the  question,  and  without  hesitation  answered : 
*  Yon  aged  man !'  and  ne  pointed  at  an  old  water-carrier  with  -sun- 
burnt skin,  who  was  then  engaged  in  serving  the  cool  element  to  some 
thirsty  pedestrians. 

The  youth  hesitated. 

*  Have  I  not  said  it  is  nature  t  It  matters  not  that  the  subject  is  vile 
or  vulgar.  God  asks  a  divine  worship ;  a  crown  of  fire  and  angel 
wings  should  raise  us  into  Heaven ;  but  thought  is  enough  for  genius, 
without  fire,  wings,  or  woTBhip.' 

The  sentiment  was  somewhat  heterodox  for  the  age,  but  passed  as 

an  axiom  with  those  two  artists,  without  observation  or  contradictibn. 

^  '  Young  man,  think  not !     Paint  him  as  he  is,  looking  with  those 

hard  eyes,  with  that  rude  soul.    Put  all  this  on  canvass,  and  dien  I  will 

say*  Thou  art  a  god  i'    I  vrill  adore  thee !' 

In  an  instant  the  young  imagbation  of  the  painter  was  imbued  widi 
the  subject,  and  he  sketched  it  hurriedly,  roughly,  but  ardent  as  a  vol- 
cano. The  soldier  searched  for  his  purse,  took  out,  afWr  some  time 
spent  in  searching  it,  some  small  copper  {Heces,  his  day's  allowance, 
and  gave  them  to  the  boy  Andrew,  the  same  vfho  had  acted  as  model 
for  &e  unlucky  painting  of  the  previous  day.  He  made  a  sign,  and 
the  intelligent,  active  lad  went  out  and  returned  with  the  water-carrier, 
who  vrithout  a  word  stadoned  himself  befbre  die  painter,  who,  absorbed 
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in  the  depth  o(  his  thoughts,  thanked  not  bis  aged  friend*  save  with  a 
smile,     ^ut  what  need  of  more  ?     He  had  understood  him. 

Both  were  silent :  not  a  word  on  either  side.  Ah,  how  the  bru^ 
flew  over  the  canvass  !  how  the  most  capricious  tints  were  rapidly  rain- 
gled  on  the  palette,  were  united  on  the  canvass,  and  expressed  all  the 
variations  or  the  light.  Thus,  without  a  raising  of  the  head,  passed 
hour  after  hour,  until  six  had  been  consumed.  The  nearer  the  com- 
pletion of  the  picture,  the  more  was  the  old  man  interested,  and  the 
XQore  agitated,  as  his  attendon  became  mpre  ccmcentrated.  Ah,  how 
they  are  reproduced !  with  what  truth !  the  ang^ular  8h^>e8,  the  green 
tints,  the  amiipt  shadows  of  that  strongly-marked  oountmiance !  How 
start  out  upon  the  canvass  the  bony  huids,  the  sim-bumt  skin  of  the 
peasant! 

Andrew  even  shared  in  the  admiration  and  enthusiam  which  the 
divine  work  inspired.  He  abruptly  placed  himself  before  the  man,  in 
the  act  of  lifting  the  bucket,  and  nis  master,  without  a  word,  committed 
to  canvass  the  boy's  idea,  who  with  his  astute  countenance  aped  inno- 
cence in  vain. 

The  hours  flew  by ;  the  work  went  on.  Sometimes  the  endrasiastic 
old  man  involuntarily  exclaimed :  '  Well  done !  There  is  nothing  to 
be  desired !' 

The  piece  was  on  the  point  of  being  finished.     Now  the  young  artist 

smiled,  but  in  an  instant  his  countenance  grew  dark :  *  I  swear  to ! 

Cursed  demi-tint !  it  always  mars  1'  He  seized  the  brush.  He  was  m 
the  act  of  touching  it  again,  when  the  old  man  cast  himself  upon  him. 

<  Voto  h  brioi  /*  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  will  not  allow  it  while  I  am  alive! 
Look !  thou  hast  already  got  it !' 

But  the  young  painter  struggled  with  him  :  '  Let  me  go !  Unhand 
me,  for  God's  sake  1  Do  not  balk  me.  Sir !  Let  me  do  it  while  my 
&ncy  is  warm  with  the  subject !' 

'  Kemember  the  oath  1' 

<  What  oath  care  I  to  remember,  when  my  immortal  existence  is  at 
stake  ?     Let  me  go !'  he  cried,  exasperated  to  fury. 

*  Sooner  shalt  thou  kill  me,  old  asl  ami'  And,  infirm  and  shattered 
as^he  was,  yet  vnth  a  strength  which  belied  his  years,  he  prevented  the 
painter  hem  getting  to  the  picture. 

*  SeQor!  3efior !'  said  the  youth,  gnashing  his  teeth,  'let  me,  I  tell 
you,  finish  it  the  best  way  I  can !' 

'Dost  thou  not  see  that  thou  wilt  ruin  it, insensate!  Give  rest  unto 
thy  sight  1' 

But  the  youth  heard  him  not,  and  still  straggled  to  be  free ;  and  as 
some  time  was  thus  consumed,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  loose 
and  approached  the  easel,  he  paused  as  if  petrified  before  the  canvass. 
The  demi-tint,  so  difficult — that  rock  to  his  efiforts — had  disappeared ! 
The  work  was  done.    It  was  a  master-piece.    The  old  man  smiled. 

'  See,'  he  said, '  if  I  was  right  1  Art  thou  satisfied  that  this  mist,  the 
H^t  shadow  thou  sawest,  was  only  a  cloud  before  thy  vision,  vrearied 
with  looking  at  the  model  ?  Was  I  not  right  in  insistme  upon  thy  turn- 
ing away  thy  eyesi  Tell  me  what  lacks  the  picture?  Touch  it  no 
more !     What  thou  mayest  gain  in  softness  thou  wilt  lose  in  genios  and 
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animation.  Look  upon  thy  work,  and  tell  me,  did  I  not  rightly  promise 
thee  eternal  fame  ?  Seize,  secure  it,  tlTat  thy  name  may  pass  through 
ages  to  the  end  of  the  world !' 

And  the  youth,  with  a  smile  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  his  face  hot 
with  enthusiasm  and  pleasure,  his  hand  tremulous  with  agitation  and 
joy,  put  at  the  bottom :  *  V elasquez,  pinxit.* 

'  Thou  shalt  be  immortal,  Diego  Velasquez  de  Silva !'  said  the  old 
man. 

Velasquez  strained  him  in  his  arms,  weeping  with  joy,  and  exclaimed : 
<  And  thou  also,  Mioubl  Cervantes  Saavedra  !  What  thou  hast  read 
me  shall  be  eternal !' 


Atfyo/toK,  (A*,  r.) 


LINES 


SPRIKO'S      PIBST      SMALL      F  L  O  W  B  It  S  . 


«T    J.     B.     BIZBT. 


I  DEABLY  love  the  first  small  flowers  of  spring 
That  deck  the  leafless  woods,  and  oft  are  seen 
Along  the  snow-bank's  marge,  in  stormy  March, 
Lifting  the  withered  leaves  from  their  damp  beds, 
And  showing  'mid  the  wrecks  of  old  decay 
The  beauty  c^  their  fresh-awakened  life. 

It  cheers  my  spfrit  like  the  voice  of  Hope 
Long  flllent.  when  she  whispereth  again 
To  roye  (wnen  come  tho«e  sunny  smiling  days 
After  warm  rmns,  to  bless  the  early  spring) 
Along  the  paths  I  have  not  trod  so  long, 
That  lead  unto  the  leaf-ikrewn  forest-walks 
Where  bloom  the  early  flowers  \  blue  yiolets, 
With  tints  so  like  the  sky,  and  star-like  flowers 
Flung  down  by  angels  as  a  sign  of  spring. 
And  all  the  varied  sisterhood  of  blooms, 
Breathmg  the  fragrant  airs  of  paradise. 
And  pictured  with  the  lesson  of  God's  love. 

Winter  has  lingered  sadly ;  rural  life, 
So  long  without  the  charm  of  birds  and  flowers. 
Seems  like  existence  on  another  earth 
From  that  which  summer  decks. 

Still  dark  and  cold. 
And  barren,  save  the  slender  spires  of  grass. 
The  swelHng  buds  that  redden  on  the  trees. 
And  the  pale  smiHng  flowers  I  've  satherea  here : 
It  is  not  strange  I  love  them  with  deep  love, 
And  twine  them  in  my  brightest  garlands  oft, 
Decking  with  them  my  songs,    "nieir  tinted  leaves. 
Nodding  upon  their  slender  stems,  can  wake 
Thoughts  of  the  time  lonff  gone,  and  bring  again 
Scenes  fUl  of  pleasant  sadness. 
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Tm  !  there  is  one  abore  al)  oibeni 

Fondly  still  who  oliiiga  to  me, 
With  loTe  more  strong  than  e'en  a  mother's ; 

Dearest  Wifb!  His  thee,  His  thee! 


Thee  have  I  fonnd,  each  waking  morrow, 
In  my  heart  a  reigning  queen, 

Partaker  of  my  joy  and  sorrow, 
AU  I*Te  felt,  and  att  IWe  been. 


Ah !  oonld  such  lore  be  ever  riTen  t 
Could  BQoh  lore  be  ielt  asain  T 

Sealed  by  the  holy  stamp  of  hearen, 
Coold  our  hearts  be  torn  in  twain  7 


No!  time  love's  fetters  only  stremrthcn. 
Draws  them  close  and  doser  stiu. 

And  as  they  tighten,  mire  joys  lengthen. 
Slaves  obedient  to  the  will. 


Sweet  Peace  and  Love  reign  in  my  dwelling, 
Oqnstant  inmi^tea,  soocaing  show; 

Blest  wedded  pair !  ferever  smiling. 
Hand  in  hand,  through  life  they  go. 


Fools  may  seek  tainted  springs  of  pleasure. 
Wealth  its  transient  joys  may  find, 

Bot  heaven  grant  me  the  lasting  treasore 
Of  a  oalm,  contented  mind. 


The  way  to  bliss,  I  see  it  clearly ; 

Would  mankind  could  also  sec  1 
The  little  sphere  I  love  so  dearly 

Is  a  world  of  bliss  to  me. 


My  children,  rose-buds  young  and  tender, 
Snow-flakes,  yet  without  a  stain, 

With  rapture,  all  they  have  to  render. 
Kiss  me  o'er  and  o'er  again. 


Then  why  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  FoOyT 
Why  desert  the  social  hear^  ? 

Domestic  hie  so  pure  and  hdy 
Is  but  heaven  brought  down  to  earth. 
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A     ROMANCS     OF     THE     CLOISTBR. 


BT     M»«.     H.     S.     BTSaaTT. 


'  Yeb,  I  will ;  I  will  take  the  veil !  I  will  profess  at  the  Sacre  Ccntr, 
and  there,  amid  those  sacred  scenes,  I  shall  De  free  from  the  taunts  of 
my  cousin  and  the  reluctant  bounty  of  my  aunt.  Alas !  why  was  I 
bom  to  this !  Oh,  Holy  Virgin  !  give  me  grace  to  imitate  Thee  in 
thy  fortitude  under  affliction !' 

Thus  soliloquized  Rose  de  Biragues  as  she  sat  in  her  little  room,  her 
hand  resting  upon  the  open  page  of  her  diary,  where  she  had  just  re* 
corded  a  detailed  account  oi  slights  and  insults  innumerable,  which  for 
many  a  weary  day  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

Rose  de  Biragues  was  the  orphan-niece  of  Madame  de  Fdrolles,  the 
widow  of  a  rich  banker,  residing  a  short  distance  from  Caen,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  <La  Belle  Normandie.' 
Louis  de  Biragues,  the  Either  of  Rose,  and  the  only  brother  of  Madame 
de  F^roUes,  displeased  his  worldly  and  ambitious  sister  by  marrying 
early  in  life  a  charming  girl,  with  no  dower  but  her  beauty.  For  two 
years  he  led  a  life  of  unalloyed  happiness ;  but  ere  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  their  blissful  union  he  was  csuled  upon  to  mourn  the  early  death 
of  his  beloved  wife,  which  left  him  inconsolable.  Not  even  the  newly* 
awakened  tenderness  of  a  father's  -love  could  arouse  him  from  his  de- 
spondency, and  in  a  few  months  the  sod  of  the  parish  church-yard  was 
ODce  more  upturned  to  make  room  for  him  beside  his  wife.  He  be» 
queathed  the  infant  Rose  to  Madame  de  F6rolles,  begging  her  to  re- 
member that  she  was  the  child  of  the  brother  she  haid  once  fSndly 
loved,  and  do  by  her  as  she  would  by  her  own ;  but  time  had  long 
since  weakened  Madame  de  F^rolles'  early  love  for  Louis,  and  she 
only  remembered  that  the  infant  committed  to  her  care  was  th^  child 
of  the  despised  Rose  Deville. 

But  in  spite  of  neglect  and  want  of  affection,  Rose  de  Biragues  grew 
to  womanhood,  and  promised  to  be  as  beautiful  as  her  cousin  Marie 
de  FeroUes  was  plain  and  gauche.  Many  wore  the  slights  the  poor 
girl  would  have  to  endure,  as  a  casual  comparison,  drawn  by  some  un- 
prejudiced person  between  the  merits  of  the  two  cousins,  would  reach 
the  ears  of^Madame  de  Ferolles ;  and  so  continued  were  the  annoy- 
ances, that  at  last  the  poor  ^1  in  desperation  determbed  to  take  the 
veiL  Marie  de  F^oUes  and  her  mother  both  highly  approved  of  Rose's 
resolution,  and  never  were  they  so  kind  as  when  assisting  her  to  pre- 
pare for  the  eventful  step  which  would  relieve  them  of  her  forever. 

It  was  now  winter,  and  it  was  decided  that  Rose  should  enter  as 
Vostulante  until  afler  Christmas,  when  she  was  to  make  her  profession 
as  novice.  It  was  the  day  before  the  celebration  of  that  great  feast 
of  the  Nativity,  which  brings  forth  in  all  its  ffloi^  the  almost  imperial 
splendor  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  Rose  de  Biragues  entered  as  an 
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iomate  of  the  convent ;  and  although  a  Catholic  from  her  birth,  she 
had  never  seen  any  greater  display  than  was  exhibited  at  the  parish 
church.  Judge  th^  of  her  emotion  when  she  entered  the  superb  es- 
tablishment where  dwelt  Lei  dames  du  Sacr6  Cceur  de  Jesus.  The 
convent,  formerly  a  palace  of  the  ancient  regime,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square,  the  building  extending  round  three  sides  of  a  court, 
paved  with  tesselated  green  and  white  marble,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  sparkling  fountain  scattered  its  waters  from  the  graceful  bells  of  a 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  held  by  a  sea-nymph.  The  porters  at 
the  gate  received  the  young  girl,  and  led  her  through  an  arched  cloister 
to  a  suite  of  six  rooms,  each  larger  than  the  other.  The  walls  had 
formerly  been  decorated  with  su|>erb  mirrors,  and  finished  landscapes 
filled  up  the  intermediate  panels ;  but  the  piety  of  the  nuns,  and  the 
strict  laws  of  the  convent,  which  forbids  a  glass  of  any  kind  through- 
out the  establishment,  had  removed  the  mirrors,  and  caused  the  ex- 
quisite paintings  to  be  covered  with  a  preparation  similar  to  the  rest  of. 
the  walls.  But  the  white  and  gilded  Louis  Quatorze  mouldings  still 
left  enough  of  beauty  to  dazzle  even  the  sophisticated  eye ;  and  as  the 
gaze  «of  Rose  de  Bu*agues  wandered  firom  one  vast  salon  to  another, 
and  still  further,  until  through  an  immense  bow-window  she  saw  the 
highly  cultivated  grounds  of  the  convent  stretching  afar  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, shp  said  to  herself:  '  How  different  from  what  I  anticipated ! 
Here  there  is  nothing  gloomy ;  and  if  the  nuns  are  kind  to  me,  I  shall 
certainly  be  happy.'  .  As  she  thus  mused,  a  gentle  voice  fell  upon  her 
ear,  and  a  soft  'Welcome,  my  daughter,  to  this  abode  of  peace,' brought 
Rose  in  a  moment  to  the  feet  of  Uie  Superior ;  and  the  '  Bless  me,  my 
mother!'  which  burst  from  her  Over-cnarged  heart,  spoke  volumes. 
After  an  earnest  benediction  the  Superior  gently  raised  her,  and  seat- 
ing her  by  her  side,  spoke  to  her  of  the  high  and  holy  vows  she  m- 
tended  takine  upon  herself;  of  the  peace  that  the  world  cannot  give ; 
and  as  Rose  became  subdued  and  tranquillized,  she  felt  diat  it  was  a 
blessed  thing  that  &o  treatment  of  her  relatives  had  driven  her  to  such  a 
holy  and  peaceful  asylunL 

While  still  engaged  in  this  conversation  the  bell  sounded  for  the 
Angelus;  and  bidding  Rose  follow  her,  the  Superior  led  the  waj 
through,  a  lofty  hall,  whose  arched  ceiling  was  supported  by  twelve 
colossal  pillars  of  pale  green  marble,  forming  a  vestibule  of  rare  beauty, 
to  a  cloistered  corridor,  which  they  entered,  and  in  a  few  moments 
reached  the  chapel,  which  was  already  decorated  fer  the  midnight  mass 
of  Christmas  Eve.  The  chapel  was  of  dark  oak,  lighted  by  a  dome 
of  stained  glass  directly  above  the  akar,  whose  white  marble  surface 
caught  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  fell  in  myriad  gorgeous 
colors  upon  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  clustering  flowers ;  and 
one  glittering  beam  rested  on  the  diamond  wreath  that  encircled  the 
6stensoir,  which  was  that  night  to  receive  the  miraculous  wafer  trans- 
fermed  into  a  real  Saviour. 

While  the  nuns  repeated  the  customary  prayers,  Rose  could  not  re- 
frain from  looking  about  her.  The  convent  was  one  of  great  wealdi, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  altar  was  superb ;  many  of  the  pieces 
being  presents  from  princesses  of  royal  blood.    Immediately  bdiind 
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the  ahar  was  a  magnificent  picture,  representing  our  Satiour  holding 
his  sacred  bleeding  heart  in  hand,  and  nosts  of  saints  and  angels  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  at  the  precious  sight  The  ever-burning  alabaster 
lamp,  filled  with  perfumed  oil,  shed  a  dim'  light  upon  the  kneeling 
figures  of  the  nuns,  and  the  peaceful  happy  expression  of  their  faces 
filled  the  soul  of  Rose  with  indescribably  olissfiil  emotions.  ^ 

Week  passed  afier  week,  each  one  finding  Rose  happier  than  the 
last.  The  tranquil,  soothing  atmosphere  of  all  around,  and  the  numer- 
ous religious  duties  that  occupied  her  time,  left  not  a  moment  for  re- 
gret, and  she  prepared  with  alacrity  for  her  profession  as  novice. 

Shortly  after  she  had  taken  the  veil,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the 
3£he  Generale  to  make  a  transfer  of  nuns  from  the  convent  at  Caen  to 
the  one  of  the  same  -order  at  Rome,  and  the  Sceur  Marie  Rose  was 
among  the  number.    Although  the  nuns  kept  much  to  themselves 
durine  their  journey,  still  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  occasional  contact 
with  meir  fellow  travellers ;  and  during  their  passage  in  the  vessel  from 
Marseilles  to  Leghorn,  the  exquisite  embroidery,  which  was  the  daily 
employment  of  the  nuns,  attracted  the  passengers  to  their  frames,  and 
the  elder  ladies  entered  freely  into  conversation  witli  both  gentlemen 
and  ladies.     But  among  then!  was  one  who  found  that  the  sweet  face 
of  the  youne  novice  was  far  more  attractive  than  the  glittering  em- 
broidery which  grew  beneath  her  fair  fingers,  and  each  day  found  Al- 
fred de  Beaujeu  forming  one  of  the  coterie  that  assembled  round  the 
nuns.     Tall  and  eminently  handsome,  his  dark  eyes  beaming  with  in- 
telligence and  sensibility,  his  manner  deferential  m  the  highest  degree, 
his  whole  bearing  was  so  prepossessing,  that  from  captain  to  sailor,  from 
old  to  young,  he  was  a  universal  favorite.     Sceur  Thcrese,  who  was 
nearly  seventy,  anc[  had  never  been  accused  of  beauty,  openly  praised 
him,  without  any  fear  of  her  encomiums  causing  ill-natured  remarks, 
and  regretted  that  such  a  fine  young  man  had  not  the  vocation  for  a 
priest     And  Rose,  what  did  she  think  ?     Though  her  lips  were  silent, 
her  eyes  were  eloquent,  and  the  young  man  interpreted  their  language 
as  he  hoped.     Not  a  word  had  they  ever  exchanged ;  never  had  they 
been  for  a  moment  alone ;  still  they  both  felt  and  knew  that  they  loved, 
and  with  both  the  realization  of  the  fact  afforded  unutterable  joy.     To 
Rose  the  sensation  was  so  perfectly  novel,  that  she  did  not  even  feel 
that  she  was  doing  wrong ;  she  was  content  to  live  upon  the  bliss  of  the 
present,  and  not  think  of  the  future.    Indeed,  a  thought  beyond  the 
perfect  Elysium  of  her  present  state  never  crossed  her  mind ;  the  very 
iact  of  her  not  expressing  it,  deepened  its  intensity ;  but  with  De 
Beaujeu  the  joy  of  being  beloved  was  chastened  by  doubt  and  sadness. 
Unlike  Rose,  he  looked  into  the  future ;  he  longed  to  call  her  his  own, 
Ins  wife.     But  what !  she  was  already  the  bride  of  the  church,  and  a 
church  jealous  of  its  votaries.     The  voice  of  scandal  would  be  raised, 
and  in  no  Catholic  country  could  they  be  even  secure.    Still  he  re- 
flected as  little  as  possible  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  trusting 
that  something  might  occur  which  would  point  out  some  means  of  ac- 
complishing ms  wishes.    How  devoutly  he  longed  for  a  shipwreck ! 
bat  wind  and  tide  proved  favorable,  ana  they  soon  dropped  anchor  in 
the  busy  port  ^  Leghorn.    The  nuns  were  here  to  take  a  private  con- 
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Teyance  to  Rome,  and  they  were  about  to  part !  Could  he  let  her  go 
without  a  single  word  of  farewell  t  No !  he  must  express  his  feel- 
ings, and  then  mature  his  plans  for  gaining  her  for  his  wife. 

As  the  four  nuns  stepped  into  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey  them 
on  their  journey,  Alfred  de  Beaujeu  approached  with  four  superb 
bouquets,  which  he  presented  to  the  ladies  as  he  made  his  adieux ;  and 
the  three  were  so  much  occupied  in  admiring  theit  own,  and  expatia^ 
tu^g  upon  his  politeness,  (for  nuns  are  but  women,)  that  they  &iled  to 
observe  that  the  one  held  by  the  young  novice  was  far  more  recherdie 
and  beautiful  than  their  own ;  and  Rose  saw  with  a  blushing  cheek 
and  fluttering  heart  the  white  comer  of  a  note  peeping  from  among 
the  clustering  leaves.  The  bouquets  were  still  odorous,  though  some- 
what &ded,  when  they  reached  die  Eternal  City,  and  the  moment  she 
reached  her  cell,  with  fidling  fingers  she  unwound  the  blue  ribbon,  and 
read  with  tearful  eyes  and  throbbing  heart  the  first  words  of  leva 
What  bliss  upon  earth  is  comparable  to  this  I  The  rapture  of  avowal 
is  unutterable ;  but  when  we  behold  in  tangible  evidence  the  blissfiil 
fact,  when  we  read  and  re-read  the  burning  words,  they  seem  graven 
upon  our  heart  of  hearts,  loid  we  feel  that  even  the  roeo'leaf  would 
o  erflow  the  cup  of  happiness* 


OHAPTBft     aBOOMV. 


<  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Gaston  V  said  a  young  exquisite  to  his 
friend,  as  Uiey  sipped  an  iced  sherbet  at  Tortoni's, '  the  Utmtui  and  the 
pantheres  are  tempted  to  march  on  an  embassy  to  the  Holy  Father,  to 
petition  him  to  fbrmd  such  perversion  of  talents.  Good  heavens !  Al- 
fred de  Beaujeu  a  cowled  priest !' 

'  What !'  exclaimed  Gaston  de  Montaign,  starting  to  his  feet, '  Alfred 
de  Beaujeu  a  priest !  the  richest,  most  distingu6  man  in  Paris ;  from 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain  to  the  Chause^  d'Antin,  the  man  of  all  oth- 
ers the  most  admired !     You  surely  are  joking/ 

*  Ma  fei,  no !  I  wish  it  were  a  joke ;  fqr,  somehow,  one  was  never 
jealous  of  de  Beaujeu.' 

'Butwhat  is,  what  has  been  the  cause?  Has  he  lost  his  fi>rtune  1  has 
Blanche  de  Courcy  refiised  him }' 

*  No,  his  fbrtune  is  as  large  as  ever,  and  Blanche  de  Courcy  would 
willingly  be  Blanche  de  Beaujeu !  But  he  has  vnritt^n  to  Blanche, 
stating  that  he  trusts  she  will  not  think  it  capricious  or  unkind  in  him 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  contract  entered  into  by  their  parents,  saying  that 
as  they  have  met  but  twice,  he  cannot  flatter  himself  that  she  will  fed 
any  personal  disappointment  at  his  resolution  to  enter  upon  a  priestly 
life,  and  settles  upon  her  half  his  fortune ;  the  rest  is  given  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus.' 

*  But  still  there  must  be  a  cause.  A  man  with  aU  the  p«w>nal  and 
numerous  other  advantages  of  Alfred  de  Beaujeu,  scarcely  twenty-five 
years  of  ase,  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  resign  them  all  to  become  a 
priest ;  and  he  was  never  a  dev6t !' 

'  EcouieZf  Giuton,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  private  bit  of  scandal  told  me 
in  confidence  by  de  Br^z^,  who  made  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Leg- 
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bom,  last  year,  with  de  Beaujeu.  There  was  a  party  of  nuns  of  die 
Sacr6  CcBur  on  board,  and  one  of  them  de  Brez^  describes  as  the  most 
beautiful  creature  he  ever  beheld :  a  complexion  like  the  inner  petals 
of  die  blush  rose,  eyes  of  heaven's  own  blue,  and  I  know  not  what 
odier  extravagant  similes  he  used ;  but,  enfin,  she  was  perfect ;  of  a 
s^le  totally  different  ^rom  Alfred ;  and,  moreover,  she  had  diat  purity 
mad  ^fieucheur,  so  captivating  to  a  man  so  much  in  die  world  as  de 
Beaujeu.  l>e  Br^6  declares  the  nun  was  as  much  bewitched  as  poor 
Alfred ;  and  my  private  inference  is,  that  de  Beaujeu,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  dispensadon,  or  to  induce  the  lady  to  break  her  vows, 
bas  determined  to  turn  priest  himself  You  know  whatever  he  under- 
look  he  pursued  with  his  whole  soul,  and  he  has  probably  fallen  in  love 
with  the  same  ardor/ 

'WeD, poor  Alfred!  these  women  do  play  the  deuce  with  us.  Adieu! 
I*m  off  to  Fanny's.  I  suppose  she  will  send  me  to  the  Morgue  or  la 
Tnppe  one  of  these  days !' 

The  gay  speculation  of  the  young  exquisite  was  cwrect.  When 
Boae  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  fascinating  influence  of  de 
Beaujeu's  letter,  the  words,  '  Dearest  Rose,  I  long  to  call  you  wife  1' 
fltrudc  her  in  all  dieir  force.  She,  the  bride  of  Christ,  who  had  vowed 
to  receive  none  but  him  fin*  her  bridegroom!  She  thought  of  die 
anathemas  the  Bishop  had  uttered  against  those  who  dishonored  bodi 
die  Church  and  themselves  by  receding  frY>m  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness j  of  the  aversion  the  nuns  would  feel  toward  her,  did  diey  but 
know  of  the  letter  she  had  received.  The  conflict  was  tremendous ; 
and  durowing  herself  before  the  statue  of  the  Viboin  that  occupied 
8  niche  of  her  ceU,.  she  burst  into  a  long  and  passionate  flood  of  tears. 
Before  she  arose,  her  resolution  was  taken.  She  would  banish  him 
from  her  heart ;  he  should  be  to  her  as  though  he  had  never  existed. 
Could  a  love  that  caused  her  such  unhappiness  be  equal  to  the  reli- 
gion that,  before  her  fatal  journey,  had  filled  her  with  such  joy  and 
peace  t  Oh,  no !  She  dedicated  herself  again  to  die  Blessed  Mother, 
and  rose  a  suffering  woman,  widi  a  crushed  and  Inoken  heart.  MoodiB 
passed  on,  and  more  than  once  had  Alfred  contrived  means  to  forward 
letters  to  her  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nuns,  but  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  martyr  she  destroyed  them  without  breaking  die  seal,  and 
afier  each,  applied  herself  more  and  more  strenuously  to  her  devotions. 
But  the  auctions  are  the  great  support  of  lifo,  and  outraged  Love  will 
triumph  even  in  the  death  of  its  victim!  Constant  austerities  and 
continual  suppression  of  every  thought  of  Alfred  wore  upon  the  deli- 
cate fi^me  ot  the  lovely  nun,  and  Consumption  claimed  her  as  his  prey. 
Never,  as  yet,  had  Rose  summoned  sufficient  resolution  to  narrate  to 
her  confessor  the  occurrences  of  her  eventful  journey ;  but  tiow  she 
fblt  that  she  was  dying,  that  ere  many  weeks  her  name  would  be  but 
a  memory,  and  she  felt  she  could  die  more  calmly  should  she  unburden 
her  whole  heart  to  her  spiritual  fother.  The  gray  pall  of  evenine  was 
letting  over  die  horizon,  when  Rose,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  still  bean- 
uSai,  entered  the  confessional  With  chdung  voice  she  finished  the 
'  mid  culpa,'  and  proceeded  to  narjrate  the  whole  course  of  her  feelings* 
finom  the  time  of  her  first  meeting  de  Beaujeu ;  and  so  absorbed  was 
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the  with  her  own  thoughts,  that  she  did  not  notice  the  conyulsive  aobi 
that  shook  the  confessional,  as  she  described  in  eloquent  words  die  in- 
tensity of  her  love  for  Alfred.  She  depicted  her  anguish  at  their  sepa- 
ration, the  struggle  between  desire  and  duty  when  she  received  the 
letters,  and  finished  by  praying  that  it  might  not  impede  her  entrance  into 
the  heavenly  world,  that  purified  and  holy  it  was  still  enshrined  in  her 
heart  of  hearts.  As  she  paused  for  the  benediction,  overcome  with  the 
exertion,  the  door  of  the  confessional  suddenly  opened,  and  raising  her 
eyes,  Rose  uttered  a  shriek  of  surprise,  and  sank  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  Alfred  de  Beaujeu !  Forgetting  all  else  but  that  he  held  his  bek)ved 
at  last  within  his  grasp,  he  lavished  the  caresses  of  affection  upon  her 
senseless  form,  begging  that  she  would  grant  him  but  one  Iook  in  the 
name  of  their  long  cherished  love.  His  voice  recalled  the  spirit  from  die 
verge  of  the  unknown  world.  Opening  her  eyes,  she  fixed  upon  hira 
a  look  of  unutterable  affection,  murmured  his  name,  and  fell  back 
heavily  upon  his  arm — he  gazed  upon  the  dead !  Once  more  he  saw 
her,  dressed  in  bridal  robes,  the  orange  wreath  fastening  the  veil  that 
concealed  her  golden  hair,  the  wedding  ring  upon  her  finger — all 
even  as  he  had  pictured  in  his  airy  visions,  there  she  lay — the  bride 
of  Death! 

The  confessor  of  the  convent  (who  had  been  unexpectedly  called 
away,  and  requested  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  to  send  another  brother 
in  his  pl^e  to  the  Sacro  Cceur,  which  explained  the  opportune  appear- 
ance of  Alfred,)  returned  in  time  to  perform  the  funeral  service  for 
the  deceased  nun,  and  none  dreamed  of  the  mighty  agitation  that 
swelled  to  bursting  the  heart  of  the  priest  who  assisted  him  at  the 
mournful  ceremony,  and  no  eye  saw  the  look  of  intense  love  that, 
lingering,  took  its  last  fond  farewell  of  the  dead  novice.  The  next 
day  Father  Alfred  petitioned  for  a  transfer  to  the  order  of  La  Trappe, 
and  not  a  monk  of  that  most  severe  of  severe  communities  practues 
more  unceasing  austerities  than  Alfred  de  Beaujeu. 

Trust  me,  gentle  reader,  many  a  romance  lies  hidden  beneadi  die 
priestly  cowl,  and  the  smouldering  embers  of  disappointed  aflectioa 
would  ofttimes  be  £>nnd,  were  the  heart  of  the  cloistered  nun  laid  bare 
to  view. 


THE      SUMKBir     CITT. 


HAmxI  the  (Uni  bells  of  the  Sunken  City 
Fysal  once  more  their  wonted  evening  chime; 

Drom  the  DeepHi  abynes  floats  a  dlUT, 
Wild  and  woodnMW,  of  the  okln  ame. 

Tennples,  towers,  and  domes  of  many  stories 
There  lie  buried  In  an  oeeaihgmTe, 

Undescned,  save  when  their  golden  glories 
Gleam  at  sunset  through  the  lighted  ware. 

And  the  mariner  who  hath  seen  them  glisten, 
In  whoee  ears  those  magic  bells  do  sound, 

Might  by  afalht  bide  there  to  watch  and  listen, 
Though  Death  huts  behind  each  dark  roc 


Mfftg jn*t  AMktUfjf. 


[rou 


So  (he  bens  of  Bfemory*s  woiMler«lty 
Peal  for  me  (heir  old  melodkMia  ehUae: 

So  m  V  heart  pours  forth  a  changeful  ditty, 
Sad  and  |>lea8ant,  ftom  the  by-gens  dma. 

Domes,  and  towers,  and  caadea,  Ibncy-baBdid, 
There  lie  lost  to  Dayll|^*8  gwlsk  besms, 

There  lie  hidden,  UU  oaveUed  and  gilded, 
Glory^gUded,  by  my  nightly  dreams  I 


And  then  hear  I  moric  aweei  up-lmnillag 
From  many  a  well<known  phsmom  bsndi 

Xad  through  tears  ean  see  my  aataral  dr  ~~ 
Far  off  in  the  SpirU*a  huninoos  Lndl 
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TUNS       TO       TBB       QODB. 


voiCBBR  rax. 


TO       IIIKBBVA. 

Hbab,  blne^^ed  Pallav  !    Ba^rly  we  call, 

Entreating  thee  to  our  glad  festival, 

Held  in  the  annny  morning  of  ihe  year, 

In  this,  onr  roey  ide,  to  thee  most  dear. 

Thine  altar,  bnilded  by  young  maiden  hands. 

Near  the  Carpathian's  sparklins^  water  stands. 

Upon  the  slant  and  snnny  Rhodian  shore, 

Gracing  the  green  lawn's  undulating  floor ; 

Walled  in  with  trees,  which,  sweeping  wide  around, 

Rampart  the  precincts  of  the  holy  ground. 

Myriads  of  roses  flushing  full  in  bloom, 

Send  to  far  Caria  surge  of  rich  perfume, 

like  the  glad  incense  of  our  prayer,  which  floats 

Up  to  the  trembling  stars.    The  ringing  notes 

Of  silver  flutes  roll  through  the  echoing  woods, 

Startling  the  Fauns  in  their  shy  solitudes. 

A  hundred  boys,  each  fairer  than  a  gurl. 

Over  the  green  sward,  clad  in  armor,  whirl 

In  tiiy  wiM  mystic  dance.    A  hundred  maids. 

In  white  and  gold,  come  from  the  dusky  glades^ 

The  lovdiest  of  our  beauty-blessed  isle — 

Their  small  white  feet  glittering  like  stars  that  smfle 

In  the  dark  azure  of  a  moonless  night : 

They  bear  thy  robe  of  pure  and  stainless  white, 

Sleeveless,  embroided  richly  with  fine  gold. 

Where'er  thy  deeds  are  told ; 

Those,  chiefly,  done  of  old. 
When,  bearing  in  the  van,  thou  didst  the  Gianti  fight 

Brain-bom  of  Zkub,  thou  who  dost  teach  to  m&k 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  hast  brought  again 

Science  imd  Art  in  renovated  youth. 

And  taught  &ir  Greece  to  love  and  seek  the  truth ) 

Thou  to  whom  artist  and  artificer. 

Fearing  thy  potent  anger  to  incur, 

Bend  down  beseechingly  and  'pray  for  aid. 

In  all  the  cunning  mysteries  of  their  trade ; 

Inspired  by  thee,  young  men,  immured  in  I'dls, 

Drink  deep  of  learning  at  Time's  ancient  wells, 

Forget  that  Beauty's  starry  ^es  still  shine, 

And  k>ve  Athbna  only,  the  Divine : 

Old  gray-haired  Mges  pore  on  antique  scrolls. 

And  feeid  with  wisdom's  oil  iheir  burning  souls : 

Inspired  by  thee,  the  prophet  sees  afiur 

The  signs  of  peace,  the  portents  of  grim  war. 

Foretells  the  strange  and  wayward  destinies 

Of  nations  and  of  meu,  and  when  the  skies 

With  genial  rains  will  bless  the  husbandman, 

Or  vex  the  earth  with  hail :    Thy  fiiYor  can 
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The  life  of  thope  thoa  West  weD  prolong, 
And  make  hofur  Bid  youthful  again  and  strong. 
Oh,  oome  to  08,  while  glitterinff  with  dew 
Young  Day  «tiU  erinsons  the  horimi  Uno  1 

Come,  PAaTHENos.  to  thy  bdoved  home, 

Though  thou  a&r  dost  roam, 

Where  hungry  ooeans  foam, 
And  there  dispensest  light  harbarie  natkms  through. 

Oh,  oome  not  to  us  olad  in  armor  bright, 
Intolerable  unto  mortal  siffht ; 
With  flashing  Bffear  and  helm  of  blasiDg  gold. 
Crested  with  griffin-guarded  sphynx ;  nor  liM ' 
Thine  egis,  bmzlng  with  Mkdusa's  eyes, 
Wreathed  with  live  serpents !    Not  in  warlike  gniae, 
As  when  against  the  giants  thou  did'st  maroh, 
With  thy  strong  tread  shaking  the  Ay^s  great  aroh, 
Terrific  in  thy  panoply  of  war, 
The  lightning  in  thy  right-hand  flashing  Ikr, 
Till,  struck  with  fear  and  overpowerinff  dread, 
Heaven's  baffled  adversaries  howlingfled. 
Come  in  thy  garb  of  peace,  with  kindly  smile 
Breathing  now  beauty  on  thy  flowery  isle } 
With  mystic  veil  over  thy  ^ftnling  brow, 
And  soft  feet,  whiter  than  the  mountain  snow ! 
Come  to  us  over  the  exulting  sea, 
Frcmi  thy  Tegnan  shrine  in  Arcady, 
Thv  sacred  dragon  gliding  e'er  the  waves. 
While  nymphs,  emerging  f^om  deep  ooean  oaves, 
Float  like  clear  stars  upon  the  misty  spray. 
And  carol  round  thee  many  a  pleasant  1^, 
And  Nbttunb,  smiling  grimly  at  the  strain, 
Giv^  the  glad  welcome  to  his  vast  domain. 

And  Mouj9  bears  incense  ttom  the  shores 
Where  the  mad  Ganges  roars 
And  his  wild  torrent  pours 
I'the  Indian  sea,  and  all  the  trees  lioh  odors  rain. 

Thou  who  the  daring  Argonanta  dld^  guide 
Over  the  stormy  sea's  rebellious  tide, 
By  {jenmos  and  by  sunny  Samothraoe  — 
Fair  isles  that  sit  the  waves  wiUi  stately  grace — 
By  Troas  and  the  dark  Symplogades, 
Ajid  sentest  them,  with  fiivorable  breteae. 
Through  the  wide  Euxine  unto  Cok^ — bear, 
Oh  virgin  ffoddess  1  and  come  amOing  new, 
Whfle  we  do  wait  upon  the  silver  sands. 
And  stretch  imploringly  our  suppliant  hands ! 
Then  shall  our  maidens,  of  long  snauner  eves, 
Embowered  among  the  overdiading  leaves, 
(Whfle  tan^  of  Uiee,  their  sweet  task  thsy  fUfil, 
*  Flymg  the  distaff  with  a  curious  skfll,) 
TeD  of  the  time  when,  bri^^  than  a  alar, 
Approaching  on  the  azure  sea  a&r. 
Thou  did'st  our  humUe  ceremonies  bkai. 
And  smOe  uoon  their  budding  loveliness : 
When  new  flowers  sprang  in  every  sunny  vale, 
New  odors  breathed  in  every  ploasant^e. 
And  whiter  oom,  and  richer  wine  and  ofl 
Thenoelbrward  paid  the  husbandman's  gM  toO, 
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And  Uander  breeses  and  Krener  skies 
Thenoeforward  blessed  the  isle.    Oh,  good  and  wise  I 

Oh,  radiant  eoddess !  shall  this  saored  day 

F^BS  monrnfolly  away, 

And  fiide  to  evening  gray. 
And  thon  not  deign  to  glad  our  anzioas,  longing  eyas  ? 


▲  !,»■•«   FkKK. 


ON      BEARDS 


■  LoKOi,  wonhlpi^d  might  He  bel  what  a  besrd  thou  bast  got  I* 
* — Hubeoitlgrewthiaandhangerlj,  oiidBeemMtoaakhimsoiMaAhewaBdrliiklBKr 
* — Why  shoald  a  man  whoee  blood  is  warm  witbln,  Bit  like  bis  gnuklsire  cut  tn  aSabasterT* 
*  —  Wits  beard  of  formal  cat*  svAKsnas. 

Toward  the  terminatioii  of  my  Essay  of  the  last  month  on  this  grave 
and  momentous  topick»  O  thou  bright  and  courteous  EditCM*  of  the 
rising  and  extending  Knickerbocker  !  I  had  perceived  myself  to  be 
suddenly  falling  into  the  gay  and  discursive  humour  that  doth  alas  1  so 
easily  beset  me ;  and  that  is  so  adverse  to,  and  subversive  of  a  nice  and 
logical  consideration  of  the  grave  social  enormity  to  which  the  popula- 
cioii  of  this  metropolis  is  becoming  prone :  — *- 1  can  only  mean  the 
enormity  of  Beards. 

,  I  therefore  closed,  after  tlie  expression  of  a  few  hasty  thoughts ;  in- 
tending to  resume  the  subject  when  I  should  bring  myself  to  a  more 
aoiet  and  philosophick  tone  and  frame  of  mind.  I  thought  also  of  the 
IjimiliMr  Latin  proverb,  which  is  not  however  (as  I  am  classically  in- 
fiyrmed)  the  proverb  of  an  ancient  date,  but  which  nevertheless,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modem,  carries  the  judicious  purport  on  its  fVont,  that 
it  does  not  become  us  to  dispute  on  matters  of  Taste ;  and  I  desired 
thereupon  to  examine  the  otner  side  of  the  proposition,  and  to  know 
whether  countervailing  thoughts  might  not  arise  m  my  breast  in  ^vour 
of  this  imitation  as  a  matter  of  taste  by  civilized  man,  of  the  proper 
appendage  of  the  goat 

Alas,  that  I  should  say  so !  like  so  many  wiser  and  better  men,  the 
longer  the  time  may  be  diat  I  spend  in  reflection,  the  more  fixed  and 
perfect  is  the  conviction  that  I,  I  only  if  it  must  be  so,  hoiUy  am  alto- 
gether in  the  right 

Taste  I  say  I,  Taste  !  —  Suppose  a  wretch  should  decide  upon  go- 
ing home  and  shooting  his  father  and  mother — shall  it  be  considered 
a  matter  of  Taste  whether  of  the  two  he  shall  first  plump  over  1 

Suppose  a  man  found  guilty  of  having  eaten  a  potato  with  a  wood- 
cock ;  or  of  having  dismissed  his  plate  during  the  autumnal  months 
with  the  head  of  that  delicious  bird  untouched  upon  it  —  is  he  ever 
thereafter  to  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  word  Taste  1 

Suppose  a  Gentleman  upon  a  Summer  day  to  receive  from  the  gar- 
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den  of  a  kind  friend  at  Hell-Gatb,  (pahlon  the  word,  I  believe  it  to 
be  legitimate,)  a  delicious  head  of  Lettuce  in  the  co<d  of  morning  lor 
his  sallad  of  the  day.  H^  has  placed  it  in  a  dish  apart  from  the  ice,  on 
one  of  the  stone  shelves  of  his  upright  Refrigerator.  He  takes  it  fivtb 
at  the  right  moment  to  be  dressed  by  his  own  hands  for  the  dinner.  He 
first  divests  it  of  the  outer  leaves.  He  arrives  at  the  cool,  virhite,  elas- 
tick,  crisp  inner-coatings,  edged  with  the  most  delicate  hue  of  oea- 
creen — ne  cracks  them  off  the  central  stalk,  close  to  the  atalk  that  bora 
mem,  and  this  discloses  an  inner  layer  of  leaves  yet  noore  delicate  and 
pure,  vrith  a  dreamy  imagination,  at  the  topmost  border,  of  what  mighK 
in  time  have  mingled  into  green.  He  cracks  these  also  off;  and  b^ 
hold  I  the  budding  leaves  that  were  never  intended  to  be  touched  bf 
colour  I  These  also,  thesa  infant  foliations  of  this  delicious  offerinff  of 
nature  fi>r  the  recreation  of  man,  these  too,  are  yet  more  carefully  ti^en 
from  the  parent  stalk  to  delight  and  crown  the  bowl. 

Now  slowly,  leaf  after  leaf,  all  cool,  all  spotless,  all  dewy,  aU  moislt 
all  invigorated,  all  crisp,  leaf  after  leaf^  has  been  gently  fi>Ided,  tender^ 
sheltered,  in  a  pure  white  damask  napkin,  (O  call  it  dried,  abeorbeX 
not  vnped  /)  and  quietly,  deftly,  gracefully,  daintily  placed  into  die  cool 
glass  bowl ;  the  hollow  of  each  leaf  lying  upward  to  receive  (from  a 
box-wood  or  Swiss-poplar  spoon)  a  small  quantity  of  the  dressing  im- 
mortalized by  the  pen  of  the  late  Reverend  and  distinguished  Sydney 
Smith  in  the  following  lines : 

*Two  \axig&  potatoes,  paned  throagh  kiioheii  rievtt, 
SmooihiieM  and  softaeai  to  the  sallad  give; 
or  mordeot  mustard  add  a  single  spoon, 
Diatmat  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon, 
Bi*  deem  it  not.  Lady  of  herbs,  a  flmlt 
To  add  a  doable  quantity  of  salt 
Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lnoca  crowB, 
And  twice  with  vinegar  procured  (torn  town ; 
True  flavour  needa  it,  and  jrour  poet  begs 
Tbe  poonded  yellow  of  two  welHMiled  eggs. 
Let  onions'  atoms  Ivk  within  tbe  bowl. 
And,  icaree  soipeeted,  animate  the  wholes 
Then  lastly  in  the  flavoured  compound  toes 
One  magiok  moonAd  of  anchovy  sduce. 
O  great  and  glorloas  I  O  herbaceous  treat  I 
T  would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat ; 
Back  to  tbe  woild  heM  turn  his  weary  soul. 
And  plunge  his  flngers  in  the  Sallad  Bowl  I* 

Onr  judicious  host,  mindfiil  that  much  of  the  day's  haq^pinesa  of  his 
guests  IS  now  at  stake,  wields  artistically  his  wooden  fork  and  spooiw 
and  while  he  distributes  the  contents  of  the  bowl  among  his  fhends 
"with  the  justice  and  liberalitv  of  the  gods,  takes  care  to  see  that  eadi 
part  of  each  leaf  enjoys  its  due  proportion  of  the  dressing.  He  ac- 
complishes this  veithout  in  the  least  degree  bruising  or  discomposinff 
or  diminishing  the  crispness  of  even  the  most  tender  of  the  leaves,  and 
hardly  disturbs  its  repose  until  he  has  deposited  it  in  the  c^intre  of  die 
plate  of  the  convive. 

Now  suppose  this  convive,  this  guest,  instead  of  transferring  it  un- 
broken unbruised  unruffled  into  the  penetralia  of  his  mouth,  by  means 
of  rolling  it  gracefully  around  his  silver  fourchette,  should  proceed  to 
mince  and  chop  and  hash  it  up  upon  his  plate  with  his  steel  knife,  de- 
stroymg  all  the  lacteal  veins  and  vessels  of  the  tortured  plant  diat  at 
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leDgth  expires  in  agony  before  his  eyes ;  tom»  mutilated,  bleeding  forth 
its  sacred  ichor,  discoloured,  flaccid,  dead ! — Is  such  a  monster,  when 
be  consumes  Lettuce  in  such  a  way  as  this,  to  defend  himself  behind 
mn  apparition  of  Taste  t 

Then  neither  are  these  brushes  of  Beards,  these  pepper-and-salt^ 
nor  these  Judas-Iscariot-red  bristles,  in  any  degree  defensible  upon  the 
pretext  of  the  Taste  of  the  owners  of  them.  There  exists  no  right 
•whatever  to  exhibit  to  the  community  on  any  such  plea  a  disgusting 
object  of  this  sort.  Upon  every  principle  of  comity  and  social  order 
they  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  this  before  the  bright  Bull  <  receives 
die  Sun,'  or  the  Dog-Star  shall  make  us  long  for  coolness  and  for  shade. 

I  regret — dear  Publick  I  apologize  to  thee! — that  seduced  by  the 
Demon  of  Parenthesis  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  head  of  pure  Summer 
Lettuce,  I  have  wandered  off  from  the  consideration,  ana  anathema  of 
the  suUect  on  which  I  intended  to  have  expatiated.  It  was  my  plan 
when  I  sat  down  to  have  dwelt  upon  the  Saucer  and  the  Trencher 
beards.  But  the  boundary  of  my  space  in  this  our  favorite  Magazine 
is  already  trenched  upon,  if  not  overpassed.  Receive  then  ray  aspira- 
tions. Wait  for  my  thoughts.  Tnm  your  Imperials.  Subdue  your 
MoQstaches.  Banish  your  Beards.  And  look  afier  th^half^ncealed 
saucers  that  you  cherish  under  your  chins.  jobr  Watsrs. 


THB     MANTLE     OF     BURIED     TEARS. 

Thbsb  are  cenu  flitt  iMt  in  Um  dleat  cave* 

Of  the  deep  and  boundlesB  m^ 
And  the  riches  of  earth  on  its  bounding  wares 

Is  tossed  by  the  breeces free; 
Bat  I  *d  give  thero  all  for  the  emlles  and  tears 
Thai  Ue  with  the  weslth  of  buried  yesia. 

There  are  sands  that  glitter  away  in  the  West, 
Where  ages  tlie  nTers  bave  roDed 

Their  clear  cold  floods  to  the  ooean^  breast, 
0*er  beds  stareprinkled  with  gold ; 

Bui  what  to  the  wealth  of  their  goMen  tide 

To  the  treasures  the  years  that  have  Tanlshed  hide? 

There  are  soonda  of  Tolees  that  erer  ileal  baok 
From  the  depths  of  by-gooe  years, 

And  memory  bestrews  the  ofMrodden  track 
With  its  smiahino,  its  shadow  and  tears: 

O,  doablY  dear  are  the  gems  that  lie 

In  the  golden  years  that  hare  flitted  by! 

As  the  light  fades  out  from  an  evening  dood, 

Their  days  have  gHded  away. 
And  ihe  heart  is  sttll^neath  the  chilly  shroud 

That  beat  high  In  ll(b*a  happy  day: 
O I  where  Is  the  treasure  ihe  wide  world  bean 
That  is  worth  one  smile  from  the  buried  years  T 

Vague  realm  of  the  past!  bow  joyous  a  band 
Have  you  called  finom  the  homes  of  men 

To  the  silent  vales  of  that  shadowy  land 
Whence  they  come  not  back  again  I 

Ye  gathered  vears,  what  treasures  ye  heart 

For  the  loved  and  Ihe  lost  to  earth  are  there ! 
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Warrs-JACKrr ;  om  thk  WoRtp  w  a  M am-ot-War.  Bjr  Rsrhajt  If bltillb,  A«lhor  «r  'Tjprt/ 
*  Omoo,*  *  Mvoi,*  and  *  Redbura.'   NewtTork :  Harpir  ahb  Brothrrs. 

/  Well,  ire  are  glad  to  find  the  author  of  *  Typee'  on  ih»  ttf^X  ground  at  laiL 
When  we  read  hia  '  Mardi,'  or  rather  frUd  to  read  it,  for  we  nerer  oomld  get  qdto 
thfrough  it,  we  feared  that  the  author  had  miataken  his  bent,  Hke  a  eomio  aeter  with  a 
'  penshong*  for  tragedy,  and  that  we  were  thenceforth  to  hear  from  him  fai  a  ijatada 
philoeophloal  rifaeciamento  of  Carltlc  and  Emerson.  *  Redbnm'  rii— red  it; 
and  now  oomes  *  White-Jacket,^  to  reinstate  the  author  in  the  best  good-graoes  d 
the  reading-public.  Not  a  page  of  this  last  work  has  escaped  us ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  eontinwnu  interest  which  it  excited,  a  quality  not  always  encountered  eren  in  the 
most  popular  works  of  our  time,  that  we  accomplished  its  perusal  in  two  '  aittingii,' 
pnaYoidably  protracted,  we  may  remaric,  for  we  could  not  leaTe  the  work,  while  there 
was  yet  a  page  unread.  Without  the  aid  of  much  imagination,  but  with  a  dagaer- 
reotype-liko  naturalness  of  description.of  all  which  the  writer  saw  and  feh  himseM^ 
and  all  which  he  saw  others  feel,  Mr.  Mbltillb  has  g^iTen  us  a  Tolume  whiob,  in  its 
eyident  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  personal  and  indiridual  delineation,  reminds  m 
eontanually  of  that  admirable  and  justly  popular  work,  the  ^Two  Year 9  Btftrt  the 
Mti9V  of  the  younger  Dana.  A  rein  of  sly  humor  percolates  through  the  book ; 
and  a  sort  of  unctuous  toying  with  Tcrbol  double-meanings,  is  once  in  a  while  to  be 
met  witbj  which  go  far  to  indicate,  that  if  the  author  had  liTcd  in  the  '  City  sf 
Brotherly  Love,''  (church-burners,  firemen-fighters,  assassins,  and  rowdies,  excaee 
the  implied  exceptions !)  he  might,  with  a  little  proper  instruction,  haye  become  as  oc^ 
brated  as  '  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,'  that  preiminent  model  of  a  pun-hunter.  We  had 
intended  to  present  several  extracts  from  *  White-Jacket,'  which  we  had  penciDed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  perusal  *,  but  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  book  itself,  at  this  late 
period,  would  doubtless  make  them  '  twice-told  tales'  to  the  great  majority  of  osr 
readers.  We  would  call  especial  attention,  as  a  matter  of  present  public  interest,  to 
the  chapters  descriptive  of  an  instance  of  almost  indiscriminate  flogging  on  board  a 
man-of-war,  and  the  consequences  of  such  inconsistent  punishment,  in  the  ease  ct  ca^ 
offender.  The  foroo  of  public  opinion,  and  the  example  of  certain  humane  ofliocrs 
in  the  highest  rank  of  the  American  navy,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  corporeal  punishment,  if  not  mainly  abofiahed,  will  at  least  be  hereafter 
fr^uently  resorted  to  than  formerly,  and  greatly  lessened  in  its  severity.  The 
signs  of  the  times'  would  seem  to  point  unerringly  to  this  reauK. 
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Aolnini,  New-Totfe:  Jahsi  II . 


The  presBiire  of  new  pablioatioiiB  upon  ui,  to  several  of  wliich  we  are  obliged  to 
refer  briefly  in  another  department  of  the  Knickerbocker,  proTents  such  a  notice  of 
the  present  Tolnme  as  we  should  bo  well  pleased  to  award  it ;  for  we  eneonnter  in  its 
pages  many  gems  of  thonght  and  felicities  of  expression  which  proTc  the  writer  to 
possess  a  poetical  capacity  of  no  ordinary  character.  We  could  instance,  had  we  the 
requisite  space,  many  &Yorable  ^>ecunen8  of  the  writer's  powers,  but  are  compelled  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  following,  which  fills  but  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pages  contained  in  the  volume  which  it  graces.  It  is  entitled  *  TKt  Loom 
of  Lift:' 


*I  STOOD  within  a  ^MciouB  room 

Whero  many  bn^  wesTort  were, 
Aad  each  one  plajed  alofty  loom, 

WMh  oeawlesB  and  with  nolmr  lUr ; 
Warp  and  roller,  apooli  and  reea— 

It  wsB  a  mazy  scene  to  view, 
WhUe  alow  rerolred  the  groaning  wbeeta, 

Saudi  tet  the  dashing  shntttoa  flew. 

<  Unnumbered  threads  of  brilliant  dyes, 
From  beam  to  beam  all  closely  olrawnf 

Beemed  dipped  in  hues  of  sunset  skies, 
Or  steeped  In  tints  of  roer  dawn; 

Or  as  a  thousand  rainbows  bright 
Had  been  unravelled,  ray  bv  ray, 

And  each  prlsmatle  beam  of  light 

.    Inwoven  with  the  fhbrio  lay. 


« Qnlck,  quick  the  c 


rdratUesflew, 


And  Slowly  up  the  web  was  tolled, 
Sprinkled  with  purple,  red  and  blue. 

And  stiewed  with eCarv  of  yellow  goU; 
The  quaint  device  came  forth  so  true, 

It  seemed  a  work  of  magic  power, 
Am  if  by  force  of  Nature  srew 

Bach  Imaged  leaf  and  loured  flower. 

«I  sat  within  a  silent  room, 

While  evening  shadows  deepened  round. 
And  thought  that  lifoU  like  a  loom 

With  many-colored  tiaaues  wound; 
Oar  souls  the  warp,  and  thought  a  thread 

That,  since  our  being  first  began. 
Backward  and  forth  has  ever  sped. 

Shot  by  the  busy  weaver  —  mant 

*  And  all  events  of  changing  years 

That' lend  their  colors  to  our  Ufe, 
Thouidi  oft  their  memory  disappears 

Amid  our  pleasures  and  our  strife. 
Are  added  floras  to  the  warp, 

And  here  and  there  they  wUl  be  seen, 
IWed  deep  in  toy  or  sorrows  sharp — 

For  iM  are  all  that  we  AaiM  &M1I. 


« The  lovea  and  hopes  of  yonthAd  hears, 

ThougAi  buried  In  oblivion  deep, 
like  hidden  threads  in  woven  flowers 

Upon  the  web  will  start  flrom  sleep. 
And  one  loved  face  we  sometimea  mid 

Pictured  there,  with  memories  rife; 
A  part  of  that  myiterious  mind 

Which  fi>rma  tlie  endless  warp  of  lifo. 


«StIll  hour  by  hour  the  tissne  grows,  * 

(Memory  ia  its  wdl  known  namO)) 
Stained  bright  with  joys  or  dark  with  woea, 

The  pattern  never  twice  the  saaet 
For  its  confused  and  mingled  gleams 

Display  so  little  care  or  plan. 
In  heedless  sport  the  shatUe  seems 

Thrown  by  the  maddened  weaver — maat 

*  And  If  our  eonedoua  waking  thought 

Weaves  out  so  few  and  worthlesa  ends, 
Much  more  a  tanked  woof  is  wrought 

When  dream  with  dream  c(»nmin^ng 
The  toilsome  scenes  of  weary  days;    [blends ; 

anight  lived  o*er,  at  mcwn  we  see 
monstrous  in  a  thousand  ways, 
like  Ihbled  ^tasp»  on  tapeetry. 

*  And  as  the  weaver's  varied  braid. 

When  turned,  a  double  wcmder  showa— 
The  ll^tB  an  changed  to  sombre  shade. 

While  all  the  dim  then  warmlv  |dows; 
SO|  many  scenes  we  think  moat  bruAit, 

And  many  deemed  most  dark  and  eold, 
Will  seem  inverted  to  our  sight, 

When  we  our  ftiture  life  behold  I 


*  For  thought  ends  not ;  it  reaches  on 

Through  every  change  of  world  or  cUme, 
While  of  itself  win  ever  run 

The  restless  fl/lng  diuttle  — time! 
And  when  the  oeep-imprlnted  soul 

Shall  burst  the  Ghamben  of  the  tomb) 
Eternity  will  forth  unroB 

The  work  of  this  our  wondrous  loom  r 


We  shall  watch  Mr.  Paukkk's  literary  career  wi&  interest  We  think  we  discern 
in  hhn  the  evidence  of  true  genius ;  and  if  his  riper  years  falfil  the  promise  of  his 
springy  we  shall  look  to  '  hear  ftam  him*  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  we  commend 
his  first  volume  to  the  encouraging  approbation  of  his  readers  and  of  ours ;  and  to 
himself  a  careful  study  of  the  old  '  masters  of  song,'  to  the  end  that,  without  Imita- 
tion, he  may  avail  himself  of  the  best  models  of  style. 
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Woman  in  Ambrica:  bbk  Womx  and  bbs  Rbward.     Bj  Makia  J.  McIhtmb,  AvOior  of 
t  Chiuins  and  CkHmtar-Chftnns,*  *To  deem  and  to  Be,*  eto.    New-Tork :  D.  Applbton  and  Cok- 

PANT. 

Wr  never  take  up  a  new  work  by  the  aathor  of '  To  Seem  and  to  Be,'  without  being 
certain  to  find  developed  three  important  requisites :  namely,  purity  and  simpUctty  of 
■tyle,  the  earnestness  of  thorough  oonvicUon,  and  the  inculcation  of  lessons  the  most 
valuable  to  her  readers.  All  these  are  pre-eminent  characteristics  of  *  Woman  ia 
America ;'  and  we  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  secure  a  place  for  the  work  in  the 
library  of  every  true  woman  in  our  highly-&vorcd  land.  '  He  who  undertakes,'  ays 
our  author,  in  a  brief  and  well-written  introduction, '  to  mark  the  movements  of 
a  multitude,  who  would  decide  whither  their  steps  tend,  and  judge  their  deviatioM 
from  the  right  path,  must  stand  above  them,  that  he  may  overlook  their  course ;  and 
some  ^uch  elevation  may  seem  to  be  claimed  by  her  who  seeks  to  awaken  the  attentioo 
of  her  countrywomen  to  the  mistakes  by  which,  as  she  believes,  their  social  progRSi 
IS  impeded,  or  misdirected.  The  only  advantage  over  those  whom  she  addreves, 
daimed  by  the  author,  is  opportunity  for  more  extended  observation  of  the  varied  fbrm 
of  social  life  in  her  own  land  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  of  her  sex.  Bound  t» 
the  South,  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  by  tiei 
.which  no  time  can  sever,  ties  knit  when  feeling  was  strongest  and  association  BMit 
vivid,  her  matnrer  and  more  reflective  years  have  been  passed  in  the  Northern  States; 
and  here  kind  hearts  have  been  opened  to  her,  and  friendly  hands  have  been  extended 
to  draw  her  into  the  sanctuary  of  Uieir  homes,  and  permit  her  to  become  a  pleased 
witness  of  the  '  holy  revealings'  proceeding  from  those  innermost  shrines  of  life.  Nor 
has  her  observation  been  confined  to  one  class,  in  these  her  different  abodes.  She  hss 
been  permitted  to  take  her  views  of  life,  now  from  the  podtion  occupied  by  those  whs 
daim  the  ^privilege*  of  idleness,  and  now  ftova.  that  of  those  whom  a  friendly  neoes- 
mts  has  constrained  to  yield  obedience  \o  the  benign  law  of  labor.'  Hins,  her  syM- 
pathies  with  all  have  been  cultivated ;  and  she  speaks  only  *  that  which  she  knows, 
and  testifies  that  she  has  seen.'  Agun  do  we  conmicnd  her  vdume  to  a  wide  and 
oordial  acceptance. 


Lakb  Supbeiok  :  its  Phtsical  Gharactbbv  VcaBTATioN«  AND  Animals,  eompared  witfi  ftosi 
of  Other  and  Blmllsr  Begiooa.  By  Louis  AaAsau.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Tour,  1^  '•  tuMft 
Gabot;  and  CootributiODS  by  other  Soientlflc  Gentlemen.  Beaton:  Gould,  Kbnball  ass 
Lincoln. 

Thb  main  object  of  the  excursion,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  pages  of 
this  large,  well-executed,  and  finely-illustrated  volume,  was  a  purely  scieotifie  one; 
namely,  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  party  was  composed  of  the  eminent  naturalist,  Agassr,  and  fifteen  other  gestls- 
men,  mainly  *  seniors'  from  the  higher  '  schools'  of  Harvard  University.  Another 
«nd  proposed  by  Professor  Aoassix  was  to  affinrd  to  those  of  the  party  who  were  nn- 
aooastomed  to  the  practical  investigation  of  natural  phenomena  an  opportnnity  of  ex- 
eroising  themselves  under  his  direction.  Interspersed  throughout  the  narrative  are 
literal  and  fresh  reports,  carefully  made  at  the  time,  of  the  learned  Professor's  remsrics 
OQ  various  points  of  Natural  History,  that  seemed  to  him  likdy  to  interest  a  wider 
eirele  than  those  more  particularly  addreased  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  whidi 
consists  of  papers  on  various  pomts  connected  with  the  Natural  History  of  die  region, 
written,  where  not  otherwise  speoified,  by  Professor  AoAsais  himself.    Tliis  portion 
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cf  the  work,  without  presenting  a  mere  detail  of  ^nots,  shows  the  bearing  of  those 
faets  npon  general  qnestions.  V{e  are  enabled,  from  personal  examination,  to  pro- 
noifnco  upon  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  of 
'  men  and  things'  oontaimd  in  the  Tolurae  before  us.  In  reading  it,  we  were  onoe 
more  on  our  way  up  the  lonely  Saint-Mary's  river ;  once  more  at  the  *  Salt  Stee- 
maree,'  as  we  heard  a  Yankee  call  it,  on  board  our  little  steamer  ;  the  subdued  roar 
cf  the  rapids  were  in  oar  ears ;  and  wandering  along  the  shore,  we  entered  once 
again  the  Indian  wigwams,  and  held  councH  with  the  *  abrogynes.'  The  imning  of 
tfie  village  is  singularly  fiuthftil,  both  as  regards  its  external  and  internal  characta*- 
Mcs.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Cabot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent  land- 
•cape  flhistrations  of  the  vohime,  did  not  give  us  one  view  on  the  St  Mary's  whidi 
iiiould  have  inchided  the  amphitheatric  banks,  measured  off,  as  it  were,  with  living 
land-marks,  tall  cane-like  firs,  rising  above  the  verdant  level  of  the  surrounding  forest. 
This  was  to  Us  a  most  picturesque  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  river.  We  commend 
dtis  volume  before  us  not  alone  to  the  student  of  American  Natural  History,  to  whom 
of  course  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  acquisition  of  great  value,  but  as  a  work  w^  cal- 
aidated  to  afibrd  both  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  general  reader. 


Tub  ScABLBT-LBTTBrn :  ▲  RoxABCB.    By  Natbabibl  Hawtborkb.    Boston:  TicxHOBf  Rbbb 

AMD  FwU>I. 

If  we  are  indited  for  this  ddightful  book  to  the  fiict  that  Mr.  HAWTHoaRS,  after 
having  been  removed  flrom  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  had 
Bothing  else  to  do  but  write  it,  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  the  author  need 
expect  but  dight  sympathy  from  the  reading  public.  What  may  have^been  his  loss 
is  to  that  public  so  abundant  a  gam  that  few  tears  will  be  shed  for  his  individual 
*  taking  off'  And  speaking  of  *  taking  off,'  we  should  like  to  know  of  any  Flemish 
paiBtmg,  or  any  of  Wilkib's  wonderful  '  transcripts  fh>m  human  nature,'  that  are 
more  perfect  than  the  *  pictures  to  the  eye'  afforded  m  the  opening  pages  of  the  work 
under  notice.  We  see  the  outward  view  firom  the  windows  of  that  custom-house,  wa 
scan  the  inmates  with  as  clear  a  vision,  as  if  we  were  personally  on  the  spot ;  such  is 
ttie  magic  of  the  author's  word-painting.  We  feared  a  few  unduly  satirical  and 
HooAaTHiAif  touches  in  the  portraiti,  as  we  read ;  and  we  now  find,  by  the  Salem 
journals,  that  the  writer  is  accused  of  having  been  offensively  and  grossly  personal 
in  presenting  what  are  pronounced  to  be  '  carricatures'  as  veritable  representations  of 
Bring  personages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  apparently  could  be  more  striking 
artistic  and  coinoidentedly  natural,  than  Aese  opening  sketehes.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing  synopsis  of  the  wgrk  in  the  main  a  correct  representation  of  its  incidents :  '  The 
Scarlet  Letter'  is  a  psychological  romance.  It  is  a  talc  of  remorse,  a  study  of  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  human  heart  is  anatomized,  careftilly,  elaborately,  and  with  striking 
poetic  and  dramatic  power.  Its  incidents  are  simply  these.  A  woman  in  the  early 
30^  of  Boston  becomes  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  court  of  those  times,  and 
is  eoBdemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  wear  henceforth,  in  token  of  her  shame,  the 
soarlet  letter  A  attached  to  her  bosom.  She  carries  her  child  with  her  to  the  pillory. 
Its  ether  parent  is  unknown.  At  this  opening  scene  her  husband,  from  whom  she 
had  been  separated  in  Europe,  preceding  him  by  ship  across  the  Atlantic,  reippeara 
fton  ^e  forest,  whither  he  had  been  thrown  by  shipwreck  on  his  arrival.    He  was  a 
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man  of  a  oo^  intelleetnai  temperamentyUid  derotos  his  life  tliereftfter  to  ■earok  te 
hii  wife's  gttflty  partner  and  a  fiendish  revenge.  The  young  dergyman  of  tha  town, 
a  man  of  a  devout  sensibility  and  warmth  of  heart,  is  the  victim,  as  this  Mephistophi- 
lean  old  physician  fixes  himself  by  his  side  to  watch  over  him  and  protect  his  health, 
an  object  of  great  sdidtade  to  his  parishioners,  and,  hi  reality,  to  detect  his  smpected 
secret  and  j^oat  over  his  tortnres.  This  sbw,  cod,  devilish  purpose,  is  perfeded 
gradually  and  inevitably.  The  wayvrard,  elfidi  child,  a  concentration  of  guilt  mI 
passion,  binds  the  interests  of  the  parties  together,  but  throws  little  sunshine  over  ths 
scene.  These  are  all  the  characters,  with  some  casual  introductions  of  the  grim  per- 
sonages and  manners  of  the  period,  unices  we  add  the  scarlet  letter,  which,  in  Haw- 
TBOBXB^s  hands,  skUled  to  these  allegorical,  typical  semblances,  becomea  vitaliaed  is 
the  rest.  It  is  the  hero  of  the  volume.  The  denouement  is  the  death  of  the  clergy- 
man on  a  day  of  public  festivity,  alter  a  public  confession  in  the  arms  of  the  pOkried, 
-  branded  woman.'  We  have  to  add  to  this  syllabus  the  remark,  that  'The  Scaikt 
Letter'  is  written  with  a  sustained  power  to  the  dose ;  that  it  is  replete  widi  deep 
thou^t  and  searching  analysis  of  the  human  heart;  full  of  graphic  pietores  of  dia- 
racter  and  of  the  manners  of  the  time ;  that  it  is  a  work,  hi  short,  which  reflects  hi|^ 
honor  upon  its  author,  and  which  will  take  a  high  rank  among  modem 
works  of  fiction. 


Rovesuoui  Wobm:   a  Weekly  Jonml.     By  Chaklbi  Diokbhs.    London  sad  Hew^Tsik: 

GSORSB  P.  PCTNAM. 

Wx  are  glad  to  find  an  enterprising  American  publisher  establishing  at  once  a 
reprint  of  this  journal,  which,  judging  from  the  merits  of  the  two  numbers  before  ua, 
wiD  attain  to  great  popularity.  From  a  passage  in  the  editor's  ^PrtUmimmnf  Wmrdt,^ 
in  the  first  number,  our  readers  will  derive  a  dear  impression  of  the  object  and  mtent 
of  thework:  '  No  mere  utilitarian  spirit,  no  iron  bmding  of  the  mind  to  grim  realitiei, 
will  give  a  harsh  tone  to  our  Hoinehdd  Words.  In  the  bosoms  of  the  yonng  and  oU, 
of  the  weD-to-do  and  of  the  poor,  we  would  tenderly  cherish  that  light  of  Emcy  whbk 
in  inherent  in  the  human  breast  *,  which,  according  to  its  nurture,  buma  with  an  in- 
spiring flame,  or  sinks  into  a  suUen  glare,  but  which  (or  wo  betide  that  day !)  cannever 
be  extingushed.  To  show  to  all,  that  in  all  familiar  things,  oven  in  those  whidi  ae 
repellant  on  the  snrfece,  there  is  Romance  enough,  if  we  wUl  find  it  out ;  to  teadi  the 
hardest  workers  at  this  whirling  whed  of  toil,  that  their  lot  is  not  neceesarily  a  moody, 
brutal  feet,  exduded  flrom  the  sympathies  and  graces  of  imaginati<m  ;  to  bring  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  in  degree,  toge^er,  upon  that  wide  fidd,  and  mutually  diipose 
them  toa  better  acquaintance  and  a  kinder  understanding;  is  one  main  object  of  otf 
Household  Words.  They  will  not  be  echoes  of  the  present  time  alone,  but  of  ths 
past  too.  Ndther  will  they  treat  of  the  hopes,  the  enterprises,  triumphs,  joys,  ani 
sorrows,  of  thb  country  only,  but,  in  some  degree,  of  those  of  every  natioa  upon  earth. 
For  nothing  can  be  a  source  of  real  interest  in  one  of  them,  without  eosoeming  aB 
the  rest'  We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  other  papers  in  the  two  issues  before  as. 
The  journal  is  wdl  printed  upon  strong  fine  linen  paper ;  and  is  in  such  a  convenient 
book-form  that  it  may  be  preserved  and  bound  in  volumea,  and  thus  form  a  vahaUs 
and  interesting  addition  to  one's  private  library. 
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Madam«bbllb  Jbhnt  IiBfD,  —  To  tnoe  ihe  tnflueiioe  which  JsmiT  Liin>  hai 
eieroited  over  the  mind  of  muBioal  Europe,  nnoe  her  fini  appearance  vntfl  the 
preeent  time,  would  ahnost  seem  an  impooiibility.  AU  Gkrmany  and  England  have 
diseoUy  feh  it,  and  through  them  it  has  been  tangibly  felt  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Bhe  k  the  veritable  M«ae  of  Song  hi  these  latter  di^;  and  it  may  interest  our  readers 
to  hear  an  appreciatiTe  and  capable  correspondent  trace  ont  the  elements  which  have 
combined  to  produce  so  singular  a  snccess  as  thai  which  has  marked  her  career  for  the 
last  SIX  or  seven  years :  '  Asa  child,  Ae  possessed  one  of  the  ridiest  and  most  delicate 
organs  which  had  ever  been  heard,  and  filled  in  Stockholm  that  exceptional  positioB 
which  is  always  held  by  those  wonderftd  chUdren,  who  are  gifted  either  with  the  pre- 
eocity  of  genias,  or  those  strange  and  manrelloas  gifts  which  are  unapproachable  by 
the  largw-grown  and  more  heavfly  gifted '  stags' .in  every  art  and  calling.  She  was 
the  veritable  Tom  Thumb  of  opera;  for  when  she  first  appeared  upon  the  stage,  she  was 
little  more  than  nine  years  old.  At  thirteen  her  voice  vanished.  It  broke  completely. 
Hie  dreams  of  her  ambition — for  she,  modest  and  onassuming  as  she  was,  had  ambi- 
tion— seemed  crushed  for  ever.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  however,  it  began  te 
retnm  to  her;  and  she  contrived,  by  the  help  of  her  fiiends,  to  repair  to  Paris,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  lessons  from  Gakcu.  In  the  year  1843  or  1844,  she  appeared 
at  Berlin,  and  from  that  period  her  feme  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  upon  the  in- 
crease, in  the  year  1847  she  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Hxa  Majkstt^s  Theatre  in 
London,  and  in  the  year  1850  we  ahall  reckon  upon  having  her  here  in  America. 

*■  The  voice  of  Jbnnt  Liiinis  one  of  the  purest  and  roost  delicate  sopranos  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  perfect  or  well-nigh  perfect  equality  exists  throughout 
its  register.  She  is  consequently  not  neoesNtated  to  abandon  or  slur  over  any  part  of 
her  exeeirtkm.  In  its  deHcacy  of  intonation,  and  its  surpassing  and  wonderful  flexi- 
bility, it  even  sorpaases  the  voice  of  PiasiAif  a,  while  it  is  not  subject  to  those  changes 
which  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  tiiat  songstress,  whom  we  have 
very  freqaeotly  heard  tor  four  or  ^e  successive  evening's  half-a-note  at  variance  with 
the  pitch  of  the  orchestra.  Sudi  also  is  the  exqnisitcnees  of  her  enunciation,  and  the 
refinement  of  her  voice,  that  the  higher  notes  arc  thrown  from  her  chest  with  all  the 
sharpness  and  deamess  which  might  attend  a  less  extraordinary  exertion  of  its  nngn- 
lar  powers.  It  deeper  notes  are  possibly  less  resonant  than  those  of  Giuua  Gbisi, 
hoi  they  possess  a  uHire  distinct  and  energetic  character,  and  are  brought  ont  without 
any  of  the  difficulty  whkih  too  often  marks  the  exertions  of  that  shiger.  Her  eadinxe 
and  fioretar  are  exclusively  composed  by  herself,  and  are  exquisitely  beautifel ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  were  ft^qvently  copied  by  her  master,  Gaucu,  at  the 
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time  in  which  she  was  under  his  tnition.  It  is  however  in  her  own  sweet  and  plaa- 
tive  Swedish  ballads  Uiat  we  have  felt  most  powerfully  the  charms  of  this  mmiQai 
enchantress ;  as  indeed  have  all  who  have  had  the  of^rtunity  of  hearing  them.  One 
ftot  which  we  have  hoard  respecting  the  ^Echo  Song^  may  prove  a  good  sample  off 
the  wild  add  wonderful  dreams  which  have  been  produced  by  her  talent  A  fiunoos 
professor  of  ventriloquism  in  England,  whose  name  we  will  not  mention,  had  tha 
opportunity  of  hearing  her  at  Birmingham.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  enjoyed  tha 
occasion  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  until  she  sang  this  melody.  No  sooner  bad 
he  heard  the  repetition  of  the  words  given,  tlun  he  smiled  to  himself  with  tho  ap- 
proving air  of  a  man  who  perfectly  appreciated  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  air,  the  firiend  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  oonoert, 
turned  to  him:  *Is  it  not  beauUful?'  he  asked.  *  Charming  1'  was  the  answer. 
*  What  an  admirable  ventriloquist  she  would  make !'  His  firiend  doubted  whether  it 
was  possible  that  .he  heard  him  correctly,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant :  ^  Simply,' 
^  replied  the  professor,  ^  that  the  echo  she  produces  in  that  song  is  the  result  of  vcntrOo- 
quism !'  Nor  was  he  to  be  persuaded  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Probably  he  retains 
the  conviction  to  this  day,  that  Jbmnt  Lind  is  a  ventriloquist  I  Such  is  one  inatonfis 
alone,  taken  from  the  scores  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  this  lady  ^  but  we  might  multiply  anecdote  upon  anecdote,  if  we  had  tho 
inclination  to  collect  but  one  tithe  part  of  those  which  are  floating  about  in  every  part 
of  the  continent  of  Burope.  Such  however  is  not  our  wish.  We  took  up  our  pea 
with  the  intention  alone  of  giving  some  idea  of  her  powers  as  a  vocaUst,  and  fbvnd 
ourselves  betrayed  into  the  anecdote  before  we  were  well  aware  of  it.  Let  as  oon- 
tent  ourselves  with  the  anticipation  that  she  will  ere  long  be  among  us ;  that  we  shatt 
once  more  have  tho  opportunity  of  hearing  her  exquisite  voice  thrilling  throagh  the 
^Dek  Vioni,^  or  some  other  of  those  songs  with  which  she  has  so  often  before  ddighted 
OS ;  that  we  shall  once  more  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  unassuming  of  those  creatures  to  whom  Heaven  has  given  the  genius  to  de- 
light and  astonish  those  to  whom  it  has  been  less  boontifnl  in  the  disbribatiQn  off  Us 
ohoicer  and  more  enthralling  gifts.' 


The  Paas  Festival,  celebrated  the  other  evening  at  Niblo's  new  saloon  by  liha 
Saint  Niehoku  Society,  and  its  invited  guests,  was  one  of  the  most  delightftd  oooa- 
aiona  of  the  sort  which  it  has  ever  been  oar  good  fortune  to  attend.  We  dioiild  like 
to  have  had  a  delegation  of  sour,  puritanical,  discontented  people,  off  what  natkm  or 
Umgue  soever,  drop  in  at  that  assembly  about  the  middle  of  the  evening.  There  was 
not  a  Cmc  that  was  not '  wreathed  in  smiles.'  The  highest  dignitaries  were  otaekiag 
pais-eggs,  and  bearing  away  their  *  conquerors ;'  all  *  fiikir,'  too,  not  a  marble  egg  in 
(he  entire  oollection.  Tlie  capable  stewards  had  taken  care  to  have  every  good  thh^ 
in  the  wtey  of  potables  and  edibles,  and  well  did  Niblo,  that  prince  of  caterers,  seooad 
their  exertions.  There  were  no  toasts  and  no  'speeches '  proper — nor  impropar. 
The  President  of  the  St  Nicholas  Society,  J.  De  Pbtstee  OonBN,  Esq.,  made  a 
few  felioitons  remarks,  touching  *  the  day  we  celebrated ;'  and  President  Kino,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  Dr.  Wainwbioht,  also  spoke  with  the  terseness  and  *^4>qwfffM> 
dharaoteristio  off  each.  Several  excdlent  songs  and  stories  diversified  the  enjoyraeat 
off  the  evening ;  and  amidst  a  cloud  of  odorous  smoke,  the  happy  oompaay  fina^jr 
•eparated.    It  was  a  seascm  to  be  remembered. 
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GoMiF  WITH  RsADBRf  AND  CoRRBsroprDENTs.  — If  OUT  rcsden  would  like  to  see 
ft  little  '  Gossip  and  Garrulity/  in  the  tirst  person  singular,  from  a  pen  with  which  they 
hsTO  kmg  been  familiar,  and  whic)i  for  sixteen  years  has  not  before  been  employed  ont 
of  these  pages,  they  may,  *  an'  if  they  list,'  glance  over  a  little  piece  in  the  May  nam- 
ber  of  onr  friend  Godbt's  '  Lady^t  Book*  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  ^Go99ip  about 
CkildreUf  in  a  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Editor^  Wc  are  moved  to  a  short  extract, 
becsose  it  ^  opens  np'  the  subject  of  ^Kites,^  whereof  we  promised  to  say  something 
for  the  behoof  of  the  bojrs  of  Gotham  and  other  cities  devoted  to  the  manu&oture  and 
iwopolaon  of  these  *  fabrics :' 

*  «Tbb  BorrowB  and  tears  of  yooth,*  stys  Wasbinoton  lavijfo,  *are  as  bUter  m  tbow  of  ■§»:' 
and  he  is  right.  They  are  sooner  washed  away,  it  is  tme ;  but  oh!  how  keen  is  the  j>rM«it  aensi- 
hUltf  —  how  acQte  the  passing  mental  agony ! 

*  My  twin4>rother  Willis — may  his  ashes  repose  in  peace  in  his  eariy,  his  tmiimely  grsTO ! — and 
myaeU;  when  we  were  very  little  boys  in  the  countiy,  saw,  one  bright  ione  day,  ftur  up  in  the  blue  sky, 
a  papeHtite,  swaying  to  and  fh>,  rising  and  alnking,  diving  and  cunrettiug,  and  flashing  back  the  sun- 
lit in  amanner  that  was  wonderAil  to  behold.  We  left  our  little  tin  vessels  in  the  meadow  where 
we  were  picking  strawl>erries,  and  ran  into  a  nei^iboring  field  to  get  beneath  it;  and  keeping  our 
eyes  continually  upon  it,  *  gazing  stedfasUy  into  hearen,*  we  |»esently  found  ourselves  by  the  side  of 
the  architect  of  that  magnifleont  oraaUon,  and  saw  the  line  which  held  it  reaching  into  the  skiea,  and 
little  white  paper-mesaengers  gliding  along  up  it,  as  if  to  hokl  oommunion  with  the  graceful  artiflolal 
Hnl  of  the  air  at  the  upper  end. 

« I  am  describing  this  to  you  as  a  bcf^  and  I  wish  you  to  tkink  oflt  as  a  boy. 

*  Well,  many  days  afterward,  and  after  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  not  a  little  discomfltlad 
■s — Ibr  we  thought  we  had  obtained  the  ^principle*  of  the  kite— we  succeeded  In  making  oos 
whl^  we  thought  would  fly.  The  air  was  too  atlll,  however,  tor  sevwal  days :  and  never  did  a  he- 
csfaned  navigator  wait  more  Impaiiently  for  a  breeze  to  speed  his  vessel  on  her  voyage,  than  did  we 
Ibr  a  wind  that  should  send  our  paper  messenger,  bedixened  with  stars  of  red  and  yellow  paper, 
dancing  up  the  sky. 

« At  last  it  pleased  the  tgmtle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air*  to  fkvor  US.  A  mlU  south  wind  sprang 
ap,  and  ao  deftly  did  we  manage  our  machine,  that  it  was  presently  reduced  to  a  mere  minlalura  kite 
in  the  blue  ether  above  us.  Snek  an  event  I  Fulton,  when  he  essayed  his  first  experiment,  felt 
ao  mure  exultant  than  did  we,  when  that  great  triumph  was  achieved.  We  kept  it  up  until  *twixt 
the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,*  when  we  drew  It  down,  and  deposited  it  In  the  barn ;  hesitating  loof 
«iftar#  to  place  it,  out  of  several  localities  that  seemed  safe  and  eligible,  but  finally  deciding  to  stand 
It  endwise  in  a  barrel,  in  an  uoAequeoted  eomer  of  the  bam. 

« I  am  coming  now  to  a  specimen  of  the  *  sorrows  and  tears  of  youth,'  of  which  GBorrasT  GsAToa 
spsakn  We  dreamed  of  that  kite  in  the  iiight,and  far  up  in  the  heaven  of  our  sleeping  vision  we 
aaw  It  flashing  in  the  sun  and  gieamlog  opaquely  in  the  twilight  air.  In  the  morning  we  repaired 
beltmes  to  the  bam,  approached  the  barrel  with  eagemeaB,aB  If  It  werepoaslble  for  the  kite  to  have 
taken  the  wings  of  the  evening  and  flown  away,  and  on  looking  down  Into  the  neeptaele  saw  oar 
cherished,  our  M«e«rf  kite  broken  into  twenty  pieces  I 

*  It  was  our  man  Thomas  who  did  it,climbliig  upon  the  hay-mow. 

« We  never  wholly  Ibrgave  the  cruel  neighbor  who  Umghed  at  ua  ft>r  our  deep  alx*months*  sorrow 
at  that  great  leas;  alqssiBoomparlson  wkh  whichtheloasof  a  fortune,  at  the  period  of  manhood, 
woohi  sink  Into  ioslgniflcance.  OOrr  kites  Indeed  we  oonalraoted;  but  tisi  was  •the  kite  yoorastf 
eT  at  this  present.* 
Think,  iberefora,  O  ye  parents!  o/woys  think,  of  the  acuteoesi  of  a  child^s  sense  of  childish  griet 
^  I  once  saw  an  eUer  brother,  the  son  of  a  metropoUtaa  neighbor,  a  romping,  royslertng  blade,  la 
the  menMt  *  devilment,*  cut  off  the  foot  of  a  little  doU  that  hie  infisntlna  sister  was  amoJng  heiaelf 
with.  A  raulilatloQ  of  living  flesh  and  Wood,  of  boos  and  sinew,  in  a  beloved  playmate,  ctjuldscareely 
have  afl'eoted  the  poof  chiM  more  p  tiuAiUy.  It  was  to  her  the  vital  current  of  a  beautiful  babe  which 
ooaed  from  the  bran  leg  of  that  stuffed  el&iy  of  an  infiuit;  and  the  mental  sufforings  oAhe  ehild 
were  bated  upon  the  hmoceot  (hiih  which  it  bekl,  that  all  things  were  really  what  they  aeemod.' 

Bat  speaking  of  kites :  it  really  *doth  appearath  unto  ns'  that  o«r  metropoHtMi 
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jovenilet  do  nH  know  how  to  oonstruct  'em.  Thin,  tianie-paper  things,  wiih  no  shape 
to  them  beyond  that  of  a  oonfiised  sexagon,  no  place  for  a  head,  and  leas  for  a  tail, 
^ese  are  the  machines  yon  see  fluttering  and  bobbing,  dacking  and  sidling,  in  the 
sky  of  Gotham.  How  nnUke  the  walnnt-bow  and  cedar-shaft  kite  of  the  ked'ntry ; 
with  Ha  red-worsted  wings  *  a-flappink  in  the  hair,'  as  Yillowplush  says,  its  firma- 
ment of  bright  paper-stars  gleaming  in  the  sun  *,  its  long  flaunting  taU,  moving  graoeftdly 
with  the  mass  above  it,  its  tasselled  end  waving  like  the  tail-fin  of  a  fish,  that  graoefoDert 
of  moving  things.  Ah !  those  were  the  kites ;  and  it  was  from  such  speoimens  of '  high 
art'  that  we  derived  our  love  of  them,  which  to  this  day  has  never  left  ns ;  as  many 
a  lad  can  testify,  who  has  been  flying  kites  in  our  '  beat,'  as  we  daily  wend  to  and  from 
the  sanctum.  We  confidently  ask  our  juvenile  friends,  did  we  ever  see  a  kite,  how- 
soever small  or  ignoble,  lodged  in  a  tree,  or  on  a  telegraph  wire,  or  twisted  roond  a 
telegraph-pole,  or  a  chimney,  without  rendering  inunediote  and  *  valuable  assistanoef 
Never !  —  and  if  the  dyspeptic  Wall-street  broker,  who  called  the  attention  of  his 
aneering  chum  the  other  morning  to  *  Old  Knick.'  descending  a  tree,  a  disahlod  kite 
in  his  hand,  and  a '  solution  of  continuity'  in  his  trowserloons,  will  call  up  in  onr  street, 
we  will  give  him  a  little  niustration  of  the  <  luxury  of  doing  good.'  The  bright,  golden- 
haired  boy  who  owned  that  kite,  Mr.  Broker,  knows  how  to  be  grateful ;  and  if  we 
should  hereafter  ever  flourish  in  Wall-street,  in  your  line,  he  would  send  us  the  best 
of  shaving  - '  paper'  to  be  had  in '  the  street ;'  and  we  can  tell  you  too,  Mr.  Poutioiab, 
that  if,  in  the  progress  of  events,  we  should  chance  to  be  '  up'  for  some  oflioe  in  the 
gift  of  this  our  good  old  Knickerbocker  city,  that  lad  would  be.*  good  for'  fiffy  votes. 
We  <am  only  say,  that  once  in  a  municipal  office,  of  the  proper  dcsoriptioii,  our  best 
exertions  shall  not  be  wantmg  to  *  put  down'  the  telegraph-poles  and  wires.  Eleedri- 
dty  is  a '  good  institution,'  no  doubt,  and  enables  us  to  *  enjoy  our  murders'  in  iht 
morning  p^;>ers  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly ;  but  telegraphs  were  never  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  *■  vested  righto'  of  hoyn  engaged  in  kite-flying  —  never !  The  de- 
straotionin  this  braiu^  of  business  is  greatly  increasing.  Look  at  the  ragged  skdeCoas, 
the  almost  fossil  remains,  that  flap  and  writhe  upon  the  wires  and  posts,  where  they  have 
been  gibbctted  —  *■  lean,  rent  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind.'  What '  under- 
lies' all  this  evil  7  The  telegraph  system.  Boys,  *■  To  the  poles  I  down  with  the  poles  ? 
should  be  the  rallying  cry.  They  are  aristocratic ;  they  are  unooostitntional ;  they 
are  worse  than  the  '  Wilmot  proviso  I'  Such  and  so  many  have  hetm  the  wrecks  of 
kites,  *  sailing  on  the  high  seas  of  air,'  that  juvenile  enterprise  has  been  diverted  te 
other  channels ;  and  a  virulent  eruption  of  whip-tops,  *  groaning  under  the  lash,'  has 
broken  out,  and  is  spreading  all  over  the  metropolis ;  driving  the  aged  from  the  walks, 
invading  the  delicate  feet  and  ankles  of  our  lovely  female  pedestrians,  and  playiof 
the  very  deuce  with  Uie  interior  of  their  beautiful  white  under-dreeecs.  Let  the 
nuisance  be  abated.  A  vermilion  edict !  .  .  .  Who  can  '  gild  refined  gold  V  Take 
up  your  ^B9ok  qf  Common  Fruywy^  reader  — we  hope  it  is  *  not  ilur  ftom  each  oas 
of  you '  —  and  turn  to  this  passage  in  the  Litany : 


*Bt  the  mystery  oT  thy  holy  tooaniaUon;  by  tlyrlK)lyiiatlvl^ awl  cireamdiioB;  by  thj  IisiiIIsm. 
teting  and  temptiuioii ;  by  thine  sRony  and  bloody  sweat;  bythycroasandpaaBioii:  bytl^pneiovi 
dflslh  and  borial;  by  thy  glortoaa  reaufrectioD  and  aseenskm;  and  by  the  ocmta^^dVbb  Bolv 
GwMT ;  good  Lord,  delivar  nat  In  all  time  oT  oar  tribulatUm;  in  all  tims  of  osr  propacUy ;  to 
the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  oaf 

We  never  hear  this  portion  of  the  litany,  howsoever  indiflbrentiy  repeated,  In  ^ 
service  of  die  sanctuary,  without  a  profound  fooling  of  reverence,  and  almost  of  awv. 
It  has  — eied  to  is  that  the  colloeyion  of  the  words  eo^  aoi  be  efiiJlfjd ;  Uiattha 
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gradujil  eonvergeiioe  of  the  period*  is  abeohitely  perfect  Poetry  oertainly  ouinot  fan* 
prove  ekfaer ;  m  wHneM  tke  nearest  oounterpart  by  Wmlit,  thui  whom  mrdy  no 
one  ooold  baTe  saooeeded  better.    We  annex  a  portion  only  of  bis  stanns : 


'Bt  ttgr  tetli«  and  temptatton, 

Mortify  onr  Tifn  deeirae ; 
Tike  sway  what  lenae  or  psMlon,' 

Appetite  or  fleih,  reqniree; 
Ann  m  witb  thy  wlMeDial, 

Every  tempted  soal  defend ; 
flRTe  M  in  the  Hery  trial, 

Make  w  teithM  to  the  end. 

*  By  thy  eorer  anlferbiSB,  sare  ua, 
8aye  OS  wlien  conformed  to  thee ; 

By  thy  miieriea  relieve  n% 
By  thy  patnftil  agony ; 

When  beneath  thy  firown  we  tangaish, 
When  we  feel  thine  anger's  weisht, 

8a;ve  xm  by  thine  unknown  angaJwb, 


« By  thai  higheai  pokit  of  paarioD, 
By  thy  Milferfng  on  the  tree, 

Save  oi  fiom  the  indignation 
Doe  to  all  mankind  and  me: 

Hangino,  bleeding,  panting,  dying, 
GMplog  out  thy  latest  breath. 

By  thy  precious  death's  applyingi 


S^x 


Save  08  flfom  etenal  deathl 

*  Ftom  the  world  of  care  releaae  u 

By  thy  preoUras  burial  save : 
Cmeifled  with  thee,  O  Jbsus  1 

Hide  OS  in  thy  quiet  grave ; 
By  thy  power,  aivinelv  gkirioiia, 

By  thy  resorrectlonv  power. 
Raise  us  up,  o'er  sin  vletorioQi, 

Raise  us  up,  to  sin  no  more  r 


It  bas  often  stmok  os  that  a  clergyman  of  tbe  Cbnroh  of  England  bas  at  least  one 
advantage  over  bis  bretbren  of  otber  orders  m  tbe  ministry.  He  may  bimself  be 
tame ;  be  may  be  jejone  and  flat ;  soporlferoos  influenoes  of  '  poppy,  mandragora, 
and  all  tbe  drowsy  syraps  of  tbe  Bast,'  may  distil  firom  bis  lips ;  bnt  bis  bearers  bave 
heard  *•  tkt  Serwee;^  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  among  bis  anditcws  or  else- 
where, bave  been  i4>propriat6ly  remembered.  .  .  .  Thisb  is  a  pleasant  anecdote  in 
a  little  satirical  hroekure  just  published,  entitled  ^The  CruditUs  of  tkt  Code  and  the 
Cod^fitrSj^  of  a  tall,  raw-boned  recmit,  who  was  put  on  drill  by  a  little  oooksparrow 
of  an  officer :  as  every  command  was  given  to  bun,  be  would  look  down  to  see  bis 
OQcnmander,  and  was  as  often  admonished  to  bold  up  bb  bead.  Repeated  admonitions 
of  tbe  kind  at  length  had  the  effect  to  induce  the  recruit  to  raise  his  bead  at  least  to 
a  level  with  the  settfaig  sun,  and  tbe  office  ordered  bun  to  keep  it  there.  *  What, 
always?'  was  tbe  inqufay.  *•  Yes,  always !'  .was  tbe  stem  reply.  <  Then  good-by, 
kftenant ;  I  shall  never  see  you  agafai  I'  .  .  .  We  trust  we  sbaU  be  accused  of  no 
imkmdness  in  caUing  public  attention  to  a  new  work  by  the  prolific  author  of  '  Purnn 
HoFKUfs.'  It  is  termed  ^The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Momypenny;^  and  judging  from 
the  sample-sheets  wl^b  have  been  fiimisbed  to  the  writer's  FiduM  Aehatee^  for  pub- 
lioation  in  advance,  we  infer  it  to  be  fnDy  equal  to  the  previous  '  various  writings'  of 
the  author,  whereby  so  many  hapless  publishers  bave  been  depleted.  Now  we  ask 
any  reader,  who  may  heretofore  for  a  nunnent  bave  fimcied  that  the  '  North- Ameri- 
can Review,'  the  KmcKiaBooutA,  and  otber  tbe  like  journals,  had  been  *  too  hard' 
itp<Mi  Puma  HoPKDfs,  we  ask  any  reader  to  read,  or  <r3f  to  read,  at  least,  this 
latest  speohnen  of  tbe  peculiar  *  humor'  of  our  '  American  Dickens.'  Try  it  onee^ 
TttAer  for  our  sake,  for  the  love  of  '  Old  Kirioa. ;'  and  in  the  mean  time  regard  these 
remarks  of  Addison  in  ^The  Speetaior*  as  conveying  a  tolerably  clear  Inklfaig  of  our 
own  improssioiis '  in  the  premises :'  '  Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is  none  in 
which  a  stnpid  andior  is  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  ina  woriL  of  bmncr,  and  there  is 
none  in  which  be  is  more  ambitious  to  ezoeL  It  is  not  an  imagination  that  teems  with 
monsters,  a  head  that  is  filled  with  extravagant  conceptions,  which  is  capable  of  fbr- 
nishing  the  world  with  diversicos  of  this  nature ;  and  yet  if  we  look  bito  the  produc- 
tions of  some  writers  who  set  up  for  men  of  humor,  what  wild  brregubtf  fimcies,  what 
mmatoraldistortionsof  tiio«ght,dowenieet  with?  If  they  deliver  nonsense,  they 
b^eve  they  are  talkbig  hnmor ;  and  when  they  hare  drawn  togetiier  a  aoheme  of 
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abrard,  inoonsigteiit  ideaa,  they  are  not  able  to  read  it  over  to  themielTca  willMit 
laughing.  These  poor  gehtlefnen  endeavor  to  gain  th^nselvea  the  repntatioa  of  witi 
and  homoriats  by  noh  monatrona  oonceitB  aa  almost  qualify  them  for  ^Bedlam;  not 
oonaidering  that  hnmor  ehonld  always  lie  under  the  oheck  of  reason,  and  that  it  reqmret 
the  direction,  of  the 'nicest  judgment,  by  so  much  the  more  aa  it  indulges  itself  in  the 
most  boundless  freedoms,  t'ttr  my  part,  when  I  tead  the  delirious  mirth  of  an  un- 
akilful  author  in  this  kind,  I  cannot  be  so  barbarous  as  to  divert  myself  with  it,but  im 
rather  apt  to  pity  the  man,  than  to  laugh  at  any  thing  ho  writes.' .  .  .  Wamust'begto 
deoUne'  having  any  thing  to  say  or  do  in  the  matter  suggeated  by  ^  ConsBavAToa.'  And 
if  he  wiU  permit  us  to  give  him  a  litde  advice,  we  shall  ask  to  convey  it  in  these  lines : 

'  If  wi8dom*8  ways  you  wisely  eeek, 

FlTe  things  obserre  with  care ; 
Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  ipesk, 
•      AndAMo  — aodwAM  — aodwAare/ 

Thk  sketch  entitled  ^The  Old  White  Meeting-House  Retnnted^  We  bad  read, and 
with  pleasure,  before  the  receipt  of  our  correspondent's  n6te.  T^e  first  interview  of 
the  writer  with  the  sexton,  a  wrinkled,  crooked,  feeble  old  man,  who  had  so  long  and 
so  often  been  in  the  grave  that  he  wondered  he  should  then  be  out  of  it ;  the  rani* 
nisoences  connected  with  the  tenants  of  the  litUe  church-yard,  (reminding  us  nrj 
forcibly  of  ^Our  Btarial-Plaee,^  written  by  Miss  Sedgwick  for  these  pages,)  and  es- 
pecially the  visit  paid  by  the  writer,  alter  a  long  absence,  to  the  village  parsonage, 
once  the  homestead  of  his  parents,  the  abiding-place  of  his  brothera  and  sislen; 
these  struck  us  aa  vividly  and  graphically  limned.  After  retiring  to  rest  fai  'Hw 
Parsonage,'  m  the  same  room  wher6  he  slept  when  a  child,  with  the  aaaooiatioDa  of 
the  past  thick-clustering  about  him,  he  passes  (so  busy  is  Memory)  a  sleepless  ni^t 
But  the  morning  at  length  comes,  when,  he  tells  us : 


*  I WANDBRKD  out  among  the  trees,  aiKi  fields,  and  streams,  that  were  once  my  most  fiuniliar  h 
The  shadeHreesaromid  the  narsonage  I  hsd  helped  to  plant.  They  were  now  wkie  spreading:  thdr 
branches  meeting  over  head,  althouffhweiuid  set  their  trunks  wide  asonder.  Here  were  four  msphs 
in  a  row:  they  were  planted  fttr  and  by  four  brothers  of  us,  and  each  in  the  order  of  his  age  had  a 
tree  of  his  own,  whtch  he  watered  and  watched  with  (Memal  care.  The  trees  are  all  living:  of  Ike 
brothers,  one  has  been  transplanted  to  a  better  soil  and  a  flidrer  clime.  He  wea  a  fine  hoy.  Welldo 
I  remember  how  he.  the  youngest  of  the  Ibur,  was  pleoaed  to  hare  a  tree  of  hto  own ;  bow  prood  to 
fill  the  trench  around  it  w  ith  water ,  and  to  see  that  his  tree  (they  were  aUsetoutinftiUleafjdidiNi 
wilt.  But  A«  withered  and  died  before  his  sun  had  reached  its  noon.  Poor  boy  I— nos  rather  Maw 
say,  Messed  was  he  that  his  Fatvkr  took  him  so  early  to  his  bosom,  and  spared  him  the  trials  asd 
struggles  the  rest  o(  us  haveliad  to  meet  and  to  bear.  How  strange  the  mutations  and  oomming' 
lingBof  tUsworldl  .  .  .  But  these  flekls  hare  not  changed.  Thcaehillsare  the  same— the  «et«^ 
lasting  hills;*  the  forests  crown  ttien\  yet,  and  these  streams  at  their  base  flow  on  aa  they  did  thtitl 
years  ago,  when  I  walked  in  them,  or  sat  on  their  banks  and  angled  for  trout  in  the  summer  son.  a 
Is  good  to  look  Nature  in  the  (iuM  again,  and  to  see  some  scenes  that  have  not  changed  with  Uis 
changee  of  an  ever-changing  world.' 

Would  you  know,  reader,  what  oonatitntes  the  true  beauty  of  the  foreigoing  eztraet  ? 

We  can  inform  yon :  truth,  feeling,  simplicity ;  and  ^rithout  these  qnalitieaaUwritiqg 

in  this  kind  is  nought    .   .   .    Our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  the  poet  Loira- 

FBLLow,  in  ^The  Village  Blaekemithy^  painted  from  nature  for  these  pages,  has  this 

reminiaoenoe  of  his  atter : 

'  Hs  goes  on  Sundav  to  the  church, 
And  sits  among  his  l>oys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  prav  and  preach* 
He  kearg  kts  ioMghura  voice 
*  Sim^ng  in  the  vUluge  ehoir^ 

And  %t  make*  ki§  heart  rejoice,* 

We  alwaya  thought,  and  now  know,  that  this  is  a  true  ptctore.    Whilja  a  soft, 
feathery,  eoholeaa  and  almost  warm  April  anow  is  coming  down  without,  and  tba 
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whtte-muffled  branohes  of  the  trees  before  the  ganctum-windows  make  a  ftint  melody 
in  the  moirt  night-wind,  there  oomea  up  from  the  parlor-piano  below  a '  daughter's 
voice'  anging,  with  the  prop^  aooompaniment,  that  most  lilting  and  charaoterislao 
of  Scottish  songs,  ^The  Laird  o'  Cockp^n;^  a  tune  which,  on  one  occasion,  after 
having  danced  to  it  some  doxen  times  in  the  '  small  hours'  of  the  mommg,  at  a  Dobb's 
Ferry  quadriUe-party,  we  began  to  sing  in  our  sleep ;  the  only  incitement  thereto 
being  the  i^ompting  of  a  friend,  who,  with  a  wager  as  to  the  result, '  hummed'  the 
opening  notes  in  our  *  dreaming  ear.'  Ah  I  old-bachelor  friend,  who  did  that  deed, ' 
do  you  have  any  little  girls  coming  home  fh>m  boarding-school,  and  making  your 
*  heart  rejoice'  without  even  knowing  it  themselves  7  Expect  not ;  '  leastways'  you 
ought  nH  to  have.  .  .  .  Ode  friend  and  correspondent,  W.  H.  C.  Hosmek,  Esq., 
in  preceding  pages,  has  paid  his  poetical '  addresses'  to  ^  The  Song- Sparrow;^  partly 
incited  thereto,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  now  oc- 
cupying a  high  judicial  station  in  the  southern  section  of  this  our  ^  Empire  State.'  It 
is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  sun-spot  like  this  charming  mi^ve  on  the  dark  stem 
ground  of  judicial  IHe ;  'I  have  entered  so  heartily  into  your  beautiful  conception  of 
bringing  out,  in  due  time,  an  annual  of  poetry  upon  birds,  with  plates,  etc.,  that  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  first  leisure  hoUr  since  my  return  here  to  fulfil  my  promise 
of  calling  your  attention  to  the  song-sparrow,  and  giving  some  hints  upon  its  traits 
and  habits.  It  has  long  been  my  &Yorite  bird,  and  I  am,  I  confess,  not  a  little  jealous 
of  its  reputation,  not  only  as  a  sweet  and  unrivalled  songster,  but  as  a  pattern  of  all 
the  beautiful  traits  and  charming  virtues  that  adorn  this  poetical  and  mdodioos  race 
of  Goo's  creatures.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  humblest  pretensions;  modest  in  its  de- 
meanor and  apparel ;  and  seems  to  love,  at  a  somewhat  timid  and  safe  distance,  the 
companionship  of  man.  They  abound  in  the  Chemung  valley,  and  I  have  met  them 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  state ;  and  although  Dr.  Dp  Kat  thinks  they  are  not 
common  in  the  interior  of  this  state,  my  own  opinion,  founded  upon  long  observation, 
is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  district  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  especiaUy  in  the 
spring.  The  same  author  also  says  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  spend  the 
entire  winter  in  the  Atlantic  district  of  this  state.  I  not  only  believe  this,  but  also 
that  they  do  not  leave  us  at  all.  Where  they  hide  through  the  winter,  I  have  no 
means  of  forming  any  conjecture ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  the  very  earliest 
harbingers  of  spring,  and  remain  and  sing  long  after  the  passage^birds  have  gone 
fhim  among  us.  I  have  heard  them  since  my  return  here,  now  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  November ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  ihem  in  this  quarter  until 
the  last  warm  day  of  Autumn  has  yielded  to  the  rough  grasp  of  Winter.  They  may 
very  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  ground-bird,  or  grass-bird,  by  one  who  does  not  notice 
particularly,  the  general  iq>pearance  being  somewhat  similar,  and  the  size  nearly  the 
same.  The  diwtingnishing  marks  are,  however,  quite  apparent  to  the  dose  observer ; 
and  the  wng  -*  oh  I  how  I  wish  Shru.ky  could  have  heard  it  at  the  first  opening  of 
BptiDg  I  I  have  never  heard  the  real  sky-lark,  but  I  will  back  my  bird  against  it,  on 
any  genial  spring  day,  give  me  but  foir,  unbiassed  judges.  If  that  rarest  of  all  poets, 
who  had  in  him  the  soul  of  a  thousand  birds,  could  have  listened  to  the  blithe  strains 
oi  the  little  song-sparrow,  it  would  not  have  remained  the  obscure  bird  it  is.  For  a 
more  particular  descripticm  of  its  haunts  and  habits,  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  our 
State  Ornithology,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  It  builds  generally  in  shrubs,  but 
I  have  known  it  to  build  in  the  pine  near  my  door.  The  scientific  liame,  FringiUa 
Mclodiaj  is  highly  impropriate,  and  belongs  more  properly  to  this  bird  than  any  other. 
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Do  not  abandon  the  idea  of  the  Book  of  Birds.  It  is  a  conception  worthy  of  a  troe 
poet.'  A  bird  somewhat  like  this  made  melodious  the  sighing  pines  and  cedars  near 
»  friend's  residence  on  Staten-Island,  where  we  had  the  happiness  to  pass  a  recent 
bright  cold  day  of  mid-March.  Its  little  chirping  note  was  inexpressibly  sweet ;  and 
nothing  conld  exceed  the  '  scenic  accompaniments.'  Flanked  by  a  line  of  deep  blue 
hiDs,  &r  off  gleamed  in  the  sun-light  the  cities  of  Newark  and  Elizabethtown,  widi 
glancing  waters  between ;  Jersey  City  and  New-York,  with  the  adjacent  Weehawken 
Heights,  and  the  Palisades,  slept  silently  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  bay  and  llie 
banks  of  the  noblest  river  in  the  world;  steepled  Brooklyn  crowned  the  eastern 
heighti ;  while  on  the  south,  through  the  Narrows,  spread  the  illimitable  sea,  dotted 
with  ships,  with  here  and  there  an  ocean-steamer  coming  into  port,  or  departing  for 
foreign  climes.  It  was  '  a  sight  to  see,'  and  one,  moreover,  which  may  be  se^  on 
any  pleasant  day,  for  a ''York  shilling.'  .  .  .  '^  The  American  ArUUfnouBvUeHn^ 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoppin,  an  aocompllBhed  art-critic  and  an  able 
writer,  as  our  readers  h&ve  had  opportuniti^  of  testifying,  announces  the  attractioiiB 
of  the  institution  for  the  coming  year.  It  has  already  on  its  walls  upward  of  aa 
hundred  pictures  •,  and  among  them  Lbutze's  fine  painting, '  Knight  of  Sayn  and 
the  Gnomes,'  Cole's  '  Dream  of  Arcadia,'  together  with  many  other  '  gems  of  the 
first  water'  from  artists  of  eminence  or  great  promise.  The  subjects  for  Qy^  large 
prints,  in  line  engraving,  on  steel,  have  been  selected.  They  will  CKmsist  of  Colb's 
picture  above-mentioned,  Edmonds'  *•  New  Scholar,'  a  very  capital  thing,  Liimx's 
'  Image  Breaker,'  Durand's  glorious  picture  of  <  Dover  Plains,'  and  WooDimxE^s 
*  Card-Players.'  The  prints  will  correspond  in  size  with,  and  be  bound  in  the  same 
form,  as  Darlet's  superb  ouUines  of  '  Rip  Van  Winkle'  and  the  '  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,'  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  and  which  are  now  attracting  deaerred 
commendation  in  the  English  journals.  '  The  Bulletin^'  which  is  much  enlarged, 
and  otherwise  improved,  gives  us  etchings  of  two  pictures  by  our  friend  Bir.  Glass, 
now  in  England.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  engraver  has  exaggerated  the  ani- 
mals. Surely  they  are  too  immense.  The  American  Art-Union  bids  &ir  to  have 
more  and  better  pictures  than  on  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  certainly  preparing  to 
give  evpry  subscriber  the  full  value  of  his  subscription  in  fine  engravings  from  works 
of  high  art  ...  'The  «ry  is  still  they'  go — the  crowded  ships  for  Cafifomia! 
Every  steamer  that  arrives,  bringing  the '  precious  metal,'  returns  with  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  eager  adventurers  after  the  '  dust,'  beside  inciting  all  sorts  of  wster^ 
craft  and  all  sorts  of  people  to  follow  in  their  wake ;  while  innumerable  land-oom- 
panies  and  caravans  are  moving  onward  to  the  same  land  of  promise.  Ah !  how  few 
of  these  gold-seekers  think  of  the  discomforts,  the  privations,  the  perils  they  may- 
have  to  encounter  \  —  or  how  many  who  have  gone,  with  fight  and  eager  hearta,  befera 
ihem,  worn  down  by  disease  and  suffering,  have  *•  laid  them  down  in  their  last  sleep  V 
And  there,  by  the  bleak  sierra's  side,  or  the  rushing  river's  bank,  they  rest  in  their 

distant  graves : 

*Mo  sloae  nor  mommestel  srots 
TbUb  where  their  moulderiiig  aahet  Ue, 
Who  tought  for  gold  and  ftmnd  U  * 


Wb  have  before  us  *■  Part  One'  ot  ^Tkt  Gowipo  of  JRtvsrtoioit,'  by  Ifira.  Joasrv 
C.  Nbal,  of  Philadelphia.  We  can  cordially  commend  them  to  our  readav.  Tte 
papers  which  give  the  title  to  the  present  number  inculcate,  by  atriking  and  interesl- 
ing  inoidenti,  lesiKMis  of  oharitj  and  goodness.    Tlie  style  is  Hvelyi  daaorip4iT6y  oqO»- 
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qnial  and  pleasant.  Other  aketoheB,  in  proee  and  yerse,  will  Boooeed.  A  portrait  of 
the  lady-anthor  is  lo  exceedingly  like  a  £Bur  young  friend  of  the  writer  hereof,  that 
he  muit  needs  thank  ^  painter  and  engraTer  for  the  sad,  calm  fiskoe  that  fronts  the 
-tHle-page  of  the  ▼(^mne  before  US.  .  .  .  Hearing  foinUy  just  now,  from  the  nursery 
overhead,  the  fiuthfbl  nurse  Mart-Ann  rooking  and  plaintively  singing  to  the  little  girl 
of  two  years  in  her  arms,  who  is  very  fisur  and  dear  in  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  those 
who  love  her  best,  we  opened  the  sanotnm-door  into  the  hall,  and  listened  to  hear  the 
melody  take  shape  in  these  worda : 

<  Nothing  In  my  liand  I  bring, 


^Roocof  Ageet  cleft  ftn* ma, 
Let  me  hide  myself  In  tbee! 
Lei  Um  water  and  tbe  blood 
From  Ihy  rU-enaide  which  flowed 
Be  of  Bin  the  double  core ; 
Ctoanse  me  flrom  Its  guilt  and  power ! 

*  Not  the  labora  of  my  haada 
Can  ftaltn  thy  law*8  commanda: 
Could  my  zeal  no  reaplte  know, 
Could  mv  tears  forever  flow, 
.^  ibr  sill  could  not  atone; 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone. 


Simply  to  thy  crosa  1  cling; 
Naked,  eome  to  thee  for  dreaa, 
Helpleaa,  look  to  thee  for  grace; 
Foul,  I  to  the  Fountain  fly. 
Wash  me,  BaviourI  or  I  die. 

i  WhUe  I  draw  this  fleeting  breath, 
Whea  my  eyea  are  cloeed  in  death. 
When  I  soar  to  worlds  unknown, 
To  meet  thee  on  thy  Judgment  throne, 
Rock  of  Aflee,  deft  for  me, 
Let  me  hioe  myself  in  Thkb  T 


Now  as  we  dosed  the  door,  and  resmned  the  pen,  we  were  cooaoious  of  a  glow  of 
gratitude  m  our  bosom,  that  God  had  made  the  heart  of  woman  tender  and  loving  of 
infimcy  and  childhood,  and  that  the  delegated  guardian  of  our  own  little  lambs  reve- 
rently remembered  the  Good  SHSPHaaD,  into  whose  fdd  we  hope  they  shall  one 
day  be  gathered.  .  .  .  Ma.  Parta  Cram,  instmotor  in  psalmo^,  writes  as  as  follows : 

'fitftdboAoMMci,  <L.  /.,)  Jipril  8,  ISHiOl 

*  Sia :  On  one  oocaaion,  some  years  since,  an  ingenious  hiaiorian  in  your  periodical  described, 
with  a  good  deal  of  minuteness,  and  aome  personal  exaggeration,  the  treatment  which  I  received  at 
Tlnnecum,  on  Long-Island,  In  my  endeavor  to  open,  by  a  preparatory  lector*,  a  singing«chool  in  that 
vlUage;  treatment  instigated  eoMrety  by  onejiilr.  WrraaaaT,  a  pretended  singer,  but  in  the  art  of 
tree  peafanody  an  ignorant  ramus,  as  he  himself  showed  that  night.  Since  I  went  away  from  Tinne- 
cvm,  I  have  been  tanghting  large  daases  in  my  native  state  of  New-Hampshire,  and  also  in  Maine 
and  Connecticut.  The  Hutchimosons  had  their  flnt  rudiments  of  me,  and  they  can  now  keep  as 
good  time,  and  sing  in  aa  complete  tune,  as  I  can  myself,  after  whom  their  style  is  modellated.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  print  in  your  ocriumes,  the  treatment  which  I  have  received 
In  the  town  of  Hetchabonnuck. 

«B  dooa  seem  to  me  that  Long-bland  is  one  of  the  onmannerdeat  focalitiee  on  the  ftoe  of  the 
globed  alrth.  The  way  in  which  I  have  been  used  here  I  believe  was  preconcerted  before  hand  a- 
porpose.  It  doos  look  like  it,  certain;  and  I  should  nH  wonder  if  old  Mr.  WrTHaaaY  up  to  Tlnne- 
com  had  a  hand  in  it.  They  say  he's  a-Uvin*  yet,  and  that  he *s  as  crosses  a  bear  with  a  sore  headf 
and  never  laughs  except  when  somebody  talks  to  him  about  my  being  druv  away  from  TInnecam. 
He  most  have  heerd  that  I  was  stayin*  at  Jericho,  and  that  I  was  comin'  to  Babylon  and  Hetchahoo- 
BQck,  eanatin*  to  leotur*  and  form  daases. 

*I  opened  at  my  flnt  lectnr*  here  to  more  *n  seventy-five  individuals,  such  as  people,  of  good  cha- 
racter, girls  and  boys.  It  waa  in  the  long^ixxHn  of  a  good  big  bnildin*,  over  a*pothecary*s  shop  and 
ahat^tore.  There  was  cracks  in  the  floor  below,  and  I  conkL  hear  *em  come  in  and  ask  for  medicine; 
and  when  I  wa8»llxin*my  progrsmmysand  ticketsi  was  dlatnrbedeonaiderabal  by  folks  a-laughtn' 
down  in  the  store.  Well,  my  second  lectnr*-night  come,  and  I  had  flftypenpUs.  Tliey  had  Just  done 
beatth*  time,  ^Upward  beat,  downward  beat,  hither  beat,  thither  beat,'  and  had  done  it  flrat'rate; 
and  they  waa  an  standin' up  on  the  floor  to  tiy  a  leaMm  in  tune.  I  waa  standin' up  before  *em,  with 
my  hand  raised,  and  had  Jest  said  *5e^iid  T  (Iwa8proudto8ee*em,itwaa  such  a  promirin' clasa,) 
when  I  see  some  of  'em  begin  to  put  their  hon^kerchers  to  their  flu»s  and  atop  their  mouths,  and 
some  on  'em  agHn  waa  hoMln'  down  their  heads  and  snickerin',  and  them  at  the  foot  of  the  row 

begmi  to  move  ofL  «■  What  in  the  creation,' aays  I, '  is  the  mat !'  Butjustatthat  minute  I  smelt 

I  thinf  theuKMt  s'arohin',  the  awftilest  smeU  that  I  ever  see  in  my  life.    It  wm4rea4fmll 

*•  Sir,  a  little  ways  from  where  we  was  all  standin'  was  a  window,  which  I  htsted ;  hot  it  waa  a 
dampish,  sour  day,and  some  of  the  gtiis  had  pretty  thin  frocks  on  'em, so  I  had  to  shot  it  down 
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agMn  considerabnl  quick.  We  then  mored  to  another  eend  of  the  room ;  the  daae  fonned,  and 
tboogfa  there  was  BomeooQgfain*atirBt,Igoi*eBianraBg'dgood,andhad  Jeataaid^SMimrfr  9^\n, 
when  right  UDdermy  feet,8laiidin*  op  at  the  head  of  my  eodeot  daaa,  there  coae  op  ag^  that  dranrf 
yW-ameUin'  smell !  It  waa  the  moat  ex-acrewahiatin'  flaror  that  ever  my  noae  went  fnto;  and  tUa 
time  the  peupUa  oould  nH  stand  it. 

^Nowlwasmadl  I  was  determined,  if  I  choked  in  doin*  of  it,  to  find  oot  what  it  waa.  Ipeeked 
down  through  a  leetle  eradi  In  the  floor,  and  then  I  see  a  fener  standin*  on  two  chairs,  lai^Un*  raadj 
toha*at,wlfhagreatbig<nc-bladder,and  pipe  atnok  into  it,a^aeeiin*onlttaietherlik»abellowaBa« 
and  the  eend  of  the  pipe  run  throngha  leetle  bole  joat  where  I  *d  been  standin*. 

*It  was  the  meanest,  nastiest  way  of  breaking  up  a  Bingln'^achool  that  I  ever  see,  and  l*re  had 
some  experience  in  such  things,  when  I  was  a  younger  man,  and  could  stand  it  better.  He  VI  been 
and  gone  and  got  two  bladders  and  filled  'em.  nmnin*  over  with  SulfiraUd  Hidtrgem  Ocsk,  and  he 
waa  a^queexln' it  up  faito  my  schoolroom  I  None  o' them  penpila*B  been  to  my  aefaoolainee— not 
one  on  'em ;  and  I  're  got  to  pay  my  board  for  two  weeks  lonc^  here,  any  how,  *eaaue  I  agreed  to, 
inwritin';  and  every  time  I  go  out  doors  I  see  some  o*  my  peupilsa^lan^n' and  puttin' their  hands 
to  their  noses  in  the  most  provokin'  kind  o'  way;  and  I  're  got  to  stay  here  two  weeka  and  bear  It. 
Did  you  ever  hearof  any  thing  so  mean  in  your  bom  days?  I  hope  you  will  print  this,  Ibr  the  sake  of 
JaBtioe,andthecauaeof  humanity,  and  also  the  art  of  music    Tour  obedient  serrant, 

^Prrca  Ceam. 

«P.  8.  I've  Just  been  tokl  that  it  is  a  son  of  old  Bfr.  Wkthsrbt,  to  Tinneeum,  that  keeps tka 
'pothecary-ahop.   That  lela  the  thing  out  o'  the  beg  to-onee-L  f.  c' 

Wx  have  given  all  the  material  parts  of  Mr.  CRAM^fl  letter ;  and  would  now  advise 
him  to  leave  the  inhospitable  place  where  he  is  sojourning,  so  soon  as  his  board  is  up, 
and  repair  to  Bunlcun,  which  is  within  twenty  miles  of  Hetohabonnnck.  We  ask  oar 
friend  and  contemporary,  the  Editor  of  the  '  Bunlcum  Flag-Staff/  to  bestow  waeh.  at- 
tention upon  Mr.  Ckam  as  may  be  in  his  power.  That  gentleman  has  grown  gray 
in  the  service  of  his  ked^ntry's  psalmody,  and  deserves  the  good  wishes  and  patroa- 
age  ^  of  community.'  .  .  .  At  the  principal  book-stores  in  New- York  may  now  be 
found,  in  two  neat  volumes,  *  The  Trippings  of  Tom  Peppery  or  the  ReouUs  of  Bm^ 
maneing.^  Harry  Franco,  whose  own  memoirs  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  publie, 
is  the  author.    While  the  work  was  in  process  of  publication  in  the  oc^tmuis  of  the 

*  New-York  Weekly  Mirror ^^  we  quoted,  at  different  times,  sevc^nl  entertaining  pas- 
sages from  its  chapters ;  and  the  promise  which  they  held  out  we  find  sustained  by 
the  work  in  its  completed  form.  Buy  and  read  these  ^  Trippings,'  reader,  for  wefl 
will  they  repay  perusal.  They  embody  stirring  incident,  ti«nchant  satire,  broad  ftai, 
and  genial  humor ;  nor  are  touches  of  the  truest  pathos  wanting,  to  diverdfy  the  in- 
terest awakened  by  the  work.   .   .   .   Wb  have  not  seen  the  new  literary  venture, 

*  The  Princeton  Magazine^^  but  from  one  or  two  selections  firom  its  pages,  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  daily  journals,  we  infer  it  to  possess  some  cleverness.  '  Tlie  Re- 
construction of  Society,'  after  Canning's  manner  in '  The  Univerrity  of  GOttingen,' 
has  some  caustic  stanzas,  of  which  wo  subjoin  a  brief  specimen : 


*  Wbkn  others,  once  as  poor  as  I, 
Are  growing  rich  because  they  try, 
Whilo  my  capacity  and  wlU 
Give  me  a  taste  fttr  fitting  still. 
When  all  around  me  are  at  woik, 
While  I  prefer  to  act  the  Turk, 
Or  spend  in  drinking  or  at  play 
The  grrater  part  ef  every  day ; 
And,  as  the  upshot  of  it,  feel 
That  I  must  either  starve  w  steal : 
The  oulv  remedy  I  see 
For  such  abuses,  is  the  re- 
construction of  society, 
Gon^ruction  of  society. 


When  others  know  what  I  know  not, 

Or  bear  in  mind  what  I  forgot 

An  age  ago,  and  dare  to  speak 

In  praise  of  Latin  and  of  Greek, 

As  If  a  tongoe  unknown  to  me 

Of  any  earuily  use  oould  be ; 

When  bookworms  are  allowed  to  rale 

In  University  and  School, 

While  I,  because  I  am  a  fool. 

Am  set  aside,  or  thrust  away, 

Or  not  allowed  to  have  my  say : 

The  only  remedy  1  see 

For  such  abnaea,  is  the  re- 

construction  of  society.' 


An  intended  hit,  this,  at  those  drones  in  the  social  hive  who  would  level  down 
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of  leyeHmg  up  sooiety.  .  .  .  Ws  cannot  think  the '  Leaaon*  from  a  Recent  Oeeur- 
rence^  would  be  aooeptable  to  our  readers.  The  onhai^y  Wc*r«K,  like  the  man  in 
tiie  stcme  priaon,  wluoh  was  made  leas  by  a  loop-hole  every  night,  mitfl  it  finally  dosed 
upon  and  omshed  him,  is  immured  in  the  cell  from  which  he  is  to  oome  forth  to  die ! 
It  is  a  sad,  an  awfU  thought,  and  all  sensitive  hearts  shrink  from  iUi  present  con- 
templatiQn.  .  .  .  Wb  have  seen,  and  read  of,  some  '  oooP  things  in  our  day,  but 
the  following,  which  we  derive  from  an  esteemed  and  always  entertaining  corre- 
spondent, is  positively  '  iced :'  '  A  young  lawyer  ^ot  his  first  note  for  collection.  It 
was  against  a  country  customer ;  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  due  form, 
advising  him  that  his  note  was  left  for  collection,  that  it  ^  had  run  a  long  time,'  and 
required  inmiediate  att^tion  to  *  save  costs.'     In  about  ten  days  he  received  this 


« FaUeg  FMujJfwember  15, 1810. 
*F.  J.  H.,  Esq.:  Dbar  Sir:  I  received  your  polite  note  of  the  fifth  instant  this  day.  It  was 
directed  to  the  po8tK>fflce  at  Freetown.  The  moil  comee  (h>in  your  TiUago  to  TompkinsTiUe  every 
day  by  the  stage,  which  runs  from  year  place  to  Owego,  leaving  your  village  at  six  o'dock  in  the 
IbMnoon.  From  TompklnsviUe  there  is  a  maU  every  other  day  to  Freetown,  and  also  to  Valley  Forks. 
IVom  theikce  there  is  a  crois-maU  around  the  una  through  ttie  lower  to  wne  hi  this  county  to  oar  place 
onoe  a  week,  but  the  postnnasten  on  that  route  can^  read  very  well,  and  sometimes  keep  a  letter 
over  one  mail  to  spell  out  the  directton.  By  directing  your  letters  to  th^offlpe,  where  I  get  my  papers, 
I  ahonld  get  them  generally  in  about  three  days  after  you  mail  them,  and  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
sooner  than  if  directed  to  Freetown ;  Which  delay  might,  in  some  cases,  be  of  considerable  conse- 
quence. I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  flxMn  it  this  time;  butlthought 
tt  twst,  as  you  seemed  a  little  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  country,  to  give  you  this 
information,  that  you  might  in  Aiture  know  how  to  direct  to,  dear  Sir, 

*  Youfs  respectftilly, 

WoBS  Calkins.    . 

'  P.  S.— As  to  that  note:  you  say  4t  has  nm  a  long  time.*    I  can  only  say,  as  the  boy  said  of  the 
^LethorrunP  j.  ©.♦ 


It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  rather  sharp  practice  to  serve  a  summons  and  com- 
plaint on  that  customer !  .  .  .  '  The  anecdote  of  big  feet,  in  your  last  *  Groesip,' ' 
writes  a  friend, '  reminds  me  of  the  lobby  member  who  went  before  a  committee  of 
the  legislature  to  get  them  to  divide  the  town  where  he  lived.  He  got  the  *  Commit- 
tee on  the  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties'  together,  read  his  petition,  and  proceeded 
to  iUnstrate  the  matter.  As  he  had  no  map,  he  said,  putting  out  one  of  his  feet, '  Let 
this  represent  our  town.'  '  Stop !'  says  the  chairman  ^  *  if  the  town  covers  as  much 
ground  as  your  foot,  we  shall  report  unanimously  in  fovor  of  its  division  I'  .  .  .  Oh  it 
was  pitifhl,  just  now,  to  see  the  surgeons  come  in,  with  their  splints  and  bandages, 
to  set '  Young  Kniok.'s  arm,  broken  recently  in  a  fisdl  from  the  lower  cross-timbers 
cf  a  dwelling  in  progress  of  erection  in  the  neighborhood.  Is  there  any  thing  like  the 
appealing  look  of  a  child  in  agony,  or  any  tones  so  touching  as  '  Oh,  mother  !  oh, 
&ther !  do  n't  let  them  hurt  me  so  V — and  aU  the  while,  from  a  pidr  of  great  lustrous 
hazel  eyes,  the  round  tears  expressedtoAoZe  from  the  lids,  in  the  intensity  of  the  poor 
child's  pain.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  or  hear  the  sufferings  of  cluldren.  When  we 
are  sitting  sotn^times  in  '  Jim  Grant's  barber's-chair,  under  the  neat  manipulations 
and  soft  touch  of  '  Girs.'s  fiocile  hand,  we  hear  the  cry  of  acute  anguish,  or  moan  of 
gradual  distress,  from  children  in  the  establishment  next  door,  who  oome  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  for  dub-feet.  It  almost  makes  us  to  ^  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart'  to 
hear  the  piteous  wailings  of  the  poor  little  sufferers,  and  the  almost  sadder  voice  of 
entreaty  and  encouragement  of  the  mothers,  whose  very  heart-strings  are  torn  at  the 
anguish  of  thev  beloved  ones.    .   .   .    Thrri  is  not  a  litUe  of  the  '  true  touch  of 
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nirtore'  in  the  liiiei  entitied  <  Tht  Old  MiU/  from  a  new  oontrftiitor.    We  ksfe 
fJeasnre  in  welooming  the  writer  to  our  paget : 

Do  n't  joa  remember,  Lilt  dear, 

Tb&  mm  by  the  old  hUMde, 
Wbere  we  wed  to  go  In  the  mmmier  time 

And  watch  the  foamy  tide ; 
And  ton  the  leayes  of  the  ftMnnt  beeeh 

On  its  breart  eo  smooth  and  bright. 
Where  ther  floated  away  like  emertfda, 


In  a  flood  of  gQlden  light  ? 

Lilt,  dew 


And  the  miner,  lore,  with  faU  Blooohy  capi 

And  eyes  of  mildest  gray, 
Ploddbig  about  his  diaty  woife, 

Sincing  the  UTe4oag  day  t 
And  the  coat  that  hung  on  the  rasty  nail. 

With  many  a  motley  patch, 
Aul  the  rode  old  door,  with  its  broken  am, 

And  the  string,  and  the  wooden  latoht 
Lilt,  dear! 

And  the  waterwheel,  with  its  giant  araM, 

Dashing  the  bended  spray. 
And  the  weeds  it  pulled  from  the  sand  below. 

And  tooMd  in  scorn  awar ; 
And  the  sleepera,  Lilt,  wi  th  moss  o'^rgrown, 
*  Like  sentlneto  stood  in  pride. 
Breasting  the  wayes,  where  the  chinks  of  time 

Were  made  in  the  oM  mOPB  sides 

Lilt,  dear! 

Lilt,  the  miU  is  torn  awaTt 

And  a  Ihctory,  dark  and  nigh, 
Looms  like  a  tower,  and  pom  its  smoke 

Over  the  dear  bine  skr ; 
And  the  stream  is  tamed  awij  aboTe, 

And  the  bed  of  the  riTer  bare, 
And  the  beech  is  withered,  bough  and  trunk, 

And  stands  Uke  a  q>eotre  there— 

Lilt,  dear  I 

And  the  miner,  Lily,  is  dead  and  gone ! 

He  sleeps  in  the  Tale  below : 
I  saw  his  stone  in  the  wintertime 

Under  a  drift  of  snow : 
But  now  the  willow  Is  green  again, 

And  the  wind  is  soft  and  sUn: 
I  send  von  a  sprig  to  remind  you,  lore, 

Of  him  and  the  dear  old  mill, 

LiLTydearl  m.  a.  w. 

'  "Wht  was  'nt  yon  in  your  place  to  vote  this  morning  T*  asked  <Hie  member  of  iht 
Legislatmre  of  PennsylYania  of  a  brother  member  who  had  been  abeent.  *  I  oonldnH 
oome,' was  the  reply ;  ^Igothurtedj  I  was  threw  fhmi  a  horse-U  Wetlioog^cf 
tltfs  Solon's  case,  when  we  fonnd  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Cakl  BBusmt ,  the 
other  evening,  with  his  right  foot  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  on  a  diair  in 
his  sanotam,.in  as  dainty  and  respectable  a  maitfier  as  if  it  were  a  goo^  limb.  Nov 
how  would  one  of  onr  fashionable  dandies,  ^ho  carry  their  brains  in  their  pookeli, 
have  dispelled  the  ennni  that  would  have  been  consequent  upon  sooh  sn  aooidentT 
As  BiAoasADT  would  ssy,  ^They  could  ah — not  ah — do — it!'  But  what  doth 
'  CiKLf  Sits  him  down  in  his  nice  library,  and  from  a  fnU  mind  enlivens  the  dul- 
nsss  of  re-hashed  English  reviews  in  one  journal,  by  lively  essays  on  society,  and  the 
pages  of  *  Old  Knick.'  with  a  scholarly  rendering  of  a  quaint  old  poem ;  insomuch, 
that  being  ourselves  &vored,  and  our  readers  also,  we  look  upon  the  fiMt  thct  his  pet 
saddle-horse  grew  devotioiial,  kneeled  down,  and  tipped  him  over  his  head,  as^  'ipe- 
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cia]piovideiioe,'ttd  are  abM0ff<selfiih^<>iigh  to  be  gratified  aooordii^  Howbeit,we 
widi  him  a  renovated  limb.  .  .  .  What  ridiciiloiui  weather  I  A  friend,  writing  from 
his  boitntry-aeat  in  Westchester  oonntj,  says :  '  AH  my  sympathies  are  awakened  by  a 
p— HgBi  in  your  letter  to  C  — «- ,  in  which  you  speak  of  coming  here  ^  on  some  of  those 
&ie  March  di^  which  snrprise  US  with  a  touch  of  summer.'  Do  n't  think  to  find  any 
anoh  thing !  Ahhongh  now  far  in  Aprfl,  yet,  as  Hallbck  sajs, 
"nn  winds  of  Mardi  sra  hv 


Tbeir  partiiur  song,  their  parttng  •ong, 
And  I  abonld  think  tsey 're  ooming  now 
It  imytlMr  atroiw,  it  nyttier  ■trongi' 

I  haire  dH  the  book,  and  quote  from  memory.  Inrtead  of  a  '  touch  of  smnmer,'  I 
hare  found  only  a  touch  of  rheumatism  I'  .  .  .  '  TAe  Commercial  Advertinr* 
of  tUs  dty,  and  '  Th§  Daily  Advertiser^  of  Newark,  are  '  down  upon*  Monsienr 
Vattbmau,  erewhile  of  TentrStoquial  and  necromantio  repute  in  wonder-loving 
Gir<des,  as  an  humbugeous  person,  unaccredited  as  an  international  agent,  and  acting 
on  his  *'  own  hook,'  and  mainly  for  hia  ojvn  behoof.  These  journals  dedare  and  re- 
affirm all  this,  and  more,  of  a  gentleman  formerly  of  '  universal  acquaintance,  won- 
derftd  ubiquity,  and  windy  vocation.'  But '  ihete  are  always  two  sides  to  a  questioni' 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  heard  from  Monsieur  Vattbiiaeb.  .  .  .  Thb  ensniBg 
lines  will  make  their  own  way  to  the  heart  ci  every  thoughtftal  reader.  '  Nbll,' 
to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  them,  cannot  fovor  us  too  often : 


Djlxlt  care  and  toll  and  tronble 
Wail  opon  na,  from  our  birth; 

Every  ■orrow  hath  its  double, 
dose  aMmding  oa  on  earth. 

If japaaBing gleam  of  gladneea 
Pme  the  heavy  okRida  of  earo) 

Straight  the  gathering  misU  of  sadneea 
Darken  tlie  r^oicing  air. 

OntwanUy  the  world  doth  glitter 
With  a  pomp  of  Joy  and  bloom ; 

But  eaeh  earthly  cop  la  bitter, 
And  fbr  all  awaitaa  tombi 

Ihii  ia  troth,  ambltioiia  dreamer! 

llMragh  thy  widening  fUtnre  glowa 
Like  the  goigeoiiB  douda  of  evening, 

Cartaintng  tlw  aon^a  repoee. 

This  ia  troth,  devoted  lover  1 

Thoufffa  the  loved  one,  in  thine  eyea 
Fair  and  pure^  aeema  all  tbon  naedeet, 

For  another  Pandiae. 

AfBdwanderar)  thou  wilt  ten  me, 

Badly  teU  me,  thia  ia  troth : 
For  thou  haat  ootUved  the  vlaioaa 

Of  thine  early,  ardent  yooth. 


Piterima  are  we  an,  and  atraagera, 
Iieading  with  wioooacioua  feet, 

Dayby  dur,  the  leaeening  margin 
where  ttie  Paat  and  Futore  meet. 


Meet,  in  that  moat  bUnAil  Preaent, 
Which  to  all  of  na  wlU  come, 

When  the  earth-bonnd  straggling  aplrit 
Finda  a  holler,  pnrer  home. 

Soars  and  higher  aoara  Ibrever, 
Breathea  a  Mi,  inunortal  breath ; 

Seea  accomplished  each  endeavor, 
Dreada  no  more  a  ftitore  death. 

SlflAis  no  more  o'er  earthly  aonow. 

Daily  tronble,  sordid  care ; 
Fears  not  leat  each  coming  monow 

Bring  a  heavier  wo  to  bear. 

Toward  that  home,  that  state  ao  glorloDa, 

Let  na  daily  lift  onr  eyea, 
And  by  fldth  and  hope  victortooa. 

Look  beyond  these  lowering  snea. 

Oh«  how  welcome  to  the  weary. 
To  the  world-worn  and  opprest, 


SUea  with  donda  no  looser  dreary, 
Manalona  ready  fbr  their  reat  I 


'  ITbzx.' 


A  oouBTEOus  daguerreian  artist  df  the  metropolis  vmies  us  that  he  is  forming  a 
miniature-gallery  of  *  eminent  men'  in  our  city,  and  as  '  one  of  'em,'  asks  tit  lor  a 
sitting.  Bless  your  heart,  dear  Sir,  we  are  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  willing  as  we 
might  be,  under  other  circumstances,  to  present  you  with  our  poor  '  picture  in  little,' 
in  the  category  you  mention  it  is  '  not  in  our  way :  we  are  afriud  we  can't  do  it' 
Our  only  ambition,  to  adopt  the  wc^ds  of  a  writer  who  ie  *  eminent,'  is  '  to  be  admit- 
ted bito  many  homes  with  affection  and  confidence ;  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  by 
children  and  old  peoj^e  •,  to  be  thought  of  in  affliction  and  in  happiness ;  to  people 
the  sick  room  with  airy  sh^ies  'that  give  delight  and  hurt  not,'  and  to  be  i 
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with  the  harmleM  laughter  and  the  geiitle  tean  of  many  heartfaa.'  Whein  in  tliia 
Yooation  we  beoome  more 'eminent,' we  mean  to  fH  for  our  dagnerreotype.  fttaatime, 
we  i^ly  for  snpicient  ahow-oaae  publicity  upon  the  awftil  oaricature  - '  burat'  of  '  Old 
Knick.'  which  about  onoe  a  year  the  phrenologist  Fowlbr  plaoea  m  hia  window  by 
the  aide  of  Pbtkr  Robinson,  the  murderer,  Pope  Pius  Ninth,  Munrok  Edwakim, 
Senator  Sbwajid,  Gibbs,  the  pirate,  and  our  fHend  Ckilonel  Wbbb.  ...  WiLua, 
in  the  '  Home  Journal,^  in  one  of  those  trenchant  sentences  which  '  Ute  like  a  ser- 
pent and  sting  like  an  adder,'  says  that  '  The  Literary  World*  weekly  reriew  is  a 
<  journal  conducted  by  sour,  disappointed,  unsuccessful  authors,  turned  booksellen' 
hacks.'  These  <  be  cruel  words !'  .  .  .  '  CniLomBN  and  fools,' saya  the  old  ada^e, 
'  always  tdl  the  tmlh.'  *  Mother  sent  me,'  said  a  little  gbl  to  a  neighbor, '  to  adc  yos 
to  come  and  take  tea  with  her  this  evening.'  '  Did  she  say  at  what  tune,  my  dear  V 
^  No,  Ma'am ;  she  only  said  she  would  ask  you,  and  then  the  thing  would  be  off  her 
mhid ;  that  was  all  she  said !'  .  .  .  An  Albany  sexton,  some  tw^ro  months  ago, 
adzed  a  lad  of  seven  years  of  age,  who  happened  to  be  '  whispering  in  meetiiig,'  raised 
him  up,  and  '  chucked  hhn  down'  with  su<^  force,  that  a  spinal  oomplunt  ensued, 
^from  which  the  poor  boy  recently  died.  May  the  Dbvil  take  that  sexton  hereafter 
and  beat  him  to  death  with  the  tassel  of  his  tafl  I  .  .  .  Ws  regret  to  be  obfiged  to 
differ  in  opinion  with  *  The  Preebyterian?  religious  journal,  touching  the  reading  of 
well-conducted  Sunday  papers ;  but  we  quite  agree  with  our  respected  cont^nporary 
that  the  crying  of  them  before  the  churches,  during  divine  service,  U  an '  invasion  of 
private  right,'  a  '  crying  evil,'  one  by  no  means  necessary,  and  which  ought  to  be 
abated.  We  remember  well,  as  a  boy,  howevw,  to  revert  to  the  main  subject,  that 
in  '  our  fimiily'  the  *  Secular  Intelligonce'  departments  of  such  religious  journals  as 
the  '  New-Tork  Observer'  and  the  old  New-Haven  '  Religious  Intelligence^'  w^e  by 
no  means  the  last  portions  of  those  papers  which  were  perused  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 
we  thought  of  thi^  fiict  yesterday  (Sunday)  mormng,  when  we  saw  that  thoee  who 
seldom  read  Sunday  papers  exhausted  the  entire  stock  of  the  quiet  lad  who  perme- 
ates our  neighborhood,  that  they  might  learn  the  fote  of  Dr.  Wxbsteb,  wluch  was  to 
have  been  decided  on  Saturday  evening.  There  is  certainly  a  great  difl^roice  in  Sun- 
day papers ;  but  we  sp(^e  of  a  '  well-conducted  Sunday  journal.'  .  .  .  '  Chakubs 
is  quite  sick  on  the  Isthmus,'  writes  a  Californian  correspondent, '  and  the  Chagres 
river  is  quite  low,  too.'  Curious  concatenation  I  .  .  .  *  TAc  TVt^ime' daily  jour- 
nal appears  this  morning,  and  will  appear  daily  hereafter,  on  a  double-sheet,  of  twice 
its  usual  sixe,  and  with  new  and  enlarged  types  in  its  editorial  d^Murtments.  We 
never  think  of  our  old  firiend  Horace  Grbblit,  or  read  his  journal,  which  we  do  every 
day,  ^  Sundays  excepted,'  without  wishing  that  those  distant  editors  who  take  the 
*  cue'  of  their  impressions  from  partizan  or  rival  journals,  could  really  see  and  know 
the  man  oa  Ae  it ;  a  man  careless,  it  may  be,  of  the  etyle  of  his  dress,  prefiarriBg 
comfort  to'fiishion,  but  yet  of  scrupulous  deanlinesi  in  person  and  habiUiiients  always ; 
possessing  a  benevolent  heart,  and  '  clothed  with  charity  as  a  garment  *,'  bestowing 
with  a  free  hand  to  the  truly  needy  and  deserving,  whether  political  friend  or  foe ; 
frank  and  fearless  in  the  expreenon  of  his  opinions,  whether  such  opinions  are  to  be 
praised  or  execrated;  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  unpretending,  kindly  man- 
ners— this  is  Horace  Greblbt.  '  We  speak  the  things  which  we  do  know;'  for 
we  have  been  acquainted  some  sixteen  years ;  our  printing-offices  connect,  and  we 
meet  almost  every  day.  We  were  before  Mr.  Greeley  in  the  literary  field  here- 
about ;  remembering  well  the  initial  number  of  the '  New-Yorker,*  hb  first  venture ; 
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I  KNOW  of  no  cniBader  bold 

Nor  palmer,  nor  paynlm, 
Hovever  stoat  his  battle-Bna 

Or  load  his  battle^taymn ; 
Najt  though  they  Bom  their  chimlry 

With  RicBAKD  sntherM  in, 
And  add  one  woriay  of  their  tame, 

The  brare  old  Siladir  ; 
I  know  not  one  of  all  theh*  hoet, 

From  rearmoet  to  the  van, 
Wh<Hn  I  can  hold  by  right  and  tnith 

80  brave  and  troe  a  num 
Am  he,  who  of  his  own  reeolTe, 

By  conscience  pricked  and  stirred. 
Dares  brand  a  wrong  before  the  world, 

By  deed,  or  thou^t,  or  word! 
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oooasioDally,  also,  if  we  reooUeot  rightiy,  giving  it  a  paragraph,  and  cdttang  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  oommittee  to  dedde  upon  the  inrize-talea  published  in  the  early  nmnb^s 
of  that  ezoellent  weekly.  '  The  Triimne^^  through  the  aid  of  the  great  business 
tact  and  talent  of  our  friend  M'Elrath,  and  the  extensive  and  able  editorial  assist- 
ance secured  by  liberal  enterprise  and  directed  by  superior  skiU,  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  widely-circulated  of  all  our  pubho  journals.  Although 
we  are  far  from  agreeing  as  touching  the  extent  to  which  certain  of  its  views  are  car- 
ried, all  must  concede  the  erident  sincerity  and  great  ability  with  which  the  principles 
and  aims  of  *  The  Tribune^  are  advocated.  And  now,  aisking  attention  to  the  fine 
fines  which  ensue,  we  dose  by  wishing  our  old  contemporary  *  Success  and  long  life !' 

TO     HOBACB     GRBBLET. 

He  is  my  hero,  first  of  all, 

Thoo^  spear  nor  sword  he  wieU, 
Who  holds  the  Wrong  his  only  foe, 

The  Right  Ms  only  shield ; 
Who  dares  tobatUe  for  the  Troth, 

Though  Error  on  her  side 
Has  gattiered  hosts,  and  shakes  in  wrath 

Her  pennons  far  and  wide : 
'The  more  the  merrier  is  his  cry, 

This  hero,  braver  ftur 
Than  ever  he,  'gainst  Saracen 

Who  waged  the  bloodiest  war ; 
For  though  he  win  for  bat  one  brath 

When  martyrdom  is  passed, 
His  Tictory  is  fcnr  his  race. 

As  long  as  time  shall  last! 
—  C.  D.  Sttjart. 

Thb  Mesars.  Applbton  and  Gompant  hav6  recently  issued  an  unpretending  but 
very  clever  book,  under  the  title  of  ^  James  MouiUjoyy  or  J^ve  been  Thinking.^  With  ' 
a  few  £ftuhs  in  its  plan,  among  which  is  a  lack  of  unity,  it  has  nevertheless  so  much  of 
nature,  of  attractive  inddent,  of  jovial  humor,  and  of  true  pathos,  that  we  hesitate  not 
to  commend  it  to  a  wide  perusal.  .  .  .  V eby  '  Boz'-ish  indeed  is  an  article  in  Diokbmb' 
'  Household  Words,'  upon  the  ^Amueemente  of  the  People.^  The  picture  drawn 
of  one  of  the  lower  order  of  melo-dramatic  theatres  is  extremely  graphic.  Here  is  a 
true  ricetoh  of  the  dramatic  ^  operatives'  at  such  places :  ^  If  an  actor's  nature,  like 
the  dyer's  hand,  becomes  subdued  to  what  he  works  in,  the  actor  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  it.  He  grinds  hard  at  his  vocation,  is  often  steeped  in  direful  poverty,  and  lives 
at  the  best  in  a  Uttie  world  of  mockeries.  It  is  bad  enough  to  give  away  a  great  es- 
tate six  nights  a-week,  and  want  a  shilling ;  to  preside  at  imaginary  banquets,  hungry 
for  a  mutton  chop ;  to  smack  the  lips  over  a  tankard  of  toast  and  water,  and  declaim 
about  the  mellow  produce  of  the  sunny  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  to  be  a 
rattling  young  lover,  with  the  measles  at  home ;  and  to  paint  sorrow  over  with  burnt 
cork  and  rouge ;  without  being  called  upon  to  despise  his  vocation.  If  he  can  utter 
the  trash  to  which  he  is  condemned,  with  any  relish,  so  much  the  better  for  him. 
Heaven  knows ;  and  peace  be  with  him !'  The  following  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 
A  dark-visaged  woman  has  just  disappeared  from  the  stage,  having  uttered  some 
suggestive  words  about  *  the  Che-ilde  of  Mystery  and  the  Man  of  Ker-rime,'  to  a  low 
trembling  of  fiddles,  when  enters  the  he^o  of  the  play,  ^Michael  the  Mendicant^  who 
is'received  with  a  tornado  of  i4)plause : 

*  At  first  we  referred  something  of  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  greeted,  to  the  Ihct  of  his 
being  *  made  ap*  with  an  exceseiyelv  dirty  (hoe,  which  might  create  a  bond  of  onion  between  him- 
self and  a  large  mi^jority  of  the  aodlence.  Bat  it  soon  came  out  thai  he  had  been  hired  in  old  time 
by  Sir  Gborok  Elmore,  to  murder  Sir  Gkorob's  elder  brother,  which  he  had  done ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  little  afhir  of  honor,  Micharl  was  in  reality  a  very  good  fellow ;  quite  a  tender-hearted 
man;  whO|  on  hearing  of  the  Oaptain*sdetermiBBtion  to  aettle  Will  Stahmorc,  cried  out,*  What! 
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mora  beKood  r  iiMl  fen  flat^  overpowered  by  hit  nice  tenee  of  bmnMitj.  In  Hka  DUBoer,  in  de- 
Bcribing  tbat  nnaU  error  of  Jodgment  into  wliich  he  had  alio  wed  himaelf  to  be  tempted  by  laoMV* 
thia  ffoatlemanescclBimed,  ^  I  ateiHuck  him  down,  and  fel-led  in  eiHMrrorP  and  fkrther  Ike  remaikM, 
with  honeat  pride,  ^  I  have  lired-er  as  a  beggar — a  roadersider-Taigerant,  but  no  kerrime  rinee  tlMM 
baa  itained  theae  handaP  AU  theae  aeotimeBta  of  the  worthy  man  wera  hailed  with  ahowewrf 
applauae;  and  wlien,  in  the  excitement  of  hia  feelinga  on  one  occaalon,  after  a  aoUkMivy,  he  *  wen* 
oTon^  back,  Ucldng  and  ehnffUng  along  the  mmid,  after  the  manner  of 
who  obilect  to  be  taken  to  the  atation^ionae,  the  cheering  waa  tremendoaa.* 

The  keen  satire  of  all  tliis  is  apparent  Many  a  Jack  SQcrAfto  has  been  trained  to 
*  ker-rime '  by  just  such  inouloations  as  those  of  *  Michael  the  Mendicant.'  .  .  .  W« 
go  to  press  on  the  Tery  morning  that  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Exkibitwn  •/  tMe 
National  Academy  of  Design  is  opened  to  the  public,  at  thdr  new  and  saperb  roooM, 
Komber  633  Broadway.  Being  unable,  firom  a  preJSngagero^t,  to  accept  the  inrita- 
tion  to  attend  the  opening  festival,  or  the  private  yiew  of  the  pictures,  we  shall  reserre 
any  elaborate  notice  of  the  exhibition  ontil  our  next  number ;  simply  remarking,  at 
this  time,  that  the  rooms  are  most  easy  of  access,  spacious,  beautiful,  and  admirably 
lighted  in  every  part ;  that  the  walls  present  a  collection  of  pahitingB  that  have  never 
been  excelled  in  the  Academy ;  embracing  the  best  efibrta  of  such  preeminent  artvti 
as  DuEAND,  Elliot,  Huntington,  Inoham,  Paok,  OaAT,PKALK,  Ceopsbt,  Kkksbtt, 
Edmonds,  Church,  Hicks,  Baker,  and  their  compeers ;  and  that  the  younger  arttrta 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  merits  of  any  previoua  efforts  of  thar  pencils.  Tliere  la 
one  small  picture,  a  scene  by  candle-light,  that  is  a  perfect  miracle  of  art  It  is  poai- 
tively  seen  by  the  light  of  its  own  painted  candle !  A  view  of  this  picture  is  worth  m 
season-ticket  .  .  .  The  late  Professor  Caldwell,  of  Diokhison  CoDegei  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  said  to  his  wife :  *  You  will  not,  I  am  siure,  lie  down  upon  your 
bed  and  weep,  when  I  am  gone.  You  vnll  not  mourn  for  me,  when  CrOD  haa  I 
ao  good  to  me.  And  when  you  visit  the  spot  where  I  lie,  do  not  choose  a  i 
moumftil  time  *,  do  not  go  in  the  shade  of  evening,  or  in  the  dark  night  Theae  are 
no  tunes  to  visit  the  grave  of  one  who  hopes  and  trusts  in  a  risen  Rbdbbmsk  ;  but 
come  in  the  nMNming,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  when  the  birds  are  singing.'  .  .  .  Im 
some  grave-yards  one  shall  scarcely  see  a  atone  that  has  not  a  pious  vcfse,  cr  a 
paasage  from  Scripture,  after  the  general  inscription ;  and  that  these  are  not  alwaja 
apiM^ypriate,  or  in  the  best  taste,  we  have  sometimea  shown  in  these  pagea.  Hie  fol- 
lowing inscription  may  be  seen  on  a  grave-stone  in  the  ooun^  of  GreoM,  in  thia 
state :  <  Here  lies  the  body  of  Johannes  Smtth,  aged  sixty-four  years  and  two 
months.  ^  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  r  ^  Comprehensive,  that  1  .  .  .  'OarXialaaf- 
Bom,*  firom  a  fKcnd,  is  unequal.  There  are  lines  and  combfaied  words  in  several  of 
the  stanzas  which  we  are  sure  the  writer  would  have  revised,  had  he  not  written  aad 
deq>atohed  hia  poem  in  haste.    These  three  unconseeutive  verses  are  very  fretty : 

A  MBRRT  babe  and  baautlM  is  thia  our  latest  bont 
Her  ebeek  ia  toft  aa  ailky  threada  that  overiaj  tbe  corn ; 
Her  eye  ia  like  a  tiny  spot  of  Iieaven*B  aereneai  l>hie 
Imbedded  in  the  nowy  okMida,  with  starlight  flaahing  thnmgh. 

Her  hair  is  not  s  rilverwhite,  nor  yet  of  goldaB  h  va, 
Bat  of  a  color  oonninglj  eompoonded  of  the  two ; 
Not  llimi^  aa  the  goaeamer  that  gliatena  in  the  ana, 
But  like  the  richer  fibre  from  the  mnhiosatta  apoa. 

She  enters  on  the  raoe  of  life  with  tottertng  atepa  and  alow, 
toax  overhaate  to  g 


And  often  atomblea  on  the  fioor  fttNn  overhaale  to  go: 
Thna  InAuBcy  haa  npa  and  downa,  as  wel  aa  gnnrer  years, 
Bat  beafs  them  with  a  lighter  heart,  if  not  wMi  fewer  tesn. 


Apr<^pos  of  ^It^aney:^  there  have  been  some  fine  lines  on  this  theme  traiiriatfiil 
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from  the  FNiioh  by  WiujamDowx,  for  the 'Dublin  Unkerri^  which 

we  annez  •  fpecunen : 

<  WuM  babf^  oomes,  tbe  flmllj  drew  cries 
With  wrmt applaiMe:  ila lUOe sparUing eyes 

Brigpbtn  aO  DoiomB  In  that  hiq>py  ptooe ; 
And  aaiddeat  brows,  and  guiltiest,  tt  may  be, 
UnwrinUe  on  a  sadden  but  to  see 


^  Yes,  whether  Jane  has  greened  the  sward,  or  whether 
Norember  draws  oar  touching  chairs  together  i 

Round  a  great  hoaseh<M4he  in  quiet  talk, 
¥heQ  the  cniM  comes  we  feel  a  graeraT  ' 


When  the  child  comes  we  feel  a  graeral  c 

With  cans  and  laughter,  and  the  mother*s  Ibar, 
Seeing  him  try  to  walk ! 

« It  looks  so  fkir,  the  infisnt  with  its  smile, 
Its  soft  sweet  trust,  its  voice  that  knows  no  guile. 
And  wouki  say  all  the  grief  it  soon  dismisses ; 
ZiOtting  Its  pleased  and  wcuidering  glances  roll— 


Oflbring  to  life,  on  all  sides,  Mb  voung  soul, 
And  its  young  mouth  to  kisses.* 

HcRB  if  a  good  thing,  quoted  by  a  friend  in  connection  with  a  somewhat  kindred 
anecdote  which  has  i^peared  in  the  Knicksebocker  :  *  The  members  of  a  society  in 
Main«,  by  dint  of  long  exertion,  had  erected  a  small  church.  One  of  the  number  was 
despatched  to  a  large  town  to  request  a  noted  divine  to  take  part  in  its  dedication. 
Not  getting  his  errand  exactly,  he  simply  applied  to  the  minister  to  come  and  *  dedicate 
our  new  church.'  *  What  part  do  you  wish  roe  to  take  ?'  said  the  clergyman.  *  Why, 
we  want  you  to  dedicate  the  church,'*  was  the  reply.  ^  But  do  you  wish  me  to  deliver 
the  sermon,  or  to  make  the  opening  prayer,  or  only  to  make  some  remarks  7'  *  Why/ 
exdaimed  the  brother,  piqued  at  the  obtuseness  of  the  parson, '  we  simply  want  you 
to  dedicate  the  church,  the  whole  onH ;  it 's  only  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty ;  want  you 
to  dedicate  it !'  .  .  .  How  firesh,  how  redolent  of  the  dense  pine  woods  of  winter,  is 
the  fbUowing  passage  from  a  pleasant  epistle  just  received  fh>m  an  esteemed  fHend  in 
fitr-east  Maine :  '  A  firiend  of  mine  brought  down  from  the  icy  lakes,  a  week  ago,  a  pet 
which  '  Toung  Knick.'  might  hesitate  at  disporting  himself  with ;  a  yearling  moose, 
with  an  eye  like  a  bucket  of  blackness,  and  a '  reach'  to  his  fore-paw  that  would  eclipse 
Hm  or  SuLUVAN.  They  lasso'd  the  creature,  and  thenceforth  did  he  devote  himself 
to  exhibitions  of  intense  malice  and  thougfatftil  viciousness.  He  would,  and  still  does, 
attract  visitors  to  a  nigh  approach,  by  his  seeming  reveries  and  dreams  of  plne-ftwests, 
and  suddenly  ^  double  up  his  hu(b  and  give 'em  a  lick,' as  a  suffermg  victim  of  hisun- 
meroiittl  ^  right-and-lefts'  ejaculated.  But  he  pines  m  the  staUe,  and  I  am  afraid  will 
die  for  lack  of  the  thick-set  forest  and  the  untrodden  snow  of  our  mountain  foat- 
nesses.'  .  .  .  Thomas  Carltlk  is  '  making  an  aas  of  himself.'  His  ^Latter^Day 
PonipiUtfto' are  *  killing  him  by  inchest  He  turns  God  and  Christianity  out  of  doon, 
and  sets  up  house-keeping  on  his  own  hook,  as  if  he  were  a  better  cook  for  society 
than  an  the  wise  and  good  men  of  our  own  and  other  times,  and  the  best  nniverae- 
maker  extant  He  is  a  Germanioo-Scotch  mystic,  *  in  these  latter  days,'  and  not  fm 
abort  of  being  a  cra^  man.  *  Verfly,'  as  Dominie  Sam rsoN  hath  it, '  he  apeaketh  in 
an  unknown  tongue  I'  .  .  .  Messrs.  Govpil,Vibbrt  and  Compant,  late  of  the 'In- 
ternational Art-Union,'  are  devoting  their  energies  to  the  early  importation  of  the 
best  pictures  and  rare  prints,  from  the  most  eminent  sources  in  Pans.  Of  several  of 
these  we  abaU  apeak  in  a  future  number ;  and  in  the  mean  time  commend  thor  rare 
iK^leotion  to  the  attention  and  Cavor  of  the  pnUic.  .  .  .  Tmbrk  is  a  meeting-hoiiae 
in  s  small  town  in  Masftohnaetti  where  the  minister  stands  in  one  town  while  hia 
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andienoe  are  seated  in  another,  the  boundary-line  running  acroiB  the  end  of  the 
church,  in  fW>nt  of  the  pulpit  Wd  have  rat  hi' a  meeting-honBe,  bdore  now,  whn 
ye  should  have  liked  suoh  an  arrangement,  boundary-line  or  no  boundary-line.  Bat 
no  matter  how  fiir  off  one  may  wish  a  dull  minister,  one  must  ^  grin  and  bear  him.'  Hie 
pulpit  is  the  only  place  whence  a  man  can  be  *  bored'  perforce,  in  this '  ftte  and  en- 
lightened ked'ntry.'  .  .  ^  *7A«iVe«6ytenaii,' to  whose  oourteously-presented  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  matter  of  ^Sunday  JoumaU*  we  have  aOuded  ebewbere, 
has  this  pailgraph :  ^ 

^N  these  days  of  cheap  dothiog,  cheap  bookSi  and  cheap  oewtpapera,  we  have  mei  with  w0Ua% 
that  comee  even  within  slgfat  of  the  roUowinff,  which  we  eztraet  from  BlBhop  HnoHKi*!  offM, 
where  it  appears  as  part  of  a  lonff  article,  camoff  the  attentioD  of  Protettants,  as  well  u  Boana 
Catholios,  to  the  daima  of  a  Ladier  Fiir  In  behalf  of  indigent  femalea: 

•  Catbolxo  reader  i  l^a^e  you  thought,  oftentlmea.  of  the  great  reward*  promleed  to  the  ezaiete*  o* 
charity  —  charity  that  co  vereth  a  multitude  of  sine  t  Oo  to  the  Fair,  and  lend  it  your  patronage.  wMeft 
may  eeem  triiiins  to  yon,  but  which  may  obtain  for  you  a  orown  in  heaven,  even  Hhoogh  fomishlDC  * 
■ingle  copper  to  your  needy  fellow  being,' 

tOnlythinkl    *  A  crown  in  HesTen*  fiv  s  cent !  Coold  any  thing  be  conceived  cheaper r 

We  should  be  sorry  to  have  vnritten  this.  "We  should  have  held  a  work  of  benevo- 
lence, let  what  rdigious  denomination  soever  might  be  engaged  in  it,  as  at  least  sacred 
against  ridicule.  Such,  however,  is  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  ;  a  spirit  still  £vther 
evinced,  as  it  strikes  us,  when  the  same  journal  objects  to  permitting  sermons  to  be 
reported,  because  *•  all  sorts'  of  denominations  may  thus  gain  access  to  the  public  etr. 
Now  we  seldom  go  irto  a  Catholic  church ;  but  we  never  did  enter  one  without  fee- 
ing that  even  if  it  were  true,  as  some  uncharitably  allege,  that  every  mncere  worship- 
per there  was  deceived,  it  was  nevertheless  a  solemn,  a  goodly  sight.  When  we  were 
at  Montreal  we  attended  the  funeral  of  a  Catholic  priest  at  the  great  cathedral  in  that 
city.  The  deceased  had  lost  his  life  while  engaged  in  a '  labor  of  love'  at  the  ship- 
fever  hospital  on  Nuns'  Island.  When  we  looked  at  the  ten  thousand  worshippen 
in  that  vast  pile  •,  at  the  white-robed  priests  officiating  at  the  altar ;  at  the  votive  of- 
ferings near  the  confessionals ;  when  we  saw  the  tears  which  fell  ftom  the  eyes  of  that 
congregation,  and  the  remains  of  that  faithful  shepherd  of  his  flock,  who  in  his  laA 
moments  in  the  lazar-house  had  said, 

*  Only  betrothed  to  Qhkist  am  I, 
And  wait  hia  coming  from  the  ms^ 
To  wed  my  ^sf^y  80«1  ;* 

when  we  raw  all  this,  and  reflected  that  here  were  sorrow,  affection,  sincerity,  devo- 
tion, we  remember  thinking,  almost  aloud,  *■  What  are  mere  differences  of  forms  and 
^creeds,  when  the  heart,  the  heart  is  the  test  7'  But  we  are  forgetting  our  lack  of 
space,  in  our  besetting  tendency  to  reminiscence.  ...  Ws  regret  to  record  the  desth 
of  David  C.  Coldbn,  Esq.,  of  this  city ;  a  ggntleman  whose  great  loss  will  be  fehii 
many  a  public  and  private  circle  of  lamenting  friends.  As  an  officer  of  several  me- 
tropolitan charities,  he  was  unostentatiously  assiduous  and  useful.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  cultivated  tastes,  of  accomplished  manners,  and  varied  acquirements.  He  has 
left  a  void  in  the  society  which  he  adorned  that  wiU  not  soon  be  filled.  In  oommoo 
with  all  who  knew  him,  we  dSkit  to  his  surviving  relatives  our  sympathy  in  their  be- 
reavement .  .  .  This  is  the  fifteenth  of  April ;  so  that  our  friends,  the  pnhlishen, 
and  our  literary  correqK>ndents,  will  understand  why  it  is  that  works  and  ardelei  re- 
cently sent  have  Med  to  be  acknowledged  hi  the  present  number.  Our  edztaoo  ftr 
England  goes  in  the  steamer  of  the  twentieth.  The  ^Ingle$ide  Rmm$eenett* 
have  been  mislaid  at  the  printmg-office.  WIU  the  writer  fiivor  us  with  a  seooad 
copy  T    They  promised  an  attraction  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss. 
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THE      PHILOSOPHICAL      EMPEROR: 

OR     AN     EXPERIMENT     IN     MORALS. 

BT   ▲.    B.   JOUlK^On. 

THE      PURSUIT. 

Two  days  had  been  passed  by  the  emperor  and  his  companion  in 
the  gloomy  abode  of  the  miners,  when,  at  evening,  as  they  were  pre- 
paring to  endure  the  miseries  of  another  night's  lodging  in  the  same 
quarters,  their  humble  protector,  the  quondam  corporal,  hurriedly  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  party  of  cavalry  who  desiened  to  search 
the  mines.  No  delay  was  practicable,  and  by  his  euidance  the  fugi- 
tives groped  through  various  passages  that  permitted  no  erect  position 
by  the  passengers,  but  led  from  the  mine  through  a  long-disused  air- 
shaft.  They  emerged  into  the  open  ground,  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  accustomed  place  of  egress,  and  which  they  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance surrounded  by  armed  men,  some  on  horse-back  and  some  dis- 
mounted. The  emperor  expected  that  the  corporal  would  now  leave 
t^iem,  with  such  directions  as  he  could  hastily  communicate ;  but  such 
was  not  the  intention  of  this  humble  adherent,  who,  knowing  well  the 
adjacent  country,  insisted  on  guiding  them  to  some  place  of  greater 
security,  and  had  provided  ft>r  the  occasion  horses,  which  the  three 
instantly  mounted. 

They  rode  at  first  stealthily,  then  rapidly  and  without  intermission, 
until  the  day  began  to  dawn,  when  they  had  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
one  of  the  many  lovely  plantations  with  which  the  picturesque  king- 
dom of  Tuscora  is  known  to  abound,  iLnd  from  whose  exuberant  fer- 
tility, equability  of  temperature  and  perpetual  verdure,  the  opinion 
Srobably  originated  that  Tuscora  constituted  the  type  of  Elysium,  as 
escribed  by  the  ancients.    Every  where  the  eye  is  met  by  all  the 
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choicest  elements  of  poetry ;  fruit^l  vaHeys,  vine-clad  hills,  streaiiK 
and  streamlets,  rivers  and  rivulets,  bubbling  fountains,  tumbling  cata- 
racts ;  nor  are  wanting  in  the  distance  sterile  rocks  with  snow-clad 
summits,  and  in  some  places  the  whole  jumbled  together  in  inexplica- 
ble union,  as  they  are  constantly  described  by  ambitious  youthful  poets; 
if  poets  be  ever  other  than  youthful.  Urged  by  fatigue,  as  well  as  by 
a  desire  for  concealment,  the  travellers  took  a  prosaic  survey  of  their 
position,  and  thereby  discovered  that  the  plantation  before  them  had 
peen  recently  ravaged.  The  buildings  had  been  partially  burnt  down, 
and  were  apparency  untenanted.  This  circumstance  was  not  un&vo- 
rable,  and  they  moved  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  premises  more  m 
detail. 

They  entered  the  mansion  which  had  probably  been  the  residence 
of  the  planter,  although  it  was  now  but  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
ruins ;  when  they  heard  voices  supplicating  for  assistance  with  every 
epithet  of  entreaty  that  suffering  can  dictate,  and  uttered  in  the  guttu- 
ral voice  that  denotes  extreme  debility. 

Curiosity,  or  perhaps  humanity,  vanquished  all  considerations  of 
personal  hazards  that  might  attend  ,an  interference  with  the  suflferers, 
over  whom  possibly  some  enemies  might  still  ex^ercise  a  dangerous 
supervision.  The  voices  proceeded  from  the  cellar ;  but  to  obtain  an 
access  thereto,  amid  the  fallen  timbers  and  prostrate  walls,  seemed  a 
work  of  much  labor.  Leontuie,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor, 
inquired  of  the  unfortunate  persons  how  assistance  could  be  renaered. 
They  replied  that  two  days  previously  a  party  of  soldiers  had  plun- 
dered the  plantation  and  burnt  the  buildings,  under  pretence  that  the 
owner,  who  was  a  foreigner,  maintained  treasonable 'correspondence 
with  Boresko,  his  native  country.  The  planter  had  been  carried  into 
captivity  with  all  his  slaves,  except  the  two  who  now  invoked  assist- 
ance. They  had  originally  been  planters  themselves,  and  firee ;  hut 
having  from  some  unknown  cause  been  deprived  of  their  freedom  and 
sold  into  slavery,  they  had  so  pined  with  grief  as  to  be  incapable  of 
labor ;  while  their  master,  provoked  at  their  apparent  contunoacy,  kept 
them  chained  in  the  cellar.  They  had  thus  escaped  detection  by  the 
invaders,  but  only  to  have  perished  in  the  conflagration,  had  not  the 
floors  fortunately  so  fallen  as  to  arrest  the  fire  before  it  penetrated  to 
the  cellar. 

The  emperor,  in  more  prosperous  moments  of  his  life,  might  have 
little  hecfded  the  miseries  of  a  couple  of  slaves ;  but  naw  he  person- 
ally  labored  with  his  two  companions  in  extricating  the  sufferers.  On 
the  removal  of  some  halfconsumed  beams  that  lay  across  the  door  of 
the  cellar,  the  party  were  able  to  descend  more  easily  than  they  had 
anticipated ;  when  they  found  a  man  and  woman  chained  to  an  iron 
bar  that  extended  across  the  ffoor,  and  was  masoned  into  the  walk. 
The  corporal  being  a  good  mechanic,  and  accustomed  to  the  handling 
of  metals,  worked  with  vigor,  and  succeeded  in  releasing  the  skves ; 
-who,  when  brought  into  the  open  air,  fainted  from  exhaustion  and  the 
efforts  which  they  had  made  to  assist  in  their  own  release.  For  a  time 
life  was  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  but  they  gradually  revived,  and  the 
emperor  was  grieved  to  recognise,  what  he  had  already  feared  from 
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their  narrathre,  that  the  emaciated  objects  before  him  were  the  happy 
planter  and  his  neat  wife  whom  the  imperial  experiment  had  converted 
iDto  slaves.  Their  appearance,  and  tneir  confmement  for  contumacy, 
sufficiently  comported  with  the  emperor's  theory,  which  required  that 
a  change  from  n-eedom  to  slavery  should  product  unhappiness ;  a  con- 
clusion which  one  less  philosophical  than  the  emperor,  and  less  self- 
willed  than  an  absolute  monarch,  might  have  been  content  with  believ- 
ing, without  the  evidence  of  so  disastrous  an  experiment.  But  the 
emperor  was  not  without  consolation  from  his  theory,  which  taught 
that  the  parties  were  the  authors  of  their  own  unhappiness.  Other 
agricultural  slaves  were  happy ;  hence  the  defect  in  me  present  in- 
stance was  not  in  the  position,  but  in  the  stubbornness  of  the  parties, 
by  not  accommodating  their  feelings  to  their  circumstances. 

To  atone,  however,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  present  power  for  the  unhap- 
piness which  he  had  occasioned,  the  emperor  distributed  to  them  libe- 
rally of  the  provisions  which  the  provident  corporal  had  brought  from 
the  mines :  and  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  regain  their 
energies  sufficiently  to  stand  without  assistance.  They  little  suspected 
that  Xhe  hand  thus  kind  to  them  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  suffer- 
ings ;  and  while  they  expressed  their  gratitude  with  all  the  abasement 
of  slaves,  they  proposed  to  conduct  their  deliverers  to  a  neighboring 
planter,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  him,  would,  they  believed, 
affi3rd  the  party  all  needed  rest.  The  emperor  hesitated  in  accepting 
the  proffered  assistance,  but  eventually  assented;  and  the  erateful 
slaves,  yet  too  feeble  to  walk,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  of  Leon- 
tine  and  the  corporal,  and  slowly  guided  the  travellers  until  they  arrived 
in  sight  of  a  small  cottage.  It  was  surrounded  with  all  the  fragrant 
and  gay  shrubbery  common  to  the  country,  and  presented  an  exterior 
of  rural  peace  and  happiness ;  but  only  in  mockery  of  the  occupant's 
sad  feelings,  which  he  scarcely  attempted  to  conceal  from  the  strangers 
who  approached  him.  He  was  feeble  and  abstracted,  and  eridendy 
deemed  his  own  sorrows  too  engrossing  to  leave  him  any  pity  for  the 
travellers,  or  the  liberated  slaves,  whom  he  seemed  to  know.  Still  he 
tendered  mechanically  some  tokens  of  hospitality,  and  the  emperor  no 
sooner  viewed  him  than  he  recognised  in  the  broken-hearted  host  the 
former  purse-proud  citizen  whom  his  experiment  had  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  planter. 

*  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,'  thought  the  emperor,  as  he  looked 
at  the  man  whom  he  thus  accidentally  encountered,  just  after  meeting 
with  the  couple  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  ruins :  *  Had  I  read  <rf 
such  a  coincidence  in  any  work  of  fiction,  I  should  have  condemned  it 
as  overstepping  the  probabilities  of  life.  If  I  live  to  regam  my  throne, 
all  the  unfortunates  shall  be  made  happy ;  for  my  theory,  being  true  in 
the  descending  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  will  doubtless  operate  equally 
well  in  the  ascending  vicissitudes  to  which  I  mean  to  subject  the  actors.' 
Thus  consoled,  the  emperor  was  rather  exhilarated  than  depressed  by 
the  despair  that  was  visible  in  the  countenance  and  conduct  of  his  en- 
tertainer, for  he  deemed  it  only  a  pix)of  of  the  truth  of  his  philosophy 
and  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  present  sufferers. 
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OSAPTBK  SBVXVTH. 


CASTLE. 


'  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,'  says  the  proverb, 
and  *  What  is  one  man's  joy  is  another  man's  sorrow,'  say  we.  Such 
at  least  were  the  present  shelter  and  preceding  escape  of  the  emperor, 
which,  while  they  filled  him  with  hope,  overwhelmed  the  old  command- 
ant with  despair.  He  had  early  forwarded  a  &ithful  narrative  of  the 
whole  disaster  to  his  sovereign  the  king  of  Tuscora,  who,  fiirious  with 
disappointed  ambition,  denounced  the  unfortunate  commandant  for 
either  criminal  negligence  or  more  criminal  connivance.  Suspectbg 
that  treachery  might  have  infected  the  whole  garrison,  he  hastily  de- 
spatched a  force  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  fortress,  and  to  send  the 
disgraced  commandant  in  chains  to  the  capitol.  Vain,  however,  were 
such  precautions.  The  poor  commandant,  more  condemned  by  him- 
self than  he  could  be  by  his  sovereign,  contemplated  no  escape,  no  ex- 
culpation, no  resistance.  He  admitted,  much  beyond  the  truth,  that 
he  had  been  negligent,  and  that  his  life  should  be  forfeited  as  a  possea- 
sion  no  longer  desirable  to  him  or  useful  to  others.  And  when  he  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner  to  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  arrest 
him,  the  act  seemed  to  yield  him  a  consolation  which  nothing  else  had 
yielded  since  the  fatal  morning  that  dbclosed  his  misfortune. 
,  Nor  were  the  feelings  of  Theadora  much  more  composed  than  those 
of  her  unhappy  parent,  whom  she  had,  as  she  now  saw,  guiltily  de- 
stroyed. She  swooned  repeatedly  during  the  day  that  her  father  was 
arrested,  and  at  intervals  raved  frantically,  as  was  thought,  by  accusing 
herself  aloud  as  the  cause  of  all  his  misery.  She  insisted  on  being  car- 
ried into  the  guarded  room  where  he  was  confined,  and  at  the  sight  of 
him  manacled  and  fettered  her  agony  was  temble.  The  intensity  of 
her  grief  served  rather  to  withdraw  the  stem  old  man  firom  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  situation  to  that  of  the  only  being  who,  for  many 
years,  had  been  the  object  of  any  tender  emotion  in  him ;  but  when  he 
distinctly  learnt  from  her  the  agency  which  she  had  exerted  in  the  o- 
cape  of  his  prisoner  (and  which  she  narrated  fully,  as  far  as  she  knew 
the  particidars),  the  soul  of  the  father  seemed  to  struggle  between  rage 
and  tenderness,  and  he  answered  not  but  with  groans  that  denoted  a 
wo  too  powerful  and  strange  for  words  to  express. 

Early  the  next  morning  was  designated  for  the  departure  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  as  his  unfortunate  daughter  entreated  to  accompany  him, 
and  being,  as  she  insisted,  the  only  criminal  of  the  two,  a  carriage  was 
vouchsafed  for  the  new  circumstance,  that  they  might  be  transported 
together,  although  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  had  contemplated  no 
such  contingency.  And  while  the  sad  cavalcade  of  coach  and  accom- 
panying guards,  in  long  procession  and  double  file  on  either  side,  were 
issumg  through  the  heavy  postern  of  the  fortress,  thrown  open  wide 
for  the  occasion,  the  hardy  veterans  who  constituted  the  painful  escort, 
and  those  who  remamed  to  gaixison  the  castle,  exhibited,  even  to  tean 
(the  strong  man's  opprobrium),  that  amid  all  the  obduracy  of  war,  all 
the  artificial  training  of  military  discipline,  all  the  pride  of  vaunted 
stoicism,  human  nature  will  retain  the  effeminacy  of  compassion. 
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PLANTATION. 


While  these,  sorrowful  and  slow,  are  wending  their  steps  toward 
the  capital  of  Tuscora,  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes,  the  emperor 
of  Boresko,  with  his  companions,  is  resting  in  the  mansion  of  the  dis- 
consolate planter.  The  wanderers  intend  to  resume  their  journey  un- 
der cover  of  the  approaching  night ;  but  the  horses  are  too  exhausted 
to  proceed,  and  the  emperor,  reluctantly  yielding  to  necessity,  concludes 
to  retain  the  present  shelter  for  another  day,  and  retires  early  to  an 
humble,  but  more  comfortable  bed  than  he  has  enjoyed  for  many  a 
dreary  night  Weariness  is  the  best  of  anodynes,  and  as  he  had  since 
early  in  the  morning  labored  assiduously,  he  soon  slept  soundly,  despite 
the  loss  of  rank  and  empire.  The  two  slaves  also  forgot  their  mental 
griefs  amid  the  urgency  of  their  physical  wants,  and  slept  gently; 
dreaming  perchance  of  happiness  long  lost,  and  now  dreamily  restored ; 
for  dreams  are  often  thus  kind  to  the  bereaved.  All  slept  except  the 
jdanter.  His  corporal  organs  had  not  been  overtaxed,  and  his  thoughts 
wandered  as  usual  to  the  city,  houses,  friends  and  honors,  from  which 
he  had  mysteriously  been  driven.  He  recalled  in  self-torment  the  day 
on  which  he  had  last  enjoyed  his  prosperity ;  the  day  on  which  his  car- 
riage had  been  honored  by  the  company  of  a  nadir  of  the  empire.  *  The 
day  too  short,  the  night  alas  I  too  lon^,  on  which  he  had  been  awaked  from 
bis  slpep,  and  suddenly  deprived  of  all  his  property  but  the  pittance  on 
which,  as  a  vulgar  planter,  he  protracted  a  miserable  existence.  The  day ! 
the  day !  the  night !  the  night !'  Thus  he  raved,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
his  fancy  he  vividly  recalled  the  detested  drum  whose  boding  sound  had 
marshalled  to  his  stately  mansion  the  armed  myrmidons  who  executed 
the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  for  no  offence  that  he  had  ever  heard. 
•  Oh,  day  too  happy  to  continue  !  Oh,  night  too  direful  to  be  forgotten ! 
Oh,  druna  too  portentous  to  cease  from  sounding  in  my  ears  !' 

While  he  writhed  his  body  in  an  agony  of  recollection,  the  sound  of 
drums,  of  which  he  had  been  raving,  seemed  more  than  an  illusion  of 
his  imagination.  The  sound  floated  in  the  distance,  and  became  pro- 
gressively distinct,  until  the  portentous  notes  broke  loud  upon  the  sur- 
rounding stillness,  and  he  could  no  longer  doubt  their  reality.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  clamor  ceased,  and  h6  again  began  to  suspect  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  his  imagination.  He  had  experienced  simi- 
lar delusions  before,  though  not  quite  in  the  same  degree.  He  lis- 
tened again.  The  efibrt  tranquillized  his  feelings ;  and  his  thoughts 
being  thus  diverted  from  his  sorrows,  the  poor  wretch  sank  into  a  fever- 
ish doze. 

Little  was  the  relief  procured  from  his  slumber,  for  it  was  busy  with 
more  than  the  horrors  of  his  wakeful  thoughts.  Again  the  drum 
seemed  to  marshal  the  spoilers  to  his  happy  home,  and  he  awoke  in 
terror.  He  had  slept  longer  than  he  supposed.  The  day  had  dawned, 
but  drums  were  actually  sounding ;  and  as  he  sprang  from  his  bed  and 
ran  hastily  to  his  window,  in  fear  more  than  from  curiosity,  he  saw  the 
plain  around  his  house  covered  with  soldiery,  while  martial  music 
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streamed  from  a  numerous  band.  The  standard  of  his  native  country, 
still  dear  to  him,  though  a  ruined  man,  gleamed  through  the  morning 
haze  as  it  floated  and  quivered  in  the  breeze.  *  Great  GrOD !  forgive  a 
wretch,  nor  drive  me  wholly  mad  !*  exclaimed  mentally  the  tortured 
man,  as  yet  unassured  of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw.  *  What  new  mis- 
chief is  impending  now  1  Is  the  humble  lot  to  which  I  am  fallen  to  be 
sunk  still  lower  V 

But  suspense  was  not  long  to  torture  him.  The  cry  of  *  Long  live 
the  emperor !  long  live  the  emperor  !*  burst  from  several  thousand 
swelling  breasts  as  the  emperor  himself,  escorted  from  the  shelter  of 
the  planter's  humble  cottage,  advanced  loftily,  again  every  inch  a  mo- 
narch, toward  his  exulting  troops,  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  greeting 
of  brave  men  for  a  long-exiled  and  still  cherished  sovereign. 

The  faithful  corporal  who  accompanied  the  imperial  wanderer  to  his 
present  shelter  had,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest  with  the  other  inmates 
of  the  cottage,  sallied  forth,  soldier-like,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  safety 
of  tlieir  quarters.  He  fortunately  strayed  within  view  of  the  fires  of 
a  camp,  which  he  approached  stealthily,  until  he  found  that  the  soldiers 
were  his  countrymen.  Delivering  himself  then  to  the  first  sentinel 
whom  he  met,  he  demanded  to  be  led  forthvnth  to  the  oflScer  in  com- 
mand, who  with  tears  of  loyalty  and  joy  heard  of  the  proximity  of  his 
Imperial  master,  to  whom  he  was  still  faithful,  as  was  the  whole  empire. 
Since  the  captivity  of  the  sovereign  the  government  had  been  vigor- 
ously administered  by  a  regency  composed  of  the  Empress  consort  and 
the  great  traveller  and  critic,  Doesamuse,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire, whose  numerous  literary  labors  may  be  found  in  every  language, 
and  seem  more  than  any  other  human  productions  destined  to  live  every 
where  and  forever.  The  efforts  of  the  regency  had  been  unremitting 
to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  liberation  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the  tyrant 
in  whose  power  chance  rather  than  skill  had  thrown  the  Emperor,  re- 
solved, with  the  consciousness  of  inferiority,  to  derive  the  utmost  possi- 
ble advantage  fron;  the  Emperor's  captivity,  and  would  accept  no  pro- 
posals for  Ins  release,  in  the  belief  that  better  terms  might  be  extorted. 
Injustice  and  avarice  thus,  as  usual,  defeated  their  own  end,  for  the 
escape  of  the  captive  removed  all  inducement  for  concessions,  and  im- 
planted in  their  stead  purposes  of  vengeance ;  hence  no  sooner  had  a 
rumor  of  the  Emperor's  escape  reached  the  government  of  Boresko, 
than  a  large  army  was  despatched  toward  the  capitol  of  Tuscora,  and 
the  present  detachment  had  been  sent  to  scour  the  enemy's  frondere 
and  secure  the  emperor's  personal  safety. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  forth  from  the  bivouac  of  the  night  marched 
the  imperial  troops  toward  the  humble  lodgings  of  the  emperor,  though 
they  had  been  preceded  by  a  guard,  which,  on  the  first  knowledge  of 
his  proximity,  had  been  despatched  to  keep  watch  over  the  imperial 
quarters.  The  approach  of  this  guard  caased  the  sounds  that  had  been 
heard  during  the  night  by  the  restless  planter ;  while  the  approach  of 
the  main  body  was  what  aroused  him  m  the  morning. 

The  transition  experienced  by  the  Emperor  was  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful vicissitudes  that  belong  more  frequently  to  the  narrations  of  fiction 
thaii  to  the  realities  of  life ;  but  his  deprivation  of  authority  had  not 
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been  long  enough  to  debase  his  sentiments,  and  he  as  suddenly  resumed 
the  lofty  condescension  and  august  deportment  of  a  sovereign  as  though 
they  haid  been  interrupted  by  only  an  unquiet  dream.  Loud  roared 
the  artillery  an  imperial  salute  in  honor  of  his  presence.  Low  bowed 
gorgeous  standards  aUd  glittering  swords,  as  cheered  by  exulting  music 
he  passed  before  his  rejoicing  troops,  to  thank  them  for  their  loyalty. 

In  the  general  enthusiasm  aU  seemed  happy  but  the  poor  planter. 
Unconsciously  he  had  entertained  the  author  of  all  his  misery.  But 
iniB£>rtune,  though  it  had  well  nigh  broken  his  heart,  had  not  wholly 
eradicated  his  accustomed  loyalty ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  a  broken  spirit 
can  forget  its  sorrow,  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  which  chance  had 
given  hun  to  be  serviceable  to  his  lawful  sovereign.  He  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  hope  that  the  occasion  could  in  any  way  result  beneficially  to 
himself,  but  the  Emperor  had  not  in  his  restoration  to  power  forgotten 
his  philosophy.  The  period  long  hoped  for  was  arrived,  in  which  he 
could  test  his  power  to  increase  human  happiness,  as  well  as  diminish 
it.  He  summoned  the  planter  to  appear  before  him,  and  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  galaxy  of  noble*  officers,  he  publicly  thanked  the  abashed 
poor  man  for  his  hospitality,  and  conferred  on  him  at  the  instant  the 
dignity  of  nadir  of  the  Einpire,  with  a  restoration  of  his  confiscated 
estates,  and  the  grant  of  a  large  annuity  besides.  Nor  were  forgotten 
the  two  more  humble  individuals  who  had  been  reduced  fi*om  compe- 
tency and  freedom  to  poverty  and  slavery.  They  were  restored  to 
freedom  and  their  plantation,  with  the  grant  of  a  large  addition  thereto 
from  the  national  domains.  ^ 

The  joy  which  was.  evinced  by  the  poor  couple,  as  well  as  by  the 
newly-created  nadir,  fully  realized  the  best  expectations  of  the  im- 
perial philosopher,  and  completed  all  that  had  remained  unproved  of 
his  great  experiment.  Historians  seem  to  be  much  divided  whether 
the  Emperor  derived  more  satisfaction  that  morning  from  his  restora- 
tion to  power  or  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  as  an  author ; 
and  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  fact  elicited  by  the  experiment  is 
of  great  importance  to  rulers,  for  we  may  well  hope,  and  well  expect, 
that  the  power  thus  proved  to  be  in  their  possession  will  induce  them 
to  increase  human  happiness  as  often  as  practicable,  and  to  diminish  it 
only  when  the  diminution  is  indispensable. 


^  CDAPTSR    VIKTH. 

THE     RESTORATION. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  Emperor  was  a  continued  triumphal 
procession.  The  intelligence  of  his  approach  preceded  him  with  the 
swifhiess  of  the  winds ;  and  as  soon  as  toe  arrived  within  his  dominions, 
he  was  met  at  short  intervals  by  delegations  from  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty  to  his 
throne  and  devotion  to  his  person.  Public  thanksgivings  were  cele- 
brated in  every  temple ;  brilliantly  illuminated  were  all  edifices  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  through  which  he  passed ;  a  joyfiil  peal  was 
gent  forth  by  every  bell,  while  every  cannon  roared  a  loud  amen. 
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The  Emporor  was  yet  ten  days'  journey  from  his  capitol,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  Empress.  Unexpectedly  to  the  t^^o  august  personages 
the  processions,  by  some  misconception  in  the  arrangem^its,  encoun- 
tered each  other  unawares.  The  meeting  was  tender  in  the  extreme, 
for  this  was  an  occasion  in  which  Nature  reflises  to  be  regulated  by 
Etiquette.  The  Empress  had  endeavored  to  discipline  herself  for  the 
meeting,  but  her  emotions  were  too  powerful  for  her  fortitude,  en- 
feebled as  her  health  had  become  by  the  painful  scenes  through  which 
die  had  passed.  She  swooned,  and  was  with  mudi  difficulty  resusci- 
tated ;  while  the  Emperor,  in  his  solicitude  as  a  husband,  forgpt  that  he 
was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  felt  and  acted  only  like  a  man. 

To  the  capitol  the  cortege  eventually  arrived  by  rather  slow  advances, 
and,  as  had  oeen  previously  arranged,  the  Emperor  caused  himself  to 
be  inomediately  crowned  anew,  as  deeming  himself  unqualified  for  the 
discharge  of  his  high  duties  until  he  had  been  again  consecrated  by  all 
the  solemnities  of  religion.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with  the 
utmost  magnificence ;  and  that  no  human  being  might  have  just  canae 
of  regret,  die  Emperor  took  that  occasion  to  make  restitution  to  the  re- 
'tnaining  sufferers  by  the  great  moral  experiment,  which  sought  to  prove 
(and  had  proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction)  that  Providence  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  imputation  of  making  some  classes  of  society  happer 
than  others.  He  accordingly  sent  for  the  nobleman  whom  he  had  de- 
posed, and  not  merely  reinstated  him  in  his  titles,  but  promoted  him  to 
the  higher  di^ty  of  chamberlain,  to  the  inexpressible  gratification  of 
the  new  ^igmtary.  The  slaves,  also,  that  had  been  sent  to  the  copper 
mines,  and  whom  the  Emperor  had  accidently  encountered  in  his  af- 
fliction, were  redeemed  by  purchase,  and  all  (except  ^^e  who  had  died 
from  nief  and  ill-treatment)  were  brought  back  to  Boresko,  enfiran- 
chised  and  invested  severally  with  small  plantations,  which  raised  them 
firom  the  lowest  degradation  to  a  state  of  happiness  that  seemed  more 
pungent  and  blissful  than  was  experienced  by  any  other  of  the  parties 
to  the  experiment. 

But  the  Emperor,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  bounty,  thought  of  die 
persons  also  who  had  aided  in  his  escape.  The  corporal  who  had 
evinced  so  much  sagacity  and  fidelity  received  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, with  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  Empress  (who  condescended 
to  permit  him  to  kiss  her  hand  on  the  occasion)  that  she  was  sure  be 
might  deem  the  present  promotion  as  only  an  earnest  of  the  regard  of 
his  sovereign.  The  present  exaltation  proved,  however,  too  mucl#for 
the  poor  fellow's  equanimity.  He  had  performed  nothing  for  whidi 
he.  expected  more  than  a  restoration  to  his  office  of  corpoii^,  or  possi- 
bly promotion  to  a  sergeantship,  though  he  would  have  performed  the 
whole  with  equal  zeal  had  he  known  that  no  reward  would  have  en- 
sued. He  ought,  from  the  Emperor's  theory,  to  have  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  happinoGs  by  his  increase  of  station ;  and'perhaps  he  was  for 
a  short  period,  but  his  new  honors  brought  wdth  them  new  and  unex- 
pected troubles,  just  as  a  newly-introduced  exotic  plant  will  bring  with 
It,  or  soon  originate,  some  insect,  big  or  little,  that  will  prey  upon  it 
The  corporal  found  that  he  possessed  no  pedigree,  being  i^orant  of 
the  name  of  even  his  grandrather,  while  all  Us  new  associates  were 
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continnally  boasting  of  their  ancestors.  The  defect  depressed  his 
spirits  by  destroying  his  self-complacency,  until  eventually,  by  long 
contemplation  of  his  deficiency,  he  became  thereon  monomaniac. 
Every  thing  that  was  said  in  his  presence  seemed  to  allude  to  his  pris- 
tine ignobihty,  and  every  allusion  to  his  services  was  deemed  a  sarcasm 
oo  his  sudden  elevation.  He  accordingly  became  morose  and  melan- 
choly, and  was  found  one  morning  suspended  by  his  gaiters  ^m  the 
cornice  of  his  bedstead  quite  dead,  by  the  agency  of  his  own  hands. 
The  reason  of  his  death  was  carefully  concealed,  because  to  the  un- 
philosophical,  who  are  always  captious,  it  might  have  seemed  to  militate 
against  the  Emperor's  theory. 

THE      RETROSPECT. 

All  had  been  rewarded  except  Leontine,  whom  the  Emperor,  amid 
the  rapid  occurrences  of  the  last  few  days,  had  not  missed,  but  who 
now  could  no  where  be  found,  though  he  was  sought  diligently.  He 
ivas  on  horsebsu;k  when  last  seen,  and  by  great  effort  was  traced  to  the 
frontier  of  Tuscora.  What  this  meant  no  person  could  conjecture, 
though  all  now  recollected  that  his  conduct  had  lately  been  smgular, 
and  that  he  seemed  abstracted  and  gloomy. 

To  the  frontier  he  had  indeed  departed,  for  he  had  by  some  means 
acquired  information  of  the  painful  catastrophy  which  the  escape  had 
occasioned  to  his  beloved  Theadora  and  her  father,  die  conmiandant 
Desperate  as  the  attempt  was,  he  resolved  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  betrayed  sovereign,  in  the  hope  that  as  he  alone  was 
guilty,  his  confession  and  surrender  would  establish  their  innocence  and 
insure  their  safoty.  Their  fate,  however,  had  become  materially  changed 
since  they  were  last  heard  from  by  Leontine ;  for  while  they  were 
travelling  toward  the  capitol,  at  the  slow  pace  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, an  officer  from  the  rear  galloped  furiously  past  t^eir  carriage, 
as  if  charged  with  important  intelligence  to  the  conmiander  in  frcmt. 
Suddenly  the  van  of  the  detachment  accelerated  its  speed,  and  the  car- 
riage also  was  urged  forward  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  cause  of  the 
change  of  speed  was  not  long  a  mystery,  for  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
that  soon  became  incessant,  denoted  that  the  rear  of  the  escort  was  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy,  and  that  the  van  was  fleeing  to  prevent  a  rescue 
of  the  captives. 

Furious  and  fearful  was  the  speed  with  which,  over  uneven  roads, 
the  vehicle  was  driven,  that  contained  the  unfortunate  commandant  and 
his  repentant  daughter.  But  little  heeded  he  external  inconveniences ;  . 
nor  did  a  thought  occur  to  him  that  he  might  be  benefited  by  the  strug- 
gle that  was  raging  in  the  rear.  More  than  once  he  started  instinctive- 
ly, as  if  to  mingle  in  the  contest  and  aid  his  attacked  countrymen ;  and 
when  the  resistance  of  his  chains  revived  a  consciousness  of  his  dis- 
grace, he  groaned  in  agony  as  he  recoiled  into  his  listless  seat. 

But  Providence  had  destined  that  the  van  guard  should  not  escape. 
The  rear  guard  had  been  overtaken  by  the  Boreskoen  forces,  which 
had  been  detached  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  into  Tuscora. 
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The  resistance  of  the  rear  was  known  to  be  hopeless,  except  to  fevor 
the  escape  of  the  van ;  but  the  Boreskoens  saw  the  guardea  carriage, 
and  suspecting  &om  the  solicitude  evinced  for  its  escape  that  it  con-, 
tained  their  enemy,  the  Kiog  of  Tuscora,  they  pursued  it  with  an  ardor 
which  was  boundless.  The  balls  in  fearful  number  began  to  whistle 
around  the  carriage,  as  it  was  approached  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 
One  pistol  bullet  passed  through  the  carriage,  shattering  the  glass  in 
front  and  wounding  the  postillion  in  his  back,  who  gasped  and  fell  from 
his  seat,  leaving  the  affiighted  horses  to  the  guidance  of  their  fears. 
His  body  struck  the  horses  as  he  fell,  and  they  dashed  forward  widi 
augmented  recklessness  toward  a  steep  declivity,  which  threatened  in- 
evitable destruction  to  the  carriage  and  its  inmates ;  when  suddenly, 
and  from  no  obvious  cause,  they  deserted  the  main  road,  and,  turning 
short,  brought  Iheir  heads  in  contact  with  a  wall,  which  arrested  their 
iurther  progress,  without  damage  to  themselves,  the  vehicle  or  its  in- 
mates. 

The  skirmish  was  soon  ended  by  a  surrender  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  escort,  when  the  carriage  was  again  put  in  motion,  conducted  by  a 
new  nostillion,  and  turned  toward  the  capitol  of  Boresko,  under  the 
g^ard  of  a  strong  detachment  from  the  ranks  of  the  victors,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  captured  Tuscoreans.  Theadora,  though  greatly 
agitated  by  conflicting  emotions,  felt  an  intuitive  consciousness  of  benefit 
from  the  change  in  their  destination ;  but  far  different  was  the  effect 
on  the  commandant  He  was  anxious  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  indig- 
nation of  his  sovereign,  and  he  esteemed  all  delays,  especially  such  as 
were  caused  by  the  triumphs  of  his  country's  enemies,  as  but  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  evil  to  which  he  had  been  a  party.  Not  a  word,  how- 
ever, was  exchanged  between  the  occupants  of  the  carri^e,  for  each 
was  engrossed  by  the  particular  reflections  which  the  sudden  reversal 
of  their  destination  copiously  supplied. 


OHAPTXa  SLBTSSTB. 

THE    PRI80NI;R8    OP    WAR. 

Nothing  occurred  to  retard  the  onward  progress  of  the  captives, 
and  proceeding  vnth  steady  military  pace  they  duly  arrived  at  Kroy- 
wen,  the  capitol  of  Boresko,  where  a  large  building,  situated  in  the 
suburbs,  ana  appropriated  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of 
war,  received  them  as  its  inmates.  An  open  area  of  about  four  acres 
of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  surmounted  with  iron  chevaux 
de  frise  and  broken  glass,  afforded  the  means  of  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion during  the  day  to  all  the  prisoners  who  chose  to  frequent  it ;  while 
at  ni?ht  aJl  were  carefully  locked  by  within  the  building,  that  had  at 
one  time  been  used  as  a  barracks  for  the  troops  stationed  in  the  city. 

But  little  heeded  the  afflicted  old  commandant  the  means  thus  aA 
forded  for  recreation;  and  Theadora,  fully  convinced  of  her  guilt, 
vainly  endeavored  to  soothe  in  him  the  misery  which  she  had  occa- 
sioned. He  no  longer  repulsed  her  efibrts,  and,  probably  from  a  con- 
viction of  her  repentance,  no  longer  addressed  h6r  with  asperity ;  but 
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Tanity,  which  in  secluaion  he  had  nouriflhed,  and  which  in  torn  had 
nourished  him,  no  longer  existed  in  him,  and  nothing  remained  in  its 
stead  to  mollify  his  broken  spirits.  He  shrank  from  observation,  and 
remained  as  closely  confined  as  though  he  possessed  no  power  to  quit 
his  chamber ;  nor  did  Theadora  reflect  that  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  were  prisoners  owed  his  liberty  to  her,  and  that  she  possessed 
claims  upon  his  &vor.  She  had  commisserated  his  8u£ferings  because 
he  was  unworthily  detained  from  his  tjirone ;  but  she  had  never  con- 
templated from  his  release  any  result  but  the  gratification  of  her  sym- 
pathy ;  and  had  the  thought  of  any  present  benefit  occurred  to  her 
mind,  the  declaration  of  such  a  contmgency  would  have  deprived  her 
father  of  the  little  self-possession  which  he  retained.  Of  Leontine 
Theadora  thought  often,  and  felt  no  little  curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  warmer 
motive  than  curiosity,  to  ascertain  his  fate ;  but  female  delicacy  re- 
strained her  from  instituting  inquiries  in  relation  to  him,  and  her  posi-  . 
tion  precluded  any  direct  intelligence. 

They  had  been  but  two  days  m  the  prison  when  one  of  the  keepers 
announced  to  the  commandant  that  orders  had  been  received  to  convey 
him  at  noon  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  his  daughter 
must  accompany  him.  That  the  interview  was  sought  to  reproach  him 
for  the  severity  he  had  exercised  toward  his  captive  the  commandant 
did  not  doubt,  until  he  reflected  that  so  small  a  revenge  wna  incompati- 
ble vrith  the  conduct  of  a  great  sovereign.  Possibly  then  the  interview 
was  designed  to  elicit  some  important  military  information,  or  perhaps 
for  the  more  noble  purpose  ot  liberating  a  faithful  enemy,  whose  fair 
fame  the  Emperor  bad  been  the  moans  of  tarnishing ;  and  by  permit- 
ting the  commandant  to  return  to  his  native  country,  enable  him  to  cast 
himself  upon  the  justice  of  his  master.  But  little  heeded  the  stem  old 
man  what  the  object  of  the  interview  might  be ;  the  world  to  him  had 
lost  its  lustre,  and  nothing  remained  worth  living  for.  To  Theadora 
the  summons  was  equally  mexplicable ;  but  as  she  was  conscious  of  at 
least  no  ofience  to  the  Emperor,  she  experienced  no  feeling  of  alarm, 
except  the  perturbation  which  is  naturally  inseparable  from  a  personal 
connexion  with  any  event  of  magnitude  and  mystery. 

When  noon  arrived  they  werrf  conducted  to  the  outside  of  the  en- 
closure, and  placed  within  a  splendid  equipage,  which  awaited  their 
arrival,  and  in  which  they  were  rapidly  driven  toward  the  imperial 
residence.  The  vast  superstructure  soon  gleamed  through  the  dis- 
tance, as  intervening  objects  opened  it  to  view  and  again  shrouded  it 
from  sight.  At  length  noble  trees,  the  growth  of  ages,  and  skilfully 
arrang^  and  grouped,  announced  that  the  carriage  was  meandering 
through  a  gigantic  park.  The  wheels  revolved  rapidly  over  avenues 
of  the  utmost  smoothness  and  solidity,  while  at  increasingly  short  in- 
tervals sentinels  were  stationed  in  gorffcous  regimentals  and  with  glit- 
tering arms.  Theadora  contemplated  with  youthful  emotions  the  pa- 
geant through  which  she  was  fleeting,  and  the  noble  stature  of  the 
guards,  who  at  length  formed  a  continuous  file  on  either  side.  But  her 
surprise  cannot  be  imagined  when,  as  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  great 
portal  of  the  palace,  Mie  beheld,  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  uniform  she 
had  been  admiring,  but  more  richly  habited,  and  equiped  as  a  general 
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officer,  and  in  stature  as  towering,  erect  and  noble,  as  tbe  noblest,  die 
cadet  Leontine.  In  his  journey  toward  Tuscora,  to  surrender  hiniself 
into  the  power  of  his  sovereign,  he  had  heard  of  the  fortunate  cajpture 
of  the  commandant,  and  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  the  nnpe- 
rial  court,  where  he  was  again  graciously  received  by  the  grateful 
Emperor,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of  Major-GeneraL 


THE      INTBRVIBW. 

The  Emperor  was  not  so  old  as  to  have  forgotten  the  romance  of 
youthful  affection.  The  obligations  which  he  had  felt  toward  Leontine 
had  originally  been  mingled  with  impressions  that  his  motives  were 
mercenary,  and  he  had  esteemed  him  as  a  useful  traitor  rather  than  as 
a  youthful  enthusiast.  But  after  Leontine  had  explained,  with  sim- 
plicity and  modesty,  the  motives  which  alone  had  caused  him  to  hazard 
his  life  and  sacrifice  his  allegiance,  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  criti- 
cize leniently  faults  by  which  he  had  been  so  greatly  benefitted,  and  to 
requite  them  in  a  way  congenial  to  the  temperament  of  the  actor.  To 
that  end  the  present  interview  had  been  ordered ;  and  though  Leon- 
tine had  consented  to  act  in  it,  and  appear  under  his  high  military  con^ 
mission  from  the  Emperor,  the  acceptance  was  subject  to  the  condition, 
insisted  on  by  Leontine,  that  be  should  at  all  times  be  at  liberty  to  sur- 
render himself  to  the  King,  his  former  master,  if  he  should  deem  such 
a  surrender  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  commandant  or  the  happineas 
of  Theadora. 

The  dejected  but  still  proud  commandant  encoimtered  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  without  servility  or  fear ;  nor  would  he  deign  so  much 
as  a  passing  look  at  Leontine,  whom  he  contemplated  with  horror,  and 
to  whom  this  silenj  rebuke  was  manifestly  distressing.  The  youth, 
beauty,  and  highly  imaginative  organization  of  Theadora  sustained 
with  Jess  apathy  the  august  presence  of  the  emperor ;  she  impulsively 
sank  upon  her  knees  as  the  monarch  graciously  advanced  toward  her. 
He  was  affected  with  her  appearance,  and  raising  her  tenderly  fiom  her 
suppliant  position,  saluted  kindly  her  cheek,  calling  her  his  protecting 
gemus,  his  sympathizing  deliverer,  for  whose  sake  he  deemed  her  father 
not  an  enemy,  not  a  prisoner,  but  a  friend  whom  he  was  desirous  to 
ennoble  and  make  happy. 

'  Sire,'  exclaimed  lonily  the  aroused  commandant, '  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  great  guilt  of  this  unfortunate  young  woman ;  but  although  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  requite  it  with  my  own  hands  in  vengeance  on 
her  head,  far  rather  would  I  perform  that  office  than  see  her  derive  the 
slightest  benefit  from  her  treason.  If  indeed  your  majesty  shall  desire 
to  compensate  me  for  her  crime,  which  has  been  useful  to  your  m^esty, 
send  us  back  to  our  injured  sovereign,  that  we  may  expiate  our  ofl^ncea 
as  his  justice  shall  prescribe.' 

'  Not  so,  mighty  prince !'  exclaimed  Leontine ;  '  I  alone  have  been 
the  offender,  and  on  me  alone  should  fall  the  punishment    The  nohle 
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commandant  has  not  swerved  from  his  mtegiity,  while  his  noble  daugh- 
ter, in  sympathizing  with  misfortune,  but  obeyed  a  feeling  which  heaven 
made  irresistible.  To  pity  is  not  criminal,  and  of  nothing  but  pity  can 
she  be  accused.  I  will  return  to  Tuscora,  and  let  justice  satisfy  its 
demands  on  the  guilty,  and  not  unworthily  upon  the  guiltless.' 

'  That  cannot  be,'  replied  good-naturedly  tne  emperor ;  '  sovereigns 
owe  to  themselves  and  people  a  duty  which  requires  that  they  should 
protect  their  benefactors.  Beside,  despatches  are  recently  arrived, 
announcing  that  my  brave  troops  have  been  victorious  in  a  general 
engagement  with  the  forces  of  Tuscora,  and  that  on  the  field  of  battle 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  a  general  amnesty  is  guaranteed  for 
all  ofifences  connected  with  the  late  hostilities,  and  including  specially  by 
name  all  persons  now  within  our  presence.' 

'  Alas,  Sire !'  groaned  forth  the  unhappy  commandant, '  pardon  is 
not  my  veish,  nor  can  it  restore  the  lost  &ith  of  my  unfortunate  child,  or 
the  lost. self-respect  of  her  more  unfortunate  father.  Long  may  your 
majesty  live !  and  for  your  good  intentions  toward  an  humble  and 
ruined  man  may  heaven  spare  you  the  affliction  of  an  unworthy  child ! 
But  the  moment  I  regain  the  power,  she  and  I  must  return  to  our  native 
land,  nor  cover  our  offences  by  any  treaty  won  from  our  betrayed  mas- 
ter by  the  armies  of  your  majesty.' 

The  emperor  was  perplexed  and  almost  angry  at  the  obstinate  inte- 
grrity  of  the  old  veteran.  It  conflicted  also  with  his  published  philoso- 
phy ;  for  no  proflfered  elevation  seemed  able  to  restore  the  happiness  of 
an  humble  station. .  He  disnoissed  the  parties,  but  instead  of  permitting 
the  commandant  and  his  daughter  to  return  to  prison,  as  the  command 
ant  desired,  he  compelled  them  to  lodge  in  a  splendid  mansion  near  the 
palace,  in  the  hope  that  reflection  would  make  their  conduct  conform 
with  his  philosopny ;  a  result  which  now  seemed  more  important  to  the 
emperor  than  even  his  desire  to  benefit  Theadora  or  requite  the  ser- 
vices of  Leontine. 


OBAPTSn    tntRTBINTa. 

THE        CONCLUSION. 

But  time  fidled  to  meliorate  the  sentiments  of  the  commandant  Like 
a  caged  bird,  who,  in  attempts  to  regain  its  liberty,  beats  itself  to  death 
against  the  wires  of  its  gilded  prison,  he  rebelled  against  all  efforts  that 
were  made  to  soothe  him,  and  grew  continually  more  dispirited  and 
more  morose ;  so  that  he  eventually  refused  to  see  his  daughter,  whom 
he  deemed  accessory  to  his  detention.  She  by  the  most  filial  attention 
endeavored  to  atone  for  her  offence;  but  death  alone  seemed  able  to 
relieve  him  from  the  reflections  that  continually'  tormented  him,  and 
death,  the  last  h(^  of  the  unfortunate,  finally  arrived.  He  died  a 
broken-hearted  man,  in  the  fifth  month  of  his  residence  at  Boresko. 

Poignant  was  the  grief  of  Theadora,  for  she  was  the  cause  of  his 
untimely  fate ;  and  great  was  the  sorrow  of  Leontine,  for  he  had  cre- 
ated the  misfortunes  of  both  the  father  and  the  daughter.  Even  the 
emperor  was  grieved,  for  he  knew  that  the  whole  had  proceeded  firom 
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efiforts  to  terminate  his  captivity.  The  funeral  was  conducted  with 
great  military  pomp,  and  the  imperial  family  condescended  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pageant.  To  soothe  the  feeHngs  of  Theadora*  a  communi- 
cation was  obtained  for  her  from  the  now  almost  tributary  king  of 
Tuscora,  condoling  with  her  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  whose  fidelity 
the  king  was  pleased  to  say  he  had  long  been  convinced  of,  and  not 
only  panloning,  but  applauding  her  for  the  sympathy  she  had  manifested 
toward  his  illustrious  brother  and  good  ally  tne  emperor  of  Boresko, 
when  casually  a  resident  of  the  casjtle. 

Human  nature  is  as  manifestly  ibrmed  to  endure  the  calamities  of 
life  as  oaks  are  to  endure  the  tempests  of  winter.  In  due  time,  there- 
fore, Theadora  became  tranquil  under  the  loss  of  her  father,  and  in  a 
little  further  time,  cheerful.  Yielding  to  tlie  solicitation  of  friends,  she 
gradually  re-mingled  with  society,  and  eventually  shone  in  Court,  where 
9ie  emperor,  intent  on  his  moral  theory,  and  desirous  that  her  history 
should  not  result  contradictorily  to  his  system,  never  failed  to  distin- 
guish her  with  his  attentions.  In  gratitude  for  his  condescension,  she 
eventually  complied  with  his  known  wishes  by  yielding  to  the  well- 
proved  affection  of  Leontine ;  and  they  were  publicly  married,  the 
emperor  himself  giving  her  away  at  the  altar.  They  became  the  most 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  briUiant  court  of  Boresko ;  but  attentive 
observers  could  discover  in  Theadora  moments  of  abstraction,  and  oc- 
casionally a  hurried  manner,  denoting  a  mind  oppressed  with  painful 
recollections. 

'  Even  Leontine,  although  blessed  as  he  was  with  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  most  romantic  aspirations  and  the  gratification  of  his  most 
ardent  desires,  felt  evidently  more  embarrassed  than  exalted  when  the 
adventures  were  referred  to  that  had  gained  him  his  elevation.  He 
evinced  a  painful  sensitiveness  whenever  he  was  spoken  of  as  a  native 
of  Tuscora ;  and  his  enemies  (what  court  favorite  is  without  them  f ) 
soon  noticed  his  growing  sensitiveness,  and  failed  not  to  play  on  it,  to 
his  increasing  misery.  In  short,  could  the  hearts  of  Leontine  and 
Theadora  have  been  inspected,  they  would  have  been  found  to  contain 
much  regret,  much  selfreproach,  much  consciousness  of  ill-desert. 
In  consideration  of  these  results,  which  the  emperor  discovered  as  weD 
as  his  courtiers,  he  inserted  in  the  next  edition  of  his  moral  philosophy 
a  new  chapter,  in  which  he  maintained'  that  as  a  man  deviates  from 
virtue  and  duty,  he  removes  himself  out  of  the  principle  that  makes 
increased  honors  and  riches  an  increase  of  happiness. 


E  P  I  O  B  A  U. 


Modern  pbilanUiropy,  I  oiten.hear, 

Is  wide,  difiiisive  as  Uie  atmoephere : 

I  grant  it  all,  and  more  by  parity 

Of  reason  haa  this  airy  charity ; 

Colorless,  scentless,  tasteless,  of  light  weight, 

And  always  keeping  in  the  gaseous  state. 
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THE       IDEAL, 


PROU       TBB       OXRMAN       O  T       BOBIZ.Z.X] 


With  all  thy  visionB  fondly  chwislied, 

WUt  thou  then  faithless  from  me  part? 
Thy  joys,  thy  griefs,  have  they  too  perished  ? 

Can  nought  recall  them  to  the  heart  f 
Oh,  golden  time  of  life  !  can  never 

Be  stayed  thy  unrelenting  tide  ? 
In  vain  the  wish !  thy  waves  forever 

To  the  eternal  ocean  glide. 


The  cloudless  suns  have  lost  that  gleaming 

That  once  they  o'er  my  pathway  threw  ; 
Those  visions  fled ;  that  pleasant  dreaming 

That  to  the  soul  has  seemed  so  true  : 
Gone,  gone  is  now  the  fond  believing 

In  all  the  soul's  sweet  imagery ; 
Prey  to  the  Real's  harshness  leaving 

What  onoe  was  Beauty's  self  to  me. 


Even  as  of  old  Pygmalion,  longing, 

Gazed  on  the  marble's  changeless  &oe, 
Till  in  the  stony  cheek  came  thronging 

AU  that  makes  living  loveliness : 
Thus,  earnestly  with  nature  dealing, 

Deep  meaning  in  that  look  1  sought, 
Till  the  created  seemed  revealing 

New  beauty  to  the  poet's  thought : 


And,  in  all  cherished  dreams  partaking, 

The  silent  one  a  language  caught, 
Love  answermg  to  my  love  awaking. 

She  under8tM>d  my  earnest  thought  \ 
Then  lived  to  me  the  tree,  the  flower, 

Then  sang  the  rippling  of  the  brook ; 
Yea,  even  the  soulless  felt  the  power 

The  echo  of  my  life  partook. 


A  circling  all  my  breast  indw^ing 

With  yearning  boundless  urged  me  on, 
To  enter  on  life's  way  impelling 

In  deed  and  word,  in  seem  and  tone. 
How  glorious  was  this  world's  concealing, 

Before  ^e  buds  to  blossoms  grew ! 
How  small,  alas !  was  its  reveaSng ! 

Its  pronused  fhuts  how  poor,  how  few ! 
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Urged  onward  by  a  will  undaunted, 

Unchecked  by  eorrow'g  chill  delay, 
With  happy  visions  ever  haunted, 

How  stepped  the  youth  upon  his  way ! 
Even  to  the  dimmest  stars  of  heaven 

The  flight  of  his  intentions  flew ; 
No  bound  was  to  their  soaring  given, 

No  distance  and  no  height  they  knew. 


How  lightly  then  their  wings  upbore  him ! 

What  to  the  happy  youth  was  hard  ? 
How  danced  the  joyous  ones  before  him, 

The  guardians  of  the  untaught  bard ! 
Love,  with  the  sweet  reward  it  giveth. 

Fortune,  with  golden  coronet  5 
Fame,  with  the  starry  wreath  she  weaveth, 

Truth,  in  her  sunlight  glory  set. 


Already,  on  the  way  half  ended. 

Vanished  the  guides  he  made  nis  stay ; 
Faithless  Arom  him  their  footsteps  wended, 

One  after  one  they  dropped  away  : 
Fn^  Fortune  lightly  from  him  vanished ; 

Unquenched  remained  the  thirst  of  mind ; 
Doubt's  tempest-clouds  unpitying  banished 

The  sunlight  that  Truth  left  behind. 


Wreaths  I  beheld  from  Glory's  bowers 

Unhallowed  by  the  ignoble  brow ; 
Too  soon,  alas !  the  dear  spring  hours 

Of  Love  have  found  their  winter  now ! 
Stiller  and  ever  stiller  growing, 

The  lonely  path  before  me  &y ; 
Scarce  Hope  herself  before  me  throwing 

Her  fiiintest  light  upon  the  way. 


Of  an  tills  flattering  attending. 

Who  from  my  side  would  never  roam  7 
Who  stand  with  comfort  o'er  me  bending  7 

Who  follows  to  Death's  gloomy  home  7 
Thou  who  the  wounds  of  sorrow  healest, 

The  tender,  gentle  hand  of  friend, 
That,  in  life's  toiling,  comfort  dealest, 

Thou  whom  I  early  sought  and  gained. 


And,  willingly  with  it  uniting. 

Soothing  like  it  the  mental  storm, 
Action,  in  action's  self  delighting, 

That  ne'er  destroys,  though  slow  it  form ; 
That,  to  the  work  of  endless  lasting, 

But  gnun  by  grain  the  sand  can  lay, 
Tet  from  the  d^t  that  Time  is  casting 

Strikes  minutes,  days,  months,  years  away  I 
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^  

THE     FIRST     AND     LAST     APPEAL. 

AS   ILLUSTaATBD    B7    FBAMS    STOKZf)    PICTt7BB8. 

8T    W.    K.    OOOKSZW. 

THB      FIRST     APFBAL. 

•  GuDE  lassie,  ye  ken  richt  weU  that  for  aye  long  the  light  of  youre 
bonnie  ee  has  been  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  sDler  that  micht  kern  to 
me,  if  I  could  be  rich  as  the  laird  of  Glencaim ;  ye  ken  rich't  weU  that 
I  see  youre  face  in  every  flower  your  gude  faither  and  mysel  culls,  and 
sends  to  the  castle ;  but  then  the  flowers  kennie  be  sae  fine  as  you, 
my  M ag^e,  and  they  waud  nae  mak  youre  hair  more  bonnie  for  aye 
that,  lassie.  When  they  first  bud  I  will  bring  to  ye  the  bonniest  o' 
them.  When  the  Lavroch  whistles  his  song  high  over  us,  will  ye  nae 
hie  wi  me  to  the  forest,  and  wark  sae  memly ;  the  harvest  time  will 
bring  to  us  new  blessings,  and  we  will  dance  and  sing  wi'  the  reapers, 
as  they  return  fo  their  cottage  home.  And  then  when  the  cauld  wmter 
of  this  life  comes  to  us,  ye  shall  say  that  all  is  truth  that  I  now  tell  ye. 
And  as  the  fi-osts  of  time  mak  every  year  youre  bonnie  hair  to  wichten, 
and  youre  bright  ee  to  graw  dim,  will  we  not  love  each  other  e'en  more 
tenderly  than  m  the  days  of  our  early  love  ?  But  I  hae  naught  to  offer 
ye  neither  of  pairls  nor  of  gauld ;  but,  lassie,  these  waud  nae  mak  my 
love  greater  than  it  now  is,  my  ain  Maggie.' 

*  Andre,  how  ken  ye  be  sae  silly  as  talk  o'  love  ?  What  waud  my 
puir  faither  do,  and  the  bairns  that  my  maither  leftf  They're  owre 
young  to  be  left  to  the  wbrld  without  ony  to  care  for  them.  But  hush, 
Andre,  here  kerns  the  Laird's  son,  and  it  might  nae  be  prudent  for  ye 
to  be  seen  in  conversation  wi  me.  Know  ye,  Andre,  my  aini  that  I 
win  think  of  it,  and  talk  to  my  gude  faither  on  the  subject.' 

'  I  hae  my  doots  about  it,'  muttered  Andre,  as  he  walked  from  the 
garden ;  '  but  if  the  heir  to  Glencaim  estate  plots  wi'  Maggie,  I  will  be 
e'en  wi'  them.' 

The  foregomg  conversation  took  place  between  the  daughter  of  the 
principal  gardener  of  the  Glencaim  Estate  and  the  son  of  one  of  the 
chief  tenantry.  Maggie  and  himself  had  been  brought  up  together ; 
she  the  bonniest  lass  that  could  be  met  with,  and  himself  the  pride  of 
the  young  men  of  his  age  in  the  neighborhood,  the  course  of  their  in- 
timacy from  childhood  had  progressed  in  one  unrufiled  course,  more 
as  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  affection  than  that  of  the  deeper  passion  of 
love. 

The  arrival  of  the  Laird's  son,  who  had  ruined  health  and  pocket 
in  the  gay  metropolis,  and  upon  whom  Maggie  was  known  to  smile, 
was  the  occasion  of  many  doubts  and  foars  in  me  honest  heart  of  Andre, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  remark  made  by  him  in  the  interview  in  ques- 
tion.   Not  many  days  had  elapsed  when  the  sister  of  Andre,  conveyed 
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to  Maggie  a  requeat,  that  she  would  meet  him  at  a  certain  hour  on  the 
fbllowmg  evemng  at  a  well  known  spot,  called  the  Lover's  WeFi,  an 
unfathomed  spring  in  the  neighborhood,  round  which  there  lurked 
many  a  legend  of  days  gone  by,  of  disappotnted  and  unretumed  love. 

To  this  request  Maggie  willingly  assented,  although  at  first  with  some 
feeling  of  disquietude,  as  previous  to  this  occasion  the  intervention  of 
a  third  person  was  consiaered  unnecessary,  so  mutual  had  been  the 
feelings  of  each  to  the  other,  from  childhood  until  the  time  of  their  pre- 
vious interview,  when  he  had  ventured  to  breathe  to  her  his  *  First 
Appeal  of  Love. 

'  Let  Andre  know  that  I  will  see  him  at  Sabbath  eve,  and  tell  him  I 
dinna  ken,  why  he  waud  nae  hae  come  wi  the  message  himsel',  but  theo 
he 's  ower  strange  a  times,  and  perhaps,  puir  lad,  he  canna  come ;  and 
whether  or  no,  I 'U  forgive  and  forget.' 


TEE     LAST     APPEAL. 

*  Maggie  my  ain  that  was,  I  know  richt  well  ye  hae  nae  love  for  me 
ony  more ;  there  was  a  time  when  ye  smiled  as  I  approached  ye,  and 
youre  tiny  foot  went  e'n  faster  on  the  brake,  as  ye  spun  by  your'e  door, 
and  ye  sinking  sae  prettily  a'  the  while ;  but  your  ee  (Changed  Maggie, 
and  my  puir  heart  dies  when  I  see  how  cold  ye  are,  and  to  see  ye  sae 
pleased  at  the  young  laird  when  he  comes  to  bid  ye  ^ood  morning,  and 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  when  all  the  while  he  waud  harm  ye,  Maggie, 
with  his  heart  as  black  as  the  mare  that  Tam  O'Shanter  crosses  wi'  o'er 
the  waste ;  making  sadness  and  misery  when  ye  hear  the  noise  of  iti 
brawny  hoofs ;  but,  Maggie,  by  this  hand  of  your're  ain,  that  I  now 
hold,  ye  shall  nae  ga'  from  me,  till  ye  say  that  ye  will  reject  him,  and 
turn  away  when  he  comes  to  ye.  My  ain  Maggie,  smile  on  me,  my  ain 
loved  one. 

'  Andre  ye  waud  nae  gie  me  detention  in  this  spot  contraire  to  nj 
wishes ;  andiAndre  ye  look  sae  pale,  and  your'e  hands  seem  sae  cold 
that  ye  fiichten  me,  and  I  would  go ;  and  ye  know  it  is  not  many,  Andrct 
to  keep  me  against  my  wishes  when  I  would  go.' 

'  Nay,  Maggie,  ye  hae  heaped  up  my  misfortunes,  and  my  heart  waud 
break.  I  canna  survive  the  big  blow  ye  hae  given  me,  I  waud  hae 
died  to  serve  ye,  and  ye  hae  turned  cold  up  me.' 

'  Andre,  in  die  name  of  heaven  let  me  go.  I  hear  the  bairk  of  the 
laird's  dogs,  and  what  if  he  saw  my  hand  in  yours,  Andte,  and  yoorsel' 
agitated  V 

'  May  the  curse  of  the  unhappy  light  upon  him  and  his  house !  May 
ruin  and  desolation ' 

<  Andre,  Andre,  do  nae  curse  !  kem  haim  wi'  me,  and  I  will  lore ; 
heavens,  Andre,  what  waud  ye;  help,  oh!  Either,  bairns!  gade 
Andre ;'  a  shriek,  confined  and  stiflbg,  and  all  was  sdll. 

The  tale  was  soon  told  to  the  young  laird,  who  was  hurried  to  the 
spot  by  the  screams  of  Maggie. ,  He  knew  from  the  bubbles  and  agi' 
tation  of  the  deep  well  that  she  had  indeed  perished  1  The  truth  glanced 
iqpoft  him  in  an  instant,  that  Andre  had  leaped  with  her  into  the  un- 
fithomed  depths  of  the  Lover's  Well  into  wnich  he  looked ! 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  add  whether  the  cnrse  was  fulfilled,  which 
legend  says  commenced  with  the  dawn  of  the  day  next  succeeding  the 
death  of  Andre  and  Maggie. 

From  the 'nature  of  the  spring,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  recover 
die  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  pair ;  but  they  were  mourned  for  by 
many  of  their  generation,  and  even  to  the  present  day  it  forms  one  of 
the  interesting  legends  with  which  the  traveller  in  the  Highlands  is 
delighted ;  and  they  even  say  that  the  pair  may  be  seen  hovering  over 
tlie  well  previous  to  the  decease  of  any  of  the  once  powerful,  but  now 
ruined  house  of  Glencaim. 

FkiUdapkia,Jtpril,iBSO, 


lines:     adieu. 

Thb  hoars  near  thee  are  passing  fair, 
But  Health  turns  pale  at  my  delay, 

And  sighs  for  more  congenial  air 
Upon  a  long  and  lonely  way. 

I  £un  would  leave  some  token  light 
Of  hopes  that  through  my  feelings  rise, 

Like  stars  upon  the  brow  of  Night 

When  Day  goes  down  the  eYening  skies. 

I  dreamed  of  gems  entwmed  with  gold, 
Bright  gems,  to  vie  with  parting  tears ; 

But  they  with  all  their  beams  were  cold, 
Or  fliuned  with  fire  that  ofltime  sears. 

I  leaned  o'er  flowers  by  cuHiTre  reared, 
Where  they  in  rich  profusion  grew  j 

But  none  among  them  all  appeal^ 
An  emblem  meet,  dear  Mend  !  for  you. 

I  sought  in  silence  for  the  wild. 
Far  straying  by  a  woodland  stream  ■, 

like  infants'  eyes  they  sweetly  smiled. 
Yet  oould  not  breaUie  love's  blissful  dream. 

I  mused  beneath  the  forest  bow^ : 
What  fairer  thing  the  briffht  earth  bore  ? 

When  in  my  heart  appeared  a  flower 
That  there  would  he  concealed  no  more. 

I  may  not  now  reveal  its  bloom, 

Tet  through  my  yearning  soul  it  sends 

A  blood-like  pulse,  a  rich  perfume, 
That  with  my  inmost  being  blends. 

I  wear  it  Hke  a  knightly  charm 
O'er  the  wild  sea  and  wilder  strand, 

To  star  my  path,  and  nerve  my  arm. 
And  guide  me  to  my  native  land. 
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HTMNS       TO       THE       OOD8. 


TO    FLORA. 

Hbak^  lovely  Chlokis  !  whfle  we  sing  to  thee : 

Thou  reetest  now  beneath  some  shady  tree, 

Near  a  swift  brook,  upon  a  mossy  root ; 

AU  other  winds  with  deep  delight  are  mute. 

While  EuRUS  frolics  with  thy  flowing  hair : 

A  thousand  odors  fiunt  upon  the  air, 

And  ripple  sofUy  through  the  dewy  green 

Of  the  Uiick  leaves  that  rourmurindy  screen 

Thy  snowy  forehead.'    Struggling  through  their  i 

The  quivering  sunlight  rains  upon  the  grass 

In  golden  flakes  :  round  thee  a  thousand  flowers, 

StiU  glittering  with  the  tears  of  spring's  light  showers, 

Offer  the  incense  of  their  glad  perfume 

To  thee,  who  makest  them  to  bud  and  bloom 

By  thy  kind  smile  and  influence  divine. 

Thine  arms  around  young  Zbphtrus  entwine, 

And  his  round  thee ;  wiUi  roses  garlanded. 

On  his  white  shoulder  rests  thy  snowy  head. 

Thy  deep  eyes  gaze  in  Ids, 
Radiant  with  mute,  unutterable  bliss. 

And  happy  there, 

Oh,  lov^y,  young,  enamored  pair ! 
Tour  rosy  lip^oft  meet  m  many  a  long  warm  kiss. 

*  Now  the  young  Spring  rejoices  and  is  glad. 
In  her  new  robes  of  leaves  and  blossoms  dad  ; 
The  happy  earth  smiles  like  an  innoooit  bride 
That  Ntteth  blushing  by  her  husband's  side ; 
The  bird  her  nest  with  earnest  patience  weaves, 
And  sings  delighted,  hidden  in  the  leaves  ; 
From  their  high  homes  in  old  and  oaverned  trees 
The  busy  l^ons  of  industrious  bees 
]>rink  nectar  at  each  flower's  enamelled  brim, 
Breathing  in  murmured  music  their  glad  hymn ; 
The  Nereids  come  from  their  deep  ocean-caves, 
Deserting  for  a  space  the  saddened  waves ; 
The  Dryads,  from  the  dusky  solitudes 
Of  venerable  and  majestic  woods ; 
The  Naiads,  from  the  beedi-embowered  lakes, 
The  Oreads,  from  where  hoarse  thunder  shakes 
The  iron  mountains ;  wandering  through  cool  glades. 
And  blushing  hiwns,  when  first  the  dariLuess  £des 

Before  the  coming  dawn. 
And  ere  the  young  day's  oiimson  tints  are  gone. 

In  glad  ha^  aU, 

Their  lovers  to  enwreathe  withal, 
Gather  the  fk^h-blown  flowers,  oodl  widi  the  breath  of  dawa. 
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ph,  gentle  Qaeen  I  we  spill  to  thee  no  blood ; 
Thme  altar  stancLi  where  the  gray  ancient  wood, 
Now  green  with  leaves  and  fresh  with  April  rains, 
In  stately  oirde  sweepmg  round  contains,  # 

Embowered  like  a  hUl-environed  dell, 
A  qniet  lawn,  whose  undulations  swell 
Green  as  the  sea-waves.    Near  a  bubbUng  spring, 
Whose  waters,  sparkling  downward,  lighuy  ring 
On  the  small  pebbles -r- round  whose  grassy  lip 
The  birds  and  bees  its  crystal  waters  sip — 
Thine  altar  stands,  of  shrubs  and  flowering  vines. 
Where  rose  with  lily  and  carnation  twines. 
We  bum  to  thee  no  incense  *,  these  fresh  blooms 
Breathe  on  the  air  more  exquisite  perfumes 
,  Than  aU  that  press  the  over-laden  wind  ^ 

Which  seaward  floats  from  Araby  or  Ind : 
No  priests  are  here,  prepared  for  sacriflce. 
But  fiiir  young  girls,  with  mischievous  bright  eyes. 

With  white  flowers  garlanded, 
And  by  their  young  delighted  lovers  led. 

With  frequent  kisses 

And  warm  and  innocent  caresses. 
To  honor  thee,  the  victim  and  the  priest  instead. 

ArssKT  Pi  KB 


DJOU      UL      NAKIB. 


A    LAT    OF    AMOXBMT    TOKXBT. 


It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  if  we  would  learn  the  early  history  of  a 
country,  we  must  first  study  its  ballads.  Minstrels  are  the  servants  of 
tradition,  and  it  is  to  their  songs  that  a  chivalric  but  not  bigbly  instructed 
race  entrusts  tbe  task  of  perpetuating  its  early  triumphs  and  glories. 
With  tbe  view  of  illustrating  tbe  earlier  traditions  of  the  Turks  we 
bave  undertaken  the  translation  of  tbe  following  ballad,  which  still  re- 
tains a  considerable  popularity  in  tbe  streets  of  Stamboul  and  through- 
out the  Sultan's  domimons.  Often  of  an  evening  we  bave  stopped,  or 
passed  through  the  bazaars  and  besestans  of  tbe  capital,- to  bear  it  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Koumbaradji,  or  professional  story-teller,  wbo  may 
generally  be  observed  perched  upon  a  low  kab-kab,  drawling  out  this 
ballad  in  a  monotonous  but  not  unpleasing  tone ;  and  seldom  does  tbe 
audience  &il  to  reward  tbe  bard  by  a  low-muttered  and  approving  bisb- 
minab,  accompanied  with  a  bakshish  of  a  few  scudi.  It  is  reported  that 
sucb  was  its  popularity  with  tbe  late  Sultan  Abdoul  Medjid,  whose 
passion  for  poetry  and  sherbet  perhaps  hastened  his  early  death,  that 
Kislar  Aga,  the  cbief  of  tbe  black  Eunuchs,  was  frequently  commis- 
sioned to  seek  tbe  most  popular  Bostandjis  of  the  city  to  divert  bim  and 
his  beloved  Gbasseki,  (the  favorite  of  nis  harem,)  by  sinking  to  them 
*  Tbe  Swine-Eater,*  and  other  ballads.  '  Djou  ul  Nakib,'  or  *  Tbe 
Swine-Eater,'  ia^current  imder  different  versions  tbrougbout  all  Turkey, 
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and  is  even  sung  in  the  Tripolitan  dominions ;  but  we  have  selected 
this  version  as  die  best  known,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable.  ItB 
authorship  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty,  though  it  is  generally  at- 
tributecK  to  Hoshab-Hadjee  Becktasb,  sumamed  ZulutQu,  or  the  Me- 
lodious, the  renowned  poet  of  the  age  of  Araufet  the  First  In  our 
opinion,  however,  it  is  the  production  of  an  earlier  period,  for  reaflons 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  in  the  present  article.  The  story  is 
.  founded  on  a  superstition  once  common  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  hone 
of  the  Pasha  Mustapha  Al  Faquir  had  miraculous  powers  of  divina- 
tion, which  are  set  forth  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  In  our  endeavon 
to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  a  literal  translation,  we  have,  of  courBe, 
sometimes  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
%the  original,  and  at  other  times  to  retain  expressions  tor  which  we  could 
not  find  equivalents  in  the  English  language.  Through  the  kindnefls, 
however,  of  an  esteemed  friend  and  ripe  oriental  scholar,  who  will  not, 
however,  permit  us  publicly  to  return  him  thanks  by  inserting  his 
name,  we  have  been  favored  with  the  notes  which  Ulustrate  the  text, 
and  render  the  phrases  retamed  firom  the  original  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader. 


•The  gnlzal  pipee  Ite  sweeteet  lay* 
Her  eveoing  bymi^to  pAiting  day, 
And  o'er  Kaftan  and  Minaret 
A  raar  of  sunshine  lingers  yet, 
As  if  of  night  H  woiUd  seek  reprieve 
To  greet  the  rising  star  of  eve. 

The  breeze  oomes  stealing  o*er  the  cheek, 
And  ll^tly  skims  the  gay  cacique, 
With  muftis  laden  fh>m  the  groves 
Where  bulbuls  mourn  their  summer  loves, 
And  Pishnar^  turrets  faintly  glow, 
Beliected  by  the  waves  below. 

Hark  to  the  cry  fh>m  the  minaret  high, 
The  voice  oI^Pashalik  invites  to  ttie  pray^ : 

Ceased  is  the  sigh,  and  dried  is  the  eye. 
Of  the  fUthful  tourlouk  who  guardeth  there 

The  muezdn  hath  changed  bis  varying  hue, 

As  he  UstB  to  the  sound  of  thatcry  ^ALLAHhuT 

Allah  il  Allah— Gon  is  great; 

GretX  is  the  power  of  Mahomkt's  word! 
Oulah  Kaisean— thy  will  is  fate  I 

Sharp  is  the  edge  of  the  foithfUl's  sword  I 
Paynim  and  Frank  are  dust  in  thy  sight, 
Onard  the  believer's  sleep  this  nlghU 

(Juard  o'er  the  Adthftil  city's  deep, 
Toward  Bfleooi  bent  thy  servants  pimy ; 

Mav  the  Othman  all  his  vintage  reap: 
Grant  us  the  strength  thy  foe  to  slay ; 

Guard  us  when  hours  of  nig^t  wax  late— - 

Allah  il  Allah  -*  God  is  great  I 

Thine  Is  the  power,  thine  the  sword ; 
Thine  is  the  all-consuming  word ; 
Tliine  is  the  power  to  give  and  take; 
Thine  is  the  power  the  strong  to  break: 
Guard  us  firom  AfHte,  ghoul  or  sprite ; 
Watch  o'er  thy  city.  Loan,  this  night. 

At  early  dawn  we  kneel  and  pray, 
Turbaned  head  is  bowed  in  dust ; 

The  same  at  eve  as  at  break  of  day, 
Thy  (hithfUl  follower  ever  must: 

Allah,  the  hours  of  night  wax  late, 

Allah  U  Allah— God  is  great! 


Why  oomes  he  not  amid  the  crowd 
Who  greet  the  Prophet's  shrine  thai  eta, 

With  turbaned  head  and  geetore  proud: 
That  faith  in  which  he  did  belSere 

Hath  lost  no  charm  for  him,  I  ween, 

Who  weareth  stni  the  Prophei'k  green! 

Allah  Pasha  goes  forth  tn  state, 
He  sits  to-day  at  the  Judgment  gate ; 
There  let  the  Turcoman  bend  ttie  bead, 
Ttie  Frangumtan  there  must  sue  for  bread; 
Yet  none  shall  want  and  none  ahall  need 
^Vho  touch  the  taU  of  the  Pasha's  steed. 

That  steed  impatient  paws  the  ground, 
While  fiaithAil  YashmakB  watch  aroond 
To  catch  a  whisk  fhMn  that  tall,  whoee  tooek. 
They  said,  would  cure  the  ills  of  waA 
Whose  pallid  cheek  and  drooplBg  eye 
Proclaimed  their  eariy  ikte  to  die. 

And  piled  on  high  at  the  PMuk^fcei     . 
Were  gifto  the  ftdthful  deemed  most  meet, 
To  the  PaAh»*B  taste;  cloths  whose  dye 
With  fiunous  Giamschin's  wools  might  rie; 
Rahatee-lokoom,  and  fet  black  pearb. 
And  yatghans  woven  by  the  Amee  gm. 

QuDihScBiKKHALKsr:  «Wboeatethtbelafc 
Of  the  unclean  swiae  who  roam  al  wfll 

O'er  the  grassy  summit  of  Attar  Feab, 
Whom  Koban'i 

That  man 

That  he  touch  not  1 


summu  01  Aoar  resn, 
n'spageforbUstokill, 
I  Alhkf,  '1  bid  him  take  hHi 
ot  the  tafl  of  the  Paaha^  itBed' 


Die  thukllng  sound  of  the  naigailltt, 
Responsive  to  the  loud  diiboiik, 

Commingled  with  the  matUoon^  bn^, 
Swept  o'er  the  vaOey  of  Koulbonk: 

Yon  rider's  cheek  hath  a  palHd  hue ; 

Hark  to  the  cry,  Allah  hu!  Auah  ha! 

He  comes,  he  comes,  I  know  him  w«fl; 

Pun  weU  I  know  that  lorid  brow; 
No  darker  glooms  in  hennifs  cell, 

Nor  penance  makea  Qf  pilgrim^  vow: 
For  him,  I  ween,  at  Eden^  ^le 
No  bouria  seven  impatient  wait. 
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HASSAif  bath  oome  fW>in  ibe  wild  foray ; 
Tlie  Tartar  ohieft  long  moam  the  dar 
WbeD  flTBt  he  mounted  his  wild  Kiebob, 
And  o*er  the  plains  of  Balram  rode: 
TlM  Pflanft  fly  in  wild  alarm    ' 
F^om  the  Sdndar  borne  in  Hassa-h*!  arm. 

*■  Hart  oome  o^er  the  plains  of  Attar  Feeh  ? 
Uaat  eaten  of  swine's  forbidden  flesh  ? 
Of  swine  alone  by  Franks  adored, 

S""    Moslem's  sacred  fliith  abhorred  ? 
ssAjf,'  cried  Albbf,  '•  I  bid  thee  take  heed ; 
Touch  not  the  taU  of  the  Pasha's  steed.* 


Sadly  lUl  on  the  chieftain's  ears 

The  words  of  Stamboul's  sainted  schiekh ; 
The  ere  of  Hassan  now  wilder  glares, 

And  paler  still  is  the  hue  of  his  cheek : 
The  Pasha's  steed  doth  rear  and  bound ; 
Aeor—lie*  bl§edingon  tkegroundl 

By  PiBhnar*B  fount  there  Is  a  gnasy  mound,  [say 
And  there  I  're  beard  the  watchftal  shepherd 


A  dark-eyed  Bashkir  visiteth  the  ground. 
Her  nightly  vigils  there  to  keep  and  pray. 

*r  was  Zklica,  the  light  of  Hassah's  home, 

Thelow-Toiced  playmaleofbis  happier  hours 
With  her  in  youth  he  had  been  wont  to  roam. 
To  chase  the  khunyds  and  to  pluck  the  flowers. 

There  Hassan,  (hted  chief,  who  sinninff  died. 
Sleeps  his  last  sleep,  unhallowed  and  alone ; 

Unmoumed  by  all  save  her,  his  harem's  pride* 
No  turban  carved  upon  the  mo6»grown  stone. 

One  mom  they  came,  and  there  they  found  her 
not: 
But  lo  I  before  the  shepherd's  wondering  eyes 
A  beauteous  flower  had  grown,  whose  highest 
top 
Was  lost  amid  the  dark  blue  of  the  aklee! 

And  so  T've  heard  a  pious  banshee  say, 
That  by  that  flower,  whose  folisge  never  dies, 

The  soul  of  Hassan  crept  from  earth  away, 
And  rests  with  Zklica  In  Paradise. 


TO       LEIGH       HUNT. 


'A  FAXs*x.xKB  Bpirit.  bMuxtifal  Mid  iwift'— Saaz.x.ST's  AoowAts. 


A  NOBLi  trntli  thoa  speak'nt  of  One*,  a  star 
Flown  up  to  heaven :  he  was  our  brave  Jaffak, 
And  spite  those  cah'phs  Fashion,  Follt,  Pride, 
Gave  to  us  poor  Aw  gospel  ere  he  died. 
How  many  souls,  unbonded  of  their  fears 
By  him,  bewail  him  with  their  sighs  and  tears 
Who  taught  them  courage  for  their  deep  despair. 
Gave  &em  his  hand  (a  brother's  heart  was  there). 
Made  them  oast  off  their  shame  of  low  degree. 
Teaching  them  manhood's  true  nobility. 
That  the  proud  tyrant,  the  proud  priest  and  peer, 
Are  the  world's  mean,  her  robbers.    O,  that  here 
Shellet  might  come — stricken  from  heaven  his  star — 
To  be  on  earth,  once  more,  our  brave  Jaffar  ! 

And  he  is  here !    Shines  not  from  heaven  the  star  ? 

Lives  he  not  strong^  thoughts,  our  brave  Jaffar  ? 

In  thoughts  which  lift  us  up,  and  make  us  strong 

In  his  ^ad  music  of  immortal  song? 

The  cidiphs  have  not  killed  him,  for  he  lives 

In  truth  of  his  own  utterance,  that  gives 

Hope  to  our  hearts  and  nerve  unto  our  arms ; 

Nor  any  more  can  caliphs  with  alarms 

At  their  fierce  threatenings  fill  us ;  though  they  swear 

Of  him  whoever  to  speak  well  shiUl  dare. 

To  crush.    Thev  hunted  him  to  heaven ;  thus  fiir. 

No  farther  could  they  go !  and  there  our  star 

Defies  them ;  so  do  we  for  him,  our  brave  Jaffar  ! 

C.  D.  SrOABT. 

*  Allvdiho  to  LnoH  Hurt's  late  poem  addressed  to  the  memoi7  of  Sbbllst. 
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THE       BIRTH       OF       THB       POST. 


IT     KB*.     J*     WJIBB. 


Apollo  one  moni,  with  a  roving  design, 
Sweet  Helicon  left,  and  took  leave  of  the  Nine : 
*  I  wiU  flee/  said  the  god,  *•  if  on  earth  can  be  shown 
HiU,  mountain  or  valley,  as  fair  as  oar  own. 


Gome,  Mercury,  hie  thee  \  then  know'st  the  world  well  j 
Then  nast  traversed  it  oflen.    Oh !  say,  canst  thou  tell 
Of  one  green  sunny  spot  in  its  beauty  so  rare 
As  the  vales  we  are  leaving,  our  Helicon  &ir  V 


The  messenffer-god,  with  a  smile^  made  reply : 
*  I  have  marKed  suen  a  spot  as  I  journeyed  oft  by : 
Auld  Scotia  'tis  called ;  and^  some  say,  bleak  and  bare ; 
But  the  heart-flowers  of  foelmg  and  friendship  bloom  there.' 


*  Hie  we  hence,'  said  Apollo  :  *  I  swear  by  our  sire, 
The  picture  thou  paint'st  doth  my  wonder  inspire : 
To  witness  pure  firiendship  for  pure  friendship's  sake 
Were  a  journey  great  Jovk  might  be  willing  to  take.' 


They  sped  to  Auld  Scotia,  the  home  of  the  brave. 
That  ne'er  yet  gave  birth  to  a  coward  or  slave : 
O'er  moorland,  o'er  mountain  and  valley  they  flew. 
Kor  paused  till  the  sweet  winding  Ayr  met  Uieir  view. 


Delighted  the  god  saw  the  heather  and  broom. 
As  &  o'er  the  moorland  they  shed  their  perfume. 
And  the  meek  mountain-daiBy,  in  beauty  and  pride, 
Grow  humbly,  the  feather-fringed  bracken  beade. 


*  I  knew  not,'  the  god  said,  almost  with  a  tear. 
That  Nature's  rich  bounties  neglected  bloomed  here: 
Hie  hence  to  the  god-head,  and  bear  him  my  prayer 
That  he  grant  us  a  poet  to  sing  of  sweet  Ayr.' 


Quick  Mercury  speeds  with  the  prayer  to  great  Jovb, 
For  a  bard  who  would  ana  of  pure  nature  and  love : 
The  god  in  loud  thunder  we  answer  returns : 
The  prayer  is  granted —the  poet  ie  Burma ! 
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ON      BBARDS 


*  LoiD,  wonhlpp'd  might  He  bel  what  a  beard  them  haat  gotP 
»— Hit  beard  grew  thin  and  hongerly,  and  seem'd  to  ask  him  iopa  aa  he  waa  drinking  I* 
^—  War  thonki  a  man  whoae  blood  ia  warm  within,  ait  like  hia  gramMre  cat  in  alabaater  1* 
* — WiTB  beard  of  Ibnnal  cot.'  sxahvbbs. 

Let  New- York  flourish ! — I  remember,  when  I  was,  what  I  should 
now  consider  to  be,  a  very  young  man — when  trees  all  covered  with 
blossoms  bloomed  over  the  ^ound  now  occupied  by  Grace  Church 
and  bees  hummed  in  the  gardens  of  the  surrounding  suburb ;  and  the 
early  morning  broke  in  sileqce  and  in  slow  degrees,  except  the  song  of 
birds  that  gemmed  the  shady  way  above  that  hospitable  spot ;  where 
dwelt  at  that  time  the  true  and  pure  of  heart ;  —  I  remember,  that  it 
was  our  practice  to  take  our  early  exercise  by  a  ride  on  horseback  into 
the  dewy  soHtudes  of  our  fair  islsoid,  and  win  an  appetite  for  breakfast 

With  some  who  had  grown  up  a-horseback,  the  excursion  was 
always  a  pleasant  movement  of  exhilaration ;  but  with  those  who  rode 
by  prescription,  for  health  and  exercise,  the  ride  was  any  thing  but  a 
source  of  enjoyment  Parties  of  this  sort,  or  solitary  horsemen,  were 
encountered  at  every  intersection  of  the  Blooming^e  road,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  distinctly  marked  than  the  contrast  of  expression 
between  those  who  truly  loved  their  horses  and  glowed  with  tne  sym- 
pathy that  springs  up  between  the  noble  being  and  his  rider,  delighting 
m  his  fire,  his  strength,  and  the  sone  of  his  footstep,  and  relishing  wi£ 
him  and  only  equally  with  him  the  treshness  and  hilarious  joy  of  morn- 
ing—  and  these  gallipot  and  pestle-and-mortar  riders  for  life,  who  car- 
ri^  in  their  faces  thoughts  ot  drugs  and  drenches,  jwwders  and  peri- 
stalticks,  beside  the  monal  and  consuming  fear  of  being  sooner  or  later 
spilt  upon  the  path. 

Witn  this  last  mentioned  class,  it  was  truly  a  choice  betwixt  two 
Evils,  Equitation  and  Dyspepsia ;  and  one  of  my  fiiends  who  belonged 
to  our  party,  a  person  I  remember  of  long  gaunt  bony  limbs  and  bilious 
temperament,  arrived  at  the  magnanimous  resolution  rather  to  die  out- 
right of  Dyspepsia,  than  of  the  martyrdom  of  being  every  early  morn- 
ing summoned  and  mounted  and  jolted  and  galled  and  carried  away  as 
it  were  by  piecemeals  of  leather  through  the  portals  of  Death. 

Let  New- York  flourish  \  Well  Sir,  he  sola  his  horse,  this  friend  of 
mine ;  he  sold  his  hard-trotter,  his  bone-setter :  —  a  cruel  mouth  the 
beast  was  also  accursed  with  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  now  that 
we  have  got  rid  of  him,  though  I  did  not  like  to  mention  it  before  ! 
He  sold  &ie  horse  then,  and  gave  God  thanks  into  the  bargain !  for 
he  felt  now  at  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in  the  delights  of  a  rosy  morn- 
ing nap,  at  which  time  suggestions  of  the  fancy  according  to  the  opi- 
nion ot  our  Fathers  border  more  nearly  than  other  dreams  upon 
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sober  realities  of  Truth :  and  which  is  probably  cause  of  the  prefe- 
rence given,  by  most  persons  ignorantly,  to  repose  at  that  especial  pe- 
riod of  the  blessed  day. 

M^  friend  was  a  philosopher,  and  he  now  stoutly  resolved  to  profit 
by  his  experience,  and  never  thenceforward  to  take  an  airing  upon 
four  sentient  legs,  while  four,  or  even  if  you  please  ttoOf  quiet  and  in- 
offensive wheels  could  be  set  forward  in  the  same  unity  of  propulsion. 

He  also  remembered  to  have  read  —  as  I  suppose  —  the  following 
passage  from  Montaigne : 

'DARiirBf  in  order  that  he  mieht  not  forget  the  ofltace  he  had  received  flt>m  thoee  of  A(beai» 
ordered  one  of  bis  pages  to  whoop  three  times  inhisearsooftasheiat  down  to  dhuMr,  *8ir, 
remember  the  Athenians  !** 

And,  acting  upon  this  example,  my  friend  desired  Juba  his  old  black 
Servant,  if  he  should  find  his  master  asleep  and  difficult  to  awake  at 
any  time  for  the  shaving  water,  when  he  came  into  the  chamber  in  the 
morning,  to  say  something  to  the  sleeper  about  his  late  horse ;  as  that 
would  effectually  arouse  his  attention  and  yield  him  at  the  same  tizne 
the  satisfaction  c^  recallinc;  a  grievance  that  had  now  happily  passed 
away.  The  joy  that  attended  this  his  now  horseless  state  lasted  for  some 
days,  during  which  Juba  had  had  no  opportunity  fi)r  acting  upon  the 
admonition,  and  his  tnaster  had  probably  forgotten  having  given  it 
He  was  awake  with  pleasure. 

Time  blunts  however,  and  vulgarizes  our  perceptions  in  this  state 
sublunary  existence,  toward  the  happiness  we  enjoy,  as  well  as  toward 
our  sorrow  and  care ;  and  at  length  we  become  coarsely  indifferent 
even  to  emancipation  from  positive  distress.  And  thus  our  liberated 
horse-owner  grew  used  as  matter  of  course  to  the  deep  enjoyment  of 
his  morning  rest ;  as  if  no  damask  roseleaf  on  his  coudi  of  fragrance 
had  ever  during  life  been  doubled,  or  in  any  manner  laid  awry. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  this  was  the  repose  of  his  soul,  when 
on  one  bright  and  early  morning  he  was  staitled  from  his  dream  of 
bliss  by  the  sound  of  Juba's  expostulatory  intonations :  <  Massa !  Massa 
Ysaak !  horse,  Sair !  him  waitm'  Sair !  him  saddled  Sair !  him  bydled 
Sair !  him  kiddn' !  stable  man  no  hold  him  Sair !  him  hard  mouse ! 
him  dibble  heself  Sair !  him  waitin'  Sair !  an  igor,  he  no  wait  mosh 
kmg!' 

'Heavens !'  exclaimed  the  discomfited  gentleman  all  startled  from 
his  sleep,  '  is  it  really  so  ?  can  it  have  been  only  a  Vision  of  relief  that 
I  have  been  indulging  all  this  time  %    I  could  have  sworn  now  that  I 

had  sold  that  d d  relentless  hard-mouthed  devil  of  a  horse  finir 

days  ago ;  if  it  may  be  called  selling  a  horse  to  take  fifiy  for  four  hun- 
dred !  I  certainly  did !  I  sold  him  to  Suydam !  I  can't  be  mistaken 
in  the  fact,  for  I  remember  being  delighted  that  he  should  come  to  be 
owned  by  a  man  with  a  suitable  termination  to  his  name  for  the  master 
of  such  a  beast !  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  t  What  are  you 
ffrinning  about  with  all  your  white  teeth  you  old  black  rascal  ?  Is  the 
horse  really  come  back  V 

*  Massa  Ysaack  tellee  Juba  him  no  wake  for  sh4bin',  den  him  wake 
for  horse.' 

'  O  I  remember !  I  remember !     Thank  Qt>D !     There 's  no  harm, 
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Juba !  but  do  n't  do  it  a^ain  my  good  fellow !  I  have  one  ache  stfll 
left  in  each  particular  joint  of  my  body  at  the  bare  recollection  of  that 
vile  animal  V 

—  *  Now  John  Waters  !'  I  think  I  hear  our  grave  iEnrroB  say, 
'  will  you  give  noe  leave  to  ask  you,  and  this  with  some  touch  of  the 
fervour  of  your  late  hor8eH)wner,  what  possible  relation  this  rigmarole 
story  of  yours  may  by  any  means  have  with  the  subject,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  which  according  to  your  motto  you  had  engaged  your  pen  and 
my  Magazine  V 

Venerable  Father  Rnick.  !  none  on  Earth.  Not  the  remotest  rela- 
tion in  life  with  the  motto  of  the  Essay,  but  closely  with  the  number 
thereof,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  heading  you  will  find 
that  in  my  enthusiastick  desire  to  aid  the  community  in  ridding  itself  of 
these  atrocious  beards,  I  was  so  injudicious  as  to  number  my  Essays ; 
and  the  necessity  pf  furnishing  the.  Number  Three  for  this  month  re- 
minded me  of  this  imperative  morning  ride. 

I  do  not  comprehend  either  why  an  Essayist  should  be  more  stricdy 
than  a  Reviewer  confined  to  his  subject  The  latter  we  all  know  in 
some  of  his  most  admired  achievements  sets  up  at  the  head  of  a  chapter 
the  title-page  of  some  work  he  professes  to  criticize ;  and  usine  it  as  a 
starting-post,  turns*  his  back,  mounts  his  horse  and  darts  from  it  at  fhll 
speed,  and  never  pauses  before  it  again  until  brought  round  at  the  end 
of  a  four-mile  heat ;  when  he  alights,  makes  a  quotation,  is  weighed, 
and  disappears. 

This  obviously  as  you  perceive  brines  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Saucer  or  the  Trencher  ^eard,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  allude  at 
the  close  of  my  last  number  of  this  very  prolonged  Essay. 

The  Saucer  or  Trencher  Beard  then  is  afiected  and  cultivated  majnly 
by  those  to  whom  nature  hath  denied  a  growth  of  hair  upon  the  cheek 
the  lip  and  upper  part  of  the  chin ;  and  often  in  these  instances  it  ren- 
ders the  appearance  of  the  wearer  eminently  vulgar  and  grotesque. 

I  have  before  me  in  my  mind's  Eye  while  I  write,  a  short  stout  thick- 
set clumsily-built  man  with  hardly  any  neck,  who  cherishes  a  broad 
layer  of  black  hair  from  the  deep  throat  to  the  chin  as  a  cushion  for  his 
iaws  to  reposd  upoD.  He  has  neither  moustache  nor  whisker.  The 
hair  of  his  head  is  of  a  sandy  brown  and  is  made  to  hang  in  long  loose 
dishevelled  masses  down  his  head  and  one  side  of  his  face,  and  is  en- 
deavored to  be  controulled  behind  the  ear,  where  its  ends  mingle  wiA 
the  back  outskirts  of  this  trencher  beard. 

The  Eyes  are  made  of  caim-goram  the  Scotch  pebble  of  that  name. 
The  sight  is  slightly  oblique,  and  the  brows  are  dark  like  the  beard. 
Large  nill  unhealthy  cheeks  of  an  opalescent  hue  indicate  personal  con- 
finement or  want  of  exercise  and  complete  the  head.  The  effect^  when 
seen  in  the  distance,  of  this  strong  contrast  between  the  complexion 
and  the  black  isolated  undergrowth  of  hair  seen  like  a  streak  beneath 
it,  is  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body ;  and  the  spectator  beholds  in 
firont  a  head  of  John  the  Baptist  brought  before  Herod  in  a  black 
charger. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  to  represent  the  blood  of  the  Decapitation 
unless  you  adopt  in  its  stead  the  small  streams  of  Tobacco-juice  which 
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from  exceBsiye  and  wholly  misplaced  gesticulatioii  and  oratorical  attenqyt 
are  made  to  ooze  out  of  the  comers  of  the  subject's  mouth. 

This  is  a  trencher,  or  a  saucer  beard !  It  is  that  of  a  publick 
speaker ;  whose  appearance  beyond  that  of  other  men  ou^ht  to  be 
marked  in  every  respect  by  the  nicest  possible  rules  of  propriety,  neat- 
ness, decorum,  elegance,  and  grace.  —  To  your  Tents,  O  Israel  ! 

It  is  while  closing  this  number  of  the  Essay  that  we  have  had  the 
satis&ction  to  learn  through  the  interesting  columns  of  The  Tribuncf, 
for  which  the  Proclamation  has  been  translated,  that  His  Msjesty  the 
Emperour  of  all  the  Russias  has  turned  His  gracious  attention  to  this 
growing  Enormity  of  Beards ;  which  will  in  future  throughout  His  vast 
dominions  and  in  Poland  be  confined  in  its  '  det^table  usage'  to  the 
serfii  and  mancipia  and  gross  wretches  of  the  lowest  class,  to  whom  and 
to  whose  Fathers  the  luxury  of  lather  has  ever  l>een  imknown  and  un- 
imaginable from  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and  we  intreat  that  a  copy  of  the 
Proclamation  ipay  be  forthwith  appended  hereto.  May  the  gracious 
shadow  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  never  be  less !  jobm  Watum. 


•  THE     BMPXBOUB     AaAINST     BS'ABDB. 

'  Wb  find  In  *lA  Voix  da  Peuple'  a  fiopj  of  a  Proclamation  from  th«  Civil  Ooraznor  of 
wlxicb  we  translate  for  '  The  Tribune'  aa  a  literary  curiosity  : 

*  *  To  TH«  MlLIlTAKT  PreFKCT  OF 1  * 

*  *Hu  BiuKflTT  the  Emperoor  of  all  the  RuMbB  bariDg  gractouBly  turned  his  attention  to  an  on- 
fiMtonate  habit  which  has  begun  to  prevail  among  the  noblUtv  of  his  empire,  namely,  the  habit  of 
•nowlBg  the  beard  to  grow,  haa  deigned  to  order  all  hie  noble  aubjecta  to  abglain  from  that  impropiitlff. 

**The  Council  of  AdmlniaLration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  His  Hlghneaa  the  Prince  Ueatenanl 
presiding,  after  having  maturely  deliberated  on  this  aflUr,  have  declared  that  the  same  dtspoAkn 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  nobility  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

*  *Uis  Majbstt  having  permitted  the  Russian  nobility  to  wear  uniform,  a  privilege  whl^  he  has 
gradoualv  extended  to  the  PoUsh  nobility,  it  is  evident  that  the  beard,  being  incompatible  with  the 
uniform  m  Russia,  cannot  be  tolerated  in  Poland. 

*  *  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  which  has  been  communicated  to  mo  by  His  BxceOency  the 
Minister  of  Home  AflUrs,  I  can  upon  the  Military  Prefects  to  take  prompt  and  efDcacions  measuin 
to  the  end  that  the  detestable  usage  of  wearing  boards  may  be  repressed,  and  that  the  inhabilaols 
abandon  this  indecent  and  subversive  innovation.  ^ 

*  *  U^  contrary  to  every  expectation,  any  p^aons  should  dare  to  not  conform  wltti  this  law,  I  edi 
upon  the  Military  Prefect  to  inform  them  of  the  unhappy  conseqaonces  which  will  not  fiiil  to  orcr- 
tak«  them,  and  I  formally  order  him  to  send  me  immediately^  a  list  of  the  disobedient,  to  be  sob- 
mitted  to  His  Highness  the  Prince  Lieutenant,  who  will  decide-upon  their  fate. 

^^llie  Military  PreHsct  wiU  address  to  me  his  report  on  this  subject  within  eight  days  at  ths 

*  '  LaSZCXTN SKI, 

<  ^CountM&r  of  State^  Civil  Chveru^r  «if.  ITsrvcs.** 


L    r   N    E    S  : 


B    V    B    N    I    N    O  . 


BT  »».  sxoxaoar.  or  x.0ND0ar. 


GoM,  wliat  a  glorioas  eve ! — earth,  sea 
And  sky  neV  seemed  so  (kir  to  me: 
The  moon  is  up— the  round  fUU  moon— 
*  And  Hkspirus  will  Join  her  soon; 
Ahready  round  her  stars  have  met 
By  thousands,  and  are  meeting  yet ; 
But  with  a  dim,  uncertain  light. 
They  seem  diminished  In  her  sight. 
Wears  all  around,  beneath,  above, 
A  look  of  loveliness  and  love, 
And  things  most  rugged  and  most  rude 
Are  Bofkened,  sweetened  and  subdued 


By  mellow  moonlit  into  shapes 
The  peik41*s  magic  vainly  apes. 
How  well  the  deep  ffivea  back  agafai 
Jiie  night-sky  flrom  her  axure  plain! 
For  there  is  not  a  breath  In  motion 
To  break  the  slumber  of  the  ocean; 
Or  if  It  move  the  balmy  air. 
Wafts  only  odorous  incense  Uiere. 
Whose  are  the  woes  so  great  that  he, 
Gaxing  upon  that  quiet  sea, 
This  nether  earth  and  yonder  skjr. 
Wouki  not  forget  his  wish  to  dia  t 
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stanzas:     death. 

'  Otf  majoy  fozMreal  xnonumant*  of  Mxa  mneionta  Deatli  is  repreiuitod  m  »  bMutifal  yoath,  l««nlaff 
upon  aa  inTcrted  toreli,  in  an  attitude  of  repoaa.  bi«  wing*  folded  aad  bia  f^at  oroaaad.' 

'  Bow  beautiful  ia  Death  —  Death  and  bia  brother.  Sleep  i' — 8HV&x.aT. 


Death  !  with  thy  folded  wings  and  slnmb'rons  eyOf 

O,  seraph  oahn  and  pue ! 
Thou  leanest  on  Life's  unflaming  toroh,  yet  why 

Before  thee  should  we  quail  ? 
Sleep's  sadder  brother — thus  now  truly  called — 

Kind  healer  of  our  care. 
Who  at  thy  hoiseless  step  should  be  appalled  ? 

I  find  no  terror  there ! 


I  would  not  ffo  with  thee  unto  the  grave, 

Not  were !  not  there ! 
Thou  bear'st  the  spirit  hands  immortal  gave 

Unto  a  home  more  &ir  : 
Angel  of  mercy,  sent  us  from  the  sides 

To  free  the  suffering  clay, 
On  the  hushed  face  thy  hfl^owed  impress  lies — 

Pain's  shadow  melts  away ! 

Let  weary  Nature  soothe  herself  with  tears ; 

Grief  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 
Bach  broken  tie,  lost  bliss  of  many  years, 

The  mourner  knoweth  best ; 
And  while  so  beautiful  the  sleep  of  death. 

The  fond,  fond  heart 
OKngs  to  the  form  so  void  of  quiok'ning  breath. 

Unwilling  thence  to  part 

It  M  a  sorrow,  when  the  cherished  go 

Forth  from  our  stricken  breast ; 
What  though  they  'scape  ^e  weight  of  earthly  wo? 

Each  was  our  heart's  own  guest  I 
That  heart  will  droop,  the  watching  eye  grow  dim, 

The  lip  forget  its  smile. 
Though  Memory  chant,  with  softened  tone,  her  hymn, 

And  Grief's  excess  beguile ! 

To  me  be  ever  thus  a  seraph  seen, 

O,  Death!  with  slumb'rous  eye  I 
Near  mv  last  couch  upon  Dfe's  spent  torch  lean, 

And  'neath  thy  wings  I  '11  lie ! 
Thy  beauteous  wings,  to  shield  me  as  I  sleep, 

Thy  cahn,  pale  fikse 
To  look  in  kindness  upon  those  who  weep 

Around  my  resting-place !  wk:  w.  iioalav» 


Bttmh  Mmtky  1890. 
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THB     WRITINGS     OF     CHARLES     LAMB.* 


BT      9.       W.      •XS2.TOV. 

Antagonism  is  the  strange  charm  which  endears  Lamh's  writings. 
Not  that  he  carried  this  to  perverseness  or  violence,  nor  yet  beyond  &e 
bounds  of  mere  originality.  He  was  unlike ;  but  more  than  this  he 
repelled.  Hence  he  is  a  contradiction,  for  his  humanity  is  a  proverb. 
The  tenderness  of  a  boy's  heart  went  with  him  to  the  tomb.  In  his 
opposition  he  never  wrote  a  line  which  merited  a  malignant  return* 
He  was  an  enemy  to  be  loved ;  a  &ult-finder  whose  poutinfi;s  were 
agreeable ;  in  short,  an  enigma  which  needs  to  be  unravelled.  It  is 
hard  to  analyze.  We  know  if  we  are  charmisd ;  if  the  landscape 
pleases  us ;  if  the  picture  has  prevailed  vtdth  our  untutored  fancy ;  if 
the  beauty  we  gaze  on  has  inspired  us  with  her  love ;  but  it  is  altoge- 
ther by  a  something,  we  know  not  what.  Blessed  be  our  kindly  na- 
tures !  we  are  pleased  first,  and  inquire  the  reasons  afterward.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  reconcile  *Lamb  with  himself;  if  we  can  interpret  the 
religion  of  his  nature  by  those  writings  wherein  his  heart  is  embalmed. 
The  circle  of  his  admirers  has  ever  been  rather  choice  than  large.  It 
is  certain  that  he  selected  few  finends,  chosen  for  individuality,  strong 
antagonizers.  Such  as  they  were,  they  were  not  easily  found,  or  soon 
parted  with.  Death  alone  broke  up  die  little  company.  He  set  out 
with  Coleridge.  Tom  away,  in  course  of  time,  from  this  good  man, 
he  lost  the  half  of  his  soul  He  had  disabilities  without  and  within 
which  forbade  to  throw  himself  into  the  bold,  arduous  struggle  of  life. 
The  very  intercourse  of  men  would  have  been  the  rude,  sweeping  de- 
molition of  much  that  was  fine  in  his  character.  He  was  not' in  contact 
with  the  general  world ;  was  opposed  to  their  systems ;  courted  not  the 
favor  of  their  *  good  people.'  They  made  no  concessions  to  him ;  why 
should  he  to  them  ?  He  passed  vtrith  one  faction  for  a  free-thinker, 
with  another  for  a  bigot ;  but  most  did  not  understand  him. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  friends  the  books.  Few  and  rare  were  his 
'  midnight  darlings,'  his  folios.  Milton  or  Shakspeare  he  loved ;  they 
had  grand  names ;  but  those  which  sounded  sweetest  to  him,  and  car- 
ried a  perfume  in  the  mention,  were  *  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  and  Cowley.'  The  art  of  reviewing,  so  ver- 
bose and  so  nugatory,  had  as  little  to  do  in  governing  his  preconceived 
affection  as  writh  the  final  destiny  of  the  bo(^  It  mattered  not  from 
what  royal  presses  they  came,  cum  privilegio.  They  had  their  own 
hnprimatur  (those  which  charmed  him  most),  a  something  unseen  or 
disregarded  by  the  common  eye.     What  he  says  on  book-borrowers 


*THit  esny  wm  pabliahed  some  yeora  ago,  bat  with  so  manv  errors  of  printiiig  as  materfal];^  Ip 
nar,  and  in  some  cases  to  destroy  the  sense.  If  you  win  repabliah  itas  now  ooiTecled,yoia  will  domi 
•oi  of  Justioe  to  the  aflbctton  which  is  borae  by  the  writer  and  othen  to  the  memoiy  of  one  whose 
IMSises  GMD^oi  be  too  oOen  repeated —the  amiable  man,  the  ei^idflite  essayist,  GtaAKLBs  Lajcb. 

Kers  TO  «w  Sbwos. 
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diflcloBes  his  taste :  '  That  sliffht  Tacunm  in  the  left-hand  case,  scarc^-' 
distinguishable  but  by  the  auick  eye  of  a  loser,  was  whilom  the  com- 
modious resting-place  of  brown  on  'Urn  Burial;'  here  stood  the 
'Anatomy, of  Melancholy/  in  sober  state;  there  loitered  the  'Com- 
plete Angler/  quiet  as  life,  by  some  stream-side ;  in  yonder  nook  '  John 
teuncle,'  a  widower  volume,  with  '  eyes  dosed,'  mourns  his  ravished 
mate/  The  current  literature,  which  pleased  the  million  quite  well, 
passed  him  by  almost  unheeded.  The  volumes  of  the  greatest^novelist 
of  the  age  were  to  him  weaiisome  in  the  extreme.  Let  them  sway 
others  with  a  dictator's  mastery ;  he  was  not  so  constituted.  He  would 
rather  have  been  found  with  that  party  of  simple  folks  who  are  said  to 
have  read  Sir  Charles  Grandison  by  slow  stages,  with  a  '  realizing 
sense'  (as  a  boy-Crusoe),  following  him  through  with  overwrought 
anxiety,  and  at  die  conclusion  of  the  history  had  the  village-beUs  runff 
fiir  joy.  '  The  delicacies  which  he  affected  would  be  quite  impercepti- 
ble to  a  rough  palate.  They  were  called  from  some  ultimate  realm, 
where  they  grew  up  from  among  the  dust  of  forgetfiilness,  and  after 
he  had  served  them  up  in  a  style  incomparably  gracious,  they  were  to 
the  liking  only  of  the  most  judicious  epicure.  He  was,  moreover,  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  stony- 
hearted ;  rushed  on  in  the  breathless  race,  and  cast  back  no  parting 
looks.  To  him  the  whole  past  was  as  a  well-stored  church-yard,  where 
he  rambled  reverentially  with  the  dead,  and  deprecated  violence  with 
the  pathetic  words  of  Shakspeare  over  his  sepulchre.  The  past  indeed 
was  a  part  of  his  present,  brought  near  to  him  by  many  chords,  and 
laid  hold  of  by  his  fine  sympathy.  While  others  would  bury  that  which 
had  been,  without  any  tearfulness,  he  could  not  see  the  time-honored 
relic  pass  away,  and  be  consoled  with  any  hope  of  better ;  he  drew 
near  to  the  grave  of  departed  custom  and  wept — qtUim  Jamiliariter  ! 
In  his  conversation  he  opposed  even  his  beloved  mends,  so  curiously 
that  it  might  seem  merriment  It  was  in  accord  with  his  character. 
Those  who  were  allied  to  him  could  penetrate  his  meaning ;  why  he 
should  rejoin  to  the  obvious,  why  parry  that  which  resembled  a  truism, 
why  set  up  a  beautiful  true  standard  to  cast  it  down  by  a  single  breath 
of  sarcasm.  As  to  the  opinions  of  most  men,  the  mere  actors  on  the 
theatre  of  common  life,  he  did  not  agree  with  them.  He  closed  his 
ears  with  the  desperation  of  the  '  enraged  musician.'  He  did  not  mo- 
dulate his  temper  to  any  of  their  '  sof^  recorders ;'  their  best  agree- 
ments sounded  harsh  and  vnrangling ;  chorus,  strophe  and  antistrophe 
were  alike  displeasing;  and  the  fiidl,  consentient  voices  of  men»  on 


many  subjects,  struck  his  peculiar  nerves  like  the  first  preparement  of 
an  orchestra.  He  understood  them  no  better  than  he  did  the  music  of 
the  day,  the  operatic  flourishes,  the  long  prolusions  of  our  best  masters, 
to  which  rebellion  amounted  to  rank  treason ;  his  guilt  was  equal  to 
'  stratagems  and  spoils/  Yes,  he  was  positively  averse  to  professed 
music ;  and  this  antipathy  was  remarkable  for  one  whose  tastes  were 
so  delicate ;  who  so  loved  to  <  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  to 
adorn  the  rose.'    He  made  '  melody  in,  his  heart' 

As  to  his  writmgs,  which  are  a  true  transcript  of  his  natture,  they 
eonBiit  abnoat  entirely  of  a  parcel  of  ingenious  paradoxes,  the  idea  of 
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which  might  provoke  a  smile  with  some,  meet  with  ihe  contempt  of 
others,  if  not  with  the  stubborn,  sturdy  rejection  of  most  Some  con- 
sider him  as  thrusting  merely  in  a  graceful  sword  exercise  with  shadows 
of  his  own  conjuring,  with  fimcies  which  have  no  substance,  and  in 
which  himself  reposes  no  implicit  feith.  His  assertions  or  negatives 
persuade  those  who  think  they  understand  him,  that  he  is  not  in  earnest, 
diat  after  all  he  feels  like  odier  men,  and  has  a  mere  tact  at  writing. 
His  essays  might  bear  them  out  in  such  a  supposition.  What  do  we 
find  there  but  queer  assimilations,  balanced  with  the  strongest  antipa- 
thies. His  idiosyncracy  meets  you  at  every  step.  It  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  fly  ofif  vrith  a  swift  attraction  to  the  weakest  side  of  weak  argu- 
ment ;  he  puts  his  negative  against  the  whole  world  by  jocularly  up- 
setting maxims  which  claim  a  prescriptive  rieht  to  be  held  true.  In 
one  'miole  essay  he  is  found  combatting  what  he  calls  '  popular  &Ila- 
des.'  These  are  truths  which,  no  doubt,  have  been  sometimes  thrust 
forward  with  unbecoming  positiveness.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
argumenta  ad  homines,  to  shut  the  mouths  of  people  suddenly ;  and 
he  turns  round  with  eentle  fierceness  on  the  '  pams-taking  preachers.' 
He  denies  that  *  a  buuy  is  always  a  coward.'  Some  people's  share  of 
spirits  is  low  and  defective.  These  love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is  no 
part  of  valor.  But  confront  one  of  these  silent  heroes  with  the  swag- 
gerer of  real  life,  and  his  confidence  in  the  theory  quickly  vanishes. 
'  A  man  must  not  laugh  at  his  own  jest.'  What !  expect  a  gentleman 
to  give  a  treat  without  partaking  of  it !  To  sit  esurient  at  his  own 
table,  and  his  company  so  weak  as  to  be  stirred  by  an  image  or  fancy 
that  shall  stir  him  not  at  all !  '  Enoueh  is  as  good  as  a  feast.'  Who 
believes  it?  It  is  a  vile,  cold-sera^- o^mutton  sophism;  a  lie  palmed 
on  the  palate  which  knows  better  thmgs.  If  nothing  else  could  oe  said 
for  a  feast,  thb  is  sufficient,  that  from  the  superflux  there  is  something 
lefi  for  the  next  d&y.  *  We  should  rise  v^ith  the  lark.'  It  is  not  w^ 
to  be  ambitious  of  being  the  sun's  courtiers,  to  attend  at  his  morning 
levees.  The  good  hours  of  the  dawn  are  too  sacred  to  waste  them 
upon  such  observances,  which  have  in  them  something  pagan  and 
Persic.  It  is  the  very  time  to  linger  abed  and  digest  our  dreams ;  to 
re-combine  the  wandering  images  which  night  in  a  confused  mass  pre- 
sented ;  to  snatch  them  from  forgetfulness ;  to  shape  and  mould  them. 
Some  people  have  no  good  of  their  dreams.  Like  fast-foeders,  they 
gulp  them  too  grossly  to  taste  them  curiously.  We  live  to  chew  die 
cud  of  a  *  far-gone  vision.' ' 

Such  is  the  humorous  example  of  the  real  contradiction  of  his  tastes. 
So  were  his  true  feelings  opposed  to  the  vulgar.  So  would  he  run 
counter  to  self-complacent  philosophers,  who  lelt  impregnable  in  the 
safety  of  their  strongholds.  There  is,  indeed,  an  amusing  element  of 
selfishness  in  the  appHcation  of  most  of  their  wise  saws ;  a  want  of 
natural  love  beneath  a  face  of  supernatural  wisdom.  Let  us  go  on 
with  this  antagonism;  follow  it  through  all  the  titles  of  Elia's  essays, 
which  do  not  prevail  with  matter-of-fact  men ;  which  rather  repube 
them  on  the  tm-eshold,  and  do  not  afterward  court  their  esteem.  The 
praise  of  chimney-sweepers !  a  complaint  of  the  decay  of  beggars  in 
the  metropolis !     What  inverted  i^^as !     Arguments  turned  upside 
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down  !  Contrary  conclusions  enough  to  make  a  cold  man  shut  up  the 
recherche  essay-like  Ghreek.  'What,*  says  he,  'on  All-Foors-Day t* 
*  I  love  a  fool !  —  as  naturally  as  if  I  were  of  kith  and  kin  to  him.  I 
venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of  understanding.  The  more  laughable 
blunders  a  man  shall  commit  in  your  company,  the  more  tests  he  giveth 
you  that  he  will  not  betray  or  overreach  you.  He  who  hath  not  a  drachm 
of  folly  in  his  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  his  com- 
{>06ition.  Reader,  if  you  wrest  my  words  beyond  their  fair  construc- 
tion, it  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  are  the  April  fooV 

What  says  he  on  whist,  agreeing  precisely  with  the  opinions  of  Mrs. 
Battle :  '  Cards  were  cards  !  She  would  not  have  her  noble  occupa- 
tion, to  which  she  wound  up  her  faculties,  considered  in  that  light  It 
was  her  business ;  she  unbent  her  mind  afterward  over  a  book*  He  de- 
precates '  grace  before  meat'  in  a  manner  which  might  be  considered 
'positively  shocking.'  On  this  point  we  must  say,  that  a  proper  scru- 
tmy  of  his  words  would  not  place  the  writer  of  this  at  swords'  points 
widi  hinL  It  is  the  warU  of  grace  which  he  is  aiming  at;  it  is  the 
absence  of  thankfulness.  It  is  the  inappropriateness  which  halts  on  the 
very  verge  of  a  raging  appetite,  and  abolishes  a  religious  look  to  plunge 
profanely  into  the  midst  of  dishes.  He  would  have  the  general  interr 
fusion  of  a  religious  gratitude  not  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  professed 
occasion.  He  would  have  a  thank-offering  for  books,  for' friends,  for 
music,  for  delight  experienced  through  art  These  nourish  the  more 
imperious  necessities  of  the  soul,  and  enliven  in  a  better  way.  And 
we  must  say,  though  we  adhere  religiously  to  '  grace  before  meat,^  and 
would  return  a  glad  thanksgiving  for  that  too,  that  the  inconsistency 
lies  with  most  of  the  company  who  sit  down  to  the  table,  not  with 
Charles  Lamb ;  fer  religion  should  be  like  the  general  light  of  heaven^ 
which  is  not  so  much  known  by  its  proper  name  or  quality.  Varie- 
gated scenery,  green  trees  and  ffrasses,  show  it  forth  rather  in  its  effects. 
The  rose  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  yet  we  know  what  imparted  to  it  the 
ineffable  lustre  of  its  cheek ;  and  the  most  gorgeous  plant  on  the  globe 
cannot  proclaim  it,  for  the  same  principle  has  distinguished  the  simplest 
flower  of  the  vale. 

With  respect  to  the  manner,  as  well  as  matter  of  Elia's  essays,  we 
must  also  view  it  in  the  light  of  opposition.  His  biographer  has  said, 
ibat  never  were  works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to  the  conventional 
pomp  of  style.  They  are,  indeed,  symbols  of  the  contrariety  of  the 
man.  The  one  who  approached  nearest  to  him,  with  whom  he  always 
liv^  on  terms  of  affection,  he  has  made  mention  of  under  the  name  of 
Bridget  And  this  person  never  doubted  him  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  spoke  in  a  kinder  tone  than  usual.  Regarding  his  character 
throughout,  we  are  prepared  to  asseit  that  there  is  a  vein  of  affection 
running  through  him,  the  dearest,  the  tenderest  which  ever  coursed, 
like  pure  gold,  beneath  the  surface  of  humanity;  in  the  light  of  which 
his  inconsistencies  appear  constant,  his  difference  is  agreement,  his  re- 
pugnance the  largest  sympathy  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  of, 
ttis  non-accordance  is  love : 

*0h,  be  was  good,  if  e*er  a  good  man  lived !* 

VOL.  xxzv.  33 
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The  troth  is,  he  wanted  sympathy  for  others,  only  as  they  were  des- 
titute of  the  kindly  feelings  which  actuated  his  own  heart.    He  required 
not  only  that  they  should  be  men,  but  huTnan;  and  to  the  largest  qua- 
lity he  clung  most    What  wonder  that  he  excluded  the  mass  from  his 
peculiar  interviews ! — for  how  many  breathe,  at  best,  but  a  vegetable 
life,  and  how  many  regard  the  mere  animal  with  its  lusts,  and  of  the 
rest  how  few  rise  above  a  species  of  mdifferentism.    He  followed  a 
representative  system.    If  he  elected  few,  they  represented  aU ;  ias 
they  possessed  the  most  of  humane  quality.    He  then  discarded  what 
was  adventitious,  and  loved  them  not  in  spite  of  fiiults,  but  (pardonable 
frailty !)  the  very  faults  themselves.    Upon  this  broad  principle  he  in- 
cludes every  species  of  skeptic  and  philosopher.    He  has  a  deal  of 
that  angeVs  chari^  which  flew  to  heaven's  cnancery  with  an  oath.    A 
lover,  like  himself,  is  a  contradiction.    He  is  exclusive,  even  to  a  sus- 
picion of  contempt  for  all  mankind.    But  does  he  hate  any  tlung  ^ 
the  time  being  which  is  good  ?     He  must  love  human  perfection,  for 
he  thinks  that  he  sees  in  one  the  embodiment  of  all  its  charms,  and  be 
looks  at  all  things  in  a  shining  lisht.    His  dislike  is  a  mere  negative; 
his  repugnance  is  only  for  the  bad.     This  apparent  narrowness  made 
the  very  religion  of  Lamb  appear  to  others  like  the  want  of  it,  and  the 
finite  seemed  Jo  be  regarded  above  the  infinite.    But  if  he  clung  where 
his  aflections  first  took  root,  with  a  parasitic  fondness ;  if,  by  a  pecu- 
liarity of  his  nature,  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  as  one 
prefers  his  own  snug  chamber  to  the  outside  wintry  moor,  it  m^  be 
referred  to  the  principle  already  stated.    It  was  the  fault  of  his  fond- 
ness, not  his  fondness  for  a  fault    Was  it  the  want  of  a  living  &ith 
which  Caused  him  to  look  as  he  did  upon  death  ?     He  did  not  fear 
death  :  he  loved  his  friends.    But  admit  that  ho  did.     The  best  may 
entertain  such  dread,  albeit  they  would  express  it  otherwise.     The 
great  and  good  Johnson  would  not  have  the  theme  named.    We  know 
that  his  capacious  mind,  in  reeard  to  external  habits,  was  restricted  to 
a  narrow  compass.     He  loved  the  streets  of  the  city  better  than  the 
high  hiUs.     We  know  with  what  awfidness  he  awaited  his  latter  end ; 
how  he  -kept  shrinking  back,  as  if  he  held  the  samphire-gatherer's 
place  on  the  cliff*.    Thinking  instantly  to  be  gone,  he  would  say  with 
wondrous  expectancy  that  he  was  here  still.     At  last  he  exclaimed,  in  • 
the  pomp  of  Latin,  *  Jam  moriturus  sum*    It  was  with  a  like  feeling 
that  the  dying  Hoffinan  spoke  of  *  this  sweet  habitude  of  being.'    WeU 
has  the  poet  Virgil  called  it,  in  the  JEneid,  *  Vulcis  Vita*    Pi^etically 
has  Horace  alluded  to  it  in  his  '  Ode  to  Postumus.'     '  Pleasing,  anxious 
being !'  as  Gray  calls  it    Oh  !  the  cup  of  life,  with  all  its  bitter,  bitter 
ingredients,  to  him  who  has  looked  on  a  few  revolutions  of  the  glori- 
ous sun,  is  beyond  all  price ;  and  though  it  be  stirred  up  sometime 
from  its  deepest  dregs,  when  we  come  to  part  with  it  it  has  a  flashmg 
surface  and  is  crowned  with  flowers  at  the  brim.    For  this  the  starve* 
ling,  the  poor  coward,  who  has  responded  never  to  one  joyful  throb 
(like  him  who  fell  a  victim  to  Rob  Roy  McGregor's  wite),  imnlores, 
(hough  it  must  be  passed  in  the  lowest  dungeons  of  the  hilk.     But  for 
the  gentle,  the  intellectual,  the  heart  of  hearts,  mortal  life  subserves 
already  for  a  sweet  communion  of  souls !     There  is,  indeed,  a  worldli- 
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neas  which  is  the  death  of  the  souL    It  turns  away  its  fece  from  heaven. 
Rooted  in  the  earth,  it  strikes  in  again  with  its  returning  branches. 

Elia  loved.the  world,  but  not  with  a  worldly  love.  If  he  seemed  to 
make  the  less  triumph,  it  was  not  in  fact  to  substitute  the  carnal  for  the 
spiritua],  it  was  the  spiritualization  of  the  carnal.  'We  must  love  these 
clay  temples.  Like  the  ivy,  we  rise  above  them  by  clinging  to  them. 
The  objects  of  a  just  affection,  though  they  abide  on  earth,  are  high 
%  and  towering ;  they  are  not  collatei^,  or  in  a  wrong  direction,  but 
rather  in  the  path-way  to  heaven.  There  are  always  tendrils  above 
the  other  verdure,  without  a  hold  on  earth,  which  cannot  choose  but 
clasp  higher.  Elia's  affection  for  the  old  is  resolved  into  the  one  pecu- 
Kanty  of  his  nature,  which  made  the  past  near  and  dear  to  him.  He 
could  say  with  Horace,  *  Non  sum  ex  its  qui  miror  antiques  /*  that  is,  in 
any  vain  sense,  merely  because  they  were  ancient,  ror  some  charm 
which  he  understood  not  (as  many  a  wise-faced  virtuoso  will  cram  his 
bouse  with  his  grandmother's  arm-chairs,  though  they  had  long  been 
with  his  grandmother's  picture,  in  the  lumber  of  the  garret),  but  he 
admired  them  for  humanity's  sake,  vnth  a  distinct  love.  He  could  not 
bear  that  any  thing  which  had  been,  of  a  good  heart,  should  be  forgot- 
ten, or  coldly  remembered,  or  put  aside,  for  other.  Who  shared  with 
him  in  these  times  of  renovation,  when  the. old  serpent  of  sin  is  perpe- 
tually coming  out  with  a  sleek  skin,  but  with  his  old  qature  1  Who  of 
tliis  generation  possessed  a  tithe  of  his  true  veneration  ?  '  He  passed 
by  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  and  they  were  desolate.'  If  any  one,  in 
this  day  of  abstinence  and  negative  works,  has  never  yet  {)eru8ed  his 
*  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,'  there  is  gratification  in  store  for 
bim,  allowing  him  to  possess  the  right  spirit  Having  first  quoted 
Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  the  spot  in  which  the  Templar  Knights 
were  wont  to  tarry, 

*  Till  they  decayed  throng  pride  ;* 

he  reviews  the  present  aspect  of  the  {^ace — not  without  tears,  with  a 
swift  glance  at  the  changmg  metropolis.  <  Where  is  the  simple  altar- 
like structure  and  silent  heart-language  of  the  old  dial !  It  stood  as 
the  garden-god  of  Christian  •gardens.  If  its  business  be  superseded 
by  more  elaborate  inventions,  its  moral  uses,  its  beauty,  might  have 
pleaded  for  its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate  labors,  of  pleasures 
not  protracted  after  sun-set,  of  temperance  and  good  hours.  It  was  . 
the  primitii^  dock,  the  horologe  of  the  first  world.  It  was  the  measure 
appropriate  for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by,  for  birds  to  ap- 
portion their  silver  warbHngs  by,  for  flocks  to  pasture,  and  be  led  to 
K>ld  by.  The  shepherd  '  carved  it  out  quaintly  m  the  sun,'  and  turning 
philosopher  by  the  very  occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes  more 
touching  than  tomb-stones.  The  artificial  fountains  of  the  metropolis 
are  in  like  manner  fast  vanishing.  Most  of  them  are  dried  up  or 
bricked  over.  The  fashion,  they  tell  me,  is  gone  by,  and  these  things 
are  esteemed  childish.  W%y  not  then  grotty  chUiren  by  letting  thmn 
Hand  ?  Lawyers,  I  suppofe,  were  children  once.  They  are  awake^- 
mg  images  to  them,  at  least.  Why  must  everything  smack  of  man  and 
nwy|™«l'  ?    Is  the  world  all  grown  up  ?    Is  childhood  dead  ?    Or  is 
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there  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  wiBest  and  best  some  of  the  diOd's  heart 
)eft,  to  respond  to  its  earliest  enchantments?'  We  cannot  quote  these 
hnmane  sentiments  and  not  pause  to  admire  them.  We  envy  not  the 
man's  heart  ivho  can  resist  such  unpretending  eloquence.  Indeed, 
what  boots  the  philosopher's  nreat  stores,  if  he  has  unlearned  the  sim- 
plicity which  he  had  when  a  child  ?  His  progress  is  inverse ;  his  learn- 
mg  can  but  end  in  ignorance.  If  it  is  to  demean  or  narrow  one's  self 
to  come  down  to  things  childish,  then  the  course  and  spirit  of  true  learn-  ^ 
ing  i^  arrested,  which  is  to  grow  young  by  Rowing  old.  The  old  Eng- 
lish writers  whom  Elia  affected,  whether  m  prose  or  poem,  had  this 
undisguised  simplicity  aqd  freshness,  and  this  formed  the  reason  of  his 
attachment,  which  was  rather  just  than  fanciful.  Centpries  resemble 
individuals  in  their  progressive  character.  There  is  an  age  of  child- 
hood when  language  is  heartfelt,  and  a  later  period,  of  artiulness  and 
deceit ;  and  a  case  may  exist  where  one  must  go  back  for  sympathy 
beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Charles  Lamb's  feelings  are,  more- 
over, throughout  with  that  party  which  needs  succor,  and  which  is  most 
liable  to  be  forgotten.  As  he  was  interested  with  the  poor  child  look- 
ing wistfully,  its  cheek  pressed  against  the  cold  pane,  into  the  pastiy- 
shop,  rather  than  with  the  sumptuously-fed,  and  the  scholar  who  longed 
for  the  rare  volumes  in  the  book-stall,  which  he  was  unable  to  procure, 
rather  than  vnth  |he  great  litera]:y.lion ;  so  he  turned  from  the  present 
age,  which  was  valiant  to  trumpet  its  own  praise,  to  the  merit  of  old 
diays  which  v^as  in  danger  of  perishing ;  and  even  there  his  associa- 
tions were  not  always  with  the  greatest,  but  with  the  tenderest ;  not 
with  the  bold  excellence  which  was  most  discernible,  but  with  the  elu- 
sive beauty  which  is  almost  doomed  to  die  unseen.  From  the  grand, 
bold  chant  of  Milton,  he  ^ould  descend  to  pick  out  some  quaint  charm 
in  Cowley ;  and  from  the  ample  enclosures  of  Shakspeare,  hasten  to 
the  unknown  garden  of  the  modest.  The  viri  fortes  ante  Agamemtuma 
pleased  him,  as  already  hinted  at,  because  he  was  obliged  to  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  writer  and  the  man.  Though  he  admired  die 
beautiful,  it  was  the  poet  that  he  knew  rather  than  the  poem^  Spenser 
rather  than  the  Faery  Queen.  The  symbols  might  be  exquisite  in 
Ihemselves,  but  they  were  only  the  tokeais  of  a  genuine,  sincere  heart 
There  is  a  difference  in  this  day,  when  writing  has  become  a  venal  art ; 
when  the  artificial  is  made  to  bear  so  exact  resemblance  to  the  reaL 
Books  are  as  great  hypocrites  as  men.  The  architect  of  periods  looms 
to  adapt  his  pieces  nicely ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  author 
of  the  polished  sentence  feels  rightly.  Nay,  his  artificial  adjustment  is 
a  very  part  of  villany,  opposed  to  the  rough  magnanimity  of  the  elder 
school  It  aims  to  make  him  either  worse  or  better  than  he  is ;  to  make 
his  shame  a  glory,  or  hb  glory  a  shame ;  and  if  of  these  twin  ambi- 
tions, which  inherits  the  palm  ?  Books  now-a-days  do  not  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  'things  of  .a  man,'  any  more  than  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary lets  you  into  hb  real  benevolence  of  heart.  Lamb  reckoned 
biblia-a-hihlia :  such  as  court  calendars,  directories,  pocket-books, 
draught-boards,  bound  and  lettered  on  theback,  sei^tific treatises,  al- 
manacs, statutes  at  large :  he  might  have  made  the  list  longer.  Great 
as  Scott  was,  a  just  thinker,  and  with  a  general  tendency  to  good,  his 
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books  were  not  books  to  bim,  because  they  must  have  lacked,  in  some 
measure,  this  perfect  harmony.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Jeannie 
Deans,  and  it  moved  all'hearts  to  tears ;  yet  lifted  as  he  was  above  the 
allurements  of  flattery,  if  he  had  a  ^ult  it  was  said  to  be  an  attach- 
ment to  the  circumstance  of  rank.  So  the  works  of  Byron  did  not 
affect  Lamb.  Between-  him  and  them  there  was  a  wide  gulf  fixed. 
This  may  appear  strange,  for  the  poet's  melancholy  characters  have 
been  considered  identical  with  himself.  This  invested  all  which  he 
wrote  with  a  marvellous  interest  It  would  have  Hnked  him  with  Elia, 
if  the  pictures  presented  had  been  pleasant  as  Veil  as  true;  if  they 
had  portrayed  him  somewhat  less  than  human,  instead  of  exaggerating 
his  mhumanity,  as  pitying  instead  of  striving  to  be  pitied.  As  it  was» 
these  over-true  revealments  produced  a  lack  of  sympathy.  But  how 
does  our  author  forget  himself  in  his  enthusiasm !  how  does  his  cheek 
glow  like  a  coal,  and  his  eye  kindle,  when  he  accosts  both  the  poet  and 
the  man  /  '  Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day- 
spring  qf  thy  fancies,  with  hope,  like  a  fiery  column,  before  thee — the 
dturk  pillar  not  yet  turned  —  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge!  Logician, 
Metapnysician,  Bard  !* 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  spoken  truly  of  Lamb,  not  desiring 
to  represent  him  without  faults,  for  then  he  would  not  have  been  human. 
His  affinities  were  for  a  genial  goodness ;  and  if  he  erred,  it  was  on 
the  side  of  forgiveness,  where  morta]  errors  appear  with  a  better  erace. 
Between  himself  and  his  writing,  if  there  be  an  antagonistic  attitude, 
there  is  the  most  perfect  reconciliation.  He  has  expo^  his  heart  and 
unveiled  his  motives,  and  pictured  in  all  its  various  phases  the  life  of 
his  affections,  wherein  consisted  his  little  world ;  and  that  with  such  a 
curious  minuteness,  that  we  are  almost  better  acquainted  with  him  than 
if  we  had  sat  at  his  table,  and  partaken  of  hi^  daily  brJBd.  His  essays 
are  his  autobiography ;  his  thoughts  are  hisvhistory.  And  as  actions 
are  but  the  external  accomplishment  of  lynat  has  already  been  per- 
formed within,  it  is  questionaole  whether  any  feeling  could  be  detected 
which  would  have  led  to  a  selfish  course,  or  whether  any  antipathy  has 
been  shadowed  forth,  which  was  not  almost  implied  in  the  title  of  a 
truly  benevolent  man.  Few  men  have  ever  brought  themselves  to  so 
honest  a  confessional.  With  those  who  shme  distinguished  on  the  roU 
of  British  essayists  he  has  little  or  nothing  in  common.  He  is  without 
the  great  pomp  of  the  Johnsonian  period.  He  is  not  didactic,  serious, 
laboring  to  impress  the  mind ;  he  plays  round  the  heart  and  indulges 
genius.  Sometimes  he  discharges  the  arrows  of  a  polished  wit,  at 
others  rises  to  an  eloquence  not  so  stately  as  that  which,  thoughts  of 
lona  and  Marathon  inspired,  but  kindled  by  associations  of  a  dearer 
kind.  Addison  retains  nis  place  as  a  model,  but  he  is  coldly  elegant, 
as  if  he  thought,  in  every  period,  of  being  the  founder  of  style ;  and 
as  if  he  wrote  merely  to  illustrate  the  graces  of  composition.  The  eye 
wanders  over  his  sentences,  and  sees  the  balance  admirable ;  the  ear 
listens,  and  finds  the  melody  perfect.  He  is  the  store-house  of  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  which  Elia  breaks,  yet  so  as  to  have  more  grace  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  As  we  pass  through  the  essay  of 
Addison,  we  are  reminded  by  its  nicety  of  the  drawing-room  of  the 
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old  school  In  feet,  Addison  wrote  for  the  polite  courtier ;  bat  the  only 
courtier  that  Charles  Lamb  ever  dedicated  a  thought  to  ¥ras  the  gentle, 
loyal  heart  of  a  fi^an.  Here  ^e  stands  apart  in  a  deserved  triumph. 
Of  all  the  essayists,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  originauty  is  Genius. 

Jlfey,1845. 


A   K       OEI.OINAL       FAMILY       PICTURE. 

Mxuf  Herr  Pauttbe,  will  yon  now, 

Win  yqa  paint  aa  right,  Sir  7 
MeJ^e  gooaman,  and  my  frow, 

WILHELMINA  ScHWimBft. 

And  our  aona,  Adolfh  and  tfoB, 
And  oar  daaght^ra,  whom  yon  know, 

Peggy,  Lozt,  Kmr, 

Bouncing  girla  and  pretty. 

Paint  the  church  exactly  in 

Middle  of  our  village ; 
Paint-the  laaaea  as  they  spin, 

And  the  lads  at  till^^ ; 
Pttint  this  house  of  ours,  and  don't 
Fail  to  paint  upon  the  front : 
'  Keerected  newly 
1800,  July.' 

Sunday  inside  church  for  me, 
^  At  oommunion-table ; 

Workday  outside ;  Joe  shall  be 

Hdping  in  the  stable : 
Paint  our  garden,  trees,  and  wall. 
And  our  daughters,  paint  them  ul, 
Kitty,  Peggy,  Lizzy, 
With  their  fingers  busy. 

As  I  loTC  ffay  colors,  too, 

'  like  a  decent  fellow 
F^t  my  &oe  a  Tivid  blue, 
And  my  wife's  a  yellow ; 
Paint  our  daughters  red  and  gray, 
And  for  both  our  boys,  that  mey 
Need  n't  look  like  bumpkins, 
Paint  them  green  as  puniddiiB. 

Make  the  sketch  look  neat  and  nioe ; 

Spare  no  pains  or  colors ; 
ScRWEiTZBE  won't  bcgrudgc  your  price, 

Though  it  be  two  dollars : 
Mind  and  let  the  frame  be  strtmg. 
Six  feet  broad  and  ten  feet  long, 
Under  piece  and  upper : 
Now  oome  in  to  supper.  j,  c&Ams«ca  Ma»«a« 
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THE       UNPO&OOTTEN. 


Oh  !  if  aome  silent  stream  mi^t  flow. 

Whose  mystic  flood,  like  that  of  old, 
Might  bear  away  eaoh  pang  of  wo 

Unto  oblivion,  dark  and  odd, 
Its  roUinff  tide  with  oonntless  tears 

From  burning  eyes  should  swdlen  be, 
And  rins  of  long-reTolving  years 

Should  stain  its  current  to  the  sea : 
Then  might  the  spirit  plume  its  wing 

Unfettered  by  eaoh  Tain  regret. 
Nor  keen  remorse  should  plant  its  sting ; 

T  were  blessed  to  forget 

Yet  not  alone  do  grief  and  oare 

Enwrap  us  in  their  gloomy  shroud ; 
The  heart  has  cherished  joys,  and  there 

Are  sunbeams  shining  through  the  cloud  : 
Oh.  who  would  cast  the  gem  away. 

Because  perchance  its  nattre  dust 
Had  dimmed  awhile  the  sparkling  ray 

Earth  held  within  her  trust  I 
So  memories  sweet  upon  the  soul 

Linger  where  sm  and  p^n  are  met ; 
O'er  lAe^e  may  dark  oblivion  roll, 

Tho9e  would  we  not  forget 

Ah !  no,  we  would  not  crush  the  power 

That  hovers  fondly  o'er  the  past ; 
.  That  crowds  each  swiftly  passing  hour 

With  visions  all  too  fiur  to  last : 
We  breathe  again  our  native  air, 

We  tread  the  paths  in  childhood  trod, 
And  with  hushed  reverence  linger  where 

We  earliest  learned  to  worship  €k>o : 
We  see,  oh,  dearest  sight  of  all  1 

The  pleasant  homestead  standmg  yet, 
Nor  lone  is  each  deserted  hall ; 

And  shall  we  these  forget  t 


The  heart  were  but  a  dreary  waste. 

Where  nothing  lovely  might  abide, 
If  the  fiiir  shapes  by  memory  traced 

No  more  in  aury  forms  should  glide : 
If  a  soft  echo,  low  and  sweet, 

Could  bring  no  more  the  parted  strain, 
Nor  the  light  tread  of  vanished  feet, 

Nor  music  to  hushed  lips  again ; 
Sweet  voices  from  the  reahns  of  iMeaoe, 

Kind  eyea  no  more  with  tear-drops  wet, 
Gladden  our  hearts;  we  eoniior  these, 

The  holy  dead  forget. 
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WA68TAFF,     BoiToa. 


CIRKELATCI 


\S^  OuB  sick  brotber  is  better/ 
Relieved  of  tbe  brown  creaturs. 
Last  night  be  slept  good. 

A-BORRO WINK  Money. — Tbere  's 
no  barm  into  it ;  none  at  all.  Ocber- 
wise  those  who  are  so  favored  as 
to  have  estates,  fortunes,  indepen- 
dencies, to  be  'left  com^^rtaole,' 
and  such  things,  of  which  w^  have 
a  profund  iflniorance,  could  n't  have 
incomes;  for  incomes  are  pretty 
mudi  derived  from  lending.  There 
is  no  harm  in  borrowink.  We 
sometimes  do  it  ourselves.  We 
go  to  a  friend,  and  we  take  good 
care  never  to  go  to  ady  one  who 
has  n'(  ffot  a  nick-name ;  for  nick- 
.  names  kind  of  inwolve  the  preex- 
istence  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  the  bosom,  and  if  you  see 
a  man  named  William  who  has  got 
money  grown  up  to  man's  estate 
and  dl  his  acquaintance  call  him 
Bin,  and  you  see  another  man  na- 
med Andrew  who  is  a  kind-hearted 
soul  and  they  cam't  find  any  ab- 
breviation or  nick-name  for  that 
except  you  name  him  And,  which 
is  no  nick-name  at  all  but  only  a 
conjunction,  and  so  in  p'int-blank 
despair  they  get  entirely  off  the 
tra^  and  call  him  l)ick,.then  you 


may  be  apperiendy  certing  that 
these  men  mav  'be  approached. 
You  can  get  clear  to  em.  You 
can  look  into  their  eyes ;  you  can 
gwasp  their  hands;  and  you  can 
say  to  'em,  slappin?  them  onto  the 
back  &railiarly,  with  a  tolerable 
degree  •  of  certingty  of  success  in 
the  applecation,  'Bill  or  Dick,  I 
want  you  for  to  lend  me  five  dol- 
lars ;  I  'U  pay  it  back  to-morrow, 
upon  my  soul  I  will!'  And  he 
does  it,  and  he  never  sees  it  more. 
He  bids  farewell  to  that  five  dollars 
just  so  sure  as  a  friend  stands  onto 
the  wharf  when  a  ship  is  sailing 
with  a  consumptive  patient  fi)r  Leg- 
horn, and  he  hugs  hmi  and  be  says, 
'  My  dear  fellow,  Gtod  bless  you ! 
Write  me  soon.  The  climate  wifl 
heal  you.  Adieu !  adieu  !'  And 
as  the  sails  are  spread  he  still  stands 
wavin*  a  while  handkercher,  laugh- 
ing and  showing  his  white  te^h, 
but  saying  to  the  man  who  stands 
next  to  him,  'Poor  fellow!  hell 
never  come  back !  They  11  have 
to  read  the  burial  service  at  sea ! 
They  've  got  the  lead-coffin  a-board 
to  fetch  bun  back  into.  The  lot  is 
bought  in  Greenwood ;  the  stone- 
cutter 's  spoken  to ;  the  cenotaph 
is  written V  Just  so  it  is  with 
TUAT  Five-Dollar  Bill.    Gtoe, 
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gcme,  gooe»  *  to  that  Bom  no  tra- 
veller retuniB !' 

We  say  we  borrow  money  some- 
times :  at  one  time  fifty  cents,  on  a 
pressen  emergency  five  doUars; 
then  again  a  few  cents,  just  to  make 
change ;  but  and  i£  we  do  borrow 
it,  we  chissel  it  into  our  souls  just 
as  a  stone-cutter  chisels  a  name  mto 
a  t4Som-fitone ;  we  never  forget  it, 
if  we  have  to  remember  it  eighteen 
months.  We  'grapple  it  to  our 
soul,'  as  Shakspeare  says,  'with 
hoocks  of  brass;'  and  in  due  time, 
coming  up  to  our  fiiend  with  the 
smile  of  honesty  and  satisfaction 
on  our  countenance,  we  say  to  him, 
'Here  is  the  five  dollars  I  bor- 
rowed of  you.'  Our  friend,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  in  all  perrobability 
not  perhfiips  expecting  to  get  it 
again,  says  with  an  air  of  forgetfut 
ness,  *What  five  dollars?  You 
don't  owe  me  any  five  doDars.' 
*  Oh,  yes,'  says  we, '  we  do.  Do  n't 
you  recollect  we  borrowed  five 
dollars  of  you  as  we  were  going 
to  Mr.  Windust's  to  dine  with  a 
ferrend  whom  we  had  invited  to 
.dine  with  us,  and  to  save  our  lives 
we  had  not  a  penny  to  buy  a  stake 
withal,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
we  said  %d  you, '  Lend  us  five  dol- 
lars, will  yer?'  And  you  said, 
«  Certingly  I  Will  that  do  ?  won't 
^you  have  more?'  And  we  said, 
' '  No,  that  is  sufficient  V  '  So,  after 
a  great  deal  of  jogging  and  rubbing 
and  friction  of  the  palsied  recol- 
lection of  our  fiiend,  he  manages 
to  bring  back  to  his  mind  the  faded 
image  of  that  departed  five  dol- 
lars, of  which  he  had  said  peroba- 
bly  not  ten  minutes  befi>re, '  I  lent 
him  five  dollars  a  year  ago.  I 
shall  never  see  it  agam ;  of  course 
not.     I  give  that  up  for  lost' 

Thus  we  see,  wnen  human  na- 
tur*  comes  to  be  studied  out,  each 
man  do  take  an  account  of  what 


he  lend,  or  what  he  nve ;  and  yon 
may  rest  assured  his  forgetting  it  is 
a  kind  of  subterfuge.  He  put  on 
a  pair  of  spurs  so  soon  as  he  lent 
it,  and  he  has  been  pricking  the 
sides  of  his  recoUexion  from  that 
day  to  this ;  and  if  you  do  n't  be 
honest  (as  you  ought  to  be)  and 
pav  him  back  (as  you  0  to  do),  he 
will  think  the  wus  of  you  for  it 
But  he  ought  not  to  pretend  that 
he  is  indifierent  about  the  money, 
taking  credit  for  such  nolnlity  of 
character,  when  he  is  either  so  poor 
or  so  mean  that  he  keeps  thinking 
of  ^  all  the  time.  Ob,  the  deep 
springs  of  human  natur'  and  of 
human  action ;  when  you  come  to 
fish  into  'em,  how  rare  you  set  a 
bite  of  any  considerabul  size! 

But  as  we  said  of  borrowink 
money,  there  is  no  harm  into  it,  if 
you  mean  to  pay  it  back,  and  if  you 
see  the  ability  before  you  by  which 
you  can  pay  it  back  undoubtedly. 
But  if  the  future  is  all  fog  without 
star  or  compass,  and  you  merdy 
borrow  with  no  fixed  determina- 
tion of  cheatin',  but  if  you  dono 
as  to  koto  you  are  goen'  to  pay  it 
back ;  this  is  entir^  wrdng,  and 
unprinciple.  We  are  perpetually 
receiving  notes  like  the  following : 

*  Mt  DbIr  WAOiTArr :  Lend  i»a  Ave  nhBilngfc 
I  want  to  be  Bbnmpooed  and  get  my  batr  curled, 
and  to  save  my  life  bare  not  got  the  «te<itf««.  I 
am  eony  to  perplex  you  about  pecuniary  matteni 
extoemdy  much  ao ;  but  when  my  accounts  are 
made  op,  I  win  make  it  all  right    Youra, 

This  individooal,  we  loaned  him 
the  five  shinins,  and  a  year  eli^)eed 
till  one  day  wanting  the  money  we 
sent  roimd  for  it  HesaidhewouU 
call  and  pay  it  He  did  call,  and 
caught  us  just  as  we  were  going  to 
take  our  dinner  at  an  eating-house, 
and  so  we  asked  him  to  go  with  us. 
The  dinner  cost  us  five  shillings^ 
afler  which  he  borrowed  of  us  one 
dollar  in  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
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debt  which  we  pulled  out  and  ffave 
him.  We  would  not  have  done 
so,  but  we  were  so  thunderstruck 
with  amazement  at  his  audacity 
that  we  did  so  before  we  had  time 
to  think  what  we  done.  Thus  by 
the  mere  axing,  we  were  eighteen 
shiHins  out  of  pocket;  an  entire, 
personal  sum-total  loss,  and  that's 
the  last  time  we  will  ever  ask  our 
dues^  since  it  is  a  losing  concern, 
but  in  our  business  arrangements, 
we  will  make  allowance  for  so 
much  (say  one  hundred  a-year  for 
bad  dets,)  and  we  will  buy  one 
hundred  dollars  less  of  tea,  coffee, 
lights,  fuel,  (we  do  n't  drink  tony 
licker,)  than  we  otherwise  would-a- 
done,  so  that  we  may  be  honest 
with  our  creditors;  but  toe  the 
mark  we  will,  and  its  worth  toing. 


A-BORRowiNK  Books. — This  we 
may  say  is  younger  brother  to  bor- 
rowink  the  wherbwtthal.  To  be 
cluidid  when  we  borrow  books,  we 
never  return  them,  which  has  had 
us  to  an  invincible  resolution  to 
borrow  them  no  more.  The  fact 
is  diis.  We  see  on  our  friend's  ta- 
ble a  very  handsome,  hot-pressed 
work  with  picturs  to  match,  (either 
Melville's  fixings  or  Carlyle's  last 
track,)  so  taking  that  they  almost 
seem  to  say :  '  Do  read  us.  You 
will  be  very  much  entertained ;  in- 
deed, you  wilL'  So  before  we 
know  it,  we  «ay :  *  I  wish  you 
would  lend  me  this;  I'd  like  to 
read  it'  To  which  he :  '  Certain 
Ij.;  it's  very  good  indeed.'  We 
take  it,,  (as  it  is  so  taking,)  but  not 
finding  time,  for  time  is  scarce,  to 
tnwestigate  it  right  away,  lay  it 
down,  when  somebody  comes  in 
without  leave  or  license  and  takes 
it  up.  He  reads  a  page,  and  then 
unconsciously  puts  it  imder  his 
arm  and  carries  it  off;  when,  in  less 


than  one  month,  the  bode  being  re- 
moved from  our  sight,  we  forget 
that  we  ever  had  or  ever  borrowed 
it.  At  other  times,  when  our  cham- 
ber is  cleared  up,  the  stray  vol^ 
lums  are  tucked  away  in  closets  or 
in  trunks;  and  the  affidrs  of  the 
world  are  so  extremely  various, 
and  more  important  mattes  so 
pressing,  that  ten  to  one  that*we 
ever  think  of  those  borrowed  books 
again.  In  the  meantime  our  friend 
says :  '  Who  did  I  lend  my  Sartor 
Resartus  to?  For  the  life  of  me 
Icam'tthink;  but  gone  it  is.'  His 
wife  returns  answer,  looking  up: 
'  My  dear,  you  ought  not  to  lend 
your  books.'      

A-BORROWiNK  CLOAKS,  hats,  and 
umberellas  is  second  cousin  to  the 
above.  Never  do  we  remember 
that  our  hat,  when  shocking  bad, 
was  exchanc^ed  for  a  bran-new 
Beebe,  or  Moleskin.  Contrariwise, 
accident  has  often  crowned  us  widi 
an  old  bunged-up  affair,  when  by 
the  expenditure  of  five  dollars  we 
thought  we  had  secured  a  glossy 
and  handsome  covering  for  the  next 
six  months.  Our  experience  m 
this  way  has  been  not  only  great 
but  distressing.  Let  us  le^  wis- 
dom by  expenens.  Rap  your  hat, 
cloak,  umbrella,  and  Ingen  rub- 
bers, in  one  large  bundle,  and  give  • 
a  man  a  dollar  to  stand  over  them 
with  a  fixed  bagnet 


Remarkable  Suckumstanb. — 
The  following  occurred  very  late- 
ly on  the  Hemptstead  plains.  A 
e,  consisting  of  I,  and  Martin 
Buren,  Ex-President,  and 
Jo^n  and  some  others,  were  travel- 
ling on  a  very  fogxy  night.  We 
suppose  you  could  not  see  your 
identical  nose  on  your  face.  We 
presently  got  off  die  road  onto  a 
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race-oonrse,  by  the  Judge's  Stand. 
Here  we  asked  a  man»  and  be  said : 
*  Keep  your  eyes  on  yender  liebt, 
and  you  will  come  ougbt  strai^t' 
We  followed  tbe  Kgbt  and  went 
straight  on  followin'  the  road, 
until,  in  due  course  of  time,  we 
come  out  by  what  appeared  to  be 
die  Judge's  Stand;  but  this  tim^ 
we  take  no  notice  of  it,  only  kept 
on  followin'  the  road.  The  course 
bein^  round,  and  yet  the  road  ap- 
pearm'  pretty  near  straight,  we 
kept  on,  unal  the  second  time, 
coming  round  to  the  Judge's  Stand, 
one  of  the  party  says :  •  Appears 
to  me,  we  have  seen  that  objek  be- 
finre.'  I  said :  « No,  I  guess  you  're 
mistaken :'  so  we  kept  straight  on 
a^dn,  for  tbe  Hght  appeared  as  far 
ott  as  ever.  A  third  time,  in  the 
space  of  say  pretty  near  half  an 
hour,  we  come  round  to  that  stand 
again,  and  then  we  all  exclaim, 
sotto,  and  also  viva  vochey :  *  We 
1  ONTO  A  Race-Course  I' 


LiviNo  wrrH  a  Margin. —  Mar- 
gins are  very  beautiful  when  they 
serve  to  set  off  that  which  is  fSadr. 
What  can  look  better  than  a  wide 
margin  on  a  book,  or  a  marge  of 
pebbles  by  a  brook,  or  of  sand  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  of  meadow  by  a 
clear  runnin'  stream!  Now  we 
will  tell  you  what  we  mean  by  Hving 
with  a  margin.  Some  people,  by 
being  supremely  selfish,  use  up  on 
themselves  all  they  have  got  to 
spend,  and  more  too.  They  go  to 
the  outward  edge  of  the  paper  with 
their  own  wants,  necessities  and 
extravagancies,  leaving  no  room  to 
make  a  single  note  of  what  may  be 
wanted  by  others.  Consequently, 
when  you  call  on  them  for  charity, 
they  turn  a  cold  shoulder,  (cold  as 
a  dead  mutton's,)  and  tell  you  they 


have  had  five  hundred  such  peti- 
tions, and'  there  is  no  remedy  but 
to  reject  theii^  alL  They  cam't 
satisfy  all,  and  therefore  they  won't 
look  at  any ;  just  as  an  ass  refuses 
to  bear  a  sticK.  of  timber,  because 
he  may  be  called  on  to  carry  die 
whole  wood.  But  we  tell  you,  if 
he  was  owr  ass,  and  would  n't  budge 
on  an  argument  like  this,  we  would 
thrash  him  until  his  tail  wagged  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  knots  an  hour. 
Here's  where  they  miss  it  If 
they  allow  themselves  five  hundred 
things  which  they  do  not  really 
want,  then  to  make  the  balance 
even  they  ought  to  allow  a  margm 
for  five  hundred  pedtions  from 
their  fellow  men.  We  hate  to  see 
a  man  who  looks  at  a  beggar  and 
examines  the  tissue  of  every  indi- 
vidual rae  he  has  on,  before  ever 
he '11  put  his  hand  in  hispocket  to 
shell  out  a  single  cent.  Those  who 
speculate  so  long  on  what  and  to 
whom  it  is  proper  to  give,  never 
give  any  thing  worth  havine,  and 
never  establish  the  hahit  of  charity 
in  their  own  souls.  The  habit  of 
charity  once  firmly  established  in 
any  one  individooal  soul,  does  more 
good  than  fifty  alms  spent  on  die 
unworthy  does  harm.  Don't  be 
so  feered  of  propagating  beggars. 
It's  a  subterfuge.  Do  you  en- 
deavor to  do  good.  Knock  off 
your  coaches  and  your  carriages, 
one  or  two  courses  from  your  meals, 
and  perhaps  your  desert,  in  order 
to  give  something  to  die  poor,  and 
don't  be  as  cold  and  impassible  as 
a  mill-stone.  If  he  comes  to  your 
house  give  him  a  glass  of  your  best 
wine,  and  on  parting,  say  Gh>D  be 
WITH  YOU.  That 's  the  way  to  do 
things  right ;  and  when  you  go  to 
bed  a'ter  doin'  of  it,  you  '11  feel 
good,  and  you'll  sleep  sweet  as 
honey,  and  your  heart  will  be  as 
light  as  the  moon. 
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[Jane, 


A  FEW  JfOBE  ABOUT  MARGINS 

Allow  yourself  a  little  tiine  as  wel]^ 


as  means  for  other  folk's  ^nefit;^'  they  would  waken  up  their  sleepy 
Don't  work  all  day  in  your  own  and  neglected  brains  to  a  social 


office,  to  make  nioney  for  your  ocwn 
purse,  and  then  take  your  own  s21l[| 
pence  and  get  into  your  own  oi&- 
nibus,  and  wash  your  hands  with 
your  own  soap,  and  eat  your  own 
dinner,  and  go  to  sleep  in  your  own 
bed  merely,  and  do  the  same  every 
day.  Take  care  of  your  own  fami- 
ly, and  reserve  a  margin  of  time  to 
see  the  rest  of  your  foller  men. 
Cirkelate !  cirkelate !  like  the  Flag- 


sing  like  so  many  graashc^pers  sip- 
ping the  dew  on  a  June  morning, 


sympathy  and  delight  of  whidi  they 
are  at  present  incapable.  A  stag- 
nant pool  lets  the  sticks  and  green- 
ness and  filth  accumulate  and  smeB 
ba(l ;  but  a  running  stream,  though 
it  may  bear  them  on  its  surfao^ 
carries  them  oflT,  and  becomes  again 
pure,  reflecting  every  flower  whidi 
grows  on  the  brink,  and  every  kve 
of  brightness  in  the  heavens ! 


Staff.    It  will  do  you  good.    It  w2l 

do  others  good.     Sociability  ii^vft^    A  Protest. — We  are  ffoing  to 

charm.     We  know  virtuous  ^^^^\  ^^®  ^  protest.     In  this  ked'ntry 

lies  where  they  sit  in  the  evening  ^:^^ntion  to  the  gentler  sex  amounts 

the  father  and  mother  and  rest  of 

the  children,  until  bed  time,  (and 

never  a  word  spoken,)  as  dead  %s 

a  door  nail.     The  reason  is  they 

want  wariety ;  something  to  exila- 

rate  the  mind.    You  put  a  horse  on 

one  routine,  we  will  say  a  canal 

track,  where  he  strains  the  same 

set  of  muscles  all  the  time,  and  the 

consequence  is,  those  same  muscles 

can't  stand  it.    Just  so  it  is  with 

men.    Do  n't  draw  a  circle  round 

you,  and  that  a  very  narrow  one, 

but  do  try  and  go  abroad,  and  take 

your  families  with    you.      Make 

them  travel  up  hill  to  look  off  onto 

the  surrounding  country,  and  dont 

keep  them  all  the  time  on  a  dead 

level.  Bime-by  there 's  no  wivacity 

or  animation  into  'em.    We  never 

see  anv  thing  so  stale  and  flat  as 

most  of  our  country  viUages,  owing 

to    wrong    modes    of    thinking ; 

whereas,  if  they  would  take  me 

margin  of  time  which  belongs  to 

them,  (for   the    hardest  working 

honest  man  has  got  a  margin  of 

time,)  and  circelate,  and  associate, 

and  laugh  and  talk,  and  hear  lec- 

tur's  and  good  music,  and  pay  for 


to  a  perfect  shivahry .  But  we  must 
'  '.iay  they  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
don't  show  the  same  delicacy  as 
the  men  in  innumerable  instances. 
You  go  to  church  a  half  an  hoar 
before  time,  and  swallow  your  cup 
of  tea  with  all  your  might  and 
main,  to  hear  Dr.  Hawks,  although 
you  ought  to  go  to  pray !  WeD, 
you  are  established  firm  at  the 
head  of  your  own  pew,  and  b^;in 
to  turn  over  the  prayer-books,  m 
to  read  the  led-pencil  conversatioii 
which  have  been  carried  on  at  sun- 
dry times  on  the  blank  leaves, 
poor  pasgay  le  tong^  as  the  Freneh 
say.  Bime-by  the  church  fills  q> 
and  is  very  crowded.  But  just  at 
this  time  the  Misses  Badgerly  are 
leisurely  putting  on  their  shawls  at 
their  own  house,  and  mean  to  jHck 
the  pocket  of  your  ear  of  that  sei^ 
mon.  They  arrive  at  the  door,  hot 
there  is  a  great  crowd,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  presents 
one  mass  of  heads.  They  look  at 
each  other  in  despair,  when  Misi 
Amarintha  says  :  '  Follow  me.' 
With  that  they  throw  up  thehr  heads 
.  ^  ^  to  the  chandelier  and  walk  boldly 
it  not  grudgingly,  and  dance  and  through  the  middle  aisle  to  die 
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head  of  the  church.  There  they 
come  to  a  stand-still,  seeing  a  fina 
and  immoyable  mass,  like  one  of 
Napoleon's  fallanxes.  They  be- 
come coniused.  Their  confusion 
becomes  distressing.  There  is  a  cry 
raised:  'Make  room  for  the  ladies; 
make  room  for  the  ladies.'  And 
in  a  trice  of  time  you,  who  were 
safely  esconced  as  a  bug  in  a  rug, 
give  place  to  a  span  new  bonnet, 
and  are  set  adrift  like  a  ship  with- 
out chart  or  compass.  Now  we 
will  teH  you  just  how  we  would  fix 
ihiB  sort  of  ladies.  We  would  stop 
and  buy  a  hammer  on  our  way  to 
church,  providing  it  was  a  week 
night,  and  also  two  uncommon 
large  tenpenny  nails,  (and  we 
wouldn't  care  if  they  cost  twenty 
pennies,)  and  hammer  them  into 
our  coat-tails,  and  get  the  sexton 
to  draw  them  out  when  the  church 
was  over. 

Not  to  answer  letters,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  to  lay  them  aside 
for  two  or  three  mondis,  is  one  of 
the  crying  sins  and  rudenesses  of 
the  day.  It  has  already  caused  us 
to  discard  from  our  books  several 
whom  we  regarded  friends. 

Chabitt  begins  at  home,  and 
ends  there  with  most  people. 


Those  who  are  very  good  may 
be  very  gay,  and  enjoy  music  and 
poetry  and  painting  and  dancing ; 
and  although  they  are  good,  these 
will  make  them  still  better.  But 
those  who  are  otherwise  may  play 
and  sing  and  paint  and  dance,  but 
poetry  and  music  and  colors  and 
motion  can  bring  them  no  joy; 
they  will  not  enhance  pleasure,  but 
quicken  pain.  |^  We  like  these 
maxums  much,  and  shall  give  many 
to  our  readers. 


Do  not  say  all  you  think,  but  be 
very  careful  to  thmk  what  you  sajr. 
Eschew  scandal  If  you  speak  ill 
of  people,  rest  a^ured  that  the 
fruit  of  this  sin  is  to  be  ill  spoken 
of.  The  evil  word  which  you  speak 
will  be  but  as  a  seed ;  but  the  fruit 
which  you  will  reap  will  be  a  har- 
vest. 

The  most  ridiculus  thing  that 
we  ever  see  was  the  pictur'  of  a 
wain  poet  drawn  by  a  wain  painter. 
The  painter  set  forth  the  imbesil- 
lyty  of  the  poet,  and  wice-wercy 
the  poet  represented  the  painter  in 
a  ridiculus  p'int  of  view.  It  was  a 
mere  brick-dust  affair.  There  he 
sot,  his  lower  lip  stickin'  out  and 
clenched  onto  his  upper  like  a  steel- 
trap,  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  just 
as  if  he  had  created  a  new  world 
and  meant  to  govern  it,  his  eyes 
smilin'  and  seemin'  to  say,  *  Dissat- 
isfaction may  exist  in  the  material 
world  :  I  am  satisfied,  and  satisfied 
with  myself.  I  have  wrote  a  poem, 
which  my  ked'ntry  will  not  willingly 
see  die ;  they  '11  die  themselves  fust, 
before  they  '11  see  the  dying  strug- 
gles of  that  poem !'  Behold  the 
author  (and  please  notice  that  the 
painter  has  painted  him  with  his 
right  hand  dangling  down  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair  Ske  a  bunch  of 
radishes,  and  with  his  left  resting 
on  his  own  voUum  of  poems,  whi<£ 
his  ked'ntry  will  not  *•  willingly  see 
die ;'  a  heart-rending  death  it  would 
be;  we  think  they  would  die  hard : 
'  Mamaluke,  and  other  poems,  by 
J.  Tipperton  Grimes,  of  Grime- 
town/)  Behold,  we  say,  the  au- 
thor, the  genius,  the  Americant! 
But  it  would  be  insult  to  compare 
America  with  any  ked'ntry  on  the 
known  gloab.  JThey  an't  no  such 
ked'ntry  any  wheres  that's  ever 
heen  saw  by  a  humanized  bemg  in 
Ewrop.     . 
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To  THE  Editok  op  thi  Bumkum  Flao-Btapt  : 

Dear  Sib  :  We  have  long  hailed 
your  valuahl6  pwer  with  delight ; 
It  supplies  a  desideratti  which  has 
long  been  needed  in  the  newspaper 
issoo  of  our  age  and  country.  It 
is  a  vehicle  on  which  are  exhibited 
the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  adver- 
tising, also  morals.  My  dear  Sir, 
we  reverence  and  love  you !  (We 
are  glad  to  hear  him  say  that.) 

W  ith  the  following  poem, 

Warmly  yours, 

XiptMk,  Zadook  Eambs. 

CREATION. 

Bbhold  [eanCt  read  hit  writin*.'] 
The  Bun  is  sittiiig  la  the  west, 
(A  moftt  sublime  aspect  to  concelTe  I) 
The  moon  arising  in  the  eaat, 
While  yonder  comes  a  diinlng  star, 
Sweetly  bursting  from  afar. 

Ob,  how  TBKMKIUUS  IS  THX  UkIVBRSKI 

On  which  we  live,  and  which  we  breathe: 

The  heighth,  the  breadth,  the  length,  the  depth. 

What  mind  of  man  can  conceive  I 

First  in  order  next  to  the  sun 

Bapid  BiBRcirRT  his  coune  doth  nm ; 

Then  Vknus  rlgtit  onward  her  bark  doth  steer. 

And  afitf  the  Earth  has  passed  along ; 

Behind  is  Jupitir,  whose  light  is  very  strong. 

But  we  must  not  feel  proud  on  account  of  these, 

Unless  we  wish  our  Makbr  to  displease; 

For  if  all  the  planets  which  are  rated, 

That  roam  between  Neptokb  and  the  sun. 

At  once  extinguished  and  amiihilatod, 

It  woukl  not  leave  a  blank  in  creation ; 

For  if  the  mind  should  go  till  it  was  Jaded 

In  any  dlrectioa  into  the  sky, 

'T  would  find  that  suns  and  stars  was  not  fiided. 

But  still  shining  before  his  eye. 

Sublime !  sublime !  But  we  find 
fault  with  the  above  poem.  The 
sentimens  is  good,  but  the  meter  is 
not  accurate,  according  to  our  idees 
of  the  poetaster.  Here  is  some- 
thbg  which  beats  '  Cre.ation  :* 

THE     VEILED     BEAUTY. 

WnT  spread  the  envious  gauxe  before 

The  loveliness  our  hearts  adore  ? 

Yet  such  the  ooorw  of  Nature  too; 

She  veils  the  BeauUflil  and  True: 

These  are  toe  holy  to  be  seen 
^By  mortal  souls  tl&rough  mortal  een. 
*The  mountain's  top  is  crowned  with  haze. 

The  sun  la  darkened  as  we  gaze ; 

The  streams  flow  on,  oonoeakMl  in  mist. 

Music  is  broken  while  we  list : 

But  be  the  medium  dense  or  rBre, 

Wo  know  that  Beauty  stiU  is  there ; 

It  bursts  the  veil,  it  shlBes  through  all, 

Kor  can  be  covered  with  a  palL 


The  glotiOQ8  Woman  waUcs  alkr. 
And  distance  hides  her  like  a  star ; 
•  But  stara  will  twinkle  in  the  night, 
And  beauty  through  the  veil  look!  bri|^; 
For  if  the  ttnes  we  cannot  trace 
Upon  that  meet  angelic  ftee^ 
Nor  see  her  liqukl  eye,  and  thoae 
White  lilies  blended  with  the  rose, 
Her  figure  prints  the  general  air, 
And  every  heart  responds » How  ftdr  ? 
But,  Mabiamma  I  when  the  veU 
Is  cast  aside,  aU  haU !  all  haU  I 
For  lo !  a  virgin  rare  and  Kood, 
Just  bursting  into  womanhood  t 


We  have  received  a  great  many 
poems  and  verselfets,  but  they  are 
too  flat  and  insipid  for  the  Bunkum 
Flag-Staff,  and  most  of  them 
have  taken  ibr  their  models  Poppy 
Young's  '  Ode  to  Napoleon,*  Pq> 
Emmons'  *  Fredoniad,'  or  wus  tban 
all,  Elbert  H.  Smith's  Indian  poem 
of  '  Makataimeshekiakiak,'  a  most 
dreadfiil  affair.  We  won't  hare 
'em,  and  we  won't  send  'em  back 
either.  We  mean  to  bum  'em,  and 
burning  is  too  good  for  'em. 


9rosj^ectits. 

The  Bunkum  Flag-Staff  is 
published  every  now  and  then  at 
Bunkum,  and  also  at  the  office  at 
the  Knickebbockeb  in  Ncw-YotL 
It  will  take  a  firm  stand  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  morality.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  most  marked  enco- 
miums from  the  press  and  from  in- 
dividooals.  Our  brother  has  also 
written  to  us  in  most  flatterin'  termi 
of  our  journal.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  merit  these  marks  of  favor,  and 
it  affords  us  the  most  adequate  sat- 
'  isfaction  to  inform  our  readers  that 
Miss  Maby  Ann  Delightful,  tbe 
pleasant  writer,  who  is  all  smiles 
and  dimples,  is  engaged  —  not  to 
be  married,  reader,  though  tbat  a 
an  event  no  doubt  to  take  place  — 
but  is  engaged  to  furnish  a  series 
of  articles  for  this  paper.  Other 
talent  will  be  snapped  up  as  it  oc- 
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curs.  An  kinds  of  job-work  exe- 
cuted with  neatness  and  despatch. 
The  Fine  Arts  and  Literature  fully 
discussed.  There  will  be  a  series 
of  discriminating  articles  on  music, 
to  which  we  call  the  attention  of 
amatoors.  Principles  of 'Ninety- 
Eight,  and  all  the  great  measures 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  all  other  prin- 
ciples, fully  sustained;  vice  up- 
rooted by  Uie  heels,  and  cast  him 
like  a  noxious  weed  away.  For 
farther  particulars  see  large  head : 

Tm  BuKKux  Flao-Stapt 

Ifl  BDITBD  BT  MR.  WAOSTArF. 

It  ^es  US  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  *  Flag-Staft*  meets  with  the 
warm  approbation  of  our  brother, 
from  whom  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract: 

*  Deak  Brothkk  :  I  like  your  *  FI  'g-StalT  very 
mnch  for  the  independen*  conrae  it  pursues ;  and 
people  in  this  part  of  Die  ked*Dtrv  aoprove  it  ypry 
highly.  Uncle  John  is  sick  with  the  rheumatiz, 
but  now  better.  Plene  set  me  down  for  one  sub- 
scriber. Your  aflRsctionate  brother, 

♦Prr«E  Waostaff.' 

Mr,  WooUey  approves  it : 

*  Mt  nsAR  Fribnd  :  I  like  your  paper  rery  much. 

*J0HK  WOOLSBT.* 

RECOMMBKDATION8. 

<  It  is  a  good  paper.' 

Bunkum  Flag-Staff. 

*  It  beats  our  own  paper  all  hol- 
low ;  there  is  mdre  humor  into  it' 
Trumpet-Blast  of  Freedom, 

Horses  and  cabs  to  let  by  the 
editor.  Old  newspapers  for  sale  at 
this  olfis.  Wanted,  an  Appren- 
tice. He  must  be  bound  £:>r  eiffht 
years,  fold  and  carry  papers,  nde 
post  once't  a-week  to  Babylon,  Pe- 
quog,  Jericho,  Old  Man's,  Mount 
Misery,  Hungry  Harbor,  Hetcha- 
bonnuck,  Coram,  Miller's  Place, 
Skull's  Manor,  Fire  Island,  Mos- 
quito Cove  and  Montauk  Point,  on 
our  old  white  mare,  and  must  find 
and  blow  his  own  horn.  Run 
Away,  an  Indented  Apprentice, 
named  John  Johns,  scar  on  his 


head,  one  ear  gone,  and  no  debts 
paid  of  his  contracting.  California 
gold,  banks  at  par,  pistareens,  fip- 
penny  bits  and  Uniten'd  Stets'  cur- 
rency in  general,  received  in  sub- 
scription. Also,  store-pay,  com; 
potatoes,  rye,  oats,  eggs,  beans, 
pork,  grits,  hay,  old  rope,  lambs'- 
wool,  shovels,  honey,  shorts,  dried 
cod,  catnip,  oil,  but'nut  bark,  paints, 
glass,  putty,  snake-root,  cord- wood, 
hemp,  live  geese  feathers,  saxa&x, 
driea  apples,  hops,  new  cider,  axe- 
handles,  mill-stones,  hemlock-gum, 
bacon  and  hams,  gingshang-root, 
vinegar,  punkins,  harness,  ellacom- 
paine,  hops,  ashes,  slippery-ellum 
bark,  clams,  nails,  varnish,  sheet- 
iron,  hogshead  shooks,  old  junk, 
sapsago  cheese,  whisk-brooms,  ma- 
nure, and  all  other  produce,  taken 
in  exchange. 

l^  Those  who  do  n't  want  the 
last  number  of  the  Flag-Staff 
please  return  it  to  this  offis,  post- 
paid, as  the  demand  for  that  num- 
ber is  very  great  A  patent  chum 
and  washing-machine,  to  eo  by 
dog-power,  are  left  here  tor  in- 
spexion. 

t^  Wanted  to  Hire,  a  New 
Milch  Farrer  Cow;  give  eight 
quarts  of  milk  night  and  morning ; 
also,  to  change  milks  with  some 
neighbor  witli  a  cheese-press  for  a 
skim-milk  cheese  once't  a  week. 
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HUNGARY. 


rROtc   TKB    rnmT>roz.xo    ov    aw   oz.»    oovTrntanrom- 


AwAKB,  foil  heart  of  an  indignant  earth ! 
Is  thy  sword  sheathed,  thy  voice  of  thunders  mate? 
A  nation  strangled  in  the  grasp  of  bmte, 
XJnpitying  Power,  even  in  its  honr  of  Wrth ! 
And  Europe  with  cold  eyes  at  distance  stands, 
With  folded  arms,  while  in  their  sad  despair, 
From  the  last  field  of  blood-stained  battle,  where 
Pale  Hungary  gasping  lies,  in  stranger  lands. 
Far  from  their  happy  skies,  their  native  air. 
Far  fh>m  their  lone,  forsaken  homes,  the  prey 
Of  sava^  vengeance,  now  the  exfles  stray,     . 
Lifting  to  Moslam  hearts  a  doubtful  prayer 
For  the- poor  boon  by  Christian  men  denied. 
One  riirine  their  care-bowed  heads  in  peace  to  hide. 


Thou  art  not  Men,  O  land  1  though  truth  and  right 
Lie  prostrate  now  beneath  a  conquering  horde. 
Thine  is  a  holier  strife  than  of  the  swora ; 
For  thee  the  stars  in  their  high  courses  fight, 
The  wind,  the  stream,  whose  scornful  fury  ^rams 
Man's  puny  chains ;  the  mountains  that  are  graves 
Of  freemen  rather  than  the  home  of  slaves ; 
Thine  the  unconquerable  heart  that  bums 
With  hate  of  wrong ;  thine  the  unstaying  march 
Of  human  hopes,  whose  ever-swelling  host 
Pours  with  its  billowy  tread  along  the  coast 
Of  waitmg  ages,  the  triumphal  ardi  • 

Hailing  a&r,  majestic  through  the  gloom, 
Rising  above  Oppreanon's  trampled  tomb. 


Vainly,  ye  crown^  traitors !  would  ye  stay 
The  voice  of  liberty :  one  feeble  sound 
Breathed  on  the  Uving  air  that  oirdes  round 

The  souls  of  men,  shall  never  pass  away ; 

Whispered  fVom  some  weak  lip,  a  season  dninb. 
It  gathers  moving  might ;  its  note  awakes 
The  loud,  stem  echoes,  till  at  last  it  breaks  ^ 

In  bellowing  thunders ;  centuries  to  come 

Receive  it  as  it  sweeps  upon  their  ears. 
The  death-wail  of  the  tyrant,  rolling  deep 
'Mid  frowning  cli£b  of  thraldom,  from  their  sleep 

Rousing  the  world ;  a  startled  people  hears 

The  wild  prophetic  tone,  ib»  trumpet-peal, 

Lifts  the  f^  head  and  shakes  th'  avenging  steel. 
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Bear,  then,  your  fortanee,  patriot  ohiefs !    We  ahed 
No  tear  of  idle  pity  for  tae  great, 
Who  are  not  broken  toys  of  changing  Fate, 
But  in  lose  victors.    Freedom  is  not  dead ; 
Her  hfe  eternal  is ;  and  thoosh  ye  die, 
like  all  Gk>D's  seed,  in  year  decay  is  won 
A  better  quickening,  in  each  martyred  son 
Writes  its  first  line  a  people's  history ; 
Athwart  the  doud  let  your  keen,  seeing  eyes 
Pierce  to  the  ftitore,  in  your  wanderings, 
Joumes^B  your  country  with  you,  and  ^e  sings 
Th^  lofty  chant  of  her  sure  destinies ; 
A  nation  vet  to  be,  though  banished  now. 
Wearing  her  crown  upon  her  queenly  brow. 


CLBAMS     OF     BEAUTY. 


BT     4    MBW    aOXTRIBCTOK. 


Whbn  the  palace  of  nature  sprang  firom  chaofl  and  light  pierced  the 
rayless  matter,  then  first  impeared  that  beauty  which  so  much  deliehts 
us  throughout  the  works  or  creation ;  and  it  will  continue  to  reveal  its 
splendors  until  the  Earth  and  the  Heavens  be  rolled  away,  then  shall 
these  forms  of  grandeur  return  to  the  bosom  (^  the  Creator.  There 
is  the  origin  of  Beauty  and  its  perpetual  home.  It  has  flowed  from  ex- 
haustless  urns  since  the  creation,  and  robed  each  thing  that  is  &ir  with 
its  mce.  It  flowed  over  the  clouds,  the  waters  and  the  plumage  of 
bircb ;  it  poured  its  gprace  over  the  neck  of  the  swan,  and  left  its  light 
on  the  &ce  of  man.  It  nestled  in  the  beU  of  the  flower,  in  the  sinuosi* 
ties  of  the  shells  of  ocean,  and  rested  on  the  wings  of  the  insects.  It 
waves  from  the  tops  of  the  forests,  moves  amidst  theplumes  of  battle, 
gathers  its  grace  m  a  smile,  or  lightens  frt>m  the  East,  robed  in  the 
jewels  of  the  sun,  and  *  filled  vnth  the  face  of  Heaven.' 

How  or  whence  came  this  Beauty  to  dweU  in  flowery  and  cloud  vest- 
ments 1  Where  dwells  the  power  that  could  foshion  diese ;  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning,  the  mountains  and  the  night,  the  groves  and  the 
lawns,  the  skies  and  the  flowers.  Morning  precedes  the  noon  and  sun- 
set  gives  place  to  the  night  The  verdure  and  flowers  of  spring  suc- 
ceed the  vnrecks  of  virinter,  each  possessed  of  their  appropriate  deughts. 
The  storm  and  the  night  their  nrandeur ;  the  clouds  their  manifold  forma 
and  fimtastic  tracery ;  winter  its  crystal  palaces,  and  spring  the  variety 
of  its  verdure  and  its  wilderness  of  sweets.  It  is  p^resent  in  every 
clime»  in  the  golden  haze  of  Italy  and  the  rosy  flood  of  its  sky ;  it  shines 
amidst  the  mists  of  Veleii  and  Niagara,  and  darts  from  the  cones  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis.  And  while  it  is  spread  out  in  every  clime  and  before 
every  eye»  it  has  afforded  delight  irom  creation,  tDl  down  through  the 
bpseof  time  we  behold  its  gleams  to-day.    The  soul  steeped  in  luxury 
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may  not  respond  to  its  delights ;  the  crashed  by  oppression  maj  not 
hail  with  so  vigorous  a  hope  its  presence ;  the  poor  may  find  little  lei- 
sure for  its  enjoyments,  yet  for  aA  these  it  has  a  K>rm  thouch  it  be  name- 
less, and  though  they  be  unconscious  of  its  nearness  while  it '  sits  smiliDg 
at  the  heart.'  The  heart  has  no  formulas  that  guide  its  emotions,  its  im- 
pulses are  quickened  by  a  congenial  object.  The  laws  of  our  being 
are  fulfiUed  though  we  be  but  automatons  in  the  drama  of  life.  The 
soul  is  like  a  harp  with  capabilities  for  plaintive,  joyous  or  solemn  mnsic, 
and  when  Beauty  with  its  train  sweeps  over  it,  it  murmurs  a  response, 
chanting,  like  the  choristers  of  old,  praises  to  Him  who  fiishioned  the 
Heavens  with  their  glory  and  the  Earth  with  its  beauty. 

And  man  in  all  times  has  not  only  felt  its  influences,  but  has  every 
where  left  behind  him  the  memorials  of  his  admiration,  as  witnessed  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting  and  poetry ;  the  castles  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  the  mansions  of  the  Stuarts  and  Tudors,  the  palaces  and  gardens 
of  Semiramb  and  Alcinous,  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  <^  Solomon 
that  dazzled  the  Queen  of  the  South,  and  the  sumptuouaness  of  the 
Alhambra,  likened  to  a  silver  vase  '  filled  with  myrtles  and  jacinths.' 
And  not  only  is  the  past  rich  in  these  storied  rehcs,  but  the  present 
every  where  teems  with  its  ofierings.  Each  art  vies  with  the  other  in 
a  gift  that  is  meet  The  canvass  glows  in  every  shade  of  coloring,  and 
copies  every  form  of  grace ;  language  swells  in  the  cadences  of  music, 
and  sends  forth  in  its  fiow  accents  of  pity  and  tones  of  mirth.  The 
marble  leaves  its  bed  in  the  quarry  and  comes  forth  crowned  with 
grace.  Cassandra  raises  her  eyes  glowing  to  Heaven ;  her  eyes,  for 
chains  bind  her  tender  hands ;  and  Venus,  shining  from  her  rosy  neck, 
reveals  the  goddess  in  her  unequalled  mien.  Thoueh  the  glory  has 
passed  away  from  the  mount,  it  still  illumines  the  projmecies  and  shines 
m  His  words,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  In  the  Bible,  the  true  Qod 
is  revealed  as  he  would  be  worshipped  and  obeyed.  The  sweets  of  Crea- 
tion are  treasured  there  amidst  precepts  for  the  young  and  delights  for 
the  aged ;  amidst  glimmerings  of  happiness  and  life  immortal ;  amidst 
polished  temples  and  flowery  wreaths,  and  palaces  and  queen's  daofffa- 
ters  in  clothing  of  gold,  and  language,  plamtive,  wild  or  sweet  aa  stram 
iBolian. 

Nor  is  Beauty  only  of  outward  forms,  but  it  inhabits  the  soul  of  thmgs, 
and  its  votaries  must  seek  her  within  and  beyond,  and  cease  not  as  sup- 
pliants until  its  revealings  are  present  to  their  vi«on ;  until  it  glows 
before  them  in  so  varied  forms  as  if  Castaha  reflected  firom  its  wavai 
gems  of  every  hue,  till  they  shone  like  the  rainbow  or  the  west.  What- 
ever there  is  of  loveliness  on  earth  or  in  air,  is  typical  of  its  form.  The 
perfume  that  the  lily  tolls  on  the  air»  the  warbling  of  music  duroagh 
the  vales,  the  music  of  bells,  the  voice  of  love ;  the  voice  of  Uie  psiC 
amidst  cherished  scenes ;  the  memory  of  the  loved  or  cherished  badi 
of  hope ;  the  aloe's  blossom,  the  sandal  tree's  fragrance,  liie  rose's 
blush,  the  violet's  perfume ;  the  forms  of  angels,  the  splendma  of  seraphs. 
Here  it  is  skirted  with  downy  TOld  and  colors  dipped  in  Heaven;  and 
there  the  intolwable  blaze  of  its  sapphire  gleams  is  refleetad  firom  its 
throne.  Remove  it  from  the  eordi  and  you  leave  a  dieerlesB  waste. 
With  what  will  you  robe  the  forests  and  die  lawns ;  widi  mhat  mxpflj 
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the  graceful  stems  and  branches  of  the  one,  or  the  waving  outUne  of 
the  other ;  for  streams  wmding  through  meadows  of  flowers ;  for  the 
tassek  and  silver  of  the  birch ;  for  all  the  richness  of  coloring  and  va- 
riety of  form,  what  will  you  exchange  ?  If  you  tire  with  the  round  of 
sameness,  the  ezpansiveness  that  has  been  given  to  your  heart  will  in 
like  manner  be  given  to  those  that  come  after  you.  And  i^dien  you 
have  torn  its  mantle  from  the  earth,  remove  the  blue  that  sparkles  above, 
you  remove  the  cunninff  workmanship  from  the  Heavens ;  nor  let  Iris 
ever  more  appear  with  her  diverse-colored  bow ;  nor  leave  even  Luna 
to  wander  amidst  the  desolation ;  no  lone  pine  to  sigh  back  the  requiem ; 
nor  lone  star  to  irradiate  the  gloom,  as  n  the  gloomy  Dis  tore  Proser- 
pine anew  from  her  loved  parent's  arms,  or  Eurydice  vanished  again 
m>m  Orpheus'  gaze. 

And  mis  Beauty  is  no  idle  ornament :  diverse  are  its  uses,  and  its  in- 
fluences are  never  lost  No  influence  is  lost  If  it  be  evil,  it  leaves 
its  stain,  if  it  be  good  it  still  smoulders  there,  and  is  liable  at  each  in- 
stant to  burst  into  a  flame.  Each  day  some  beautiful  creation  should 
be  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  each  day  the  examples  of  heroism  should 
receive  their  moments  of  meditation.  Youth  should  be  continually  sur- 
rounded with  ennobling  influences  :  so  God  works,  so  man  does  not 
work :  a  love  of  truth  should  be  early  awakened  in  them.  To  correct 
the  heart,  all  humiliating  influences  must  be  removed,  and  converse  be 
held  with  the  ennobling  forms  of  art  In  the  language  of  Gro^the,  we 
have  an  imagination  before  which,  inasmuch  as  it  ^oiUd  not  seize  upon 
the  first  conceptions  that  present  themselves,  we  must  place  the  fittest 
and  most  beautiful  images,  and  thereby  accustom  the  mmd  to  recosnise 
the  beautiful  every  where,  and  in  nature  itself  under  its  fixed  andtrue 
as  also  in  its  finer  features.  Our  feelings,  aflections  and  passions  should 
all  be  advantageously  developed  and  purified. 

That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  be  en- 
kindled on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona;  who  sees  aught  unholy  amidst 
the  lofty  conceptions  of  Raffaelle,  or  feels  his  heart  not  dilated  amidst 
the  aisles  of  W  estminster ;  who  could  cherish  in  memory  the  heroism 
of  the  revolution  and  experience  no  emotions  for  his  countir,  or  be 
constant  in  the  presence  of  the  Ecce  Homo  and  not  be  moved  by  the 
inspiration  of  its  divineness  and  majesty. 

Art  is  a  store-house  within  which  are  accumulated  the  beauties  of  the 
past  Each  jem  and  jewel  is  locked  within  its  recess.  Within  its  aisles 
and  along  its  corridors,  the  canvass  is  ripe  with  the  matchless  beauties, 
the  intense  though  noble  expresdon,  the  variety  and  loftiness  of  the  in- 
vention of  Rafiiielle;  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloring  of  Titian;  the 
sweetness  of  Guide ;  the  splendor,  the  opulency  of  Rubens ;  the  rich- 
ness, the  truthfulness,  the  magic  of  Rembrandt's  Kloom.  And  here  too 
arcUtecture  presents  before  us  the  splendors  (^  Versailles  or  Blenheim, 
the  lengthened  aisles  and  fretted  vaults,  the  towering  domes  and 
sumptuous  decorations  of  ecclesiastical  pomp.  And  sculpture  within 
displays  its  creation  glowing  in  the  celestial  loveliness  <n  the  Venus 
Anadyomene,  or  crowned  with  the  effulgence  ^lat  radiated  from  the 
temples  of  Apollo. 
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Nature,  too,  in  all  its  fbrms  has  a  language  for  man ;  voices  of  grief 
in  the  winds,  joy  in  its  songs  of  spring,  terror  in  the  storm,  and  it  whs- 
pers  of  calmness  along  the  moonlight  glades,  and  strength  and  quiet  in 
the  midnight  heavens  repose.  It  is  the  monopolist  of  grace ;  art  can 
only  imitate  it ;  yet  we  reverence  it,  for  it  brings  beauty  from  the  skies 
and  enthrones  it  on  our  hearth-stones.  The  one  hath  strewn  her  jew- 
elry along  the  pathway  of  life,  the  other  ever  weareth  hers,  her  proper 
adornments ;  her  beauties  are  enhanced  by  the  manifold  drapery  mat 
envelopes  her,  whereby  she  displays  such  grace  that  the  eye  is  never 
satiated  with  gazing  at  her,  nor  the  heart  ever  pained  by  communing 
with  her.  Or  if  we  tire  of  the  present,  the  visible  and  outward,  be- 
yond are  the  invisible  and  the  unknown  realms  of  imagination  and 
prophetic  vision.  The  present,  even  with  all  its  splendor,  smks  into  in- 
significance when  compared  with  the  vastness  of  the  whole ;  and  how 
ii^ite  soever  it  be  wimin  its  bosom,  the  ant  has  its  home  sectire  as  the 
most  splendid  star.  The  same  power  that  suspended  the  nebulae  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  robed  the  lilies ;  the  same  Being  that  caused  the 
earth  to  teem  with  blossom  and  fruit  for  man,  attends  to  the  cry  of  the 
raven.  And  all  his  works  are  enveloped  with  and  pervaded  by  JBeani^, 
as  the  rayaof  the  prism  are  one  in  the  sun ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  "Be 
sits  enthroned  who  created  all  thmgs  and  gave  to  his  works  such  magni- 
ficence and  splendor.  From  his  Heaven  he  rules  by  established  laws ; 
Him  angels  and  seraphs  worship ;  to  Him  the  earth  and  the  stars  do 
reverence ;  the  deeps  respond  to  his  call,  and  infinities  of  distances  hear 
him  and  obey.  Magnificent  are  thy  works,  worthy  the  majesty  of  Gron, 
yet  shadows  are  they  all,  compared  to  Thee  ! 


A     LEOBND:     FROM     THE     8PAVISH. 


'  Sin  Toi.  7  tin  Dio*  7  mi.' 


Tbb  motto  that  with  trembUng  hand  I  write, 
And  deeply  gmven  on  this  heart  of  mine ; 

In  olden  time  a  loyal  christian  knight 
Bore  graven  on  his  ehield  to  Paleatine. 

*  Stetwf,*  it  aalth,  if  lam  without  thee 

Beloved  I  whoee  thought  surrounds  me  erery  where ; 

•  Sim,  Di»$^  I  am  without  Oon,  *y  mi,* 

And  in  myself  I  baye  no  longer  share. 

FUse  prored  the  lady,  and  theneelbrth  the  knight, 
OMttng  aside  the  buokler  ani  the  brand, 

lived  an  austere  and  lonely  anchorite, 
In  a  drear  mountain  cave  in  Holy  Land. 

Thete,  bowed  belbre  the  Viigin*s  shrine  in  prayer. 

He  would  dash  madly  down  his  rosary ; 
Andcry«bek>vedP  in  tones  of  wikl  desprir, 

*I  have  lost  Oon  and  self  in  losing  theef 

And  I,  if  thusmylilb'a  sweet  hope  were  o'er. 
An  eoho  of  the  knight's  despair  must  be ; 

Hius  I  were  lost  if  loved  by  thee  no  more, 
Fgi^  ah  I  myadf  iBd  ]|)(NT«n  are  iiMi«ed  in  thaa. 
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ANACREONTIC      STANZAS      TO      *-^- 

FoK  you,  as  sweet  a  iiEUTy  vision 
As  ever  blessed  this  earth's  elysian, 
I  H  tempt  the  mount  where  Hippoorene 
Spreads  its  thoughts-burdened  water's  sheen, 
And  drinking  deep  its  wave  the  while 
Bask  in  your  more  inspiring  smile. 

I  Ve  snng  to  others'  beauties  rare, 
Their  heaven-bom  eyes  and  golden-hsir, 
Hieir  witching  forms  and  trancing  arts 
Their  native  gifts  and  studied  parts ; 
And  little  deemed,  as  thus  I  sung, 
With  earnest  voice  and  lyre  high-strung, 
With  pulse  of  fire  that 's  throbbing  yet, 
Such  beings  e'er  oonld  bring  regret. 

Yes,  one  — oh  Goo !  a  &oe  and  eyes 

Whose  impress  sprung  but  from  the  skies, 

Whose  look  and  smile,  and  angel-tone, 

Were  caught  from  beings  round  heaven's  throne, 

This  face  and  form  I  could  have  sworn 

The  loveliest  e'er  did  earth  adorn ; 

Bespite  my  tears  and  prayers  to  be 

The  angel  that  she  seemed  to  me ; 

Too  kind  to  wound  a  pre$ent  heart, 

Tet  thoughtless  used  it  when  apart, 

We  parted  in  our  mutual  tears, 

And  broke  our  hopes  of  future  years. 

But  oh  I  the  mild  and  cheering  rav 
That  broke  o'er  my  cloud-darkened  way 
When  first  my  gladdened  eyes  beheld 
In  thee  a  vision  unexcelled  ; 
Earth's  brilliants  all  in  vain  may  shine, 
They  cannot  match  those  ^es  of  thine ; 
The  fires  of  heaven  lees  brilliant  glow, 
WhOe  thy  &ir  orbs  light  all  below : 
Thy  fece!  tihy  faoel — the  face  of  day. 
When  blushing  wiUi  the  orient  ray. 
With  Phcebub'  tinge  of  golden  light 
That  scares  the  dull  and  black-browed  night ; 
The  &ce  of  Eve  with  star-eyes  set. 
Mid  clouds  of  hair  of  curlinip;  jet, 
Cannot  such  sweet  and  blessmg  hues 
TTpon  the  sentient  soul  diffuse. 

Each  &ce  beside  thine  own  that 's  bright 

But  mocks  thy  sun — a  lunar  light ; 

And  I,  an  humble  Gheber,  kneel 

To  worship  light  whose  warmth  I  feel. 

OALTPSo-like  m  silence  set. 

Your  charms  flash  out  like  burnished  wit, 

Or  SAPPHO-Bke,  with  burning  words 

Yon  swe^  the  mind's  and  heart's  deep  chords ; 
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If  Cimoiftke  yon  weaye  a  spell 

So  pore  youft,  hers  fleems  doaUy  fell ; 

Reason  and  fancy,  sense  oombine. 

To  make  that  witching  form  of  thme : 

The  past  is  all  a  wortUess  dream, 

With  yon  my  present,  Aiture  theme. 

Sternal  fHendship  I  would  swear 

Did  not  LoYK^s  tempting  form  appear 

To  bid  me  lay  before  your  shrine, 

Perohanoe  to  doom  tins  heart  of  mine. 

But  better  thus,  so  sweetly  slain, 

Than  stmggle  on  in  after  pain  *, 

If  left  for  aye  your  glorious  bloom, 

Crashed  wUh  irrevocable  doom, 

The  heavy  scar  within  my  heart 

Would  ding  until  its  pulse  depart.  j.  b.  z. 
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'Tisahistoiy 

Handed  ftom  ages  down ;  a  nnrBe*8  taloi 

Which  children,  opon-eyed  and  moathed,  devour; 

And  thus,  as  garrulous  lononnoe  relatee, 

We  learn  it  and  believe.'  SotrramT^  *  Tsaxaba.' 

The  summer  of  1849  was  unusually  warm  and  sultry.  The  wealdiy 
and  the  fashionable  left  their  mansions  in  the  crowded  city  to  avoid  the 
terrible  pestilence  that  was  approaching.  Business  itself  seemed  to 
sigh  for  an  hour  of  leisure,  and  consequentlv  was  complained  of  as 
intolerably  dull.  As  for  myself,  I  haye  no  &ncy  for  those  crowded 
watering  places,  where  the  comforts  of  home  are  sacrificed  for  die 
miseries  oi  an  attic,  lest  your  tattling  and  inquisitive  neighbors  should 
pronounce  you  unfashionable  and  vulgar.  They  are  excellent  places 
for  exquisite  beauty  to  whbper  soft  things  to  tender  languishing  belles ; 
for  manoeuvring  matrons  to  entrap  butterflies  for  their  portionless 
daughters ;  or  for  ladies  of  indubitable  maturity  to  figure  once  more 
in  the  careless  gayeties  of  sixteen ;  but  as  homes  for  old  unpretending 
bachelors  they  ate  anything  but  comfortable. 

There  are,  however,  some  public  resorts  which  are  in  reality  all  that 
the  lover  of  comfort  and  convenience  can  desire.  Fresh  breezes  and 
cool  sea-bathing,  a  room  within  sight  of  the  earth,  plenty  of  quiet  con- 
genial companions,  and  no  hops  or  fancy  balls ;  at  such  a  place  I  found 
myself  dunng  the  oppressive  month  of  August,  and  enjoyed  the  rare 
satis&ction  of  undisturbed  idleness.  Among  the  many  kindred  spirits 
that  entertained  the  same  views  on  such  subjects  as  myself  I  fouM  an 
old  acQuaintance,  whose  humors  and  eccentricities  had  often  amused 
me,  and  whose  fund  of  stories  and  legends  had  served  to  shorten  many 
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a  wintry  evening  in  my  study  at  home.  He  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  had  thus  added  to  his  stock  of 'literary  information  an  ex- 
tensiTe  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  derived  from  a  keen  observa- 
tion of  the  various  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  of  the  different 
characters  among  whom  he  had  been  thrown.  His  physiognomy  was 
marked  and  peoiliar.  A  pair  of  gray  eyes  shone  from  under  a  pro- 
jecting ridge  of  sandy  hair ;  his  high  forehead  was,  invariably  carelessly 
nmded  with  thick  and  straggling  locks ;  a  nose  of  that  good-natured 
kind  which  we  sometimes  see  on  the  faces  of  old  Dut(£  landlords ; 
while  his  complexion,  though  somewhat  florid,  might  have  been  attribu- 
ted either  to  the  effect  of  his  travels  or  to  the  gentle  influence  of  that 
&r-famed  Burgundy  wine,  whose  merits  he  sometimes  rather  loudly 
extolled.  Be  3iat  however  as  it  may,  he  was  of  that  race  of  men  who 
know  that  living  happily  is  synonymous  with  living  singly,  and  that  the 
pleasures  of  life  would  be  neither  enhanced  by  3ie  chorus  of  babies, 
nor  by  the  expostulations  of  an  untameable  shrew.  4n  addition  to  all 
these  excellences,  he  possessed  a  great  taste  for  literature,  which  had 
been  judiciously  cultivated  in  his  younger  days  by  an  erudite  parson  of 
the  old  school,  whose  historical  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  whose  poetical  studies  had  not  concluded  with  the 
psalms. 

The  dress  of  my  friend  was  as  singular  as  his  countenance.  He 
wore  a  coat  which  seemed  to  be  related  both  to  the  large  &mily  of 
Backs  and  to  the  breed  of  English  riding  coats.  A  row  of  large  horn- 
buttons  extended  up  and  down  the  front,  but  whether  they  were  for 
use  or  for  ornament  I  never  could  determine.  Capacious  pockets 
gaped  on  either  side,  fiHed  with  fishing  lines,  boxes  of  patent  hooks, 
and  all  the  other  troublesome  '  conveniences'  of  an  experienced  ander. 
His  long-waisted  Quakerish  vest  was  also  made  with  an  eye  to  service ; 
fer  from  one  pocket  protruded  the  end  of  a  cigar-case,  from  another  a 
large  head  of  cavendish,  and  a  third  seemed  pregnant  with  a  suffi- 
ciency for  a  fourth.  A  pair  of  buff  pants,  relics  apparently  of  other 
days,  proudly  withdrew  from  an  ample  paii*  of  double  soles ;  while  a 
cap,  which  would  have  won  the  palm  at  a  jockey  club,  completed  his 
outer  man.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  my  companion 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  some  idea  to  my  readers  of  the  cha- 
racters vnth  whom  I  associate. 

We  had  been  fishing  one  pleasant  day,  and  had  experienced  unusual 
good  fortune.  Our  worthy  host,  skilled  in  the  ways  of  gratifying  the 
peculiar  whims  of  his  guests,  had  broiled  a  couple  of  the  largest  blue 
fish  which  we  had  caught,  and  while  we  were  taking  our  late  supper, 
and  praising  his  cookery,  he  regaled  our  imaginations  with  marvellous 
accoimts  of  the  *  schools  which  would  run'  as  the  season  became  a  little 
later  advanced.  In  a  mood  for  promising  any  thing,  we  intimated  our 
determination  to  remain  until  that  time,  and  our  host,  assuming  the  air 
of  a  man  who  has  hooked  a  plump  trout  with  a  painted  fly,  waddled 
pompously  away.  We  had  finished  our  supper,  rendered  doubly  de- 
licious by  the  consciousness  that  we  had  contributed  to  its  excellence, 
and  with  hearts  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  we  leaned  back,  as  all  bache- 
lors do,  in  two  affectionate  rocking  chairs,  placed  in  the  piazza,  which 
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commanded  a  beautiful  prosjpect  of  the  entraDce  of  Loog-Ldand  Sooad. 
It  was  one  of  those  soft  and  exilaratmg  evenings  which  succeed  to  the 
heat  and  languor  of  a  sultry  and  c^pressiye  day.  The  sun  had  already 
sunk  below  me  long  range  of  hills  ^diich  skirted  the  western  shore  w 
the  tranquil  bay ;  but  its  lingering  rays  still  fiinged  with  a  golden  hue 
the  edges  of  the  light  clouds  which  floated  near  the  horizon.  A  l^lit 
breeze  had  arisen,  and  the  merry  song  of  a  boat's  crew,  just  discharged 
from  a  long  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  was  borne  to  the  small  knot  of  wok- 
ious  friends  who  had  collected  on  the  pier  to  welcome  them.  Now 
and  then  would  be  heard  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  or  the  lowing  of  dw 
kine  gathered  in  some  distant  farm-yard ;  while  at  regular  and  soleiim 
intervals  struck  the  evening  bell,  as  it  tolled  the  hour  for  sacred  senrice. 
There  is  no  man  who,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  has  not  experienced  the 
soothing  influence  of  an  evening  like  that  The  mind  forges  the  toik 
and  sorrows  of  the  present,  and  looks  either  with  bright  hopes  toward 
the  future,  or  r#riew8  in  pleasing  sadness  the  fiided  pleasures  of  the 
past.  It  is  a  feeling  neiuier  melancholy  nor  joyous,  yet  it  somewliat 
partakes  of  both.  Childhood,  with  all  its  innocent  amusements,  with 
all  its  trembling  anticipations,  and  with  all  its  hallowed  associations  of 
mother's  prayers  and  father's  blessings,  crowds  back  upon  the  memory. 
The  curtam  of  recollection  is  raised,  and  the  panorama  of  our  own  ex- 
perience unwinds  slowly  before  us.  'T  is  seldom  in  this  busy,  anxious 
world,  that  a  man  finds  the  leisure  to  turn  over  the  leaves  d  his  own 
history ;  but  when  he  does,  he  feels  himself  wiser  and  better,  and  per- 
haps more  holy  and  virtuous. 

The  boat-load  had  long  since  landed,  and  the  last  echo  of  the  church 
bell  died  plaiutivelv  away,  when  I  roused  myself  from  my  dreamineai 
and  turned  toward  my  companion.  He  too  had  been  unusually  a^ 
fected,  for  his  pipe  was  extinguished,  and  from  the  inverted  bowl  die 
ashes  had  lodged  like  snow  flakes  upon  the  wrinkles  of  his  vest.  His 
countenance  too  had  lost  the  air  of  careless  eood  nature,  which  it  usually 
wore,  and  now  assumed  a  curious  look  of  half  solenm  seriousness.  I 
had  never  caught  him  in  a  mood  of  melancholy  before ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  so  unlike  any  thing  that  I  had  ever  seen  it 
wear,  that  I  gratified  my  curiosity  by  scrutinizing  it  His  sharp  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  some  object  in  Uie  air  before  him;  his  nose  had  lost 
its  social,  jolly  look ;  and  the  comers  of  his  mouth  were  drawn  down, 
as  if  his  last  mend  on  earth  had  discharged  the  final  bDl  of  nature.  A 
laugh  escaped  me  as  he  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  when,  confused  at  hesng 
caught  in  reflections  which  he  had  invariably  denounced  as  unwor&y« 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  bachelor,  he  started  up,  and  stammered  out 
some  remark  on  the  oppressiveness  of  the  weather. 

'  You  have  a  meditative  turn  to-night,'  I  said,  with  a  look  which  im- 
plied that  I  had  guessed  the  nature  of  his  thoughts.  *  Have  you  beeo 
ruminating  among  the  memories  of  college,  recalling  the  sentimentali- 
ties of  some  bovisb  courtship,  or  reflecting  on  the  inanities  of  all  human 
hopes,  and  the  msufliciency  of  all  human  calculations  V 

*  On  none  of  those,'  he  replied,  *  though  I  confess  that  for  once  I  have 
departed  from  my  usual  rule,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  divine  the 
signs  of  the  future,  I  have  been  indulging  in  some  reminiscences  of  the 
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past  You  have  often  told  me  that  the  countenance  of  a  delightful 
mend,  the  pages  of  an  entertaining  book,  or  the  objects  in  a  beautiful 
scene,  look  more  attractive  when  viewed  through  the  colored  glass  of 
the  imagination  than  when  seen  by  the  naked  eye  itsel£  I  always  de- 
clared you  to  be  a  dreamy,  ideal  being,  who  looked  at  things  not  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  might  be ;  one  that  would  fall  in  love  witn  yonder 
moon  because  you  fancied  a  resemblance  between  the  clouds,  which 
now  half  veil  her  face,  and  the  shyness  of  a  practised  coquette.  In 
short,  a  sort  of  half  &ct,  half  fiction,  good  for  nothing  but  to  write 
rhymes  in  ladies'  albums,  and  to  sigh  over  hours  of  departed  happi- 
ness, which  you  would  persuade  yourself  that  you  had  m  reality  ex- 
perienced. But  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  come  over  to  your  views, 
or  at  least,  though  I  beg  your  pardon,  to  embrace  the  most  sensible  of 
them.* 

'  I  was  thinking,'  he  continued,  *  of  some  incidents  which  occurred 
during  my  visit  to  the  land  of  our  forefathers  a  few  years  since.  I  have 
a  strange  fancy  for  Germany,  its  rough  and  varied  scenery,  and  for  its 
smoking  and  beer-drinking  burghers.  Perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
Dutch  blood  which  I  inherited  from  my  father,  who  descended,  as  the 
chronicles  say,  from  some  hard-brained  Mynheer.  At  all  events,  such 
is  the  &ct.  It  is  a  land  where  literature  and  science  flourish  together ; 
a  land  whose  universities  preserve  with  sacred  veneration  the  mutilated 
fragments  of  classic  lore ;  a  land  unrivalled  in  wild  and  romantic  diver- 
sity ;  and  a  land  where  the  customs  of  forgotten  ages  are  still  cherished 
in  the  mouldering  castles  which  it  contains.  Ah!  those  high  and  frown- 
ing walls ;  the  deep,  half-filled  moat ;  the  broken  and  rotten  drawbridge 
and  the  hiffh  sombre  turrets,  speak  volumes  to  the  lover  of  history  and 
to  the  student  of  the  feudal  days.  But  I  do  not  purpose  to  deliver  you 
a  lecture  on  antiquities,  or  to  trace  the  connexion  between  our  own 
laws  and  those  of  feudal  origmal ;  but  simply  to  relate  a  little  incident^ 
which  occurred  to  myself  duripg  one  of  my  rambles,  and  which  may 
serve  perhaps  to  gratSy  your  craving  appetite  for  the  marvellous.' 

At  the  prospect  of  a  story,  I  drew  my  chair  nearer  and  disposing 
myself  in  me  comfortable  position  of  a  person  who  knows  that  he  is  to 
be  entertained,  without  bemg  called  upon  to  exert  himself,  impatiently 
waited  for  what  was  to  follow. 

My  companion  slowly  brushed  away  the  ashes  from  his  vest,  refilled 
once  more  the  head  of  Frederick  the  Ghreat,  and  sending  forth  a  cloud 
of  curling  smoke,  thus  commenced  his  tale. 


It  was  near  the  close  of  the  summer,  when  in  company  with  friends 
of  habits  and  tastes  similar  to  my  own,  I  commenced  my  tour  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  I  was  impelled  to  this  from  several  motives.  For 
two  years,  I  had  been  confined  at  Berlin,  pursuing  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics and  toiling  among  the  time-worn  pages  of  Theodosius  wad  Justinian. 
Filled  with  the  decretals  of  Gregory,  and  wearied  with  the  mysteries 
of  German  philosophy,  I  determmed  to  spend  a  few  months  in  travel 
before  returning  home.    I  was  desirous  also  of  seeing  some  of  those 
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magnificent  ruins,  around  whom  poetic  legends  have  thrown  a  myste- 
rious charm,  and  from  whose  history  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
is  to  be  derived.  At  the  social  meeting  of  the  Bur9chenshqfteny  or  dub 
of  students  to  which  I  belonged,  I  had  often  heard  strange  tales  con- 
cerning those  venerable  structures,  but  which  I  had  always  chai^ged  to 
the  account  of  the  goodly  flagons  of  German  beer,  or  to  the  flaming 
bowls  of  crambambuli.  There  was  one,  for  instance,  which  I  doubt  not 
you  have  often  heard  repeated,  about  an  avaricious  bishop  who  pui^ 
chased  all  the  com  in  the  district,  and  in  a  time  of  famine  extorted  ex- 
orbitant prices  from  the  starving  and  impoverished  peasantry.  In  pun- 
ishment for  his  sins  a  swarm  of  rats  attacked  his  granaries  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  his  castle.  In  despair  he  intrenched  himself  in  a 
tower  which  he  built  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine.  His  enemies  how- 
ever Btil]  pursued  him,  and  devoured  him  on  a  luckless  day  as  he  was 
entreating  heaven  for  a  cessation  of  his  evils.  I  have  since  seen  the 
lonely  tower  in  the  bosom  of  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Rhine,  but  as 
to  tbe-tmih  of  the  legend,  I  cannot  vouch,  though  I  do  not  feel  author- 
ized to  dispute  it.  Desirous,  however,  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  strange  wonders  to  relate  to 
domestic  but  curious  bodies  like  yourself,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  haHs  of 
the  University,  and  on  the  morning  afler  a  grand  supper  party  of  my 
club,  started  on  my  journey. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  a  prolix  description  of  all  the  matters  of  in- 
terest which  I  saw,  or  of  all  me  old  castles  which  I  visited ;  sufBdent  be 
it  to  say,  that  I  suddenly  acquired  a  strange  affection  for  anti^uides,  and 
spent  half  of  my  time  m  rummafi^g  among  old  vaults,  and  m  attempt- 
ing to  decipher  illegible  inscriptions.  I  had  thus  spent  several  weeks 
in  antiquarian  solitude  and  soliloquy,  when  at  the  entreaties  of  my  friends 
who  were  native  Germans,  and  whose  proverbial  patience  was  well 
nigh  exhausted,  I  left;  with  reluctance  the  dried-up  moat  in  which  I 
had  been  searching  for  the  fragment  of  a  cuirass,  and  proceeded  toward 
the  city  of  Heidelberg.  The  traveller  in  passing  through  the  duchy  of 
Baden  finds  himself  unconsciously  beguiled  for  weeks  among  the  in- 
teresting localities  which  have  rendered  this  romantic  city  so  attractive 
to  the  student  of  antiquities.  It  is  equally  difficult  for  myself  to  relate 
an  incident  which  occurred  not  far  from  its  boundaries,  without  halting 
for  a  few  moments  in  my  progress,  to  indulge  in  some  recollections 
which  the  mention  of  Heidelberg  awakens.  ' 

You  are  aware  that  the  different  circumstances,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  weather  or  the  various  shifting  accidents  under  which  you  visit  a 
locality  with  which  you  are  hitherto  unacquainted,  determine  essentiaSj 
the  impression  which  you  carry  away,  and  the  opinion  which  is  thus 
suddenly  formed  is  the  one  which  invariably  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
when  it  recurs  to  the  scene  afterward.  The  memory  behind  the  focas 
o£  the  eye,  like  the  polished  plate  behind  the  lens  of  the  camera,  re- 
ceives the  outlines  of  the  object  upon  its  sensitive  surface.  AssociatioD 
places  here  and  there  the  varied  tints  and  colorings,  and  the  whole 
picture  is  inefiaceable. 

It  was  near  sunset  as  our  party  leisurely  entered  the  winding  and 
fertile  valley,  in  whose  fragrant  bosom  reposes  the  aged  city  ot  Hd- 
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delberg.  The  BummitR  of  the  bills  above  us,  were  crowned  witb  g^x- 
dens  and  vineyards,  from  wbose  treasures,  rosy-cbeeked  girls  were 
bearing  baskets  of  fruits  and  lowers  on  their  shoulders,  while  they 
blithely  carolled  the  favorite  lays  of  their  lovers.  Peasants  were  pack- 
ing their  loads  for  the  morning's  market  on  the  patient  backs  of  their 
dozing  beasts,  chubby  little  boys  were  rolling  and  frolicking  with  the 
sportive  house-dog  and  here  and  there  amone  the  beavr  trees  which 
overhung  the  valley,  might  be  seen  the  varied  badees  of  the  different 
dubs  of  students  who  had  flocked  to  this  old  seat  of  classical  learning. 
The  city  itself  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Raiserstuhl,  but  is  not  re- 
markably imposine.  The  streets  follow  the  analogy  of  most  German 
thoroughfares,  and  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  but  the  dburch  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  its  lofty  steeple,  und  the  reverend  structure  of  St.  Peters, 
to  whose  doors  Jerome  of  Prague  nailed,  three  centuries  ago,  his  fe- 
mous  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  are  objects  of  inte- 
rest, which  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  toil  of  the  inquisitive. 

We  remained  here  a  few  days,  inspecting  the  far-famed  ruins  of  the 
Schloss,  which  overlooks  the  waters  of  the  Neckar,  and  the  antique 
houses  along  its  banks.  You  have  never  seen  it,  and  you  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  mingled  sensations  of  reverence,  of  sublimity  and  of 
awe,  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  when  he  first  contem- 
plates the  glorious  spectacle.  As  you  view  the  towering  ruin  from  the 
case  of  the  eminence  upon  which  it  stands,  it  seems  like  a  vast  pile  of 
frowning  and  forbidding  crags  piled  upon  each  other  by  superhuman 
hands.  Lonely  and  majestically  it  stands  in  lofty  and  solitary  grandeur ; 
a  link  between  the  present  and  the  past,  but  a  part  of  which  men  know 
little.  You  ascend  the  toilsome  eminence  and  enter  within  its  portals. 
The  circling  troops  of  swallows  perch  upon  its  moss-covered  battle- 
ments, and  look  timidly  down  upon  the  dizzy  chasm  below.  No  sen- 
tinel treads  upon  its  deserted  and  lifeless  wcJl.  The  shout  of  feasting 
and  of  revelry  no  longer  echoes  within  its  damp  and  gloomy  halls. 
An  oppressive  silence  reigns  throughout  the  narrow  and  winding  cor- 
ridors, and  the  strange  figures  sculptured  in  the  wall  seem  to  turn 
from  ihe  bewildered  intruders,  as  fi^m  a  generation  of  which  they  dis- 
dained to  be  the  images.  The  scene  whidi  appears  befere  the  beholder 
as  he  stands  upon  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lofty  turrets  which  encircle 
the  main  tower  of  the  castle  hke  an  army  of  watchful  sentinels,  is  truly 
magnificent  and  imposing.  Far  below  at  a  distance,  which  the  eve 
fears  to  measure,  is  the  moat,  once  broad  and  deep,  but  now  filled  with 
the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages.  -Prom  this  height,  a  besieged  garri- 
son of  women  in  the  feudal  days,  could  have  safely  beheld  the  approach 
of  enemies,  and  with  terrible  effect  rolled  down  stones  upon  the  heads 
of  their  assailants.  On  one  side  rise  the  dusky  summits  of  the  Vosges 
hi  grand  and  imposing  succession,  on  the  other  is  seen  the  Rhme, 
winding  quietly  aSong  its  romantic  banks,  while  for  miles  in  the  distance 
appear  the  small  villages,  the  broad  and  waving  fields,  and  the  castles 
of  olden  time. 

I  have  visited  all  the  localities  of  which  our  own  country  is  so  justly 

r:oud.    I  have  stood  by  Niagara  and  listened  to  its  perpetual  thunder ; 
have  visited  the  Notch  in  the  White  Hills,  and  climbed  to  their  snow- 
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wreathed  summits ;  and  I  have  lingered  for  weeks  among  the  gorgeous 
scenes  of  the  Northern  lakes ;  but  never  have  I  witnessed  a  parallel 
in  awfiil  sublimity  and  grandeur,  to  the  melancholy  isolation  of  Hei- 
delberg. 

I  was  enthusiastically  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  ruins  one 
evening  to  one  of  my  comrades,  as  we  were  walking  slowly  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  was  regretting  that  I  could  lorm  no  more  cer- 
tain idea  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  rude  vTarriors  who  once  inhabited 
those  fortified  towers  than  that  which  the  imagination  suggested,  after 
surveying  the  impregnable  bulwarks  with  whidi  they  surrounded  them- 
selves. 

*  Your  curiosity  can  be  easily  gratified,'  he  replied,  as  he  carelessly 
skipped  a  stone  mto  the  water.  '  I  have  a  relative  who  resides  in  as 
wild  and  as  romantic  a  spot  as  Heidelberg,  and  who  still  scrupulously 
observes  all  the  customs  which  belong  to  a  baronial  household.  She 
is  a  sister  of  the  Baron  Yon  Ivenskofi*,  whose  ancestors  can  be  traced 
back  for  cpuntless  ages,  and  whose  loyalty  and  valor  have  only  been 
equalled  by  their  love  for  the  sacred  customs  of  their  Others.  Since 
the  death  of  her  brother,  the  baroil,  she  has  secluded  herself  within 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  in  solitary  independence  maintains  all  the 
state  of  her  ancestors.  I  have  been  intending  to  visit  her,  and  as  I 
know  it  will  afford  you  pleasure,  I  shall  insist  on  your  company.  You 
can  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  yourself  the  observance  of 
customs  which  have  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  as  well 
as  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  your  imagination.  You  may 
be  disappomted  in  the  domestic  system,  but  you  will  be  amply  repaid 
£ofr  your  trouble  by  inspecting  the  curiosities  of  the  building  itself; 
while  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  contented  with  the  fruits  of  the  larder  and 
cellar,  fer  we  have  not  fared  any  thing  like  what  I  call  sumptuously  since 
we  left  Berlin,  and  profuse  hospitality  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  whole 
race  of  Ivensko£' 

I  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  pre- 
pared to  depart.  Our  route  lay  toward  the  interior  and  was  agreea- 
oly  diversified  with  a  picturesque  union  of  novelty  and  antiqui^.  We 
passed  successively  the  remains  of  a  venerable  monastery,  half  hidden 
among  the  trees  which  surrounded  it  and  the  running  vine  which  clunff 
to  its  falling  walls,  a  lonely  cross  erected  by  the  wayside,  surmounted 
by  a  ffrim  head-piece,  with  eyes  rolling  upward,  as  if  in  hopeless  sup- 
plication, and  a  solitary  tower,  without  battlements,  moat  or  drawbridge. 
Concerning  each  of  these  my  companion  had  some  strange  and  in- 
teresting legend,  which  served  to  heighten  my  interest  in  the  objects, 
and  to  make  me  forgetful  of  the  dulness  of  our  equipi^e. 

Early  on  the  third  morning  after  our  departure  from  Heidelberg  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  residence  of  the  Countess  Von  IvenskoC  It  was 
situated  on  a  rising  eminence,  and  commanded  as  fine  a  range  of  pros- 
pect as  can  be  found  in  Germany,  A  view  of  the  exterior  merdy  of 
the  castle  itself  was  well  worth  the  journey  I  had  taken.  It  had  an  air 
of  great  antiquity,  but  bore  the  marks,  however,  of  attention  and  re- 
pair. The  portions  of  the  outer  towers  which  had  felt  most  severely 
the  influence  of  the  weather  had  been  carefully  supplied.    A  weather- 
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cock  stin  tamed  on  the  summit  of  the  wing  toward  the  north,  and  the 
quaint  armorial  devices  in  the  keystones  of  the  arched  windoWs  still 
protruded  in  bold  relief  from  the  wall.  The  morning  had  been  rather 
warm  and  hazy,  but  now  the  sun  had  begun  to  dispel  the  mist,  casting 
upon  the  peaked  summits  of  the  hoary  turrets,  wnich  rose  &r  above 
the  heavy  ramparts,  a  pleasant  and  changing  hue.  As  we  approached 
the  wide  entrance  into  the  court-yard,  now  closed  by  a  ponderous  port- 
cullis, I  thought  that  my  eye  had  never  rested  upon  a  spectacle  more 
pleasing  before.  I  imagined  myself  an  adventurous  knight  in  the  days 
of  chivalry  and  romance  hastening  to  join  the  standard  of  the  baron 
for  a  crusade  to  Palestine.  Again  all  the  stories  of  Quixotical  gallan* 
try  rose  before  me,  and  I  fancied  that  some  gentle  lady,  with  silken 
tresses  and  loving  eyes,  was  languishing  in  one  of  the  dark  chambers 
of  the  castle,  and  was  anxiously  waiting  for  her  deliverance.  Nay, 
I  even  expected  to  behold  a  handkerchief  fluttering  from  the  gloomy 
window  which  faced  me,  and  see  a  tiny  hand  encomrage  me  to  her 
rescue. 

We  had  now  gained  the  outer  edge  of  the  moat,  but  no  one  ap- 
proached to  lower  the  drawbridge.  A  sentinel  was  slowly  pacbg  the 
wall,  with  his  weapon  brightly  gleamingon  his  shoulder,  but  he  seemed 
to  regard  us  with  total  indifference.  We  called  to  him,  but  received 
no  answer.  He  turned  at  the  end  of  his  round,  methodically  walked 
toward  us,  and  then  turned  and  retraced  his  steps. 

'  I  forgot,'  remarked  my  companion  laughingly,  as  he  witnessed  my 
amazen^nt ;  <  we  are  not  now  making  a  social  call  on  Frau  Frederika 
at  Berlin,  but  we  are  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  demanding  ad- 
mittance to  the  stronghold  of  Inslep  Von  Ivenskoff ' 

He  turned  toward  a  post  which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  moat,  to 
which  was  attached  by  a  brazen  chain  a  horn  of  curious  and  antique 
workmanship,  on  which  was  carved,  in  the  letters  of  three  different 
tongues,  *  Blow  the  Horn.'  He  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  blue  a  clear 
and  shriU  blast.  Hardly  had  the  echo  died  away  from  the  long  range 
of  hills  which  stretched  toward  the  northward,  when  a  warder  appeared 
above  the  gateway  and  demanded  our  business  and  our  names.  The 
answer  was  given,  and  in  a  moment  the  pulleys  of  the  bridge  creaked  as 
the  rope  ran  through  them,  and  we  stepped  upon  the  passway.  A 
moment's  delay  occurred,  and  the  heavy  portcullis  slowly  rose.  We 
entered  within  the  walls,  and  beheld  a  row  of  servants  and  men  at 
arms,  headed  by  the  major-domo,  ready  to  receive  us.  The  old  man 
in  particular  paid  to  my  companion  all  the  reverence  which  he  con- 
ceived was  due  to  a  relative  oi  the  illustrious  family  which  he  served. 
The  line  of  servants  divided  as  we  passed  between  them,  and  obse- 
quiously welcomed  us  to  the  castle.    But  more  anon. 


JU8T«       MILIEU. 

Tftimi's  In  tU  ereedi,  our  snooOi  eclectics  cry: 
Nm,  Inith  Is  onek  not  many,  our  reply: 
Grind  you  all  paints,  you  bare  a  dirty  white ; 
UnmtoiMl,  ti»  ion  aeods  fortb  the  pure  white  light 
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NIGHT        AT        SEA. 


Ml  B».  SIOKSOV,  or  Z.OWDOW. 


Oh  !  say  not  tliat  Night  wean  the  gloomieat  hue, 

But  gaze  on  that  &r  sky  and  ocean. 
And  teU  me  if  e'er  was  more  beautifal  blue, 
More  exquisite  tints  to  awaken  in  yon 

The  feelings  of  love  and  devotion, 
Which  young  and  ecstatic  beholders  oonfeas 
When  Nature  appears  in  her  tenderest  dreas. 


Tlie  moon  on  the  water  Yolnptuously  fiiUs ; 

The  foam  round  the  tall  Teasel  breaking, 
At  intervals  shoots  forth  its  stars,  and  re^tlls 
The  sparkle  of  lamps  in  imperial  haDs 

At  a  feast  or  festival  maldng ; 
Or  the  bright  oormsoations  the  fire-fly  flings 
In  splendor  and  light  from  her  radiant  wings. 


And,  oh,  how  the  glorious  moon  brightens  the  spray 

As  the  breeie  freshens  up  on  the  water ! 
There  is  not  a  bosom  to-morrow  will  say^ 
When  the  Day-Star  appears  in  his  flaunting  array, 
That  his  beams  are  mcHre  foir  than  the  dau^ter 
Of  Night  now  showers  o'er  the  tropical  wave, 
And  the  isles  and  the  islets  their  tignt  surges  lave. 


Even  the  gossamer  clouds  in  that  fiurett  of  skies 

Lend  a  something  of  beauty  to  aoften 
And  sweeten  the  soe^ :  for  they  seem  to  the  eyes, 
As  in  flitting  and  beimtiAil  motion  they  rise, 

like  the  chariots  you  read  of  so  often 
In  Arabic  story  as  wafting  to  Heaven 
Tlie  q>iriti  of  mortals  whose  sins  are  forgiven. 


And  the  air  an  around  is  scented  and  sweet 
With  the  sandal  and  cinnamon  blossom: 
And  the  amra  and  almond,  with  odors  replete, 
CKve  balm  to  the  breeies  they  joyously  nwet, 

And  send  it  o'er  Ocean's  bosom : 
And  oh.  how  delicions  these  breeses  are  now 
To  the  feverish  lip  and  the  burning  brow ! 
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>iu  AovBirmtKi  m  ths  Path  or  Em rbb  ;  compiiBinff  »  Voyage  to  GfJiflorniA, 
;  Life  in  San  Frandflco  uxi  Monterey ;  Pietiiresort]ieGolaRegi(>n,aodExperienees 
Tnrtl:  ByBATAED  Tatlor.    In  two  Tolomee:  ISmo.  pp.  »1,347.    New-York: 


£lik>rai>o:  c 
▼1ft  Panama 
of  Mexican 

O.  P.  PUTHAM. 

We  haye  a  yotmg  America  now  coming  forward ;  a  yonng  America  Tery  distinct 
firom,  altogether  different  from,  the  yonng  America  of  Mr.  Cornkuui  Mathkwi  and 
the  "*  Literary  World,"^  which  ^yea  ample  promise  of  laying  so  deeply  and  strongly 
the  foundations  of  our  independent  and  really  indigenous  literature,  that  we  no  longer 
despair  of  large  contributions  from  our  country  to  the  standard  books  of  the  world. 
We  propose  here  no  enumeration  of  these  writers,  and  indeed  we  shall  make  no  aDu* 
don  now  except  to  a  little  duster  of  them,  among  which  the  author  of  ^  Eldorado'  is 
conspicuous.  Of  our  younger  poets,  Bayakd  Taylor,  Georqb  H.  Boker  and 
R.  H.  Stoddaed  are  unquestionably  fiqrt  in  genius,  and  have  giren  the  surest  pledges 
of  great  achieyements.  They  are  all  under  thirty ;  all  foil  of  energy  and  ambition  } 
and  yery  different  from  each  other  in  characteristics.  Boeer  is  at  the  head  of  our 
dramatists ;  Stoddaed  the  most  sensuous  and  romantic  of  our  lyrical  poeti  *,  and 
Tatloe  has  years  ago  giyen  sonorous  challenge  of  opporition  to  his  taking  place 
among  the  gods  of  song.  Those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  '  Rhymes  of  Trayel'  will 
be  apt  to  do  him  great  injustice.  His  best  poems  are  not  in  that  book,  though  that 
contains  some  fine  ima^^tion  and  delicate  feeling,  and  the  most  rigorous  and  splendid 
rhetoric  that  any  American  has  yet  displayed  in  yerse.  But  better  things  than  he  had 
done  when  that  was  printed,  are  his  magnificent  piece  of  word-painting,  *  Kubleh,'  and 
the  dehcions  poem  of  '  Aeiel  in  the  Cloyen  Pine,'  (which  are  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
Oeiswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,)  and  a  dozen  other  recent  effbsions  that  we 
do  not  name  because  we  know  not  where  to  direct  the  reader  to  find  them. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Bataed  Tayloe  has  remarkable  freshness  and  yiyadty,  toned 
in  feeling  and  expression  by  his  poetical  temper  andfiuicy ;  with  the  qualities  of  strong 
•omm<Hi  sense  and  indefectable  honor,  and  a  naturalness  that  sustains  attention  and 
preseryes  the  most  implicit  confidence.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  haye  an  im- 
pression that  DO  records  of  trayel  by  an  American  have  eyer  9old  a»  well  hitherto,  as 
Mb  *  Views-a-fbot,  or  Europe  Seen  with  a  Knapsack.'  This  is  not  exactly  a  test  of 
merit,  as  the  success  of  certain  books  of  trayel  we  now  think  of  shows  yery  dearly;  but 
in  Mr.  Tayloe's  case  the  triumph  of  the  author  was  wdl  deseryed,  and  the  continued 
demand  for  the  woi^  probably  led  to  the  pnUicttioii  of  the  present  account  of  the 
Mir  Dorado, 
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BIr.  Taylor  left  hia  desk  in  the  Tribune  office  on  the  20th  of  June,  1849,  for 
Chagres ;  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Panama,  arrived  at  San  Francisoo,  visited  the  gold 
rivers  and  mines,  was  presrait  at  the  convention  which  formed  the  California  coniti- 
tntion,  explored  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  interior,  went  to  Mazadan,  travelled 
by  land  to  Mexico,  and  returned  to  New- York  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  and  MobDe, 
having  been  absent  between  eight  and  nine  months  *,  in  which  time  the  extraordioaiy 
variety  of  his  adventures,  the  freshne^  and  diversity  of  the  scenes  and  characters 
bron^t  before  him,  his  keen  insight,  quick  observation,  genial  humor,  and  nnfiuling 
truth,  enabled  him  to  make  a  book  which  will  become  a  classic  in  the  libraries  of  trsr 
vel,  and  which  will  for  centuries  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  firequently  consulted 
authorities  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Pacific  empire. 

We  can  enter  upon  no  particular  criticism  *,  the  brief  ^  argument^  of  the  book  which 
we  have  given  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  those  who  know  the  directness,  elegance  and 
naturalness  of  the  author's  manner ;  and  we  add  therefore  but  the  &ct  ^lat  Uie  two 
volumes  are  in  Mr.  Putnam's  beet  typography,  and  are  not  a  little  enhanced  in  beauty 
by  Mr.  Tatloe's  graj^c  illustrations  with  the  pen^nl. 


Hjim  TOWARD  RsroEMB :  In  Lectoree,  Addreaees,  and  other  Writings.    By  Horacs  Grkslxt. 
New-York:  Hartkr  ahd  Brotbkrs. 

This  handsome,  well-printed  volume  consists  mainly  of  lectures  before  popular 
lyceums  and  young  men's  associations,  generally  those  of  the  humbler  class,  existing 
in  country  villages  and  rural  townships.  They  were  prepared  amidst  the  exacting 
calls  of  a  laborious  profession,  industriously  followed ;  yet  notwithstanding  the  una- 
voidable rapidity  of  thebr  composition,  these  lectures  and  addresses  exhibit  no  marks 
of  haste.  What  Horacb  Grbbijst  states  to  his  readers  he  states  dearly,  in  good  old 
Saxon  English,  which  can  deither  be  misunderstood  nor  evaded.  It  is  the  <^ject  of 
the  work  before  us,  m  the  words  of  its  author,  to  set  forth  the  great  truths,  <  that  every 
human  being  is  morally  bound,  by  a  law  of  our  social  condition,  to  leave  the  world 
somewhat  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it ;  that  no  one  able  to  earn  bread  has  any 
moral  right  to  eat  voithoul  earning  it  •,  that  the  obligation  to  be  mdustrious  and  aseAd 
is  not  mvalidated  by  the  possesion  of  wealth  nor  by  the  generosity  of  wealthy  rela- 
tives ',  that  useful  doing  in  any  capacity  or  vocation  is  honorable  and  noUe,  while  idle- 
ness and  prodigality  in  whatever  station  of  life  are  base  and  contemptible ;  that  every 
one  willing  to  work  has  a  clear  social  and  moral  right  to  opportunity  to  labor  and  to 
secure  the  fair  recompense  of  such  labor,  which  society  cannot  deny  him  without 
injustice ;  and  that  these  truths  demand  and  predict  a  comprehensive  social  reform 
based  upon  and  moulded  by  their  dictates.'  Beside  some  twenty  brief  reform  essays, 
involving  a  great  varie^  of  popular  subjects,  there  are  eleven  elaborate  prodqotioDs, 
under  the  following  heads : '  The  Emancipation  of  Labor ;' '  life,  the  Ideal  and  the  Ac- 
tual ;'  ^  The  Formation  of  Character ;' '  The  Relations  of  Learning  to  Lab<v ;'  *  Human 
Ii£i ;'  'The  Organiiation  of  Labor ;'  *■  Teachers  and  Teaching  *,'  'Labor's  Political  Eoooc 
my  *,'  '  Alcoholic  Liquors,  thor  Nature  and  Efioots ;'  and  '  The  Social  Architects— 
FouRiBR.'  As  an  example  of  the  terseness  and  sententiouaness  of  Mr.  Grbblbt's 
style,  take  the  subjoined  passage  from  the  lecture  on  the  '  Emancipation  of  I^bor :' 

*  UMQVBfTioMABLT  the  Rmsnclpstion  of  Labor  is  to  be  eflbcted  Oiroagb  or  in  coi^oiielkn  vllb 
the  mental  and  morsl  improvement  of  the  Laboring  ClaflB.  So  fer,  all  are  of  one  mind.  Bat  who- 
ever argoet  theoee  tlwtiMithing  Is  to  be  dooe,  nor  even  attempted,  in  ttie  way  of  pl^Filcal  or  ckc^ 
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fltantlal  Bielloratian,  vntfl  Uie  Laborliiff  GtaM  dnO  have  wtooi^  out  Us  own  thorough  flpiritml 
deyeloraifeiit  and  moral  renovation,  might  m  well  dechoe  htanaelf  a  champion  of  the  slaveHiade  at 
onoe.  The  intenud  and  exteroal  renovatton  are  each  neceemy  to  the  completenesB  of  the  other. 
Merely;  lightening  Us  taaks  and  enlarging  hU  comforts  will  not  raise  a  grovelling,  sensual,  ignorant 
hoor  to  the  dignity  of  true  manhood ;  but  no  more  can  Jost  and  luminous  idess  of  his  own  nature, 
relationBtdutieiB,  and  destiny,  be  expected  often  to  irradiate  the  mind  of  one  doomed  to  alife  of  ab- 
ject drudgery,  penury,  and  privation.  ^Tom,'  said  a  Colonel  on  the  Bio  Grande  to  one  of  his  com- 
mand, *how  can  so  brave  and  good  a  soldier  as  vou  are  so  demean  himself  as  to  get  drunk  at  every 
opportunity  V  ^COlonelP  rephed  the  private,  ^how  can  yon  expect  aH  the  virtues  that  adorn  the 
hnman.eharacter  fbr  seven  dollars  a  month  V  The  answer,  however  fiiulty  in  morals,  involves  a  grave 
truth.  Self-respectistheshleldof  Virtue;  Comfort  and  Hope  are  the  hostages  we  proflbr  the  world 
for  our  good  behavior  in  it ;  take  these  away,  and  Temptation  is  left  without  counteracting  force  or 
iniluenoe.  ^  Without  hope  and  without  Gon  in  the  world,*  says  an  inspired  apostle ;  Met  not  the 
sequence  or  its  signifleance  be  ibrgotten.  Show  me  a  community,  a  dass,  a  calling,  wherein  poverty, 
discomfort,  and  excessive,  unrewarded  toil  have  come  to  be  re^irded  as  sn  inexorable  destiny,  and 
I  wHl  tell  you  that  there  the  laws  of  God  and  man  are  sullenly  defied  or  stupidly  disregarded.' 

Here  ia  a  pregnant  auggestion :  *  The  appearance  of  one  of  our  manu&otunng  vil- 
lages, atanding  like  some  magioal  exhalation  on  a  plat  of  ground  perhaps  fEunHiar  to 
my  boyhood  as  a  waste  of  rock  or  sand,  is  to  me  a  cheering  spectacle,  not  so  much  for 
what  it  actually  is,  as  for  what  it  suggests  and  foreshadows.  I  reflect  by  whose  labor 
and  toil  all  this  aggregation  of  wealth,  this  immense  capacity  of  producing  more  wealth 
have  been  called  into  existence ;  and  I  say,  *■  If  these  rugged  toilers  are  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  for  othert,  why  may  they  not  ultimately  do  even  more  ibr  thenuelves? 
Why  may  not  they  who  cut  the  timber,  and  burn  the  brick,  and  mix  the  mortar,  and 
shape  the  ponderous  machinery,  ultimately  build  something  like  this  of  their  own  7' 
Mr.  Grebley  proceeds  to  sketch  such  a  viUage  as  he  would  have  it;  and  certainly 
its  advantages  are  abundantly  apparent,  saving  and  excepting  the  *  edifice  intended 
for  the  permanent  home  of  all  its  inhaf  itants.'  This  we  believe  to  be  an  illnBion ;  and 
although  no  wiser  in  our  day  and  generation  than  our  contemporaries,  we  cannot  but 
prophesy,  that  no  attempt  at  such  social  conglomeration  of  all  tastes,  all  tempers,  all 
Impulses,  and  all  tendencies,  under  one  roof,  will  ever  be  found  to  succeed.  The  trials 
to  that  end,  hitherto  made  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  on  a  small  scale,  must  sorely  be 
admitted  to  have  been  signal  fiulures.  Even  our  excellent  friends,  the  Shakers,  with 
all  their  self-denying  habits,  divide  into  '  ihmilies,'  instead  of  all  living  under  one  roof. 
In  all  that  Mr.  GaxBLBV  says  of  associated  effort  for  the  good  of  a  common  community 
we  ftilly  concur ;  but  we  ifrould  leave  the  advantages  thus  derived  to  be  ciqoyed  in  sqpa* 
rate  homes.  God  designed  hornet  to  be  many  and  not  one  only.  Bven  in  heaven,  where 
there  is  no  variety  of  himian  passion  and  infirmity,  there  are  '  many  mansions^  for  ^  the 
just  made  perfect'  The  essay  on  *  Ideal  and  Actual  life'  is  forcibly  and  felicitously 
written.  We  were  much  unpressed  with  this  admirable  passage,  illustrating  the  com- 
mon discontent  with  the  Actual : 

«Tbb  swart  laborer  discerns  the  conditions  of  happmess  onlv  In  the  luxuries  and  dainties  of  the 
man  of  millions ;  while  Crosus,  though  he  hum  his  possessions,  finds  them  a  heavy  and  thorny 
burden.  Ease,  the  grand  desideratum,  visits  neither  the  rude  pallet  on  which  the  one  rests  his  tolF 
worn,  aching  limbs,  nor  the  downy  couch  whereon  the  other  nightly  struggles  with  the  twin  demons 
I>yBpepsla  and  Hypochondria,  to  whom  his  sumptuous  Are  and  exemption  from  physical  labor  have 
renoered  him  a  helpless  prey.  «0  that  I  were  a  manT  cries  the  impatient  chikL  *then  I  should  no" 
more  be  tyramiixed  over,  and  treated  as  a  helpless  idioti  Childhood  Is  allowed  no  scope  — no  re- 
spect; Its  Joys  are  few  and  trUUng:  haste,haatel  hour  of  my  emancipation  I*  *  O  that  I  were  a  child 
n^ainr  responds  the  man ;  *that  this  load  of  consuming  cares  and  duties  were  lifted  ftom  my  burn- 
ing, boiling,  half-distracted  Inraln!  Childhood!  ^ad  season  of  innocence  and  bliss!  when  simple 
VM  was  pleteuNsand  any  casual  grief  was  quickfy  chased  from  the  mind*s  dial  by  whole  troops  of 
dandng  Joys!*  The  king  often  looks  on  the  beg^v  with  stmi^hlng  akin  to  envy —he  would  not 
exchange  conditions,  as  a  whole:  buthewonkl  give  much,  veiv  much,  to  be  rid,  for  a  few  dm  of 
his  tiresome,  nevei^ending  round  of  dull  formallUee,  and  absurd,  exacting  ceremonies,  and  unloved 
but  incsjrttable  associates,  and  harassing  councils,  and  state  dinners  to  be  eaten  with  a  headache  in- 
stead of  an  appetite,  and  turbulent  provinces,  snd  unreasonable  yet  tenacious  suitors,  and  murmur^ 
Ing  ministers  or  allies,  with  death-warrants,  demagogues,  and  a  thousand  shifting  causes  of  Ufe-long 
dlaqnieL  He  would  not  be  a  beggar— nride  and  fear  forbid— the  beagar  might  do  veiy  well  as  a 
king,  while  the  king  would  starve  as  a  beggar —but,  oh,  what  wouki  he  not  give  for  a  woek's  free 
rovuBg  through  forest  and  heather,  phicUng  the  fhtdts  flresh  and  Juicy  from  the  braaehes,  Instead  of 
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teTingthem bandod lUm, de«l  and tMteloM,  In goMen  twsoIb bome bf  tiipple dsTM.  Food tkqr 
Buqr  BUn  be,  bat  that  the  palled  appetite  r^Jecta ;  Ihilta  they  eeaaed  to  be  when  0oi»*8  aky  no  loanr 
bent  onobetnictedly  above  them,  and  the  ripple  of  the  brook  and  afchinff  of  the  winda  throiu^  tba 
branchee  blent  no  longer  with  the  blithe  carol  of  the  birds  aU  around.  Not  eren  for  a  king  wm  aa- 
tore  be  defhmded ;  and  the  traant  bov,  who,  by  ktng  watching,  haa  found  the  goldflnch%  neat,  ahaH 
▼ainlyooneent  to  aell  his  priie  to  another,  "nie  neat  and  its  twittering  tenanta  may  be  carried  tony 
ladT*B  window  and  made  Itot  there,  but  that  which  made  their  chann  remainawlth  the  wood  and  tti 
ureliini 


In  the  opening  of  the  leotnre  on  '  Human  life'  there  is  a  hird'»-eye  view  of 
floope  and  breadth,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  molination  to  quoteH : 

*To  the  piercing  gaze  of  an  mifbitered  iplrit.  unmindAil  of  apace,  which  ahoold  scan  it  fhun  the 
central  orb  of  our  system,  this  fUr  globe  must  aflbrd  a  spectacle  of  strange  magnificence  and  beauty. 
Rolling  on,  ever  on,  In  ber  appointed  round,  the  earth  must  present  new  scenes  of  interest  and  gran- 
deur with  every  hour  of  her  revolving  process :  now  the  swarming  vales  of  Cldna  and  Japan,  the 
sultry  plains  of  India,  with  its  tiger-baunted  Jungles,  relieved  by  the  gaunt,  bleak  pilea  of  the  Him- 
raalehs,  piercing  the  very  skies  with  their  pinnacles  of  eternal  rock  «Dd  iee :  then  appear  the  man 
alluring  and  variegated  glades  of  Southern  and  Bliddle  Europe,  and  with  tnem  the  acordied  and 
glowing  deserts  of  Africa,  shining  in  silvery  worthlessness  and  arid  desolation.  The  broad  gresa 
belt  of  the  biUowv  Atlantic  now  nnfokls  Itself,  and  then  appears  the  deeper  green  of  this  Immiwaa, 
luxuriant  forest,  Amwlca,  with  the  achievonents  of  three  centuries  of  advancing,  stromling  dvfft- 
latioo,  barely  suflkdng  to  dot  irregularly  its  eastern  bonier,  and  hardly  equalling  in  extent  those  piaizia 
Cjpeniitts  in  its  centre  which  Nature,  or  rather  the  Red  Han^  annual  conflagration,  has  miked 
through  many  ages  to  hollow  out  by  imperoeptil)le  gradations.  From  amid  the  au^mbrmdng  foliagn 
shine  forth  with  steady  radiance,  with  deep  serenitv,  the  mirror-like  anrihoes  of  the  Great  Lakes: 
the  last  surpassing  In  size,  proftmdity,  and  beauty;  the  slender  threads  of  the  Father  of  Wateca  and 
his  fkr<«tretching  trilratarlea  are  seen  disparting  valee  whose  exuberant  fertilitv  has  known  no  pa- 
rallel since  Eden ;  while  farther  on,  the  tremendous  chains  of  the  Andes,  the  Rocky  Moontaina,  heave 
up  their  scathed  and  rugged  sides  through  the  surrounding  seasof  verdure,  as  if  in  grim  and  hang^ 
dellance  to  the  utmost  rary  of  the  lightning  and  the  hurricane,  or  in  scomfbl  exultation  over  the 
crouching  world  at  their  feet  Soon  the  broad,  placid  snrfkoe  of  the  vasL  unvexed  Pacific  prnacats 
ttseU;  sprinkled  with  islee  of  deepest  emerald  where  fiowen  perennial  bloom.  And  still  the  earfli 
rolls  on,  and  every  hour  shall  Imnff  to  view  fresh  marvels  to  awaken  the  soul  to  a  coaedoasMsa  of 
the  Infinite,  to  deepen  the  fervor  of  piety,  and  exalt  the  glory  of  the  Gebat  SimixMB. 

^  Yet,  bexond  doubt,  the  central  figure  of  this  vast  wonderwork  of  creation,  around  which  aU  otter 
entities  ana  seemings  cluster  and  revolve,  is  Mam.  He  Is  the  presldinff  genius :  the  lord  of  the  heri- 
tage. It  is  his  presence  which  gives  significance  and  interest  to  the  landscape,  which  eievalea  ter- 
tinty  and  beauty  above  barrenness  and  decay.  Not  in  laughing  meads  nor  nppling  streamlela,  noi 
in  broad  blue  lakes  nor  foaming  cataracts;  not  even  In  these  vast,  eternal  foreata,  with  their  eavetn- 
OOB  depths,  their  waving,  swelling  expanse  of  sur&ce,  their  changing  garniture,  ao  green,  and  now 
so  golden ;  not  in  these,  in  any  or  all  of  them,  does  the  soul  of  Nature  find  utterance.  On  no  wild 
mountain-crag  or  k>ne  savannah  would  the  spiritrgaie  dwell  with  dinging  eameatnesa.  Bat  on  the 
aoenee  of  Man^  earliest,  sternest,  most  momentous  confllcis  with  natnre,  with  deetiny,  or  with  Ma 
own  blinding,  blasting  evil  passions ;  on  the  narrow  defile  where  the  Spartan  lMnd(\ill  withstood  tha 
gathered  might  of  a  continent;  the  battle4eki  whero  a  work!  was  lost  and  won ;  on  the  wklowsi 
solitude  wherein  Rome  broods  disconsolate  over  the  fodlng  wreck  of  her  grandeur  and  her  power, 
or  the  wintry  desolation  wherein  gray-haired  Jerusalem  crouchea  anid  the  ruins  of  her  ooee  te* 
pregnable  towera  and  peorless  temples ;  the  asbee  of  hw  self-«basement  trampled  into  her  f^irrowed 
brow  by  the  iron  heel  of  sixty  generations  of  tyrants.  Through  aO  drcumstanoes,  all  eveata,tWs 
truth  presents  itseU;  that  Blan%  being  is  the  essential  fkot,  his  spirit  the  imparted  vitaUty  of  the 
worid.^ 

We  call  this  very  spirited  English,  and  so  we  think  will  our  readers.  The  leetnrer 
goes  on  to  depict  the  mastery  of  man  over  nature,  to  consider  him  as  an  ^  Internal 
Man ;'  the  oloads  and  shadows  which  envelope  him,  the  sins  which  '  mast  eaaOy  beset 
him,'  and  the  spiritoal  life  by  which  he  vindicates  his  Gon-descended  soul ;  closing 
with  these  noble  sentences :  '  Happy  beyond  the  power  of  evil  destiny  shall  he  be  whose 
whole  life  flows  on  in  one  calm,  faU  cnrrent  of  active  goodness ;  of  vmoeasuig  benevo- 
lence to  Man,  of  imboimded  reliance  on  God.  Looking  back  in  the  evening  of  hk 
days  through  the  dissolving  mists  of  the  past,  he  shall  discern  in  every  trial.  Disci* 
pline ;  in  every  sorrow,  the  salutary  chastening  of  a  Divine  beneficence.  And  wbea 
the  bowed  frame  and  feeUe  limbs  shall  admonish  him  of  fiuling  power  to  ezeoote  dis 
dictates  of  a  still  loving  heart,  he  shall  need  no  fiirther  witness  of  the  benignity  of  that 
dispensation  which  Sin  recoils  fhnn  as  Death,  but,  pillowed  on  that  Ueaaed  Book, 
whose  promises  have  lighted  the  dim  pathway  to  millions,  shall  sleep  to  be  awakened 
in  Heaven.'  And  with  this  must  we  dose  our  imperfect  review,  leaving  mmolieed 
many  of  the  noteworthy  themes  treated  of  in  the  book,  but  commending 
the  volume  which  contains  them,  to  the  delibetate  attention  of  oar  readers. 
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OcTLivia  AHD  Bkbtcbss,  bt  Wabbxhotoh  Allstok.   BoBton:  Stsphbm  H.  Pbrxxis. 
Allbton's  Lbctubbb  oh  Ait  akd  Pobmb.    Edited  bf  Sicaaeo  H.  Daha,  Jr.   NeW-Tork: 

BaXSE  AKD  SCRIBMKR. 

Thssb  reoent  publiostions  will  do  more  to  popuiaruse  the  feme  of  ALLsrozf  than 
all  his  piotmree,  many  of  the  best  of  which  are  in  England,  and  there  being  of  thoee 
in  this  country  bnt  one  or  two  accessible  in  pnblio  galleries.  They  will  also  lend  an 
impulse  to  onr  American  art,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  to  Art  every  where,  eveii 
on  its  native  Italian  soil. 

The  outlines  and  sketches  are  some  of  those  found  in  the  artistes  studio  after  his 
death.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  published,  but  were  designs  which  he  had  aban* 
doned  or  contemplated  finishing  and  was  prevented  by  declining  health  and  his  long 
labor  on  his  *■  Belshazzar.'  Some  are  from  sketches  in  umber ;  others  are  from  has- 
tily-drawn outlines  in  chalk  never  carried  farther.  They  are  published  engraved  on 
twenty  plates,  mostly  large  folio.  When  it  was  found  neoesBary  to  reduce  them,  the 
Daguerreotype  was  employed,  which  is,  we  believe,  the  first  application  of  that  much* 
abused  instrument  for  such  a  purpose,  and  of  course  renders  them  very  accurate ;  the 
engraving  being  made  directly  upon  the  plate,  covered  with  the  sflver  which  retained 
the  image.  • 

Most  of  them  are  figures  of  angels  from '  Gabriel  setting  the  Watch,'  an  unfimshed 
work, '  Jacob's  Dream,'  and  *•  Uriel  in  the  Sun ;'  paintings  purchased  abroad.  These 
exhibit  a  wonderful  mastery  of  form,  both  jn  the  use  of  it  to  express  correct  drawing, 
elegance  and  grace,  and  also  the  loftiest  sentiment  Allston's  angels  are  certainly 
the  most  angelic  that  ever  the  mind's  eye  beheld ;  the  only  ones  that  fully  embody 
the  MiLTONic  idea.  Beside  these,  are  some  exquisitely  graceful  fairy  scenes,  of  wluch 
*  Tttania  and  her  Court'  is  a  perlfect  study  of  lines  of  beauty ;  *  Dido  and  Anna, 
a  beautiful  sketch ;  *■  Hbliodorus,'  ^  Girl  in  male  Attire,' '  Ship  in  a  Squall,'  (a  sketch 
in  white  chalk  on  dark  canvass,)  *  Prodigal  Son,'  and  last, bnt  not  least,  *  Prometheus,' 
a  drawing  which  shows  its  author  no  less  true  in  his  conceptions  of  gloom  and  despair 
than  in  his  visicms  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 

The  originals  from  which  these  engravings  have  been  made  are  deposited  in  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  upon  an  agreement  with  that  institution  that  they  shall  always  b«  ' 
open  for  the  use  of  artists  under  suitable  regulations.    They  form  a  splendid  legacy 
to  Art  from  one  of  her  most  devoted  and  most  &vored  worshippers. 

But  their  value  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  Lectures.  These  are  four  in 
number,  profound  and  elaborate  essays,  written  in  the  closest  and  most  careful  manner, 
and  designed  to  lead  to  a  new  philosophy  of  Art.  They  begin  with  a  preliminary 
note,  upon  the  definitions  in  which  the  system  they  develope  chiefly  hinges,  and  which 
forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  whole.  But  this  key  unfortunately,  in  our  days  of  super* 
fioial  thinking,  is  about  as  easy  to  handle  as  it  wouldlw  to  wear  the  helmet  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto.  We  shall  not  attempt  in  a  brief  notice  to  explain  the  mystery  of  its 
management.  But  we  may  say,  that  from  an  observed  experience,  we  can  encourage 
those  who  will  persevere,  with  the  hope  that  the  task  is  not  utterly  impracticable. 
And  to  those  who  will  follow  the  author  through  the  Lectures,  we  can  assuredly  pro- 
mise as  rich  an  mtelleetnal  repast  as  any  to  which  they  ever  sat  down,  independent  of 
the  acquir^nent  of  a  theory  of  Art  whksh  is  the  clearest,  most  comprehensive  and 
comes  to  the  mfaid  with  the  most  irresistible  force  of  troth,  of  any  that  we  ever  read. 
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When  thete  lectures  shall  have  had  time  to  spread  among  artistB  and  scholars,  and 
receive  the  stady,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  honest  opinion  respecting 
them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  wiH  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  Fhi- 
keophy  of  Art ;  they  will  be  to  Painting,  and  indeed  to  all  the  Fine  ArU,  what  the 
critique  of  Allston's  friend  Colbriogb  upon  WoanswoaTU  has  been  to  Poetry. 
And  the  reader  who  will  not  be  deterred  from  the  study  of  them  by  a  little  apparently 
metaphysical  subtlety  of  argument,  will  find  them  no  less  beautiftd  as  specimens  of 
elegant  literature  than  as  works  of  laborious  thinking.  Their  value  to  art  is  inesti- 
mable. 


LkCTURBI  BBrORB  THB  HuXTtNOTON  LlBRART  ASSOCIATION.     By  ROV.  F.  W.  ShBLTOM* 

of  St.  JonM*s  Choroh,  Huntington,  Long-Island. 

Whatever  appears  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Suelton  will  be  found  to  possess  two 
marked  characteristics — directness  and  deamess.  He  does  not  overlay  his  subject 
with  words,  until  what  he  means  to  say  is  smothered,  but  he  conveys  his  thoughts  at 
once  to  his  reader^s  mind,  in  language  singularly  forcible  and  fellcitons.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  first  of  the  lectures  before  us,  *  The  Oold  Mania,^  and  <iuoled 
an  admirable  and  characteristic  f)asBage  from  its  pages,  descriptive  of  a  miser,  his 
habitation,  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  a  very  able  lectuire,  and  will  weD  repay  peru- 
sal. The  second,  on  *■  The  Use  and  Abme  of  Reason,''  is  of  a  hi^er  logical  otder, 
and  the  subject  is  treated  with  marked  power.  We  ^ve  the  concluding  paragra^ 
of  this  eloquent  lecture : 


*  In  religion  Besson  goes  beyond  her  prorinoov  tn  a  dispo8itI<n  to  aaalyxe  simple  thSn^s,  to  «L 

and  subdivide  too  narrowly,  and  to  mar  a  grand  truth  hy  attempting  to  explain  the  mcMOaod.  b 
natural  things  we  may  carry  this  fiur*;  but  in  spiritual  things  the  thoughts  of  Oon  are  too  deep  aora^ 
Idon  are  apt  to  split  up  elemeots  Into  manT  parts,  and  enter  into  curious  dlwqnisitions  upon  each, 
until  the  srand  whole  is  entirelT  dlsslDated  and  is  seen  no  more.  After  they  Mve  pulled  the  trath 
topieoee  they  are  unable  to  put  ft  togetner,  and  it  is  forever  lost  to  their  own  souls.  uiBtead  of  takfag 
the  simple  Faith  as  it  is  legitimately  received,  consisting  of  few  elements,  and  those  eotirelT  cooso* 
nant  with  the  nature  of  man,  some  one  will  sit  down  to  embody  the  wkoU  ssrstem  of  God,  aahis  own 
intellect  deduoos  it,  to  show  the  right  adaptation  of  aU  that  multitude  of  parts  Into  which  he  apttts  IL 
Were  we  not  treading  on  forbidden  ground  upon  an  occasion  like  this,  we  might  iUnatrale  what  we 
mean  by  this  hair«plTtting.  It  is  enough  to  aseert  the  Iblly  of  il.  and  thai  no  good  can  oome  ui  It. 
It  has  given  rise  to  odium,  rancor  and  malevolence  in  all  ages.  It  has  taken  Are  and  teggot  to  pro- 
mote the  peaceAil  religion  of  Cheist.    It  is  futile  Ibr  this  reason.    In  the  cold  region  of  pure  malhe- 

'  mAtics  truth  is  clear  and  crystaL  Ton  might  as  well  attempt  to  deny  that  the  sun  shines  in  the 
heavens  as  to  dispute  its  steps  or  to  deny  its  conclusions;  Ibr  the  sun  in  the  heavens  bears  witneM 
to  them  when  it  pours  down  all  its  light  to  confirm  them;  it  bears  witness  to  them  when  ills  eclipasd 
in  gloom  to  oonflrm  them.  Here  the  symbol  corresponds  aoountely  with  the  thins  repreaented.  Bat 
in  metaphysics  the  case  is  diflbrent;  for  a  straight  line  may  be  defined,  but  an  SMtnct  Idea  Is  vwy 
subtle  and  hard  to  be  limited  by  definition,  and  a  thoownd  men  see  it  with  athoosaad  egres;  and  as 
the  same  letters,  seen  from  diflerent  positions,  ore  often  ingeniously  made  to  mil  different  wordsi 
so  the  idea  is  taken  by  each  from  the  Mtiit  where  he  views  it.  The  eyes  of  both  partiea  take  In  the 
same  substance,  but  they  are  not  inteUigible  to  each  other,  and  Uenoe  a  battle  or  words  which  is 
everlasting.  It  is  hard  to  take  hold  of  that  which  has  no  outward  sign  or  representative,  languags 
sdopts  this  hint  In  the  philosophy  of  construction.  Every  hmguage  is  flHea  with  mefaBlior  drawa 
from  tangible  objects.  It  Is  found  in  nearly  every  word,  making  speech  pictureeque  and  tnlelUgible. 
The  common  Idiom  is  simple,  ancf  common  thoughts  are  almost  painted,  it  Is  so  dear  and  evidaBL 
But  among  met^hysicians,  in  ^ite  of  preconcerted  terms  and  definitions  and  the  nomeodatars  ef 
adonce,  they  are  at  loggerheads  upon  every  question,  and  not  one  of  them  exactly  understands  the 
other,  yet  it  is  probable  that  thej  think  the  same.  Upon  indifferent  questions  of  morals  tlie.d)8ca»> 
aion  may  be  harmless,  nay  usefm  as  a  sharpener  of  intdlect  and  for  the  attrition  of  minds;  botwhsa 
it  comes  to  the  alHmiportant  8nl:||eGts  on  which  human  destiny  depends,  upon  whieh  grounds  the 
atrungestof  relationa  are  knit  together  or  Bunderedfit  is  a  mtsfononeanciaoane.  Tne  telellBci 
Bins,  and  the  intellect  must  abide  punishment. 

*  The  melancholy  lesson  to  be  derived  (h>m  the  subieot  iSvthat  the  Reason,  the  noble  (teolty  whkk 
distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts  which  perish ;  which  elevates  him  toward  God  ;  which  ia  eapahto 
of  such  sublime  achievements ;  which  makes  him  a  partaker  of  such  pure  e^foymenla ;  which  Is 
adapted  Ibr  such  indefinite  Improvement  and  may  go  on  to  napple  with  mure  and  more  doriac  an 
Immortal  existence,  is  itself  fUlen  and  corrupt  with  his  whole  nature.  Behig  throned  in  the  nuad, 
U  may  not,  exoept  in  suMootion  to  FSith,  cast  Its  light  of  gk>ry  over  the  heart.  It  is  not  of  Itself  oon- 
•■rvsttve  of  his  nature;  ftxr  in  the  first  place  acute  as  It  is,  it  never  could  have  origimrtwl  or  oon> 
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Mived  the  simpleet  fcrotlM  which  were  reyeeled  (br  our  gaidanoe  iktMn  the  divine  mind.  Though  it 
Bar  travel  to  the  stan  and  measore  aeourately  the  orbits  of  the  planetSf  it  never  would  hare  pro-- 
muigated  this  saying :  *  Lore  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  fbr  them  that 
desptteftilly  use  vou.* 

*  In  the  next  place  it  never  would  have  enabled  man  to  carry  out  such  apreoept.  fbr  as  we  have 
seen,  by  reason  of  his  fldlen  nature^  he  revises  ro  applT  it  to  such  topics.  He  soars  with  it  to  the  risi- 
ble firmament,  but  it  does  not  conduct  him  to  the  mgher  hearens,  where  aU  purity  dwells.  This  is 
prored  by  the  history  of  the  most  refined  nations.  Look  at  them  in  the  transcendent  glory  to  which 
they  have  been  carried  by  arts  and  arms;  when  the  poets  had  irrou^toat  the  nuxit  sublime  crea- 
tions, models  of  purity  and  elegance  for  all  time ;  when  the  painter  «nd  the  sculptor  hare  executed 
the  master-pieces  of  art ;  when  architecture  has  buUded  up  her  monuments  of  beauty  which  still 
lire  enshrined  In  the  balmy  air  of  Italy  or  Greece.  But  rice  flourlrtied  at  the  same  time  in  the  most 
ingenious  forms  and  lowest  degradation;  and  at  last  under  its  baleftil  influence,  national  gloir  be- 
came a  wreck  and  all  but  their  memory  has  passed  away.  Look  at  indiriduals.  In  the  midst  of 
their  bright  achievements  and  endowments,  ttier  hare  fallen  like  stars  ftom  hearen,  tearing  <mly  a 
bright  light  in  their  train,  which  was  soon  quenched  in  darimeas.' 

A  few  copies  of  the  pamphlet  oontaining  the  two  lectures,  to  which  we  hare  scarcely 
awarded  that  meed  of  praisa  which  they  deserve,  may  be  found  at  the  publication  of- 
fice of  the  Kniokbrbocker. 


Dick  Axn  Port:  or  Incidents  of  a  Cruise  In  the  United  States'  Frigate  ^Oonsrees*  to  California. 
By  Ber.  Walter  Coltom,  U.  8.  N.  1  rol.  iSmo.  pp.  40a  New-Yprk  t  A.  8.  Barkis  and 
Com  PAMY,  51  John^treet. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  the  recent  Alcalde  of  Monterey,  through  whose  let- 
ters from  the  Pacific  coast,  published  in  our  leading  journals,  we  had  the  first  distinct 
glimpses  of  the  marvellous  riches  of  the  new  Ophir,  was  long  ago  known  to  our 
readers  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  liveliest  contributors  to  the  Knickerbocker,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our  American  authors,  in  a  certain  vein  of  ethnolo- 
gical and  scenic  observation,  for  which  twenty  years,  more  or  less,  of  continued  ser- 
vice in  the  navy,  in  the  seas  of  various  countries,  had  given  him  ample  opportunttiet. 
His  previous  works,  ^  Ship  and  Shore,'  ^  Constantinople  and  Athens,'  eto.,  were  no- 
ticed with  just  encomiums  in  these  pages  upon  their  appearance ;  and  we  see  in  the 
present  performance  the  same  fine  qualities  for  which  they  were  distinguished,  with 
some  additional  attractions,  from  the  fresher  interest  of  the  scenes  visited,  which  in- 
clude Rio  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  lima,  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco.  The  work  is  in 
the  form  of  a  diary,  and  it  abounds  with  lively  description,  refined  sentiment,  and 
just  discrimination.  We  have  little  room  for  extracts,  but  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  ofifer  our  readers  a  single  specimen  of  Mr.  Colton's  quality,  from  the  journal  at 
sea: 

« A  LONG  line  was  floated  astern  this  momii^,  with  hook  and  bait,  for  an  albatross.  Several  of 
these  noble  birds  were  sailing  in  our  wake.  One  of  them  took  the  hook ;  and  as  be  was  drawn 
slowly  toward  the  ship,  his  female  companion  followed  close  at  his  side.  When  lifted  In^  she  looked 
up  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  berearement  that  would  not  dishonor  the  wife  of  his  captor 
in  a  rererse  of  ctreumetanoes.  We  found  in  his  shape  some  resemblance  to  the  wild  goose,  but 
much  larger  in  head  and  body,  and  with  a  longer  wing.  The  hook  had  not  ii^ured  him:  and  though 
his  wings  (which  measured  twelre  feet  between  their  tips)  were  pinioned,  he  walked  the  deck  with 
a  proud,  defiant  air ;  his  large  eye  flashed  with  indignation  and  menace.  His  beak  was  armed  with 
a  strong  hook,  like  that  of  the  falcon ;  his  plumage  was  white  as  The  driren  snow,  and  the  down  on 
bis  neck  soft  as  moonlit  melting  orer  the  rerge  of  an  erening  cloud.  He  was  captured  by  one  of 
our  passengers,  who  now  proposed  to  kill  him  fbr  the  sake  of  his  winfls.  But  the  sailors,  who 
always  associate  something  sacred  with  this  bird,  interfered ;  ther  predicted  nothing  but  head-winds, 
storms  and  misfortunes,  If  he  should  be  killed ;  and  unlocking  his  winss,  gare  him  a  toss  orer  tho 
ahip's  side  into  his  own  wild  element.  His  consort,  who  had  followed  the  ship  doselr  during  hl» 
oaimrity,  receired  him  with  outstretched  vrings;  she  sailed  around  him  as  he  lighted,  and  in  her 
caressing  Joy  threw  her  soft  neck  orer  this  wing  and  noW  orer  that.  In  a  few  momnnts  they  were 
cradled  side  by  side,  and  he  was  temng  her,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  sarage  beings  he  had  been  among, 
and  of  his  narrow  escape.* 

This  volume  is  to  be  followed  immediately  by  *  Three  Years  in  California,'  which 
will  be  anzk>«sly  awaited  by  Mr.  Colton's  many  friends  and  admirers. 
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'  The  Morning  Watch,  ▲  NARitATrnE,'  is  the  title  of  a  highly  spirited  and  imagi- 
natire  poem,  jnat  issued,  in  beantlfiil  style,  from  the  press  of  Pdtnam,  Number 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Broadway.  It  is  dedicated '  To  the  Memory  of  One  who 
liveth  the  Life  Immortal  in  that  Beautiful  Country  where  it  no  Night  on  Land 
or  Sea."*  It  is  replete  with  beauties,  as  we  shall  take  oooasion  to  demonstrate  in  the 
course  of  this  article ;  and  although  there  are  a  few  passages  which  may  at  first  seem 
somewhat  obscure  to  the  merely  casual  reader,  yet  a  second  perusal,  with  the  auUior's 
purpose  and  aim  in  view,  will  make  all  clear.  IVe  cannot  better  indicate  the  chane- 
ter  and  scope  of  the  poem  than  by  presenting  the  author's  '  Outline  of  the  NarratUe,' 
which  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  embraced  in  side-notes,  like  those  whieh 
illustrate  Coleeioob's  '  Antient  Manner :' 

•PABT    TEB    FIRST. 

X. 

*Thb  Boene  is  in  a  tropic  land,  apon  a  high  bluff  oYorlooking  the  sea. 
^The  coming  of  Night  is  announcad. 

*  And  a  trayeller  flx>in  a  distant  country  asks  if  the  night  be  wrr  fUr. 

^  The  voice  replies  that  the  night  comes  silently,  and  that  a  small  white  cloud  Is  seen  in  Hie  oOag, 
with  which  the  lightning  is  at  play. 

*  Also  that  the  night  doth  foreshadow  to  the  goilty  a  long  night  of  terror  and  dismay. 

*  But  to  some  it  promiseth  a  beautiful  morning,  in  a  land  where  Is  no  care  or  weariness,  or  aqy 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  the  Infinite  Oon  who  roleth  both  day  and  night 

^Then  the  Traveller  replies  that  this  is  doubtless  that  country  to  which  he  is  journeying. 
«Bat  moved  thereto  by  a  sudden  and  mysterious  impulse,  he  caDs  upon  Gon  to  stay  the  ni^^ 
t  But  the  night  travels  on. 

*  Then  the  traveller  comfbrteth  himself  that  the  stars — and  the  gentle  wind,  which  now,  after  fka 
flnt  chiU  of  the  evening,  is  warm  and  pleasant  agato— will  go  with  him  on  his  long  louiney. 

*But  suddenly  his  limbs  fUl  him,  and  he,  perforce,  must  tarry  there  for  the  night  And  as  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  doth  somettmes  come  to  those  who  are  about  to  depart  hence,  so  now  tt  seemeOi 
to  him  his  hour  is  approaching. 

^Pointing  to  the  stars,  he  showeth  the  stranger  bow  securely  we  sail  among  them,  for  God  ke^eOi 
them,  each  in  his  aUotted  place,  so  that  no  harm  cometh  to  any. 

*■  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  pain,  and  weariness,  and  infinite  distress  under  these  beantiftal  sUss, 
as  do  know  even  the  brute  things  of  the  earth. 

*•  Then  the  traveller  propoaeth  to  the  stranger  that  he  will  recount  to  him  the  hlsCoiy  of  his  lifo. 

XX. 

*>  Ua  begins  with  a  description  of  his  native  country  and  his  early  home— a  pleasant  land. 

*  And  Uie  dwellen  thernn  lived  happUy,  wondering  much  and  cheetfiiDj  how  all  things  were  so 
ftiraodgood.  * 

'Then  came  a  messenger  to  them,  saying  that  aU  this  visible  world  is  not  eternal,  tnil  waa  crsatsd 
in  old  time  by  Onb  who  still  oareth  for  it,  and  giveth  it  constantly  life  and  motion. 

*Then  behold  appeared  upon  all  things  a  beauty  and  glory  greater  than  aU  other  before,  and  they 
became  a  langua^  which  told  them  constantly  of  that  Gebat  Bbiko.  So  that  in  aU  time  they 
seemed  to  be  walking  in  Biapresenee—ihe  presence  of  the  Most  Hioh— (As  WomBavcL— tte 
ALKieHTT  —  the  ANaiNT  or  Days. 

*  And  the  morning  and  the  evening  seemed  like  the  going  and  coming  of  His  angels. 
^  A  mother  prayetti  for  her  child. 

« And  often  at  even-tido  she  Bing»  a  scmg  of  a  beauUf\il  country,  flur  away,  where  Is  no  ni^t 
^  But  as  the  knowledge  of  evil  tempts  one  to  know  and  be  familiar  with  it,  so  now,  oHier  agencies, 

evil  agendea— were  about  him,  for  whom  that  daily  prayor  was  oflbred,  meetii^  him  in  aU  thisgi 

and  in  all  places. 

*  Veiling  their  own  wretchedness  and  wo,  they  put  on  the  guise  of  sadness  and  a  toooUiK  metah 
€boly,ailemBtlng  with  an  unnatural  lifo  and  vivacity;  sod  at  last  they  lead  him  away. 
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<Bitt  betee  he  Imtm  the  boniKlaries  of  hie  home,  he  penaes  Ibr  one  Uwi  look,  and  behold,  one 
looking  Ulu  an  angel  ii  taMeUng  on  the  margtn  of  the  sea,  moUoolenaMl  speeehlen^ 
up  into  the  blue  heaTena.    But,  aa  one  gone  mad,  he  tarns  anddenly,  and  the  world  and  the  danc 
night  recelTe  him  to  their  amM. 

IXX. 

*The  trareOer  enters  the  world  of  actkm  and  trial— the  crowded  streeta  where  the  living  and  the 
dead  pass  ailenUy,  and  no  one  saith,  'Good  Morrow,*  or  *How  is  tt  with  theer  for  the  dead,  ob- 
aerre,  are  of  no  aecomit. 

^He  dosoants  upon  the  otUs  of  the  world,  and  hath  a  vision  of  a  great  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Hnngarj. 

'llie  traveller  apostrophises  the  world,  likening  It  to  the  andent  Nineveh,  which  lieth  all  mute 
and  still  under  the  sands  of  the  desert 


'  And  above  this  great  city,  now  under  the  sands,  other  generations  come  op  and  bnUd  their  tombs, 
aiidjiqr  them  down  to  their  last  sleep ;  ami  again  the  sands  drift  about  the  walls,  and  while  the  blue 

Itself  Shan  stand  in  the  presence 
eh  do  tede  at  the  first  touch  of 
i  paseeth  away,  and  is  seen  no 


heaven  arches  above  them,  they  aU  slumber  on  together. 
'But  the  time  shall  come  when  this  great  city  and  the  great  world  itself  shall  stand  in  the  presence 
.  of  the  Host  High  ;  and  as  the  beauttfU  paintings  in  buried  Nineveh  do  tede  at  the  first  touch  of 
the  light  and  the  air,  so  at  the  breath  of  God  the  glory  of  this  worid  pa 
more. 

^  The  traveler  returns  to  the  account  of  his  Uf^  which  now  bad  become  evil  oontinuany.  Living 
therefore,  not  in  unison  and  harmony  with  nature,  all  the  visible  world  gradually  changed  to  him 
and  became,  as  it  were,  dark  and  threatening. 

*Oh  a  bright  morning  in  the  autumn-time,  the  traveller  goeth  into  the  fields,  seeking  a  holiday, 
and  there  appear  to  him  visions  of  his  better  days. 

*  Old  Aces  come  crowding  about  him,  old  songs  are  sung  again,  okl  prayers  are  uttered,  half  un- 
consciously, until  he  heara  some  one  say  *  Amen/ 

*  And  walking  down  the  lawn,  with  the  m»untain-brook  which  disoourseth  incessantly  with  him, 
he  enters  an  ancient  wood ;  and  nowhere  does  he  find  the  disturbing  elements  which  make  up  the 
atrife  and  contest  of  the  great  world,  but  all  is  caJmnnsa  and  selfpoesession,  and  a  speaking,  or  sflent 
Joy. 

*He  considerelh  the  beauty  of  the  tree:  which  having  no  thought  to  do  other  than  the  win  of 
God,  silently  executes  It ;  ana  for  the  beautlAii  light  and  the  showers,  and  the  night  dew  and  the 
pleasant  air,  it  returm  aU  which  it  hath,  and  which  they  have  made— its  flowers  and  fruit  Thia  is 
the  thanksgiving. 

*  Again  appeareth  to  the  tmveUer  other  visions:  and  pictures  of  bis  past  Ufe,  with  a  sad  music, 
'    -     ^~     •       "       ' '■     gh  r  ■  "     •"        *     *  


,  iss  before  him.  He  reflects  that  theee  pictures,  though  ihded,  wiU  one  day  be  revived  and  their 
color  made  permanent;  and  he  discovers  how  discordant  is  oU  that  Ufe  with  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  the  external  worid. 

*  And  he  returns  to  his  home  in  the  mountain  valley. 

*  But  his  home  was  desolate:  the  mother's  prayer  had  been  answered. 

*■  As  a  vear  before  he  had  lookec*  down  upon  that  country,  almost  in  madndes  in  the  sight,  so  now 
wpennd  to  him  again,  but  in  vision  only,  the  robes  of  white,  the  pale  lips,  the  folded  haiids,  and 
the  upraised  eyes,  looking  into  the  sUU  heaven. 

*  Then  a  great  sadness  (bOm  upon  him. 

*  He  lieth  by  the  Be»eide,  and  in  sleep  seeUi  a  strange  world,  which,  though  it  sailed  among  others 
that  were  very  fUr  and  beantiftal,  was  itself,  and  of  its  own  choice,  as  it  were,  an  outcast  among  them. 

*  He  looks  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  work!,  and  theta-  sUent  wretchedness,  which  is  very  terrible. 

■V. 

*Thk  traveller  wakes  from  sleep  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  finds  himself  again  in  a  worid  of  lifo 
and  action. 

*  But  now  it  is  no  more  a  worid  of  Joy  and  beauty.  Ahnost  as  one  gone  mad,  he  wanders  about 
theland.  ^ 

*  But  he  remembers  unoonsdously  how  aU  things  seemed  to  him  In  his  earlv  days.  He  knoweth 
that  Nature  Ls  kinder  than  man,  and,  with  a  kind  of  instinct,  he  stays  among  the  mountains  and  by 
theses 

'With'  the  spirit  of  a  little  chikl,  he  Ustens  to  what  they  say,  for  they  are  seldom  silent,  and  If 
silent,  it  seems  like  the  silence  of  prayer. 

^Suddenly  he  imagines  that  all  this  beantiftil  worship  is  for  him,  and  for  a  little  whUe  he  rests, 
and  is  at  peace  with  all  thicgs. 

'Elate  with  his  new^wm  happiness,  he  saith  unto  his  soul,  *  We  wlU  sin  no  more.* 

'The  tmveUer  goes  back  in  memory  lo  that  morning.  He  apostrophizes  his  home,  and  Uves  again 
in  imagination  mrough  the  long  nij^t  of  fear  and  dismay. 

*  With  a  mingled  yearning  and  horror  for  his  part  sins,  which  stiU  crowd  about  him  in  the  silent 
night-watohesThe  barreth  out  the  stan,  for  they  are  ookl  and  pure,  and  have  no  svmpathy  with  evU. 
But  in  the  morning-watch  these  spirits  depart,  and  there  enters  the  Presence  of  Onb  long  since  de- 
parted. The  traveller  knoweth  then  that  angels  are  about  him,  and  he  sinks  to  rest.  HesaiUi,now 
I  win  dream  of  the  happy  land.  

•PART    THE    SECOND. 
I. 

*Tn  traveller  retnms  again  to  the  Ufe-narratlve. 

'TeUing  of  an  old  man  who  Uved  in  the  mountains,  who  describes  to  him  a  wonderfti]  country 
for  awi^ln  the  west 
'There  Is  no  night  there,  but  always  the  day —always  the  momingi  so  that  the  beautlfol  light 


Btayeth  and  dweUeth  perpetuaUy  with  aU  things. 
'And  he  aitteth  aU  the  long  night 


under  the  open  heavens,  thinking  of  that  country. 
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*    - 

^And  now  he  rememb«n  the  song,  tang  w  oAen  in  Um  olden  ttme  bf  On  nowdepartod^wUeh 
toM  of  this  same  eoontry,  the  flv  away  eoantrr,  the  beanUAil  countiy  OTer  the  ms. 

«Tbe  traTeUerrasohree  that  he  wUl  8et  fbith  in  Moreh  of  it. 

^The  mpraliig  oomea. 

« And  aHlttle  cloud  sails  out  upon  the  sky,  and  goes  on  slowly  toward  the  west 

*The  traveller  leaToe  his  home,  and  where  the  little  dood  siood  poised  over  an  iq>laiid  langei  he 
says  to  that  land  his  last  good-by. 

It. 

*Hb  now  enters  the  wilderness. 

*  And  at  mid-day  reaches  a  high  mountain  pass. 

(And  lookii«  down  on  the  country  which  he  had  left,  behoU  the  little  dood  waa  not  there,  hot 
was  poised  as  before  overhead. 

tltwaswonderftil;  for  there  was  no  breath  of  air  In  the  sky,  and  no  other  dood. 

^The  traveller  donbts  whether  it  be  a  dood  or  a  vision  only. 

*And  with  a  prophesy  which  proves  true,  he  gaessetii  that  the  dond  may  be  going  with  htm  on 
his  Journey. 

( And  it  was  even  so. 

*Then  the  traveller  buiUeth  an  altar  between  the  mountains,  and  rests  for  the  day. 

*But  at  nigfatfoll  he  continues  his  Journey,  when,  behold  a  bri^dit  path  opens  before  him,  wheie 
are  the  prints  of  innumerable  foet— the  feet,  as  he  imagines,  oi  thoae  who  have  gone  befon,  no 
douhtf  in  search  of  the  same  country. 

« The  traveller  dlsoourseth  upon  the  ir«|r  which  Is  given  to  all,  the  path  in  which  we  must  waDc, 
and  that  life  and  death  are  matters  of  choice  to  all  beings,  death  consisting  dilefly  in  being  left  to 
one's  seli;  abandoned  of  God,  in  whom  all  things  that  live  have  life.  • 

ITT. 

( Iff  the  course  of  his  long  Journey,  the  traveller  pauses  one  morning  before  daybreak,  and  looks 
abroad  upon  a  wide  range  of  sea  and  land. 

*  And  he  discoursetii  with  the  earth.  * 
*The  earth  replies,  but  vaguely. 

« Then  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  earth  must  pass  away,  the  traveller  deciarea  that  Gen 
will  buiki  another  home  for  him,  where  will  begin  the  life  immortal. 

*Then  comes  the  morning,  and  praying  that  he  may  be  made  pure,  like  the  Ught,  the  traveller  and 
the  bright  morning  travd  on  together. 

IV. 

(  And  now  many  yean  have  gone  since  that  bright  morning,  but  still  he  travels  on,  not  doabtfaig 
of  the  ooon^  to  which  he  Journeys. 
« For  the  Ultto  doud  is  with  him  always. 

*  And  ofUm  he  has  visions  of  that  land  which  the  old  man  told  to  him— the  *ftr  away  ooonlry, 
the  beautifol  country,  where  is  no  night  on  land  or  sea.* 

(Some  say  that  he  is  mad ;  some  say  that  he  is  a  dreamer;  but  whom  some  angd  guards  from  aU 
harm. 

*  But  he  travels  on  \  saying  to  all,  that  we  shall  meet  againt  and  then  will  appear  who  are  the  mad 
men  and  who  the  dreamers. 

V. 

*■  It  is  now  the  momina  watch,  and  tlie  traveller  having  conduded  the  story  of  hia  life  and  tooiney 
aaks  the  stranger  to  look  forth  scain,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sign  of  morning,  for  a  sudden  dJu I  nsss 
surrounds  liim,  and  he  surmtseth  that  his  hour  of  departure  is  at  hand. 

*Tho  stranger  replies  that  the  night  is  still  moving  on  grandly  as  ever,  and  nowhere  ia  any  gleam 
of  morning. 

*  The  traveller  cheereth  and  comforteth  the  stranger,  that  the  morning,  the  beantifol  morning,  will 
surely  come :  it  will  not  foil. 

'•  But  whether,  as  by  the  coming  of  death,  or  by  the  sdemn  stillness  of  the  nlriit,  and  the  strange 
history  of  this  strange  man,  the  stranger  is  appalled  and  overpowered  with  the  awfolnees  of  the  some. 

^But  now  an  angel  taketh  the  traveller  away  to  his  early  hqme,  and  there,  in  vision,  be  seeth 
again  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  the  beautiAil  home  underneath  the  hiUs. 

*■  And  he  heareth  voices  which  csll  to  him,  and  which  say, '  The  night  is  past,  oometh  the  day'—te 
awav,  far  away,  they  call  to  him,  ^The  night  is  past,  cometh  the  day.' 

*llie  day  1  the  day  !^  Ah,  without  doubt,  the  long,  long  Journey  is  now  nearly  over;  one  stop 
more,  and  now  the  traveller  is  entering  this  wonderfiil  couDuy,  the  beautiftd  coui^ry,  the  for  away 
country,  ^  where  is  no  night  on  land  or  sea  r 

( Will  the  traveller  return?  shall  we  see  him  again? 

*  At  some  distant  day  he  may  return,  but  now  we  need  not  stay— it  is  irrevocable:  he  Is  gow. 
But  in  that  country  where  he  now  dwells  we  may  see  the  traveller  again.  OA,  be  strwng^  ht  stnnf : 
fear  not,^ 

Having  thtw  giyen  tbe  *  Outline'  of  the  author,  we  proceed  to  present  a  few  ex- 
Iraots,  which  sufficiently  vindicate  his  claims  to  a  distingnished  postion  among  Ameri- 
can poets.  His  poem  is  informed  with  a  deep  sphit  of  devotion,  and  in  some  of  iti 
features  is  not  unlike  the  *  Pilgrim's  Frpgreaa^  of  Buntan.  We  alluded  some  mooHis 
ago,  in  another  department  of  this  Magaadne,  to  parts  of  the  poem  which  we  had 
been  permitted  to  peruse  in  the  manuscript ;  and  we  quoted  on  that  occasion  the  fine 
opening  of  the  first '  Part/  oommencing 

^In  silence  and  sadness  oometh  the  night ;' 
together  with  the  noble  passage  concendng  Nmereh,  and  the  lesson  tnglit  by  her 
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glory  and  her  deetmotion.  These  eztraots  will  be  well  remembered  by  our  retders, 
for  ihey  were  very  strikiiig  and  beaatifiil,  and  one  of  them  in  partkmlar  was  copied 
widely  at  the  time  in  contemporary  pnblioationa.  We  commence  our  present  extraota 
with  a  passage  desoriptive  of  a  mother  praying  for  her  child : 


*  PoE  her  child,  prayed  abet 

Tbat  God  would  care  tor  him  ahray, 

And  lead  him  in  Hia  pertoet  way : 

And  whatsoever  of  alloy 

Were  mingled  in  her  8<Hiff  of  praise, 

Or  pain,  and  suflbring,  and  disease, 

And  waklnff  nights,  and  weary  days; 

sun  would  It  be  a  song  of  Joy, 

If  a  kind  Fatbkr  would  pnrtect  her  boy: 

Bat  thoa  art  merdftil,  she  said,  and  wise, 

Oh,  gnide  thou  all  his  destfaiiest 

Not  this  world's  Ihme  I  ask  for  him. 

Or  power,  or  place,  or  length  of  days ; 

But  giro  him  strength,  pore  thoughts  and  pntiie, 

And  make  his  great  heart  in  all  things 

Constant  4n  giving— as  a  foontain  flings 

Sweet  waters  momently : 

But  if  the  time  Shan  be 

When  he  no  more  will  hearken  mito  Thkk  ; 

Follow  no  more  thy  oonnsels ;  and  astray. 

That  mother  often  sings  to  her  boy  a  legend,  handed  on  from  a  distant  generation, 
of  a  bright,  a  &r-away  country,  over  the  seas  and  mountains,  where  it  is  always  day : 


Hia  feet  go  down  that  way, 

Which  leadeth  unto  darkneas  and  the  grare; 

And  there  be  none  to  save; 

And  then,  amid  the  shontings  and  the  strife 

And  mshibg  of  the  wheels  of  life, 

Shadows,  terrtUe  and  dim. 

Fold  roond  him.  UU  he  see  no  more 

The  beacon  on  the  fer^ff  shore, 

Fold  round  him«  and  no  angel  stay 

His  quick  step  down  that  starless  way : 

Oh,  FATHsaflet  me  die  fbr  him  I 

Let  him  not  die !— but  in  that  day 

Oh,  let  me  die  for  him ! 


Thus  dally  on  the  maibled  beach. 

The  mortung  and  the  evening  eadi. 

Were  haOowM ;  and  every  day 

The  two  fedr  angels  seemed  to  say,    [pass  away.* 

That  strength  was  in  that  prayer,  which  would  not 


*  Nbvbe  the  nifldit  shuts  in  that  oouubry, 

Or  Cometh  the  foaming  gray ; 
But  the  day  shines  on  tonwvt 
in  that  country  for  away. 

*  All  the  golden  hours  of  morning, 

Chiming  ever  the  same  sweetuy, 
Singing  of  morning,  morning  only, 
In  Uiat  country  fer  away. 

<0h«  my  Ufe  is  ftdl  of  Joy, 

As  my  heart  is  ftdl  ahray ; 
But  often  still  I'm  thinking 
Of  that  country  fer  away. 


*  The  night  is  very  beantiftd,         • 

But  more  beantiftil  the  day ; 
Oh,  I  think  that  God  must  live  there. 
In  that  country  fer  away  t 

^Is  there  borrow  In  that  land? 

Are  there  weary  hearts,  I  prayf 
Do  they  seek  for  death,  I  ask  you, 
In  that  country  fer  away  t 

*There  is  no  sorrow  In  that  land, 

And  all  weary  hearts,  they  say. 
Shall  find  rest  and  J^  and  peace 
In  that  country  fer  away.*^ 


In  the  following  webrd  and  original  passage,  the  traveller,  in  a  yision  by  the  sea- 
ride,  '  seeth  a  strange  world,  which,  although  it  sailed  among  others  that  were  very 
fiur  and  beautiful,  was  itself,  and  of  its  own  choice,  as  it  were,  an  outcast  among 
them.'    It  was  '  a  world  lying  in  wickedness :' 


•Its  light,  if  such  it  was,  was  as  the  light 
Of  breaking  waters  on  a  midnight  sea: 
Where  ever  storm  and  daikness  and  ailnght 
Blingle  perpetually. 

*  Ite  sky,  lowohung  and  starless,  such  as  night 
And  coming  tempest  flash  upon  the  sight ; 
A  darkness  beaded,  as  the  sea  with  foam. 
Where  slept  the  lightnings  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

«Upon  this  silent  world  there  sUent  stood 
A  vast  and  countless  multitude ; 
With  downward  eyes,  and  lips  of  bloodlees 

white, 
And  speechlees  all;  no  word  of  hale  or  love. 
Or  fear  or  agony,  no  sigh  or  moan : 
But  as  from  some  ponderous  bell,  sky4iung. 
Unseen  within  the  vault  above, 
In  pauses  from  its  iron  tongue, 
Fen  through  the  gloom  (as  H  were  a  groan 
From  aU  that  hoM)  one  deep,  sad  tone, 
A  sfaMle  toD ;  at  which  all  eyes  were  raised, 
And  Dps  apart,  each  looked  a  kind  of  Joy, 


Something  like  madness :  but  soon  again. 
As  a  quiac  lightning  to  the  brain. 
Upon  their  downward  feces,  fell 
The  look  of  wo  unutterable ! 

( A  mother  and  her  child  met  there ; 
Both  were  so  beautifril  and  fhlr. 
That,  so  it  seemed,  a  milder  mood 
Pervaded  that  vast  multitude ; 
But  the  mother  gazed  at  her  speechless  child. 
And  the  child  looked  up  at  her  silent  mother. 
One  with  a  look  so  wan  and  wild, 
And  with  so  blank  despair,  the  other : 
And  prqred  (Oh,  Ood,  forgive  their  am!) 
That  Jbsus  Christ  mlc^t  die  again. 
Or  some  quick  mwdnesH  set  them  free 
From  such  unnatural  misery ! 
But  still  they  gazed,  the  child  and  mother, 
And  still  with  look  more  lerriMe ; 
TiU,  suddenly,  each  spumed  the  other, 
And  then  forever  on  them  fell 
(Oh,  type  and  countersign  of  hell  I) 
That  look  of  wo  unutterable  !* 
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,    Here  is  an  aipinrtioii  worthy  of  a  ohiifltiaii  and  a  patriot ;  and  it  is  ezpre«ed  with 
unmiatakeaUe  feeling : 


^  O,  OnuT,  who  heareth  pmjtr, 

When  ahaU  theirs  be  the  victory, 
The  many,  and  down-Croddeii ;  they 

Who  bear  the  burden  of  the  da/? 
Oh !  cheer  and  atrenffthen  them  alwayt 

And  let  them  not  aespair ; 
Band  them,  the  millions,  all  as  one 

In  the  great  might  of  nnison ; 
And  with  them,  let  Tht  right  arm  light 

Hie  Battle  or  the  Right  r 


•  O,  CmuT,  who  heareth  prqrer, 
Thou  knoweet  how  the  whole  earth  tKnOBlh 
And  reeleOi  with  the  shock 
or  war  and  pestilenoe  and  death  I 
Eyen  the  heayens  seem  to  mock 
At  us,  as  prayers  were  wasted  brealfa: 
Thou  see'st  the  dawning  on  the  hiU ; 
When  shall  be  done  Tht  will, 
Oh  t  when  shall  morning  corner 


Solemn  and  awe-fiill  are  these  reflectionB  upon  life,  death,  and  a  judgment  to 
oome : 


*'  Ahd  while  the  round  world,  cool  within  the 

nig^^ 
And  murmuring  ever  as  of  pleasant  dreams. 
Went  down  to  meet  the  morning,  I  to  my  cot> 

tagehome 
Went  slowly  down  the  dewy  mountain-side, 
And  said  unto  my  soul, « Oh,  wo  betide 
The  iU  that  henceforth  may  overshadow  thee, 
Thou  soul  immortal  I    A  few  days  yet  we  roam, 
And  erer  travelling  in  the  self-same  round, 
And  ever  seeking  what  shall  not  be  found, 
And  ever  hasUng  with  the  flutheet  star. 
Silently,  swiftly,  to  the  Judgment-bar  I 
Oh,  soul  immortal,  let  us  sin  no  more! 
Oh,  soul  iomiortal,  let  us  no  more  fear  I 


But  listening  to  the  surges  on  the  diore, 

Attune  OS  to  the  music  that  is  here, 

Even  the  echo  of  the  lilb  to  oome! 

And  so,  when  called  or  Ck>n, 

We  step  without  these  walls  or  flesh  and  bk»d, 

It  will  be  going  to  our  natural  home ; 

Not  lost,  benighted.  In  a  land  or  storma. 

Begirt  and  heralded  with  phantom  forma, 

But  light-surrounded,  hailwith  songs  oT  prate 

The  sunny  climate  of  our  earlv  dava. 

And  find  again,  more  beautUw  and  mlr, 

The  hopes  and  visions  that  have  lingered  thera^ 

Oh,  hopes  gone  up  I  oh,  memories  laid  away  I 

Unto  thatdav 
Keep  bright  your  robea  of  immortality  f 


The  ^  dead  years,  rolling  backward,'  leave  the  traveller,  in  his  vision,  with  his  mo- 
ther, at  the  threshold  of  his  early  home,  from  which  she  departs  and  retoms  not 
again: 


*  Not  again,  though  soon  the  coming 

Of  the  spring  bade  all  rejoice ; 
Not  again,  thoufffa  all  the  summer 
Came  the  birds  that  loved  her  voice. 

*Oh,  the  many  pravers  in  secret. 

Earnest,  low-voiced,  sobbing  prayer. 
When  she  knew  not  that  I  listened, 
As  an  angel  held  me  tberel 

« Listened,  but  with  rebel  spirit. 

And  a  heart  unyiekiing«  stiove. 
As  a  demon  with  an  angel. 
With  those  words  of  peace  and  love. 

<Ob,mymolherI  oh,  my  childhood ! 

Oh,  the  days  that  are  no  more  1 

And  the  years  they  bear  me  onward 

Farther,  flirther  firom  that  shore  I 

( And  still  Ihrther  ftom  that  other. 
In  the  land  where  I  would  be ; 
Far  beyond  the  purple  mountains, 
And  beyond  the  gleaming  sea: 

*  Where  nloht  cornea  no  more  for  ever. 

And  a  ^fory  is  on  high, 
Not  of  the  moon,  nor  of  the  stars, 
Nor  the  sunUfl^  in  the  sky. 

( Oh,  thou  Christ!  who  art  that  glosy, 
Check  the  rolling  wheels,  that  I 

Mur  hear  once  more  of  panlon 
And  or  peace  belbce  I  die. 


<  Hush  1 1  hear  a  music  coming. 

As  of  voices  In  the  air; 
Ah  I  the  flashing,  snow-wiiite  garmeBtS) 
And  the  floating,  raven  hair ! 

*  Lo !  the  spirit-watchers  leave  me, 

And  a  Freeenoe.  pure  and  fldr, 
With  a  motion  calm,  majeetio 
As  an  angefs,  enters  there: 

*  With  the  same  calm  fhce  and  lovely 

That  bent  o^er  me  when  a  child ; 
Oh.  the  look  she  casts  upon  me! 
So  terrible!  so  mild! 

*  Oh,  my  mother!  oh,  my  chlldhoodl 

Oh,  the  days  that  are  no  more ! 

Oh  for  wings  to  bear  me  with  thee, 

Onward  to  that  happy  shore ! 

*■  With  a  finger  pointing  upwardt 
And  a  sweet  sad  snule  upon 

Her  angel  face,  that  wMspers  peace. 
The  bright  vision  passes  on  I 

<  But  I  know  that  angels  guard  me ; 

AaaohikilsbiktoreA: 
I  win  dream  of  the  still  watera. 
And  a  home  among  the  blest : 

*  A  bright  home,  apart  fkom  others, 

Where,  with  those  1  love  and  thoae 
Who  have  Journeyed  on  before  me, 
I  may  wordilp  and  reposer 


Do  not  these  lines  strike  yon,  reminisoential  reader,  as  extremely  tonohing  ? 
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Here  is  a  glance  at  the  prooeanon  ever  moving  on  to  the  '  pale  reelnu  of  shade,' 
jonmeying  to  the  ^  life  to  oome :' 


*  Bomb  so  aU  unwUUnglj, 

Ab  to  ft  aacrilloe)  and  some,  with  fear 

And  trembling,  hare  do  true  life  here ; 

And  some  go  smilingf  as  in  oleasant  dreazna, 

Which  jet  are  not  dreams  all,  bat  clothed  upon 

With  truth's  most  radiant  beama: 

These  look  up  JoyfhU j  from  the  deeert^trand, 

Having  a  Fribio),  they  say,  who  hath  pasMd  on, 

And  waiteth  for  them  in  a  distant  land. 

Some  are  gone  mad,  and  up  through  dungeon  bars 

Albeit  this  artide  has  already  reached  an  unusual  length,  we  cannot  resist  the  in- 
clination to  present  two  more  extracts.  In  the  following  apostrophe  to  the  Earth 
rolling  in  space,  and  in  its  r^ly  thereto,  we  think  will  be  fbnnd  the  elements  of  true 
sublimity : 

Ann  thou,  oh  Eartb!  from  whose  Mr  bosom 
curls 


An  winking  and  gibbering  at  the  winking  stars ; 
Some  are  all  wild  with  Joy  (which  also  is 
A  kind  of  madnees,  in  a  world  like  this), 
Jind  90WU,  with  hroktn  hearts^  make  %»  uttf 
To  «ta«  tieir  quick  flight  down  iht  shadowf  woffy 
But  lifting  waatod  handt,  ask  buttogo^ 
That  p&radventurt,  in  9<me  other  elimAt 
Theee  lipe  grown  pale,  and  eheeke  all  bUmehed 

with  wo. 
May  emUe  again  aaintha  olden  timeP 


The  white  mist,  climbing  to  a  pur^  air, 
And  in  whose  lowest  d^ths  noTers  and  sinks 
the  breath 
or  pestilence  and  death, 
O,  art  thou,  peopling  thoee  wide-eundered  worldef 

The  one  with  glory,  and  the  one  despair  ! 
Thou  round  Earth— speak  to  us! 
We  listen  for  thy  words. 

*Then  instantly  a  round  rich  voice,  and  dear 

And  sonorous  as  a  clarion, 
Banff  in  the  frosted  atmosphere, 

Like  thousands  all  in  one : 

( tOh,  dreamer,  look  to  the  lightl 
Doubt  not  it  wUl  come,  as  cometh  the  sun, 
Brighter  and  purer  and  more  serene 
For  the  fow  dark  hours  that  pass  between. 

*  Dreamer,  look  to  the  light  I 
They  say  I  am  old,  that  my  veins  are  cold. 
That  my  years  are  only  in  thousands  told ; 
And  wise  men,  pondering  marka  of  age, 
Foretell  the  close  of  my  pilgrimage ; 
But  they  go  down  to  their  silent  home. 
And  I  wheel  on !— oh,  I  make  no  stay 


With  the  shadows  of  thinga  that  have  paoMd 

away. 
And  I  take  no  thought  of  the  time  to  come, 
But  erer  and  aye,  with  new  deUght, 
I  roU  in  the  flash  of  the  stainless  light, 
While  before  and  behind  the  solemn  okl  Ni(^t, 
Betreating  and  chasing,  is  ever  in  sight, 
Dropping  the  stars,  all  cold  with  dew, 
As  the  manna  was  dropped  of  old  to  the  Jew, 
Wherever  a  bird,  in  lore  with  the  sky, 
Is  looking  aloft  as  the  day  goes  by. 
Or  flower  asleep,  in  its  shut  perf  um< 
Is  waiting  the  gloom  of  the  night  to  c 
Wherever,  instead,  were  cruel  unklndneas. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  madness  and  blindness ; 
Wherever  is  waiting  a  hope  unblest. 
Wherever  the  dying  are  sighing  for  rest ; 

Thus  lingering  never, 

But  ever  in  motion, 

And  onward,  forever, 

With  earth  and  ocean, 
With  foreeta  and  mountidns  and  rocks  asunder. 
With  deuds  and  tempest,  with  lightning  and 

thunder, 
With  old  broken  columns  and  ruins  laid  low. 
Temples  and  pyramids  built  long  ago, 
With  the  numberiees  dead  that  are  lying  below, 
*  And  the  living  who  shortlv  shall  be  so^* 
I  spring  forever  with  new  <Mligbt 
Out  of  the  darkness  into  the  UghtP  * 


<  But  listen,'  saith  the  traveller,  in  a  tone  replete  with  the  spirit  of  the  solemn 
vTamings  of  the  Sacred  Book : 


*  But  llsteni  for  the  time  shall  be 
When  down  the  arches  of  Eternity 
Men  shall  remember  them  of  thee, 
Dimly,  and  (hr  away,  remember  thee,  as  one 
Who  hadst  a  little  rolling  ground  in  space, 
Where  wheeling  lightly  round  a  central  sun, 
A  few  swift  thousands  thou  hadst  run, 

In  that  wild  race  — 
Tlien  suddenly  had  ceased ! 

So  like  a  pageant  of  a  night, 
A  darkness,  and  a  borrowed  Ufidit, 
Shan  thy  life  be! 
For  it  is  written,  there  shall  come  a  day 
When  thou  as  parchment  shalt  be  rolled  away ; 
And  thy  bri^tpath  in  Heaven  nevermore 
By  man  or  angel  seen;  and  nevermore 
Shall  morning  come  to  thee,  or  noon, 


Or  the  sweet  visitings  of  night ; 

The  snows  of  winter,  the  warm  touch  of  June, 

Or  last,  the  golden  light 

Of  autumn,  robing  for  the  lowly  grave ; 

These  all,  with  thy  dominion,  as  a  power 

And  separate  glory,  which  Hb  gave 

Who  made  thee  at  creation's  hour, 

Shall  in  a  moment  of  thy  rounding  flash 

Cease— and  thou  no  more! 

And  I  shall  witness  it— oh.  Earth  most  ftir, 

Most  beautiful — oh,  Earth  moet  rare ! 

And  Gon  shall  make  for  me  another  home, 

Where,  in  the  cabn  of  its  etemitv, 
I  shall  anew  begin  the  life  to  come  I 
I  shall  anew  begin  the  life  that  evennore  shall  be, 
For  1  am  of  the  breath  of  Gon,  oh  Earth, 
And  live  forever  P 


As  with  the  strains  of  solemn  cathedral  music  yet  swelling  on  the  ear,  the  wor- 
shipper leaves  the  sacred  place,  so  do  we  leave  with  our  readers  the  lessons  of  '  Hie 
Morning  Watch.' 
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GoMip  WITH  RiADKM  AiTD  CoftftBSPOifDKNTt. — A  new  work  bj  the  Uto  STDifsr 
Smith  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  entitled  ^  Elementary  Sketehee  of  Meral 
PhiloeophyJ^  It  oonnsts  of  a  series  of  lectores,  more  or  leas  complete,  delircred  at 
tlie  Royal  Inatitiition,  in  the  years  1804  -  5  -  6.  The  volmne  has  elidted  the  higfaeat 
praise  from  the  best  critical  journals  in  England.  We  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  com- 
mencing, with  the  following  upon  '  Pune  .*' 

*I  BAVB  tnentloDed  pimi.  Tbey  are,  I  beUere,  what  t  have  denomiDated  them  ~  the  wit  of  words. 
They  are  exactly  the  aame  to  words  that  wit  Is  to  ideas,  and  consist  in  the  sudden  disooTenr  of  rela- 
tioos  in  langnage.  A  pm^tobeperftetioainitsUndtBhouki-oontaintwo  disttnet  meamnga;  the 
one  oommon  tcpd  obrions;  the  otner,  more  remote;  and  in  the  notice  wbich  the  mind  takes  or  the 
relatton  betwem  thaee  two  wto  of  woids,  and  in  the  sororise  which  that  relation  excites,  the  pleaMDB 
oTa  pan  oonsiBts.  Miss  HAKiLTOif,  in  her  boolc  on  Education,  mentions  the  instance  of  a  boy  to 
▼arr  neslectfol,  thAt  he  could  nerar  be  brought  to  read  the  word  ptriMrekt;  but  whenever  he  met 
wtthitbeproniouAoeditjMrtrt^fM.  A  Mend  of  the  writer  obeerved  to  her,  that  it  could  hardlv  be 
eonaidered  a  mer^>lece  or  negl^ence,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  boj,  in  caUinff  them  partiidffea, 
was  making  game  of  the  patrlaKhs.  Now  hers  are  two  distinct  meanings  contained  in  the  same 
phraae:  for  to  make  game  of  the  patriarchs  is  to  lauffh  at  them;  or  to  make  game  of  them  ta*  l>7  a 
ren  extravagant  and  laughable  sort  of  ignorance  of  words,  to  rank  them  among  pheawanta,  par- 
Mdina,  and  other  such  delicacies,  which  the  law  takes  under  its  protection  and  calls  gtnu ;  and  the 
whole  pleaaure  derived  ftt>m  this  pun  consists  in  the  sudden  discovery  that  two  such  olflbrent  mean- 
ings are  referrable  to  cme  form  of  e]q;>reesion.  I  have  v^y  little  to  say  about  puns ;  they  are  in  very 
bad  repute,  and  so  tlkey  ouffht  to  be.  The  wit  of  language  is  so  miserably  inibrior  to  the  wit  of  ideas, 
that  it  is  very  deservedly  driven  out  of  good  company.  Sometimea,  indeed,  a  pun  makes  ita  ap- 
pearance which  seems  for  a  moment  to  redeem  its  species ;  but  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  them ; 
It  is  a  radically  bad  race  of  wit.  By  unremitting  persecution  it  has  been  at  last  got  under,  and  driven 
tmo  oloiatars— ihnn  whence  it  must  never  agam  oe  suffered  to  emerge  into  the  light  of  the  world. 

The  foHowing  upon  ^ Bulls  and  Charadee^^  especially  the  close,  is  very  felicitous,  or 
Surra-like,  which  is  quite  the  same  thing : 

*"  A  BULL  ~  which  must  by  no  means  be  passed  over  in  this  recapitulaUon  of  tho  Itoiily  of  wit  and 
humor — a  bull  is  exactlv  the  counterpart  of  a  witticism ;  for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are 
not  apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that  are  not  real.  Ihe  pleasure  arising  fh>m  bulla  pro- 
ceeds from  our  surprise  at  suddenly  discovering  two  things  to  be  dissimilar  in  which  a  reaemblancB 
might  have  been  suspected.  The  same  doctrine  will  apply  to  wit  and  bulls  in  action.  Practical  wit 
discovers  connection  or  relation  between  actions,  in  which  duller  understandtngs  diacover  none; 
andpractioal  bulls  originate  from  an  apparent  relation  between  two  actions  which  more  correct  un- 
dentaidings  immediately  perceive  to  have  none  at  alL  In  the  UUe  rebelUon  in  Ireland,  the  rebeK 
who  had  conceived  a  high  degree  of  indignation  against  some  great  banker,  pasaed  a  reeolutian  that 
they  would  bum  his  notes ;  which  they  acoordiugly  did,  with  great  assiduity,  forgetting  that  in  bon- 
ing his  notes  they  were  destroying  his  debts,  and  that  for  every  note  which  went  into  the  flamea  a 
oorreep<HMlent  value  went  into  the  Imnker's  pocket  A  genileman.  In  speaking  of  a  noblcmaa^ 
wife,  of  great  rank  and  fortune,  lamented  very  much  that  she  had  no  children.    A  medical  (nsntle- 

^dica- 


(Ithallsaynothingof  charades,  and  such  sort  of  unpardonable  trumpery.  If  charadea  are  made 
at  an,  they  shoukl  be  made  without  benefit  of  clergy;  tne  oflbnder  should  instantly  be  hurried  off  to 
execution,  and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  hia  dutneas,  without  being  allowed  to  explain  to  the 
executioner  why  his  first  is  like  his  second,  or  what  Is  the  resemblance  netween  his  fourth  and  hia 


In  some  remarks  upon  ^  Wit  and  Professed  Wits^^  Mr.  Smfth  takes  the  same  ground 
and  uses  the  same  arguments  touching  this  theme,  which  we  have  frequently  taken 
and  urged  in  this  Magazine.  There  is  no  greater  bore  '  m  the  infinite  region  of  bore- 
dom' than  a  ^  professed,'  or  as  Stdnkt  Surra  terras  it,  ^  a  mere  wit,'  a '  dramatic  per- 
former,' whose  intellectual  ^  bent'  it  all  one  way,  and  who  throws  into  the  back-ground 
those  serious  qualities  which  should  intermingle  with  eyery  well-balanoed  mind.  The 
best  wits  or  humorists  whom  we  know,  as  we  have  before  urged  in  these  pages,  (there 
is  a  great  difference,  by-the-by,  between  a  wit  and  a  humorist,)  are  business  or  profes- 
sional men,  of  sound  common  sense,  and  great  acumen ;  and  Smith  hims^,  and 
DtcKBNs,  are  illustrations  that  the  highest  order  of  humor  is  not  incompatible  wiUi  a 
higher  order  of  inteUeotual  qualities.    Mr.  SiirrH  obserTes : 

«Idoabtlf  they  are  iofltelflnay  Indulgent  to  this  fteolty  where  it  ezSata  in  a  leaer  degree,  awi  as 
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ooeoatof  many  other  ingredtents  of  the  undentandinff.  There  Is  an  asKwiAtkm  in  men^  minds  b*' 
tween  dalnesa  and  wisdom,  amnsemeot  and  foUy,  which  has  a  very  powerfyil  influence  in  dedsioQ 
upon  dMraoter,  and  isnot  oyercome  without  considerable  difficoUy.  The  reason  is,  that  the  oii<ioertf 
agn  of  a  doll  man  and  a  wise  man  are  the  same,  and  so  are  the  outward  sigos  of  a  friroloas  man 
and  a  ?ritty  man;  and  we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  m^}ority  wiU  be  disposoa  to  look  to  moch  mart 
than  the  outward  sign.  I  beUeve  the  Ihet  to  be,  that  wit  is  very  seldom  the  oii/v  eminent  quaUtywlilefa 
resides  in  the  mind  of  any  man:  It  Isooomionly  accompanied  with  many  other  talents  of  eveiv  de- 
scrlpUoo.  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  a  fertile  wad  superior  understancUng. 
AhmMt  all  the  great  poets,  wators,  and  statesmen  of  all  times,  have  been  witty.  Cab ar,  Alkxamdkr, 
AusTOTLB,  DK8CARTBs,and  Lord  BAcoM,were  witty  men ;  so  were  Ciokro,  Shakspbarb,  Dbmos- 

TBBXBB,  BOILBAU,  POPB,   DRTDBM,   FoMTBHBLLB,  JoMSOJC,  WaLLBR,  CoWLBT,  SoLOK,  SoCRATBSf 

Doctor  JoHKsoN«  and  almost  every  man  who  lias  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  House  c^  Com* 
mooe.  I  liave  tallced  of  the  danger  of  wit:  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  enter  into  commonnplace  d^cla* 
mation  against  (hcultles  because  they  are  dangerous ;  wit  is  dangerous,  eloquence  is  <umgerous,  a 
talent  for  observation  is  dangerous,  everjf  thing  is  dangerous  that  has  eiBcacy  aiid  vigor  fbr  its  charac- 
teristics :  nothing  is  wato  but  mediocrity.  The  bU'tloeas  is,  in  conducting  the  undentanding  well,  to 
risk  something;  to  aim  at  uniting  things  that  are  common] v  incompatible.    The  meaning  (tf  an  ex- 


trauniinary  man  is,  that  he  is  ei^ht  men,  not  one  man ;  that  he  has  as  much  witas  if  he  liad  no  sense, 
and  as  much  sense  as  if  hehadnowit:  that  his  conduct  is  as  Judicious  as  if  he  were  the  duUeat  of 
human  beings,  and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as  if  he  were  irretrievably  ruined.  But  when  wit  is 
combined  with  sense  and  information ;  when  it  Is  sodened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  strong 
principle ;  when  it  Is  in  tlie  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it,  who  can  be  witty  and  som^ 
thing  much  better  than  witty,  who  loves  honor.  Justice,  decencv,  good-niOure,  morality,  and  religion, 
ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit ;  wit  is  tken  a  beautiful  and  delightftil  part  of  our  nature.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  spectacle  thui  to  see  the  elfects  of  wit  upon  the  dillbrent  characters  of  men; 
than  to  observe  it  expanding  caution,  reUudng  dignity,  unfi-eezlng  coklness,  teaching  age,  and  care, 
and  pain, to  smile;  extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleasure  ttom  melancholy,  and  charming  even  the 
pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  it  penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of 
society,  gradually  brioglng  men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined  force  of  wine  and  oil,  giving 
every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining  countenance.  Genuine  and  Innocent  wit  like  this,  is  surely  the 
JUvvr  of  the  mindl  Han  could  direot  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by  tastetess  food ; 
but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and  flavor,  and  bnghtnees,  and  laughter,  and  periVmiee,  to  enliven  the  days 
'  of  man^s  pilgrimage,  and  to  *charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  mart* 

We  hope  to  see  the  yolmne  firom  which  these  extracta  are  taken  soon  republished 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  oonld  not  ftO  of  a  wide  drctdadon  among  the  writer's 
numerous  American  admirers.  ...  A  south-westken  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following  anecdote  of  ^  Hakkt  H  —— ,'  a  prominent  citizen,  a  member  of  a  leading 
oommission-hotise  in  his  native  town,  a  zealous  Methodist  there,  not  *'  quite  so  much 
bo'  in  New-Orleans,  but '  shrewd  enough  in  trade  any  where :'  *  Some  years  ago  the 
Methodists  were  holding  a  camp-meeting  in  the  country  a  few  miles  firom  this  place, 
and  Harkt  was  present  On  Stmday  evening  a  sermon  had  been  preached,  and  an 
effort  made  to  get  up  an  excitement,  but  in  vain.  The  congregation  were  extremely 
dull  and  indifierent  By-and-by  EUr&t  arose  and  oommenoed  singing,  walking  about 
the  altar,  up  and  down  the  idsles,  shaking  hands  with  the  brethren,  etc.  At  the  end 
of  each  yerae  was  a  fiunOiar  chorus,  somethmg  like  this : 

*  Shall  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  halleli^ah,  baOeh^lah, 
Shall  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  haUeli^ah,  haUeh^fah, 
Shall  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  hallelilgah,  hallelc^iah,*  etc 

He  had  got  through  one  verse,  and  this  chorus,  which  he  sang  with  peculiar  spirit 
and  emphasis,  and  just  aa  he  had  finished  the  last  word,  a  student,  seated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  meeting,  and  overlooking  the  whole  scene,  cried  out,  ^No-Sir-ree  !  yon 
newr  will  P  The  preachers  could  not  help  smiling  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
people  could  refrain  from  laughing  outright.'  .  .  .  Wk  copy  firom  *TAe  TribuM* 
daily  journal,  the  following  notice  of  an  entertaining  work,  recently  published  by  the 
Brothers  Haktek  ;  regrettmg  that  our  own  copy  came  at  too  late  a  period  of  the 
month  to  be  adequatdy  reviewed  in  the  present  number.  The  aHhor  is  a  geotleraan 
of  decided  talent,  whose  pen  has  heretofore  been  welcomed  cordially  to  these  pages : 
*'StandUh  the  Puritan?  is  a  tale  of  the  American  revolution,  issued  imder  the  nam 
de  plunuj  we  suppose,  of  Ei.dkbp  Gratson,  Esq.,  and  dedicated  to  no  leas  a  flesh 
and  Mood  reality  than  our  friend  of  the  Kmickbrbockse,  Lewis  Oatlord  Clarx. 
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The  floieiie  of  the  story  it  laid  in  New- York  and  its  vicinity,  at  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  rerolationary  war,  and  the  nnmeroos  reminisoences  and  tradittona  of  that  period 
are  made  nae  of,  for  the  oonatmction  of  the  narrative,  with  veryoonaiderable  aaooea. 
The  author  evidently  posaesaee  the  power  of  quick  and  aooorate  observation ;  he  un- 
derstands the  grouping  of  characters,  so  as  to  command  the  interest  of  the  reader  { 
and  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  lively  satirical  vein,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work,  which  in  spito  of  faults  of  arrangement  and  style,  is  creditable  to  his 
talents  for  fictitious  composition.  ^  book  wiS  find  many  readers,  and  will  well  re- 
ward their  attention.'  .  .  .  Undbi  the  head  of  ^The  Krdekerbocker  and  the  South* 
the  Charleston  ^Literary  Gazette^  fiivors  it  read^v  with  some  foroible-fed>le  remarks 
against  this  Magazine,  for  having  admitted  a  poem  by  Albert  Pikb,  Esq.,  of  Ar- 
kansas, entitie  ^Dieunion^*  wherein  he  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  project  of  dis- 
solving the  bonds  which,  bind  our  glorious  States  together.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  head 
and  front  of  our  own  and  our  correspondents  offending ;  and  in  this,  it  would  appear, 
we  have  permitted  *  the  South'  to  be  ill-treated.  On  the  one-hand,  we  are  abused 
by  the  abolition  papers  for  ^  making  fim  of  our  black  brethren,'  turning  them  into 
ridicule,  by  publishing  the  *  cobred  efiusions'  of  such  poets  as  Pancko,  Gaul,  and  the 
Hartford '  Plato-ess  ;'  and  on  the  other  we  are  denounced  for  pwmittin^ '  the  South' 
to  be  ^  evil  spoken  of.'  Well,  well ;  we  shall  go  on  as  heretofore ;  interfering  at  no 
time  with  vexed  questions,  religious  or  sectional ;  but  striving  to  make  a  readable 
Magazine,  which  shall  please  many  and  offend  none,  save  quacks  and  pretenders,  lite- 
rary and  other.  Meanwhile,  if  we  have  any  ^  patrons'  at '  the  South'  or  daewhere 
who  fiuicy  that  the  Knickerbocker  is  not  worth  their  money,  or  undeserving  of  their 
fiivor,  we  shall  of  course  be  always  ready  to  remove  the^  nunee  flrom  our  subaorSptiaD- 
list  We  dedre  no  unwilling '  patrons,'  nor  have  we  any  sudi ;  and  we  suspect  it  will 
require  something  more  than  a  suggestion  of  ^  discontinuance'  by  the  *  Gazette,'  and 
something  more  heinous  on  our  part  than  the  publication  of  a  piece  of  patriotic  po- 
etry, by  a  Southern  fellow-citizen,  who  commanded  our  brave  Southern  vdunteen  in 
Mexico — we  think,  we  say,  that  it  will  require  something  more  than  this  to  bring 
about  the  consummation  so  much  desiderated  by  the  ^  Gaaetto.'  However,  to  make 
use  of  an  expression  which  has  been  once  before  employed  in  print, '  Nouo  ecrrsiu. 
Messieurs.'  .  .  .  Sinob  the  last  number  of  the  Kmiokbrbooke*  greeted  oar 
friends,  one  ci  the  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  our  literary  world  has  beei  with- 
drawn, to  shine  forever  in  calmer  and  brighter  spheres.  Frances  Saegbnt  Oaooon, 
of  whose  adnurable  characteristics  as  a  poet  we  need  say  nothing  here,  died  at  the 
residence  of  her  husband,  near  our  own,  in  Twenty-Seoond-street,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  twelfth  of  May,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  six  months  and  five  days.  Tlw 
Bev.  Dr.  Rufds  W.  Griswold,  for  many  years  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  has 
pnbliriied  in  the  '  Evening  Mirror^  an  extended  notice  of  her  life  and  genSoa,  flram 
which  we  extract  the  foUowing  paragraphs  descriptive  of  the  ckmng  scenes: 


*llRt.  OfoooD'i  health  wis  wiable  daring  the  sammer,  which  she  psied  chiefly  si  f 
Springs,  in  the  company  of  a  fiunily  of  intimate  Mends ;  and  as  the  colder  months  came  ca,  ber 
strength  decayed,  lo  that  before  the  dose  of  November  the  was  confined  to  ber  spartmeDla.  She 
bow  ber  snflbringi  wtth  rwaignation,  and  her  natwal  hopeAdnea  cheered  her  all  the  wbUe  with  re- 
niembranoea  that  die  had  before  come  ooi  with  the  flowera  and  the  embiBoing  alri,  and  dreana  0Mt 
abe  would  again  be  in  the  world  with  nature.  Two  or  three  weeka  ago  her  hosband  carried  her  ia 
his  arms,  like  a  child,  to  a  new  home,  and  she  was  happier  than  ehe  had  been  for  months,  In  the  ex- 
ettementof  aelectingita  furniture,  brought  In  apedaieos  or  in  patterns  to  her  bedride.  «WeahiB 
bs  so  hsppy  P  was  her  istalation  to  the  flow  Mends  who  wars  adsdtled  to  see  her ;  baft  thqr  aav, 
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■Ml  her  idiyatelaiis  Mw,  that  ber  life  was  ebbli«  bat,  and  ttMt  she  Yonid  Borer  agidn  eee  ^ 
aad  green  flelda  fbr  which  ahe  pined,  nor  eren  any  of  the  apwtmenta  but  the  one  she  ooeiq>ied  ai 
her  own  boose.  A  IHend  communicated  the  terrible  tmth  to  her.  In  atodlonalj  gentle  words,  re- 
minding her  that  In  hearen  there  Is  richer  and  more  delicious  beauty,  that  there  Is  no  discord  in 
the  sweet  sounda  there,  no  poison  in  the  perftmie  of  the  flowen  there,  and  that  they  know  not  any 
aonow  who  are  with  Our  Fathbe.  She  read  the  brief  note  almoat  to  the  end  aUently,  and  then 
innied  upon  her  pillow  like  a  child  and  wept  the  last  tears  that  were  In  a  fountain  which  had  flowed 
Ibr  every  grief  but  hers  she  ever  knew.  *■  I  cannot  leave  my  beautiftil  home,'  she  said,  looking  about 
upon  the  souvenirs  of  many  an  aflbctionate  reooUeetion, '  and  my  noble  husband,  and  Lilt  and  BiUy  f 
Theee  last  are  her  children.  Tb»  sentenoe  of  her  friend  was  confirmed  by  other  Mends,  and  she  re- 
signed herself  to  the  will  of  Gon.  The  next  evening  but  one  a  young  giri  went  to  amuse  her  by 
making  paper  flowers  for  her  and  teaching  her  to  make  them:  and  she  wrote  to  her  theee  versea— 
Iter  dying  song: 

•  Ton  *▼»  woven  roaea  round  my  way, 

And  gladdened  all  my  being : 
Eow  much  I  thank  you  none  can  aay 
Save  only  the  AZ.Z.-SBBIKO  I 

'  l£av  Eb  who  gave  this  lovely  gift  — 

Tnie  love  ot  lovely  dolnga  — 
Be  with  you  wheresae'er  you  go. 
In  •v'ry  hope's  purruinge  ! 

•  I'm  going  through  the  eternal  gatee 

Ere  June's  sweet  rosea  blow  ) 
Death's  lovely  angel  leada  me  there. 
And  it  la  aweet  to  go  !' 

*  At  the  end  of  fire  days— at  fifteen  minutes  before  fbur  o'clock,  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  lfay~>as 
gently  as  one  goes  to  sleep,  she  withdrew  into  a  better  workL 

'  On  Tuesday  her  remains  were  removed  to  Boston,  to  be  Interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Au- 
burn. It  was  a  beautiM  day,  in  the  lUlness  of  spring,  mild  and  calm,  and  clouded  to  a  solemn 
shadow.  In  the  morning,  as  the  company  of  the  dead  and  living  started,  the  birds  were  singing 
what  seemed  to  her  friends  a  sadder  song  than  they  were  wont  to  sing;  and  as  the  oars  flew  fhst  on 
the  long  WKft  the  trees  bowed  their  hixuriant  foliage,  and  the  flowers  in  the  verdant  flelds  were 
swung  slowly  on  their  stems,  filling  the  air  with  the  gentlest  finsgrance,  and  the  streams,  it  was  fhn- 
oied,  diecked  thetr  turbulent  speed  to  move  in  sympathy,  as  fhnn  the  heart  of  nature  tears  might 
flow  for  a  dead  worshipper.  God  was  thanked  that  all  the  elements  were  ordered  so,  that  sweetest 
incense  and  such  natural  music  and  reverent  aspect  of  the  silent  worid  diould  wait  upon  her,  as  so 
nanny  hearts  did,  in  this  last  Journey.  She  slept  aU  the  while,  nor  waked  when  in  the  evening,  in 
her  native  city,  a  tern  fhmiliar  fiioes  bent  above  her,  with  difficult  looks  through  tears,  and  acaroely 
audible  words,  to  bid  fkreweU  to  her.  On  Wednesday  she  was  buried  with  some  dear  ones  who 
had  gone  befbre  her,  beside  her  mothw  and  her  daughter,  in  that  CSty  of  Rest,  m(ne  sacred  now 
than  all  befbre  had  made  It  to  those  whose  spirits  are  attuned  to  Beauty  or  to  Soirow;  thoee  twin 
■toters,  so  rarely  parted,  until  the  last  has  led  the  flnt  to  heaven.' 

A  fuhtdlt  oorrespondent  wiitee  iu  from '  down-east'  as  foQows :  '  I  have  been 
mnoh  pleased  with  Maga'b  rebukes  of  seotarian  bigotry  and  intc^eranoe ;  rebokea 
justly  and  jodknondy  q)dcen.  One  oannot  better  prove  his  friendship  for  the  cause 
of  religion  than  by  contributing  to  the  growth  <A  a  tolerant  and  catholio  spirit  in  the 
churches.  When  cant  shall  become  unprofitable  and  coarseness  oifensiye,  and  ^  no- 
thing else,'  christSanity  will  be  relieved  of  ils  worst  (because  domestic)  enemies,  and 
skepticism  will  be  deprived  of  its  best  allies.  Why  should  professed  christians  treat 
each  other  (or  any  others,  christian  or  infidd)  but  with  charity  and  kmdness  ?  What 
does  the  member  of  one  denomination  gain  by  denoundng  that  of  another  as  an '  in- 
fidel V  Will  the  scorn  of  the  one  convince  the  other  of  his  error,  or  make  his  own 
heart  the  better  !  <  It  is  sorrowful,'  says  a  celeilwated  English  writer,  <  to  dream  that 
we  are  scourges  in  God's  hand,  and  that  He  i^pointri  for  us  no  better  work  than 
lacerating  one  another  V  Of  such  I  would  inquire,  in  the  language  of  the  writer  just 
quoted,  *  Is  it  not  wonderfiil  that  the  words  of  eternal  life  ahould  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced only  eternal  litigatiaii  j  and  that  in^vr  progress  heavenward  we  should  tblnk 
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H  expedient  to  plant  nnthrifty  thoniB  aver  bitter  welk  of  blood  in  the  wfldemev  we 

leave  bebind  us  f ' The  following  anecdote,  whose  worst  fknlt  is  iti  ^nth,  exbifaits 

a  spirit  more  easily  defended  by  precedent  than  by  Christian  principle.  A  clergyman 
of  one  of  the  ^  liberal'  denominations,  w^o  formerly  reaided  ^  on  this  river,'  was  oaDed 
a  few  years  ago*  to  a  neighboring  town  to  officiate  at  a  wedding.  Ihirmg  hia  abeeoee 
there  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  wedding  a  party,  at  which  there  were 
'  plays  and  forfeits'  and  dancing.  Inmiediately  on  his  rotnm  a  report  was  started  and 
industriously  circulated  by  a  clergyman  of  a  different  pnrsuasion  Uiat  the  former  had, 
while  absent,  attended  a  party,  and  danced  !  It  was  not  long  before  they  met,  and 
the  former  mformed  the  latter  that  he  had  heard  of  the  report  in  circulation,  and  that 
it  was  entirely  &lse.  '  Did  yon  think  it  right,'  he  inquired, '  to  make  up  and  put  in 
cbrculation  a  story  of  this  kind,  because  you  thought  it  would  injure  me  7'  '  Sir,' 
said  the  respondent,  *'  I  donH  consider  you  evangelical ."  and  he  turned  and  went 

his  way.    How  long  will  it  take  a  spirit  like  ibis  to  evangelixe  the  world  ? Reu- 

GioN  has  received  no  benefit  from  the  practice  by  many  sects  of  permitting  coarse  and 
ignorant  men  to  become  ministers.  At  a  revival-meeting,  not  long  ago,  in  a  town 
'  down  east,'  one  of  the  clergymen  present  read  a  passage  from  the  Bible,  and  com- 
menced his  remarks  thereon  as  follows  t  <  Now,  my  friends,  you  see  this  text  putt  in 
for  Christ ."  What  can  any  serious  mmd  think  of  the  ^ect  of  such  language  upon 
a  revival  congregation 7  .Apropos  of  ignorant  ministers:  I  knew  a  minister  in  the 
'  hill  country,'  who,  in  preaching  from  the  text '  The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,'  etc.,  broke  out  after  this  fashion :  '  And  how  delightsome  it  is,  my  friends,  to 
go  forth  in  the  spring  and  behold  the  turkle  as  he  climbs  upon  some  neighboring  log, 
stretches  out  his  majestio  head,  and  lifts  up  his  melodious  voice !'  At  another  time  I 
heard  hbn  say  that  the  '  religious  life  was  like  unto  a  fine-spun  thread  spun  out  by  a 

Mpunster ." P.  S. :  I  see  that  you  have  heard  of  a  lawyer  away  *  down  east'  here 

by  the  name  of  S .    Several  years  ago,  during  the  time  of  the  late  Judge  P , 

our  lawyer  had  brought  a  sham  refdevin  suit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming  and  keeping 
for  a  time  certain  ^  goods  and  chattels.'  When  the  action  was  reached  and  was  in 
order  for  trial,  the  defendant,  as  by  our  statute  he  might,  pleaded  the  '  general  issue.' 
*"  What  are  the  pleadings  V  inquired  the  judge.  '  The  general  issue.'  '  Have  you 
j'ined  issue,  lirlr.  S V  *  No,  I  've  demurred,  your  honor,'  was  the  reply.  *  De- 
murred to  the  general  ismie^  Mr.  S 7    I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !    For 

what  cause  have  you  demurred  7'    *  For  duplicity ,  your  honor.'    *  Wha-wha-what  do 

yon  mean,  Mr.  S 7'    *  Why,  may  it  please  the  court,  I  assure  you  I  amperfsoiiy 

serious.'    *R-r-r — that  will  never  answer  in  this  court,  Mr.  S !' '   .    .   .   *  The 

North-American  iZ^vieio,'  for  the  April  quarter,  la  a  varied  and  interesting  number. 
The  artide  upon  Irvinq's  Life  of  Qoldsmfth  is  discriminating,  and  written  with  great 
goodtaate.  We  select  a  single  passage,  marked  as  we  read,  which  we  commend  for  ils 
tmtii  and  beauty :  *  We  love  best  those  who  seem  most  nearly  acquainted  with  ovr 
common  daily  life,  and  most  warmly  oonoemed  in  it  \  those  who  express  this  sympa- 
thy and  concern  with  the  least  reserve,  and  who  count  most  seourcly  on  the  unirer- 
satity  of  human  hqpes  and  wishes,  passions  and  aooidenta.  Th^re  is  a  secret  solkatode 
in  every  breast  on  this  subject  of  life ;  it  is  of  the  intensest  impcvtance  to  us ;  as 
overshadowing  thoa|^  indeed,  which  insensibly  colors  all  our  other  thoughts,  while 
we  are  foncying  ourselves  very  phik)eophical  about  the  world  and  ito  affairs.  It  is  in 
vain  thatwe  seek  to  reduce  the  importance  of  this  life,  or  to  moderate  our  o^Boem  in 
it,  by  considerations  connected  with  amtlth'.    Those  very  considerationB  do  but  add 
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dignity  to  a  period-  which  is  so  intimately  oonneoted  with  an  unimaginable  eternity. 
The  greater  our  anxiety ^  or  the  stronger  our  hope  in  the  future,  the  more  intense  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  interest  of  a  healthful  mind  in  the  present,  and  whatever  tends 
to  unfold,  disentangle,  or  illuminate,  that  most  puzzling  but  most  precious  present/ 
Of  that  most  contemptible  of  all  contemptible  things,  a  Scotch  Toady^  the  reviewer 
remarks :  *  Boswell^s  mental  universe  admitted  but  one  sun,  and  the  grand  business 
of  his  life  was,  the  exclusion  of  what  might  intervene  between  himself  and  the  rays 
which  glorified'his  insignificance.'  The  following  remarks,  in  a  review  of  a  work  on 
*  7*he  Siege  of  Botton^^  seems  to  confirm  the  argument  of  our  correspondent  who 
placed  *"  Old  Put.  at  the  Bar''  in  these  pages  several  years  ago :  *  It  now  appears  very 
satisfactorily  that  Potnaii  never  Intecfered  with  the  direction  of  the  troops  in  the 
redoubt  at  Bunker-Hill,  who  bore  the  brant  of  the  oontest :  he  left  that  entirely  to 
Colonel  PaxsooTT.  What  orders  he  gave  were  at  the  slights  defences.'  .  .  .  The 
ensuing  graceful  and  feeling  lines  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Jakes  Russell  Lowell  in  a 
letter  to  a  bereaved  friend,  whence  they  escaped  into  print.  We  commend  them  to 
the  heart  of  every  bereaved  parent : 


*  Wbik  on  my  ear  your  loss  was  knelled, 

And  tender  qrmpathy  upburat. 
A  little  rill  (hmi  memory  BweUe<L 
Which  onoe  bud  soothed  my  bitter  thirst : 

*  And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  you 

Some  portion  of  its  mild  relief 
That  it  might  be  as  healing  dew 
To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief. 

« After  our  chlld^s  untroubled  breath 
Up  to  the  Fatbir  took  its  way, 
And  OQ  oar  home  the  shade  of  mth 
Like  along  twilight  haonting  lay : 

« And  friends  came  round  with  us  to  weep 

Her  liule  spirit's  swift  remove, 
This  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 
Was  tokl  to  us  by  one  we  love: 

«*  They,  in  the  Talley^s  sheltering  care,  ' 
Soon  crop  the  meadowV  tender  prime, 
And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare 
The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb 

*  *  To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green 

That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side, 
Where  srass  and  flowers  t(»ethor  lean. 
And  down  through  mist  the  sunbeams  slide. 


<  *  But  nought  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
lliat  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try, 
Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings, 
And  seared  below  the  pastures  lie : 

(» Till  hi  his  arms  their  lambs  he  takes, 
Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go. 
Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks, 
They  follow  on  oV  rock  and  snow. 

« » And  in  thoee  pastures  lifted  Ciir, 

More  dewy  soft  than  lowland  mead. 
The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  core, 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed.* 

*This  parable,  by  nature  breathedt 

Blew  on  me  as  the  south  wind  free, 
O'or  frozen  brooks  that  float  unsheathed 
From  icy  thmklom  to  the  sea. 

*•  A  bliseftil  vision,  through  the  night, 


Would  all  my  happy  senses  swav 

Of  the  good  shepbera  on  the  height, 

Or  climbing  up  the  stony  way : 

^  Uokiing  our  little  lamb  asleep ; 

And,  like  the  burthen  of  the  sea, 
Sounded  that  voice  ak>ng  the  deep, 
Saying,  ^ArU*  and  fotUw  wu  V 


^  I  WANT  to  get  some  alum,'  said  a  firiend  of  ours  to  a  Bowery  druggist  the  other 
day,  ^  to  allay  a  canker  in  my  mouth.  Please  to  dlnolve  it  in  water.'  Ylie  man 
mixed  something  in  a  tumbler,  that  looked  more  like  fine  wool  than  alum-water.  *  b 
this  alum  ?'  asked  our  friend.  *■  Alum  7 — no ;  I  thought  yon  asked  for  tUmm ;  that 's 
slippery-eUum !'  A  bright  druggist  that !  .  .  .  ^Talbei  and  Vernon'  is  the  title  of 
a  new  novel  just  published  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  ScaisNca.  A  friend,  an  authentio 
literary  judge,  who  had  been  permittc'd  to  read  the  work  in  manuscript,  pronounced 
a  high  etilogtum  upon  it  in  the  sanctum  some  weeks  since.  Finding  it  inconvenient 
to  a£S>rd  the  requisite  space  for  an  adequate  review  of  the  work  in  the  present  nam- 
ber,  we  adopt  the  following  notiee  by  one  of  the  best  literary  critics  of  the  metropolis : 
*■  It  is  written  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  Slustrating  the  strength  of  oironmstantial 
evidenoe,  though  it  is  free  from  the  dry  and  didaotie  tone  which  usuaUy  ruins  the  at- 
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tempt  to  inoulcate  a  specifio  moral  in  a  work  of  fiction.    The  narratiTe  abounds  with 
stirring  incidents,  which  keep  alive  the  curiosity  of  the  reader ;  and  the  approach  to 
the  denouement  by  means  of  a  law-suit  is  managed  with  great  acnteness  and  ac- 
quaintance with  profeflsional  subtleties.    The  scene  opens  in  one  o^  the  Western  cities, 
and  is  afterward  transferred  to  the  camp  of  General  Taylor,  in  Mexico.     With  a 
quick  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  author  introduces  many  agreeable  descrip- 
tions of  the  Mexican  landscape,  follbwing  the  course  of  the  Mexican  troops  to  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Buena  Vista.    We  have  little  doubt,  from  the  excellent  promise  of  this 
production,  that  we  shall  hear  of  the  unknown  author  in  stUl  more  successful  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  his  country.'    ...    *  It  chanced  some  time  since,'  writes 
a  friend,  ^  during  an  exhibition  of  Powers'  *  Greek  Slave,'  that  a  particularly  ungainly 
and  verdant  specimen  of  a  Yankee,  who  longed  to  have  some  definite  basis  whereon 
to  build  his  ideas  of  sculpture,  reluctantly  paid  his  '  quarter,'  and  guiltily  debouched 
into  the  sanctuary  of  high  art.    At  the  outset  the  mysterious  tvrilight  and  hushed 
voices  of  the  figures  moving  about  the  room,  in  strong  ccmtrast  to  ihe  roar  and  bustle  of 
Broadway,  from  which  he  had  just  emerged,  half  bewildered,  completed  his  confu- 
sion ;  and  after  nervously  crushing  his  wool  hat  into  the  compass  of  an  egg,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  l^rust  both  his  huge  hands  simultaneously  into  the  same  pocket, 
the  brilliant '  Slave,'  in  all  her  virgin  purity  and  wondrous  beauty,  burst  upon  his 
horror-stricken  gaze.    His  first  impulse  seemed  to  be  to  fiurly  ^  turn  tail'  and  nm ; 
but  his  ^  quarter'  was  gone,  and  hb  native  *  prudence'  getting  the  better  of  his  isa- 
pulse,  he  evidently  determined  to  have  his  *  money's  worth :'  so  after  gazing  with 
outstretched  neck  and  onion-eyed,  open-mouthed  wonder,  at  the  slowly  revolving 
statute  for  some  time,  he  cautiously  approached,  until  he  stood  among  the  ctrde  of 
visitors.;  here  he  came  to  a  stand,  and  after  '  drinking  in'  the  figure  Itom  hemi  to 
foot,  his  eye  rested  upon  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal, '  Powers  soulpeit,'  and  be 
broke  out  into  soliloquy,  as  follows :  ^  PE-dWERS  sculpt  it  I  does  he  7    Wa&l,  I 
should  raalher  'spect  he  did  I  he 's  sculped  that  critter  strong  enough,  onyAow,  'pears 
to  me ;  he 's  gone  and  sculp'd  every  darned  thing  off  from  her !    I  had  a  kind  o'  an 
idee  o'  gittin'  sculp'd  myself,  but  I  'm  afhiid  I  should  be  done  up  ra&ther  brown  widi 
sksh  a  powerful  sculp  as  that  'ere!     'Pon  the  hull,  guess  I  tountP    And  be  left 
*  the  presence,'  greatly  dubitating.    ...    *  The  American  Portrait  OaUeryy''  bjr 
G^UPiL,  ViBERT  AND  COMPANY,  Is  tTuly  R  supcrb  work,  exceeding  any,  thing  of  ^ 
kind  yet  attempted  in  this  country.    The  publishers,  in  their  prospeotos,  i 
^  T|^e  Gallery  which  we  propose  to  publish  is  a  work  whose  utility  must  be  : 
to  every  one.    Although  contemplated  for  a  long  while,  yet  the  want  of  Instorioal  ma- 
terial has  forced  us  to  wait  the  time  when  we  could  lay  befbre  the  American  pabUe  a 
work  worthy  of  its  past  and  its  fhtnre.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  past  and  the 
present  will  be  treated  with  a  legitimate  equality.    We  wish  to  give  oar  work  the 
seal  of  historical  truth  that  the  future  shall  not  gainsay.    The  portraits  wbkh  earioh 
our  Crsllery  will  be  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources.    Preeminent  taleat,  of 
whatever  kind,  will  find  a  place  in  the  American  Portrait  GUIlery.    It  will  be  con- 
fined to  no  party  nor  sect.    It  is  intended  for  the  people.    Donbtftil  taknt,  or  unesr- 
tain  merit,  will  not  cross  the  threahhold  of  this  sanctum.    We  wish  that  every  Ameri- 
can, as  he  regards  each  portrait  with  patriotic  pride,  may  say :  *  Behold  what  ov 
ancestors  have  done ;  behold  what  we  are !'  —  that  every  &ther  may  point  to  them  at 
examples  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his  sons.'    Three  superb  portraits,  all  exodknt 
Ukeneases,  have  already  appeared :  namely,  Dam<ju.  Webstrr,  Wiluam  C.  Bryaht, 
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and  William  S.  Mount,  the  latter  from  a  paintinfir  by  Elliott,  and  nine  others 
are  already  prepared  for  publication.  The  office  of  Messrs.  Goupil,  VibIc&t  and 
Company  is  at  Number  289,  Broadway.  .  .  .  ^  Bot,'  asked  a  traveller  of  a  lad  in 
m  inn  on  the  Mississippi,  *  what 's  the  matter  with  that  sick  man  in  the  next  room  V 
'  He 's  got  a  majestic  chill,  Sir.'  *  Great  country  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  V  re- 
sponded the  interrogator.  .  .  .  The  following  *  Literary  Record  of  New  Publico- 
iian»*  was  crowded  out  of  our  last  number :  Putnam  has  recently  published  a 
volume  of  essays  upon  subjects  of  every-day  life  and  literature,  entitled  *  The  Opti- 
ndst.''  Mr.  Henrt  T.  Tuckbrman,  the  author,  has  an  established  reputation  as  a  con« 
templative  and  tasteful  essayist ;  and  the  series  before  us  will  add  not  a  little  to  his 
previous  fame.  If  he  has  not  the  power  to  startle,  he  has  the  grace  to  win  the  admi- 
ration of  his  readers. Works  upon  Califoenia  are  thickening  upon  the  public, 

and  commanding  a  wide  sale.  One  of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  of  these  is 
a  volume  from  the  press  of  our  friends  H.  Long  and  Brother,  entitled  ^Notef  on 
California  and  the  Placers :  How  to  Get  there  and  What  to  Do  Afterwards.^  It  is 
written  vrith  spirit,  by  *  One  who  has  been  There,'  and  describes  *  that  which  he  saw, 
and  part  of  which  he  was.^  It  is  evidently  an  authentic  record,  and  is  written  in  a  natu- 
ral, manly  style.  And  here  too  is  another  work,  on  the  same  general  theme,  from  the 
press  of  the  Messrs.  Applkton:  the  ^ Diary  of  a  Physician  in  California;^  being 
the  results  of  actual  experience;  mcluding  notes  of  the  journey  by  land  and  water, 
and  observations  on  the  climate,  soil,  resources  of  the  country,  etc.    By  James  L. 

Tyson,  M.  D.    We  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  for  its  perusal. Mr.  Rudolph 

Garrigub,  at  Number  Two,  Barclay-street,  Astor  House,  continues  the  regular  issues, 
in  monthly  parts,  of  the  *  Iconograph-Bncyclopadia  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art,'* 
heretofore  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  great  value  and  beauty  of  the  illustrative 
engravings  are  even  more  apparent  than  in  the  preceding  numbers.  The  work  \M 
one  of  rare  and  various  merit,  as  we  "have  before  demonstrated.  .  .  .  Can't  you 
take  off  my  baird  here  ?'  said  a  grave,  tall,  slab-sided  Yankee  to  an  Albany  barber, 
feeling  at  the  same  time  his  chin  with  a  noise  like  a  grater  ;  Mt  's  a  light  baird :  what 
d'  you  tax  ?  Three  cents  for  a  light  baird,  aint  it  ?'  *  Yes.'  *  Waal,  go  ahead  then.' 
While  the  barber  was  rasping  *  three  cents  worth'  from  his  chin,  his  ^  sitter'  saw  an 
aaastant  putting  cologne  upon  a  customer's  hair,  through  a  quill  in  the  cork  of  a  bot- 
tle. *  Look  o'  here,  'Square,'  sfdd  the  Yankee,  *,can't  you  squirt  some  o'  that  pep- 
per-saase  onto  my  head  tew  ?  Say,  can't  you  throw  a  Icetle  o'  that  in,  for  the  three 
cents?'  ...  A  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun  was,  among 
several  other  subsections  in  this  department,  crowded  out  of  our  last  number.  Since 
the  departure  of  this  great  intellect,  so  honored  and  mourned  by  his  state  and  his  coun- 
try, a  letter,  supposed  to  be  almost  the  last  which  ho  ever  penned,  has  appeared  in  some 
of  the  public  prints.  It  was  addressed  to  a  young  friend  in  the  law-school  at  Ballston 
Springs,  in  this  state,  and  contidns  much  sound  and  judicious  advice.  We  annex  the 
dosing  passage.  The  conclusion  strikes  us,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
written,  as  being  very  touching : 

*J  WOULD  have  you  remember  that  you  wiD  be  beset  with  coDstant  temptations  to  nwerve  from  the 
staadard  of  high  moral  integrity.  The  very  obligations  of  the  lawver  to  defend  his  client,  right  or 
wrong,  tend  to  iifmAiltarize  him  with  error,  and  to  blunt  his  natural  abhorrence  of  deprarily ;  and  by 
obligatione,  I  mean  such  only  as  would  lead  him  to  eeek  the  great  ends  of  Justice.  Beyond  this,  even 
though  it  should  reeult  in  your  own  aggrandizement,  I  would  not  have  you  put  forth  a  single  exer- 
tion. In  the  delbnce  of  one  whom  yon  believe  to  be  guilty,  proceed  no  Csrther  than  is  necessary  to 
elicit  the  truth  by  an  even  balance  of  testimony.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  oHen  be  difficult  in  this  re- 
spect to  draw  a  precise  Une  between  the  duties  you  will  owe  to  your  client,  and  those  due  to  yourself 
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■od  ooniiiiiroit]r.  Bata  eultivated  and  refined  moral  aense  —  thebaais  of  all  that  Is  graxid  aadbean- 
tlfbl  in  human  cbaracter,  and  which  I  trust,  above  all  things  else,  yoa  will  seek  to  moorponte  Into 
your  own  —  wlU  gmieraflv  be  a  safe  and  accurate  guide. 

'•  But  I  roust  close.  ThiB  may  be  the  last  of  my  communications  to  you.  I  fed  myself  slnkiM 
under  the  wasting  power  of  disease.  My  end  is  probably  near— perhape  very  near.  Before  1  iea» 
it,  I  have  but  one  serious  wish  lo  gratuy )  it  is  to  see  my  country  quietea  under  some  anangemeBt— 
alas!  I  know  not  what —that  win  be  satlsfectory  to  all,  and  safe  to  the  South.' 

An  old  friend  snd  frequent  conrespondent  of  this  Magazine  publislies  the  following 
^Sonnet  on  the  death  of  John  C.  Calhoun^  in  the  Washington  ^  Union*  daily  journal : 

Thb  great  go  (h>m  us,  but  they  leave  behind 

The  mmnoryof  deeds  UuU  cannot  dJo, 
In  which  they  live  forever :  grief  may  bttnd 

With  its  regretftil  tears  the  Watcher's  eye. 
WhOf  through  the  gloom  shrouding  the  bed  of  death, 

Sees  the  toved  light  of  home  grow  dim  and  dark ; 
But  greatness  dwells  not  In  the  fleeting  breath— 

Its  star  survives  life's  evanescent  spark. 
Honor  and  praise  be  his,  who  stood  so  long, 

Firm  on  the  ramparts  of  his  country's  rights. 
Watching,  with  jealous  gaze,  the  shade  of  wroiw  S 

Whose  words  still  live  and  glow,  like  beaoon^ghth 
Though  the  stem  sentry  skteps  in  quiet  now, 

From  the  set  foot-«olc  to  the  swerveloes  brow.  r  s.  Cazx.Tov. 

frofkingUmi  AfHLt  18S0. 

An  esteemed  friend,  writing  to  us  from  the  national  capital  soon  after  the  death  of 
this  eminent  statesman,  gate  us  the  following  brief  yet  graphic  picture  of  his  funeral : 

*  At  one  o'clock,  the  services  in  the  Senate  chamber  being  concluded,  the  body,  en- 
cased in  a  metallic  coffin,  (an  admirable  substitute,  it  seems  to  me,  for  those  hideous 
mahogany  affiurs,)  was  borne  amid  a  dense  crowd  of  spectators  through  the  rotunda 
to  the  eastern  portico  of  ^e  capital,  preceded  by  the  pall-bearers  and  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  procession  then 
moved  slowly  toward  the  Congressional  Bnrying-Gronnd,  some  two  miles  distant 
Here  the  ordinary  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  eflfeotively  read  by  BIr. 
BtTTLKR,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and  the  body  temporarily  deposited  in  the  oongres- 
sional  vault  Among  the  pall-bearers,  who  were  all  old  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Senate,  Wsbster  particularly  arrested  my  attention.  His  appearance  was 
funereal  in  the  extreme.  He  is  the  most  magnificent  mourner  I  ever  saw.  His  very 
90ul  seemed  shrouded  in  mourning.  The  scene  was  rendered  quite  picturesque  by 
the  appearanoe,  among  the  crowd  of  ^  sad-garbed  whites,'  of  a  Cherokee  Indian ;  a 
tall,  lithe,  fine-looking  fellow,  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  his  tribe.  I  learned  af- 
terward that  he  had  known  the  illustrious  Carolinian,  for  whom  he  entertained  great 
admiration  and  regard.'  ...  Is  n't  there  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following  from 

*  The  Lorgnette y^  a  journal  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  department :  *•  Drees,  equipages, 
perfumery,  and  the  opera,  will  always  have  native  city  teachers ;  but  the  Pulpit,  the 
Exchange,  Journalism,  and  the  Bar,  are  drawing  in  recruits  from  the  rough  sons  of 
hard  country  study,  and  of  old-fashioned,  rigid,  academical  education,  whoee  energy, 
spirit,  and  influence,  will  one  day  make  the  hot-house  progeny  of  the  town  quiver  in 
their  shoes.  Show  me  an  influential  journalist,  a  rising  man  at  our  bar,  a  preacher  at 
once  profound  and  practical,  a  physician  eminent  in  his  profession,  a  merchant  who 
is  fertile  in  enterprise,  and  successful  by  honest  industry,  and  I  will  show  one  who 
knew  littie  or  nothing  of  the  iiashionable  life  of  the  town,*  until  his  mental  and  moral 
character  was  already  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  show  me  a  lawyer  rich  in  potitkial 
intrigue,  a  doctor  distinguished  by  nostrums,  a  oonversaticmalist  fertile  in  eqaiToques, 
a  poetaster,  fiertiguing  the  language  with  his  poverty,  a  merchant  who  is  ndi  by  sac- 
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ceeahre  bankroptoies,  or  defiiloatioiii,  and  twoity  to  one,  he  has  been  dandled  in  the 
anna  of  Fashion,  and  while  yet  in  his  teena,  has  eonrerted  hia  feeble  art  of  the  grammar, 
totheorowningartsof  thebondoir.'  .  .  .  ^The  Van  CorttoiMit /ii«ttl»f«' ia  the  name 
of  a  select  boardlng-eohool  for  boys,  at  Var  Cortlandt's  Landing,  at  Peekakill,  jnat 
at  the  opening  of  the  HigUanda.  We  hear  *•  good  ezoUbnotioQ'  of  the  qnalificationa 
of  the  prmcipala  and  proprietors ;  their  lociUe  is  very  beantiAil  and  accessible,  and 
their  nnmerovs  references  ore  of  the  first  order.  ...  A  raw  derioal  worthies  hare 
pnt  theb  heads  together  to  tmprore  the  Bnue,  by  getting  up  a  new  Tendon  of  th« 
same.  From  the  specimens  of  these '  improvementi'  which  we  hate  seen,  we  should 
my  the  r^erend  tinkers  had  made  sad  wwk  of  iti    We  annex  a  *  sample  :* 

AUTHOUBID    TBRSION.  MSW  VBftfflOK.      "^ 

How  beantiftil  upon  the  moontidiit  are  tbeibet  ^    How  Wished  for  tre  the  feet  thai  bringeCh  U- 

of  him  Uiat  brlnfleth  good  tidingB,  that  pabUah-  dings  oyer  the  uoiuitains,  proetaaming  peace  and 

eth  peace;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  good  tldinn;  that  piibliahsalTation,8ayi]«  unto 

that  pobliaheth  salratioB ;  that  saith  unto  2^  Zion,  tby&on  reigneth ! 

thyGonrelmieth!  '          -m>— - 

Thy  watcfanien  shall  lift  npthe  Totce ;  with  the  Tlie  roice  of  thy  guards  ralseth  a  sound  of 

Toioe  together  Shan  they  sing ;  fbr  they  Shan  see  praiseinunison:  for  sorely  they  shall  be  eye  wii- 

eye  to  eye  When  the  Lord  shall  bringagain  Zion.  neesee  when  the  Lord  ahall  reinstate  Zion. 

He  is  demised  and  refected  of  men ;  a  man  of  He  is  despised  and  withholden  tnm  men;  a 

sorrowB,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  man  of  sorrows,  and  has  experienced  grief;  and 

aeit  were  mirikces from  him;  he  waadespised,  appears  as  it  were  to  hide  hh  faco  from  na  ;  de* 

and  we  esteemed  him  not.  spised,  and  we  did  not  noUce  him. 

But  he  wot  wounded  for  our  transgressions;  But  he  has  been  disregarded^  such  were  oar 

he  SKM  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastise-  transgressions ;  he  was  depressed,  such  were  oor 

ment  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  ahd  with  his  iniquities}  our  peaceable  instructions  were  his 

stripes  we  are  healed.  meaMf  and  in  his  assooiatloD  we  receive  salratlon. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin;  but  among  the  EtII  doers  ck»k  oyer  their  trespasses;  but 

rWbteous  there  is  fl&Tor.  among  the  righteous  there  is  recondllatlon. 

There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  aman,  There  isa  way  which  seemethto  be  satiafkctory 

but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.  to  a  maa,  yet  the  end  thereof  leads  sometimea  to 

destruction. 

He  that  desplseth  his  neighbor  sinneth ;  but  he  He  that  despiaeth  his  neighbor  slnneth ;  and  he 

that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor  happy  u  he.  that  fhrors  the  meek  is  praiseworthy. 

Righteousness  exalieth  a  natton;  but  sin  i«  a  Equity  exalteth  a  naUon;  but  generoeUy  of 

reproach  to  any  people.  nations  is  a  sin. 

^  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  brhigeth  good  tidingi' 
is  erased  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the  platitude  of  ^  How  wUhed-for  are  the 
fset,'  etc. ;  and  that  most  beantifhl  and  touching  of  sentences, '  He  was  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  toith grief,''  gives  way  to  ^  a  man  of  sorrows  and  has  experienced 
grief  V  Our  friend  Major  Noah,  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  well  obsenres :  '  The 
circulation  of  the  Biblb  without  note  or  comment  throughout  the  world,  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  blessingB  bestowed  on  man.  It  has  taught  him  a  true  knowledge 
of  God  and  the  performance  of  his  own  duties.  It  is  his  great  consolation,  and  pro- 
perly understood,  his  greater  hope  of  an  hereafter.  To  apply  the  pruning-knife  to 
this  dirine  work  to  answer  immediate  objects  is  dangerous  and  improper.  He  who 
reads  and  understands  can  correct  errors  for  himself  if  they  are  known  to  exist  The  Bi- 
ble appends  to  the  understanding,  and  those  selected  as  witnesses  of  its  truth  by  Dnrnci 
PaoYiDKNcn  should  be  and  wiU  be  the  last  to  change  its  character  and  impcMt.'  .  .  .  *If 
you  will  throw  away  that  cigar,^  said  a  friend  of  ours  to  a  man  who  was  puffing 
a  villanous  '  long-nine'  in  the  bar-room  of  a  hotel  in  a  western  village, '  I  *I1  give  you 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar.'  '  Well,  I  '11  do  it,'  said  the  smoker.  He  threw  away  his 
cigar,  took  his  quarter,  and  then,  stepping  up  to  the  bar,  said :  ^  Here,  give  me  a  brandy- 
toddy  and  four  more  o'  them  cigar  $ ."  When  he  had  lighted  one,  our  friend  '  de- 
parted straightway  from  that  house.'    .   .   .    Putnam  has  published,  in  his  usual  neat 
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■tyle,  *  Letters  0/  a  TrweUer^  or  Notes  of  Things  seen  in  Europe  and  America,^  bf 
WiLUAM  GuLLBN  Brtant.  The  work  is  a  ooUeotion  of  letters,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  ahready  appeared  in  the  *  Evening  Posi,"*  written  at  rarious  times,  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  and  daring  journeys  made  in  England,  France,  Italy,  th% 
Netherlands,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  <  They  contain  many  lively  skeU^ies  oC 
natural  scenery,  descriptions  of  <^lebrated  localities,  pictures  of  domestic  society,  and 
criticisms  on  important  works  of  art  A  great  mass  of  interesting  information  is 
here  embodied,  composing  a  work  of  permanent  and  m^re  than  ordinary  value.  The 
style  is  remarkable  for  its  chastenees,  precision,  and  condensed  energy.'  .  .  .  Sfbak- 
iNo  of  the  difl^ence  between  the  present  world  and  the  world  to  come,  some  modem 
poet  observes : 


That  dime  is  not  like  this  dull  cUnie  of  ours, 

Allt  all  is  brigfataeis  there ; 
A  sweeter  inflaence  breathes  around  its  flowers, 

And  a  (kr  milder  air: 
No  calm  below  is  like  that  calm  above ; 
No  reelon  here  is  llkb  that  realm  of  love ; 
Earth's  Bodest  spring  ne*er  shed  so  soft  a  li^ ; 
Earth's  brightest  summer  never  shone  so  bright. 


(That  sky  is  not  like  this  sad  sky  of  oora. 

Tinged  with  earths  change  and  cars; 
No  shadow  dims  it,  and  no  rain-okwd  loweiB ; 

No  broken  sunshine  there ! 
One  everlasting  stretch  of  azure  poun 
Its  stainless  splendor  o'er  those  sanleas  shores ; 
Fur  there  Jbbovjlh  shines  with  heavenly  rav, 
There  Jtsus  reigns,  dispensing  endless  day.' 


We  remember  crossing  to  Hoboken  one  mellow  autumn  evening  with  an  esteemed 

friend,  one  among  the  most  vigorous  and  popular  of  our  American  poets.    There 

was  such  a  pomp  of  golden  and  many-colored  douds  in  the  track  of  the  setting  sun 

as  we  had  never  seen  before.    ^  Oh !'  exclaimed  our  companion, '  what  a  beautiful 

world  this  b !    They  tell  us  of  the  balmy  airs  and  the  ^  cloudless  skies'  of  Paradise ; 

then,'  he  added,  pointing  to  the  infinitely  beautiful  and  glowing  west,  *  then  they  have 

not  that  there ;  and  what  can  a  scene  be  worth  that  has  not  clouds  7    How  can  we 

truly  appreciate  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun  without  them  ?    And  how  gloriously 

they  illustrate  the  brightness  of  his  beams !'    It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  Heaven 

should  seldom  be  compared,  in  its  '  physical  features,'  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the 

earth ;  but  rather  depicted  as  a  place  where  the  redeemed  sotil,  in  a  new  sphere  of 

righteousness  and  love,  shall  ^  look  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  ruined  earth  and 

heaven,  from  which  beauty  and  life  shall  have  departed,  and  from  which  phmets  and 

stars  have  vanished  away.'    And  this,  when  the  fires  of  the  resurrection  morning 

shall  redden  the  last  day,  this  shall  be  witnessed.    *  These  eyes,'  says  a  rapt  master 

of  sacred  song : 

*  Tbbsb  eyes  shall  see  them  lUl, 

Mountains  and  stars  and  skies ; 
These  eyes  shall  see  them  all 

Out  of  their  ashes  rise : 
These  lips  shall  then  His  praise  rehearse 
Whose  nod  restores  the  unlvene  P 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  concerning  that  superb  steamer,  of  Gollikb's 
Liverpool  line, .'  The  Atlantic  ;'  of  its  immense  capacity,  its  beautifnl  modd,  its  vast 
machinery,  and  over  and  above  all,  the  most  tastcftil,  admirable,  gorgeous  decorations 
and  uphdstery  of  its  matchless  cabins  and  saloons,  under  the  direction  of  oar  old 
friend,  Mr.  Gboiob  Platt.  Nothing  at  aU  eomparahls  with  these,  for  richness  and 
exquisite  taste,  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  steamer  that  ever  left  this  port,  nor,  we 
venture  to  say,  any  other  in  the  world.  Mr.  Platt  has  vindicated  his  claim  to  be 
justly  considered  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  of  genius  in  his  beautiful  and  chaste 

profesrion. Since  the  above  was  penned,  ^  The  Pacific^  the  second  of  the  four 

which  are  to  constitute  the  ^  Collins  line,'  has  reached  her  station  at  the  foot  of  Canal- 
street    The  praise  awarded  to  the  *  Atlantic,'  in  aU  respects,  may  be  awarded  to  her. 
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The  aame  grace,  the  same  magnifioent  saloons  and  state-rooms,  the  same  s|iaoioas 
and  charming  cabins,  are  her  distingniahing  characteristios  also.  Soooess  to  each  and 
an  of  them!  .  .  .  ^Howkmg  will  it  take  me  to  reach  Jamaica?' asked  a  pedes- 
trian on  the  Jamaica  turnpike.  ^  Walk  on,  walk  on,'  stud  the  person  interrogated. 
Thinking  he  was  misunderstood,  the  traveller  r^>eated  the  question,  when  the  same 
answer  was  returned.  Fancying  that  the  man  was  crazy,  the  pedestrian  moved  on  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  <  Look  here,'  said  the  interrogated  party,  calling  after  the  tra- 
Teller,  *  it  11  take  you  half  an  hour.  I  could  n't  tell  you,  till  I  saw  how  you  walked,  what 
<  time'  you  'd  make !'  He  lived  near  the '  UnicNi  Course'  ^  most  preb-aUy.'  ...  As 
we  saw,  passing  down  Hudson-street  the  other  morning,  Dr.  Rabineau^M  Stilt  Waier 
Floating  Bath  going  down  the  river  to  take  its  old-time  position  at  Castle-Garden 
and  the  Battery,  we  could  n't  help  thinking  how  much  comfort,  health,  luxury,  its 
worthy  proprietor  would  be  enabled,  during  the  coming  summer,  to  dispense.  Hale, 
hettty  and  cheerful,  our  old  friend  is  himself  an  excellent  example  of  the  benefits  of 
salt-water  bathing ;  but  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  in  our  metropolis  who, 
from  an  experience  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  can  present  kindred  testimony  in  &vor 
of  his  well-kept  and  popular  establishment.  .  .  .  Southjcy  describes  a  man  of  his 
early  acquaintance  as  '  hideously  ugly,  his  nose  grown  out  in  knobs  and  bulbs,  like  an 
underground  artichoke,  and  his  fingers  crooked  and  knotty  with  the  gout.'  We 
knew  a  Wall-street  bank-messenger  formerly,  whose  feet  looked  like  two  parcels  of 
shag-bark  walnuts,  tied  up  in  small  leathern  bags — exactly !  ....  A  comiuttkk, 
we  are  glad  to  percdve,  has  Seen  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  at  Quebec,  over  the  remains  of  John  Wilson,  the  unequalled  Scot- 
tish vocalist,  who  departed  this  life  in  that  city  last  smnmer.  No  amount  over  the 
sum  of  two  dollars  will  be  received  by  the  committee,  so  that  aU  the  friends  of  the 
lamented  deceased  may  join  his  friends  in  Canada  who  have  made  the  initial  move- 
ment in  this  praiseworthy  and  honorable  object.  Subscriptions  may  be  made  to 
Albxandbk  Watson,  Esq.,  35  Wall-street,  or  to  P.  H.  Vandervoort,  Esq.,  38 
Broad-street  .  .  .  A  nkw  correspondent,  ^  F.  R.,' sends  us  the  following  rendering 
of  the  <  Latt  Prayer  of  Mary  Queen  of  Seoto  .*' 

'  O  DOMINI  DBV8>iperavi  in  te, 
O  care  mi  Jicsu,  nunc  libera  me ; 
In  dura  catena,  in  misers  piona, 

DiMiderote; 
Langnendo,  i^emendo,  et  gennfleetendo, 
Adoro,  imploro,  ut  liberaa  meT 

*Thov  Lord  art  mv  Cton, 
I  have  trosted  in  Thbb, 
Jbsu,  thou  Saviour, 

Ul>erateinei 
For  in  priflon  and  bound, 
With  deep  sorrow  around, 

llangniah  Ibr  Thbb  : 
In  deqMdr,  cark  and  care, 
With  contriUoniB  deep  prayer, 

I  adore,  I  implore 

Tbbb  liberate  me.' 

^T*he  American  Hoiely^  kept  by  Messrs.  Tabbr  and  Baglbv,  directly  opposite  the 
Pturk  Fountain,  has  recently  undergone  the  most  important  improvements,  and  may 
now  be  considered  second  to  none  of  our  metropolitan  hotels.  A  new,  capacious,  and 
very  beautiftil  dining-room  has  been  added,  which  gives  one  all  the  luxurious  acooai* 
roodation  that  can  be  required;  new  drawing-rooms,  adnurably  situated  aad  fturnkhed, 
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are  alio  annexed  i^  auites  of  park««  and  sleeping  apartments,  likewise  enhance  the 
new  ottraotioiis ;  which,  with  an  un^coeUed  cuUine,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  With 
siieh  hotels  as  the  Astoe,  the  *  New- York,'  the  *  American,'  and  the  iRvmo,  travd- 
lers  will  have  little  cause  to  oompUiin.  .  .  .  Wk  have  written  oat  a  few  thonghts 
tondung  the  Nathnal  Academy  Pictures^  bat  we  mast  mainly  have  oar  *  say'  next 
month.  We  gire  in  this  nomber  every  line  for  which  we  have  space :  Number  29 : 
FM-length  Portrmt  of  Popt  Piu9  Ninth^  by  J.  Alias :  The  head  is  admirably 
painted,  and  is  an  nndoabted  likeness.  There  is  however,  it  strikes  us,  a  great  pov- 
erty of  accessaries,  and  the  whole  seems  blankiah  in  the  general  effect  The  Quirinal 
Palace,  if  this  be  an  actaal  view  of  it,  mast  be  a  very  ancomfortablo  place,  and  wo 
do  n't  wonder  at  the  Pope's  leaving  it  Nomber  30 :  *  The  Pie-NiCy^  by  Jbromk 
Thompson,  is  an  anexpeoted  pictare  firom  a  fiuniliar  hand,  evincing  a  decided  improve-, 
ment,  and  considerable  talent  for  composition.  It  is  cold  in  color  and  harsh  in  lines, 
but  |nt>mises  well  for  something  very  good  hereafter.  Number  20,  by  J.  H.  Caf- 
FSETY ,  is  an  exceedingly  well-painted  head ;  one  of  the  best  efforts  of  this  rapidly-im- 
proving artist  Number  24,  by  J.  Bovut.  In  this  head  we  recognize  a  decided  im- 
provement, both  in  color,  and  general  treatment  Number  27,  by  Caopsxr,  is  tiie 
product  of  European  study.  It  struck  us  as  very  vigorous  in  the  ^  handling,'  but  too 
sketchy  and  wanting  in  interesting  materiel  to  carry  the  eye  into  the  picture.  Num- 
ber 44,  by  P.  P.  DuGGAN,  is  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  talented  original,  but  aeemed 
to  us  to  be  hung  t^  high  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Number  47,  by  H.  P.  G&at,  is  a 
well-managed,  simple,  unaffected  picture,  and  well  worthy  iti  fature  distinction. 
Number  52,  by  Huntington,  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very  best,  picture  of  its 
kind  ever  painted  in  this  country.  The  motion  of  the  broken  water  is  truly  rendered, 
and  the  effect  the  artist  intended  is  felt  by  the  beholder.  There  is  however  an  un- 
natural effect  of  light  on  the  rook  receiving  the  spray  of  the  angry  waters,  making 
the  foam  of  less  importance  than  would  be  seen  in  a  similar  scene  in  nature,  where 
the  rocks  always  assume  a  darker  and  more  sombre  appearance.  The  picture  will 
sustain  the  high  position  which  this  artist  now  deservedly  enjoys.  Number  57,  by 
Thomas  Hicks,  is  a  vigorous,  well-managed  portrait,  the  result  of  a  carefbl  study  of 
the  works  of  Rembrant,  which  it  resembles,  slightly  too  much.  Mr.  Hicks  has  ano- 
ther head,  Number  368,  which  is  much*  its  superior,  both  in  color  and  sentiment, 
although  rather  '  smudgy'  or  dirty  about  the  mouth.  A  more  strict  dependence  upon 
himself  hereafter  will  place  Mr.  Hioss  in  the  front  rank  of  art  Number  138,  ^Scene 
from  Thanatopeis,''  by  DuiiAND,the  very  first  of  our  landscape-painters,  is  a  noble 
composition,  admirably  colored,  and  replete  with  true  feeling  for  nature.  It  is  itself 
worth  the  price  of  a  visit  to  the  Academy.  But  here  we  must  pause ;  leaving  some 
of  the  very  best  portraitB  in  the  Academy,  the  superb  heads  of  Eluott,  Page,  and 
others,  and  many  superior  landscapes,  for  consideration  in  our  next  .  .  .  Thet  tell  a 
good  story  of  the  ex-proprictor  of  the  *  Troy  House^^  now  so  popular  under  the  charge 
of  the  Messrs.  Coleman,  which  we  think  is  worth  recording.  Aftsr  a  heavy  M  of 
snow  which  filled  his  quadrangular  court-yard,  he  hired  some  Irishmen,  at  a  stated 
price,  to  be  paid  only  when  the  work  was  done,  to  cart  it  off  to  the  river.  The  job 
proved  a  heavy  one,  and  the  men  often  came  to  him  to  get  a  part  of  the  pay  at  least 
before  the  work  was  completed.  But  it  was  aU  of  no  use ;  the  old  landlord  was  hiex- 
orable.  At  last,  alter  much  additional  labor,  the  task  still  unfinished,  one  of  the  work- 
men, with  a  lugubrious  ftoe,  went  to  the  landlord ;  '  Sir,'  sud  he,  *  me  child  is  dead 
two  days,  and  I  want  the  money  to  bury  him.  Sure,  he  won't  keep,  Sir.'  *  Oh,  yes 
he  wiU  V  answered  the  landlord,  who  saw  through  the  ruse :  ^  8ti<^  the  coffin  in  the 
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snow;  be  M  keep  throngh  twenty  eiiohjol»  as  yoa  are  d(Miig!'  That  was  the  last  at- 
tempt at  anticipating  payment,  and  the  work  was  soon  completed.  ...  A  vert  long 
time  ago,  as  long  ago  as  1812,  the  then  editor  of  the  ^New-York  Evening  PobV  wok- 
plained  of  the  Philadelphia  daily  journals,  that  they  copied  his  artidee  without  credit, 
concealing  their  sooroe  altogether,  and  when  pressed  to  act  Surly,  saving  their  con« 
soiences  by  still  pablishing  the  Post's  articles  as  original,  only  *'  sticking  into  one  cor- 
ner, in  fine  type,  at  Ibe  bottom,  the  magic  letters,  ^Nyep,"*  which  being  interpreted  by 
those  who  miderstood  it,  meant  the  *  New- York  Evening  Post ;'  like  the  wag,  adds 
the  editor,  who  stole  away  from  the  company  he  was  in,  leaving  a  pi^>er  marked 
*2>w,'  or  in  other  words, '  D — n  me,  I  'm  oflT!'  Now  we  could  wish  that  the  pre- 
sent editors  of  the  *  Post'  would  affix  to  whatsoever  they  may  find  worthy  of  copying 
from  this  Magazine,  the  magio  word  ^Nykm,"^  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  indicate  th^ 
humble  paternity.  The  lines  *  To  My  Boy^^  which  the  editors  copied,  with  deserved 
commendation,  as  from  the  ^LouiniUe  Examiner ^^  was  written,  (as  we  took  occasion 
to  inform  the  ^  Post'  in  a  private  note,)  for  the  Knickerbocker,  but  its  readers  remain 
igncarant  of  the  fiact,  as  also  of  another,  less  important  to  be  sure,  that  several  extracti 
ttom  this  department,  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  *  Post,'  originated  here.  But  *  H  's 
no  matter,'  as  Hackbtt  used  to  say :  only,  Vive  la  bagatelle,  .  .  .  We  have  been 
pleased  with  the  subjoined  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  a  correspondent.  Who 
knows  but  what  some  reader  may  also  afiect  it  ?  To  make  use  of  an  expression  which 
was  employed  some  years  ago  in  a  newspaper, '  Time  will  show :' 

^  W tells  me  that  you  are  stUl  at  the  old  homestead,  and  likely  to  be  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

No  news  yet  of  your  contemplated  nuptials.  It  doth  move  me  exceedingly  to  know  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  keeps  asnnder  two  loving  hearts,  by  nature  fitted  for  each  other.  She  is  band- 
some?  «AyP  And  amiable?  ^Brenso.*  AndlOTesyon?  *Yea,yeri]yP  And  is  in  poosession 
of  <  the  tin  f    *>  Yes,  Sir-RBB  V   Then  why  in  the  name  of  Tom  Walker  donH  y6a  get  married? 

*  It  will  sorprise  yon  somewhat,  if  yon  have  not  prerionsly  been  informed  of  the  fhct,  that  I 
have  again  taken  up  Blackbtomk,  and  expect  in  the  course  of  a  twelremonth  to  come  out  fledged, 
a  *  chip'  of  the  Uiw.  *  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,*  says  Tom  Moorb,  moomfhUy.  Siq>pose  it 
were  not;  who  woold  desire  to  look  forerer  on  the  same  sight?  For  one,  I  thank  Heaven,  that  it 
is  fleeting.  For  twenty  years  I  took  it  ea^y  —  *  come  day,  go  day,'  etc ;  for  the  ten  succeeding,  I 
fought  it :  I  have  Just  entered  upon  the  fourth  decade,  and  bear  it  heroically ;  the  flAh  I  shaD  pass 
through  philosophically ;  the  sixth,  retrospectlTely ;  ruminating,  while  chewing  the  cud  of  the  post ; 
the  seventh,  prospectively  ftom  the  top  of  Pisgah,  I  trust,  watching  with  hope  the  varying  gloriea  of 
the  faivoir  land.  Temperaments  differ.  Your  period  of  heroism  may  overlap  two  decades,  and  out- 
last mine.  My  working  days  cease  at  forty.  Whatever  I  am  to  do  for  humanity,  in  the  outer  worid 
of  bustle  and  activities,  must  be  done  shortly.  .  . .  Within  the  precincts  of  the  Present,  Hops  and 
Faith  enter  never ;  standing  always  Just  outside  the  boundaries  of  Now.  Verily  the  days  of  my  ver- 
dant youth  are  returning,  and  of  the  (hndftil  I  prate  as  then,  ere  the  suUenneas  of  Fate  had  clothed 
my  brew  withshadows.  In  considering  what  is  here  written,  I  discover  words;  I  had  almost  ssid, 
nothingmore.  Nevertheleas,^ what  is  writ,  is  writ'  Itisalllhavetooflbr— a sUght electric  flash 
of  qrmpathy  ttom.  my  soul  to  yours.  When  you  feel  it,  let  me  say  to  you,  in  the  most  persuasive, 
pensive,  sentimental  manner :  ^  My  dear,  dear  Tom— /eaeeq^^eAawtn^terteeA^r/* 

*  What  a  fining  off  was  there^  my  countrymen !'  .  .  .  The  Summer  Watering 
PlaeeSy  near  and  distant,  after  undergoing  great  improTements,  are  preparing  for 
'  the  season.'  The  *  Jlfonne  PaviUon,^  at  Bockaway,  as  heretdbre  under  the  charge 
of  Cranston,  than  whom  a  more  justly  popular  landlord  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States,  presents  unusual  attractions.  New  and  speok>us  buildmgs  have  been  annexed, 
others  have  been  re-modelled,  long  piasizas  and  cool  alcoyes  have  been  added,  treoi 
and  flowers  planted ;  every  thing,  in  short,  has  been  done  which  could  render  the 
house  still  more  worthy  of  the  pre&ninent  lavor  which  has  hitherto  been  extended  to 
it.    Nearer  the  metropolis,  and  accessible  in  an  hour's  sail  or  drive,  we  have  the 
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tnperb  '  HamUUm  House,^  whicl^  has  been  so  eztenmvdy  improred  that  Hb  ^  best 
friends  would  bH  know  it^  Tlie  proprietor  has  now.two  hundrod  and  thirty-seren 
rooms  for  his  gnests,  exdnsiye  of  the  entire  fourth  jtory,  the  rooms  in  which  are  for 
the  use  of  the  nurses  and  female  servants  of  his  fiunily-boarders.    Eight  hundred 
f»et  of  piana,  frontmg  the  river,  Staten-Island,  and  the  bay,  now  afibid  n  promenade 
from  which  may  be  obtained  not  only  a  view  of  the  beautiful  and  cultivated  grounds 
belonging  to  the  establishment,  now  full  of  trees  and  flowers,  but  of  a  distant  pano- 
rama, of  nnequaUed  variety  and  beauty.    The  proprietor,  Mr.  Hawlst  D.  Cuut, 
has  ^^roved  himself  a  good  and  popular  landlord,  and  we  doubt  not,  as  we  hope, 
that  his  house  may  be  crowded  during  the  season.    Our  fHends  the  Makviks,  at 
Saratoga,  have  opened  their  vast  and  magnificent  caravansera,  with  renewed  and 
added  enticements ;  and  our  excellent  landlord  Sheeull  soon  opens  his  well-known 
and  popular  establishm^t  upon  the  matchless  Lake  Oeorge.    .   .   .    Thk  foDowing 
i^pears  to  us  a  felicitous  expression  of  a  beautiful  thought :  *  Hope  is  the  morning  red 
of  joy,  and  memory  its  evening  red ;  but  the  latter  is  so  apt  to  drop  down  as  &ded 
gray  dew  or  rain,  and  the  blue  day,  promised  by  the  red,  breaks  indeed,  but  in  ano- 
ther earth,  with  another  sun.'   ...    An  urchm,  five  or  six  years  old,  was  on  his 
knees  the  other  day  on  the  pavement,  hammering  away  at  something  on  a  door-step. 
His  mother,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  bawled  out :  *  John,  what  are  you 
standing  there  for,  sitting  on  your  knees  ?'    John  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  while  ure 
were  looking  on,  continued  to  <  stand  sitting  on  his  knees.'    .    .   .   Op  all  ^  grand' 
musical  instruments  we  have  ever  seen,  commend  us  to  ^  Ptr««<m*«  Double  Oramd 
Piano.*    It  is  not  only  a  very  beautiful  instrument,  but  its  effects  are,  beyond  de- 
scription, attonishing.    It  has  softness,  sweetness,  power ;  and  with  four  persons  of 
skin  playing  upon  it  at  once,  it  is  a  whole  concert  in  iiaelL    Go  and  hear  it,  town- 
reader,  by  all  means.    .   .   .    Mr.  John  R.  Bartuett,  of  Rhode-Idand,  has  been 
i^polnted  by  our  government  a  commissioner  to  run  the  Boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.    A  better  appomtment  could  not  have  been  made.    Mr. 
Baatlbtt  is  weXL  known  by  his  contributions  to  ethnological  and  geographical  aeteooe 
and  by  his  connection  with  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.    lieutenant  Stradi 
is  associated  in  the  survey,  and  ttom  him  also  the  scientific  world  will  expect  interest- 
ing results.    .   .   .    One  of  the '  noble  guests'  at  a  hito  aldermanic  feast  in  Lon- 
don, remarked,  *  I  Ve  heard  it 's  impossible  to  eat  turtie-soup  with  impunity.'    ^  IV> 
which  thus  then'  an  alderman :  *  I  don't  know,  my  lord ;  I  always  eat  mine  with  a 
irpoon ."    Intelligent,  that !    .    .   .    The  ^New-York  Athenmum^*  in  Broadway,  oppo- 
site Bond-street,  wiU  be  found  one  of  the  best-supplied  reading-rooms  in  the  metropo- 
lii.    The  rooms  are  to  be  spacious  and  commodious,  and  every  thing  that  can  add  to 
the  value  and  comfort  of  such  an  establishment  will  be  availed  of  by  the  pnqineCon, 
who  are  backed,  as  we  learn,  by  ample  capital  and  stimulated  by  a  laudable  spirit  of 
enterprise.    .   .    .    Ma.  A.  Hart,  late  Carry  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  have  pub- 
lished, each  in  two  very  handsome  volumes,  illustrated  with  finely>engraved  portraits, 
*•  Memoire  of  Marie  iinfotnette,'  an  extremely  interesting  work  by  Lahartocs,  and 
'  Memoire  of  the  Houee  of  Orleane^*  firom  Louis  Thirteenth  to  Lodis  Pmum,  by 
•  W.  OooK  Taylor,  LLJ>.    The  latter  is  also  a  wwk  replete  with  the  deepert  inte- 
rest   .   .   .    NonoRs  of  several  admiraUe  pieoes  of  new  mnaio  from  the  popokr 
estabtishment  of  Wiluam  Hall  ANn  Son,  239  Broadway,  of  new  books,  periodieala, 
oommunioations,  eto.,  are  pos^Hmed  to  oar  next,  having  been  orowded  out  by  die 
too-late  remembered  necessity  of  an  index  and  titie-page  for  the  volmna  whidi  doaes 
with  the  present  number. 
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